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No.  I. 

JAMES  PARSONS. 

The  retirement  of  this  eminent  minister  and  master  of  the 
art  of  pulpit  oratory  from  public  service  furnishes  a  very  natural 
opportunity  for  some  remarks  upon  that  form  and  method  of 
public  exposition  which  gave  to  him,  during  so  many  years,  so 
large  a  celebrity,  not  merely  in  his  own,  but  also  in  other  deno- 
minations. It  is  very  true  that  he  is  already  rather  a  tradition. 
No  preeminently  great  preacher  can  be  understood  without 
his  voice;  his  voice  is  even  perhaps  more  than  manner;  the 
voice  constitutes  the  preacher  more  than  rhetoric  or  composi- 
tion, more  than  elocution,  or  the  method  of  action  and  delivery; 
.the  voice  is  the  most  affecting  basis  of  pulpit  oratory :  hence 
when  some  great  preachers  die,  and  we,  who  never  knew  them, 
refer  to  their  sermons,  we  exclaim.  Where  is  it?  What  was 
it — ^that  power  which  attracted,  enchanted,  and  overwhelmed  ? 
How  often  these  questions  have  been  asked  over  the  pages  of 
Whitefield,  and,  in  the  memory  of  their  prodigious  effects,  over 
the  pages  of  Massillon  and  Bossuet  There  are  preachers  espe- 
cially, who  are  like  the  master  singers,  or  the  master  actors; 
when  Braham  passes  away  he  becomes  a  mere  tradition; 
nothing  can  immortalise  Sims  Reeves;  Kemble,  Talma,  Siddons, 
Rachel,  we  cannot  imderstand  the  stories  on  record,  how  they 
thrilled  through  every  nerve,  and  froze  the  blood  of  their 
auditors.  It  is  an  amazing  mystery  how  soul  translates  itself 
m,  and  into,  the  human  voice ;  it  is  that  element  of  the  public 
speaker  which  has  usually  been  least  cared  for,  least  attended 
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to ;  and  yet,  without  a  doubt,  it  is  that  which  places  him  most 
\  immediately  in  correspondence  with  his  audience ;  nothing  can 
give  it  any  more  than  imagination  can  be  given  to  the  mind,  or 
height  to  the  body,  but  much  may  be  done  towards  the  training 
it  and  making  it  more  effective  than  it  usually  is. 

Thus  then,  to  those  of  us  whose  memories  can  travel  back 
in  distinct  apprehension  for  thirty  or  thirty-five  years,  James 
Parsons  seems  to  stand  alone,  and  to  occupy  a  place  in  the 
pulpit  quite  unlike  that  of  any  other  preacher  of  oiu:  times. 
Admirable,  and  eminently  excellent  as  his  sermons  are,  as  we 
shall  show,  in  some  particulars,  this  judgment  may  excite  great 
surprise  and  the  old  questions  come  back  agaiiL  Where  is  it  ? 
What  was  it  ?  He  was  one  of  the  two  or  three  great  preachers  of 
our  time  whom  we  remember  as  literally  holding  vast  audiences 
perfectly  hushed  and  breathless.  It  was  almost  amusing  at  the 
close  of  a  succession  of  perorations  to  hear  an  audience  of 
fifteen  hundred,  or  two  thousand  people,  breaking  out  into  a 
storm  of  coughing ;  it  was  the  exquisite  and  delicate  music  of 
speech ;  certainly  a  voice  of  remarkable  weakness  would  be  no 
sufiicient  reason  to  accotmt  for  such  agitation ;  the  rolling  of  the 
large,  living  blue  eye,  the  impetuous  leap,  and  hurrying  rapidity 
of  distinctly  articulated  speech,  justifying  Rowland  Hill's  de- 
signation of  him  in  those  early  days,  as  ''a  young  greyhound." 
These  formed  the  vehicle  along  which  the  soul  travelled,  and 
poured  itself  through  the  hearts  of  the  people;  and  as  the  voice 
cannot  be  reprinted  with  the  words,  and  as  no  mere  setting  down 
of  the  notes  of  music  can  reproduce  the  singer's  power,  so 
none  who  did  not  hear  James  Parsons  in  those  days  can  quite 
understand  his  fame. 

The  charm  of  the  preacher  was  singular ;  a  succession  of 
sentences  rippling  along  for  some  moments  in  general  statement, 
then  the  very  low  and  musical,  but  scarcely  melodious  or  melli- 
fluous voice,  kept  the  hearer's  attention  on  the  stretch;  indeed 
sometimes  the  sentences  were  all  but  perfecdy  inaudible  until 
broken  upon  by  some  sharp,  distinctly  articulated  sentence,  which 
was  intended  to  be  a  refrain;  this  uttered,  the  quiet  speech  ran  on 
^  again;  and  then  again,  more  shrill  and  piercing,  rung  the  refrain. 
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fbnning  itself  into  a  climax  with  every  stroke  intensifying  at- 
tention ;  the  refirain  renewed  and  repeated  with  accumulating 
power,  until  the  end  of  the  paragraph  was  reached  usually  in 
some  impressive  sentence  which,  by  tlie  high  wrought  previous 
attention  and  accumulated  eamestnessof  the  preacher,  fell  literally 
like  a  clap  of  thunder,  accompanied  by  the  live  lightning,  on 
the  ears  and  hearts  of  the  people,  who,  then  relieved,  took 
breath,  while  the  preacher  prepared  himself  for  some  higher 
flight,  and  the  people  in  anxious  expectation  seemed  to  say, 
What  next  ?  Hence  no  mere.printing  can  quite  represent  the 
magnificent  passages  from  Mr.  Parsons'  sermons,  any  more  than 
a  scale  of  music  can  represent  a  singer.  We  must  quote  one  or 
two  of  these  passages  to  illustrate  what  we  mean;  and  by  the 
italics  the  reader  will  apprehend  the  thin,  shrill,  penetrating 
voice  uttering  its  refrain,  in  which  the  preacher  distinctly 
diminished  the  speed  and  vehemency  of  his  speech  more 
distinctly  to  articulate  each  syllable ;  and  by  the  capitals  the 
reader  will  translate  that  winged  and  lightning  vestured  thunder- 
clap which  announced  the  close  of  the  paragraph :  the  only 
difficulty  is  whence  to  select  from  such  a  profusion  of  passages 
as  present  themselves  to  our  memory.  A  favourable  illustration, 
however,  occurs  as  illustrating  that  strength  of  emphasis,  that 
power  of  impressive  refrain,  to  which  we  have  referred,  in  the 
following  passage  on 

THE  MIGHT  OF  THE  CHURCH   IN  PRAYER. 

There  is  an  invariable  connection  between  the  outpouring  of 
spiritual  influence  and  the  ascent  of  prayer,  and  the  latter  is 
the  antecedent  of  the  former ;  and  we  believe  verily  that  there 
never  was  an  instance  yet  in  the  history  of  the  Christian 
church,  signalised  by  the  revival  and  extension  of  true  religion, «/ 
which  was  not  preceded  by  another  period  of  humiliation  and 
anxious  and  agonising  pfayer.  God  has  established  the  con- 
nection in  the  aeries  df  prophecies  which  are  before  us ;  for  we 
find  at  the  close  of  the  3661  chapter,  which  must  be  regarded 
for  the  present  as  announcing  in  the  most  positive  terms  all 
His  pix>mises,  He  says,  "Thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  1  will  yet 
for  this  be  inquired  of  by  the  house  of  Israel,  to  do  it  for  them 
with  men  like  a  flock.*'   You  remember  upon  another  occasion, 
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that  God  Himself  speaks  and  challenges  His  sen'ants  to  the 
exercise  of  this  habit,  in  order  to  secure  the  end.  At  the  62nd 
chapter  of  the  propheices  of  Isaiah  you  read,  '*  For  Zion*s  sake 
'  will  I  not  hold  my  peace  •* — thcU  is^  in  prayer — "  until  the 
righteousness  thereof  go  forth  as  brightness,  and  the  salvation 
thereof  as  a  lamp  that  bumeth;  and  the  Gentiles  shall  see  thy 
righteousness,  and  all  kings  thy  glory."  Then  God  speaks  in 
the  6th  verse,  "I  have  set  watchmen  upon  thy  walls,  O 
Jerusalem,  which  shall  never  hold  their  peace  day  nor  night"— 
that  is,  in  prayer ;  "  Ye  that  make  mention  of  the  Lord,  keep 
not  silence  " — that  is,  in  prayer :  "  and  give  Him  no  rest  till 
He  establish  and  make  Jerusalem  a  praise  in  the  earth."  "Give 
Him  no  rest " — that  is,  in  prayer.  Shake  off  the  lethargy 
which  has  oppressed  you,  enter  into  the  holiest  of  all,  bring 
before  it  the  blood  of '  propitiation,  and  stand  before  the 
shechinah  with  unwearied  and  importunate /rj)'^.  And  what 
hinders,  brethren,  that  this  very  moment  should  be  to  the 
mass  of  this  congregation  a  season  of  earnest  and  agonising 
prayer  t  "  Awake,  awake,  O  arm  of  the  Lord,  and  put  on 
strength,  as  in  the  ancient  times  and  as  in  generations  of  old." — 
"  God  be  merciful  unto  us  and  bless  us,  and  cause  His  face  to 
shine  upon  us;  that  Thy  name  may  be  known  upon  earth. 
Thy  saving  health  among  all  nations*^ — "  Our  Father,  which 
art  in  heaven,  hallowed  be  Thy  name.  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth 
as  it  is  in  heavenJ*  And  listen  :  for  a  deep  and  solemn 
VOICE  seems  already  to  be  heard  behind  the  mystic 
cloud,  repeating,  "As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord,  the  whole 
earth  shall  be  filled  with  My  glory." 

Another  instance  we  may  site  of  this  ringing  speech,  in  which 
the  emphasis  of  the  preacher  pealed  and  tolled  in  alternating 
chimes  through  the  peroration  of  a  sermon. 

restraining  prayer  before  god. 

I  trust,  my  Christian  brethren,  to  whom  I  would  address 
myself  once  more  in  approaching  the  conclusion  of  our  address, 
that  the  subject  which  has  been  dedicated  to  your  welfare 
will  not  be  offered  to  you  in  vain  ;  and  as,  without  exception, 
shame  and  confusion  of  face  belong  to  us,  because,  to  some 
extent,  at  least,  we  have  "restrained  prayer  before  God,"  to-night 
we  will  renew  our  vows  and  retire  to  our  chambers,  and  there 
beseech  God,  as  His  best  boon  to  us,  to  pour  upon  us  the 
spirit  of  prayer ;  and  resolve,  my  brethren,  in  the  language  of 
the  prophet,  that  "  for  2Uon's  sake  we  will  not  hold  our  peace," 
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— in  prayer;  that  "for  Jerusalem's  sake  we  wiU  not  hold  our 
peace," — in  prayer;  "until  the  righteousness  thereof  go  forth 
as  the  brightness,  and  His  salvation  as  a  lamp  that  burneth." 
No  j  we  will  take  the  censer  that  contains  the  blood  of  pro- 
pitiation ;  we  will  draw  aside  the  veil  that  separates  us  from 
the  holiest  of  all ;  we  will  enter  and  stand  in  the  presence  of  '' 
the  shechinah,  before  the  burning  glory  of  Jehovah,  and  there 
sprinkling  that  blood  upon  the  mercy  seat,  and  holding  it 
before  us  that  we  die  not,  stand  with  an  unwearied  and  un- 
fainting  cry,  "We  will  not,  we  will  not,  we  will  not  let 
Thee  go  except  Thou  bless  us ;"  waiting  until,  from  that  shrine 
and  that  pavilion  of  glory,  the  voice  shall  answer,  "  Ye  have 
prevailed ;  as  I  live,  the  whole  earth  shall  be  filled  with  My 
glory ;  the  mystery  of  God,  which  He  spake  to  the  prophets, 
soon,  soon  shall  be  finished."  And  yet,  my  hearers,  there  are 
many  now  present,  who  have  no  title  to  the  character  of  Christ- 
ians, and  to  whom  I  would  dedicate  another  word  of  exhortation 
before  I  close.  My  hearers,  I  tremble  to  think,  that  I  am  now  J 
in  the  presence  of  a  person  who  never  prayed ;  a  sinner  bom 
to  die ;  a  sinner  whose  breath  is  in  his  nostrils ;  a  sinner  who 
by  one  stroke  of  his  Judge  might  be  swept  from  probation  to 
eternal  doom.  A  sinner  who  never  prayed  I  Where  is  he  ?  Is 
it  you — ^is  it  you — ^is  it  you^  who  never  prayed  ?  Suppose  you 
were  to  stand  forth ;  what  a  sight  would  it  be  I  O  sinner,  we 
call  upon  you  to  pray  now;  go  to  the  footstool,  and  say,  "  God 
be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner."  Is  it  uttered  f  then  utter  it  again, 
"  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner."  Is  it  repeated  ?  then  repeat 
it  again,  "  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner."  Saints,  pray /or 
the  praying  sinner,  "  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner."  And 
the  voice  of  united  supplication  will  be  heard ;  joy  will  be  felt 
in  the  bosoms  of  the  angels ;  a  Greater  than  the  angels  will 
look  down,  as  He  did  upon  Saul  of  Tarsus,  and  with  the  ecstasy 
of  a  satisfied  travail  will  exclaim,  "behold  he  prayeth"; 
and  the  sigh  of  that  sinner's  petition  will  be  heard;  that 
sinner's  transgression  will  be  pardoned ;  thai  siimer's  person 
shall  be  accepted  ;  that  sinner's  soul  shall  be  saved.  Thus 
may  God,  by  His  Spirit,  descend  and  preserve  us  from  the 
habit  of  restraining  prayer  before  Him. 


With  reference  to  this  impassioned  earnestness  of  style, 
however,  all  preachers  must  recollect  that  mere  composition 
will  not  do,  and  the  words  themselves  would  be  cold  and 
utterly  ineffective,  without  the  intense  and   highly  wrought 
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spirit,  perfectly  self  possessed  and  sure  of  its  message,  standing 
behind  and  informing  them  all. 

The  structure  of  his  sermons  was,  however,  admirably  fitted 
for  effective  preaching;  yet  they  are  built  upon  a  plan  which  has 
now  been  very  much  laid  aside,  for  we  seem  to  have  outlived 
the  age  of  rhetoric,  or  with  one  or  two  not  very  notable  excep- 
tions amongst  ns ;  in  the  sermons  of  Mr.  Parsons  there  was 
i  nothing  epigrammatic,  nothing  terse ;  very  firequently  along  the 
line  of  discourse  hints  occurred,  shoiinng  him  to  be  neither  un- 
acquainted with  books  or  thoughts.  But  the  object  of  rhetoric \  j 
is  to  keep  the  mind  asleep,  the  feding  intensely,  nervously  ^ 
awake;  it  compels  all  its  powers  to  charging  upon  the  con- 
science :  rhetoric  has  especially  taken  out  a  retainer,  and  con- 
stitutes itself  a  special  pleader  for  the  cause  it  espouses.  Trained 
and  educated  for  the  law,  no  preacher  we  have  heard  spoke 
more  like  a  special  pleader  than  Mr.  Parsons,  all  his  sermons 
are  eminently  forensic ;  he  talked  to  a  congregation  as  a  barris- 
ter addresses  a  jury ;  he  only  knew  the  case  in  hand,  he  never 
allowed  himself  to  be  diverted  for  a  moment  from  his  topic ; 
he  always  spoke  as  a  man  might  who  was  determined  to  obtain 
by  that  speech  a  condemnation  or  an  acquittal.  The  method 
of  the  sermon,  its  arguments  and  illustrations,  all  bore  on  in  a 
straight  line,  there  was  no  circular  sweep,  no  glancing  hither  or 
thither,  to  this  or  that  thought  more  or  less  remote  from  the 
matter  in  hand ;  the  chief  impression  was  not  permitted  to  be 
weakened  by  any  occasional  or  incidental  suggestions  ;  and  the 
most  perfect  affluence  of  poetical  or  fanciful  illustrations,  or  the 
heaping  together  of  texts,  were  all  cumulative,  all  distinct  and 
defined ;  there  was  no  wild  talk,  or  wild  fire.  Abounding  him- 
self personally  in  humour  and  anecdote,  we  suppose  no  one  ever 
heard  him  use  an  anecdote  in  the  pulpit,  and  we  are  quite 
certain  no  one  ever  heard  him  indulge  in  the  remotest  or  most 
transient  touch  of  humour.  All  was  stately  and  sustained,  we 
had  almost  said  to  an  overstrained  pitch  of  intensity ;  all  bear- 
ing the  mark  of  perfect  and  entire  consecration  in  that 
service,  but  all  characterised  by  such  harmony  with  the  laws  of 
rhetoric  as  to  compel  the  feeling  that  the  preacher  was  a  per- 
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feet  artist,  (we  of  course  use  the  term  only  with  the  pro- 
foundest  respect^)  in  the  use  of  all  the  material  at  his  command. 
The  mind  of  our  age  now  travels  in  a  different  line,  the  race  of 
preachers  are  compelled  to  altogether  a  different  method ;  the 
pulpit,  to  be  successful,  must  be  the  whispering  gallery  for  all  i 
the  varied  thoughts  and  tribulations  of  our  day,  our  troubled  and 
multiform  age ;  audiences  would,  we  fancy,  become  impatient 
of  Icmg,  XM'otracted,  stately  discourses ;  and  in  the  memory  of 
what  Mr.  Parsons  was  in  his  highest  fame  we  are  almost  dis- 
posed to  speak  of  him  as  the  last  of  the  pulpit  rhetoricians ;  but 
we  must  remember  what  we  said  above,  the  voice,  the  earnest 
pathetic  voice,  full  of  intensity  and  accent,  this  we  suppose 
makes  eveiy  method  powerful  in  our  own  or  in  any  age. 

The  tendency,  and  p^haps  more  than  the  tendency,  the 
practice,  in  our  times  is  to  the  disdainful  disregard  of  all  rhetoric 
as  mere  artifice ;  it  is  plausibly  said.  Throw  oat  the  words,  let 
them  take  their  own  course,  and  go  their  own  way.  It  is  ad- 
mitted that  there  may  be  too  great  an  attention  to  the  mere 
artifices  of  speech;  but  on  the  other  hand  there  may  be  a  most  ^ 
foolish  forgetfiilness  of  the  laws  of  speech,  of  thought,  and  of  the 
human  mind ;  great  singers  and  great  actors  are  what  they  are 
as  the  result,  not  merely  of  genius,  but  of  genius  methodized 
and  cultivated ;  great  poets  have  usually  been  great  artists,  nay 
the  more  cultivated  the  age  the  greater  the  necessity  for  the 
cultivation  of  art  both  in  writing  and  in  speaking; ''  moreover  the 
preacher  sought  out  acceptable  words,''  and  this  constitutes  the 
difference  between  mere  talk  and  sustained  oratorical  power. 
Are  poets,  painters,  musicians  permitted  to  be  artists?  why 
should  not  the  orator  be  ?  Should  the  artist  be  entirely  re- 
nounced by  the  preacher  ?  Preachers  now  often  deliver  from 
the  pulpit  what  might  pass  for  a  review,  for  a  leading  article 
in  a  newspaper,  for  an  epigrammatic  suggestive  essay ;  but  all 
these  are  utterly  different,  in  their  idea  and  structure,  from  the 
sermon,  as  they  are  different  from  a  piece  of  music  or  a  poem. 
It  is  no  doubt  true  that  very  few  of  all  the  men  who  preach  are 
preeminently  fitted  either  by  nature  or  by  grace  to  preach;  but 
the  man  bom  to  be  a  preacher,  like  the.  man  bom  to  be  a 
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singer,  or  poet,  or  painter,  will  be  the  man  of  all  others  most 
likely  to  deal  with  his  work  as  a  passion,  to  enjoy  himself  in  it, 
to  prepare  himself  for  it,  and  to  be  wholly  dissatisfied  unless  he 
shall  see  certain  effects  flowing  from  it  The  man  who  does  not 

\  studiously  and  carefully  prepare  for  his  public  ministrations  in 
his  negligence  shows  he  was  not  intended  for  a  preacher. 

But  neither  voice,  or  rhetoric,  are  matter ;  and  we  believe 
still  the  sermons  of  Mr.  Parsons  are  among  the  very  finest 
models  upon  which  a  successful  ministry  may  frame  itsel£ 
Dean  Kirwan  was  one  of  the  most  effective  preachers  of  his 
time,  his  audiences  were  immense,  his  pathos  overwhelming ; 
but  no  one  can  take  down  his  sermons  now  with  any  expecta- 
tion of  gaining  anything  from  them ;  the  man  is  gone,  and  all 
is  gone:  this  is  far  different  to  the  subject  of  our  present 
sketch. 

It  was  a  curious  thing,  if  the  hearer  could  be  amused  by  the 
mere  curiosity,  to  notice  the  strange  rapidity  with  which  Mr. 
Parsons  was  wont,  in  search  of  references,  to  turn  over  the  leaves 
of  the  pulpit  Bible,   An  element  of  his  power  assuredly  was  that 

\  he  was  "  mighty  in  the  Scriptures  " ;  scriptural  reference  always 
formed  no  inconsiderable  portion  in  the  composition  of  the 
sermon,  and  eveiy  general  leading  statement  was  enforced  by 
copious  Scripture  quotations;  very  frequently  these  were 
wrought  with  great  skill  into  the  structure  of  speech,  and  made 
very  effective  by  their  impassioned  connection.  Take  an 
illustration  in  the  following. 

A  MODEL  PERORATION  FOR  A  SERMON. 

Oratory  has  been  so  cultivated  that  every  one  anticipates 
according  to  the  art  a  powerful  and  impressive  peroration  ;  and, 
my  hearers,  you  to-night  shall  have  a  most  powerful  and  a  most 
impressive  peroration.  Little  that  has  gone  before  can  be  per- 
mitted even  distantly  to  approach  it ;  what  shall  it  be  ?  Not 
my  words.  God  forbid  I  it  shall  be  in  the  words  of  the  book. 
Listen  to  these  exhortations,  and  tell  us  whether  they  can  be 
more  powerful  and  more  impressive.  Listen  I  "  Therefore  wc 
ought  to  give  the  more  earnest  heed  to  the  things  which  we 
have  heard,  lest  at  any  time  we  should  let  them  slip.  For  if 
the  word  spoken  by  angels  was  stedfast,  and  every  transgres- 
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sion  and  disobedience  received  a  just  recompence  of  reward, 
how  shall  we  escape  if  we  neglect  so  great  salvation  \  which  at 
the  first  began  to  be  spoken  by  the  Lord  and  was  confirmed 
unto  us  by  them  that  heard  Him  ?  "  That  is  the  first  lAsien  ! 
"  If  we  sin  wilfully  after  that  we  have  received  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth,  there  remaineth  no  more  sacrifice  for  sins,  but  a 
certain  fearful  looking  for  of  judgment  and  fiery  indignation, 
which  shall  devour  the  adversaries.  He  that  despised  Moses' 
law  died  without  mercy  under  two  or  three  witnesses  :  of  how 
much  sorer  punishment,  suppose  ye,  shall  he  be  thought  worthy 
who  hath  trodden  imder  foot  the  Son  of  God,  and  hath  counted 
the  blood  of  the  covenant,  wherewith  he  was  sanctified,  an 
unholy  thing,  and  hath  done  despite  unto  the  Spirit  of  Grace  ? 
For  we  know  Him  that  hath  said,  Vengeance  belongeth  unto 
Me,  I  will  recompense,  saith  the  Lord.  And  again.  The 
Lord  shall  judge  His  people.  It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  living  God."  That  is  the  second  !  Listen  I  "  See 
that  ye  refiise  not  Him  that  speaketh.  For  if  they  escaped  not 
who  refiised  him  that  spake  on  earth,  much  more  shall  not 
we  escape,  if  we  turn  away  from  Him  that  speaketh  firom 
heaven :  whose  voice  then  shook  the  earth ;  but  now  hath  He 
promised,  saying.  Yet  once  more  I  shake  not  the  earth  only, 
but  also  heaven.  And  this  word.  Yet  once  more,  signifieth  the 
removing  of  those  things  that  are  shaken,  as  of  things  that  are 
made,  that  those  things  which  cannot  be  shaken  may  remain. 
Wherefore  we  receiving  a  kingdom  which  cannot  be  moved,  let 
us  have  grace,  whereby  we  may  serve  God  acceptably  with 
reverence  and  godly  fear :  for  our  God  is  a  consuming  fire." 
It  would  be  folly,  it  would  be  impiety,  for  the  preacher  to  utter 
another  word.  God  hath  spoken  it,  let  man  be  silent  and 
obey.  May  the  Divine  Spirit  bring  us  to  Him,  "who,  when  He 
had  by  Himself  purged  our  sins,  sat  down  at  the  right  hand  of 
the  Majesty  on  high."    Amen. 

The  sermons  of  Mr.  Parsons  are  models  of  the  order  oj  1/ 
thought  in  the  pulpit ;  he  evidently  has  always  believed,  and  acted 
upon  the  belief,  that  method  and  arrangement  are  essential  to 
true  efifect  in  public  speaking;  indeed,  rhetoric  implies  this. 
The  more  recent  method  in  the  pulpit  has  disdained  the  use  of 
divisions,  or  the  more  obvious  use  of  them ;  Mr.  Parsons  has 
tenaciously  held  to  the  plan  for  a  sermon,  and  it  unquestionably 
greatly  assists  both  preacher  and  hearer  3  nor  does  it  follow,  if 
the  plan  is  adhered  to,  that  it  should  be  commonplace  or  jejune; 
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it  is  the  so  called  natural,  in  reality  the  almost  thoughtless, 
division  of  a  text,  which  has  created  a  prejudice  against  the 
method ;  this  must  greatly  assist  where  the  preacher  preaches, 
as  Mr.  Parsons  has,  we  believe,  always  done,  entirely  from  the 
memoiy.  And  we  suppose,  whatever  instances  might  be  cited 
to  the  contrary,  that  this  must  be  the  true  method  of  all  horta- 
tory speech.  There  is  something  ludicrous  in  written  decla- 
mation, and  declamation  must  be  considered  as  Mr.  Parsons* 
especial  forte  and  power.  Even  the  very  best  reading  cannot 
atone  for  that  perfect  freedom,  that  entire  self  possession,  espe- 
cially for  the  power  to  fix  the  eye  at  will,  and  deal  as  if  in 

\  earnest  and  passionate  conversation  with  any  portion  of  an 
audience.  This  then  it  is  which  implies  close  preparation  for 
the  pulpit;  not  merely  writing  out  a  sufficient  quantity  of  matter 
to  occupy  the  forty  minutes,  but  such  an  arrangement  of  the 
matter  as  shall  be  calculated  to  arrest  and  sustain  the  attention; 

jsuch  a  disposition  of  words,  and  thotights,  and  illustrations,  as 
shall  carry  the  mind  forward.  There  is  an  art  in  preaching ;  it 
depends  certainly  upon  endowment,  and  upon  the  influence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  character;  but  it  would  indeed  be 
absurd  to  suppose  that  preaching  should  be  almost  the  only 
occupation  of  the  mind  of  man  which  does  not  lay  the  tax  of 
extraordinary  labour  for  its  adequate  success  :  only,  as  we  have 
already  intimated,  the  labour  in  which  any  mind  indulges 
illustrates  the  passion  of  the  nature ;  and  where  there  is  no 
disposition  to  labour,  we  may  be  sure  neither  nature  or  grace 
ever  intended  a  dedication  to  that  work. 

These  remarks  illustrate  what  Mr.  Parsons  was,  as  to  the  order, 
method,  and  arrangement  of  his  sermons :  they  never  appear 
without  a  plan.  The  frequent  brilliancy  of  his  sermons  was 
admirably  calculated  for  public  impression.  Brilliancy  is 
surely  permissible  in  the  pulpit ;  it  is  sinful,  indeed,  to  enter 

ithe  pulpit  with  the  intention  of  saying  fine  things;  but  a  mind 
delighting  in  the  imaginative  or  even  the  fanciful  aspects  of 
things  can  only  express  itself  after  its  own  nature.  The 
style  of  Mr.  Parsons  in  the  pulpit  always  appeared  to  be 
eminently  chaste.      In  reading  it  may  seem  sometimes  as 
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if  the  ornament  were  too  diffuse ;  but  that  which  is  intolerable 
in  an  essay  becomes  veiy  necessary  in  a  sermon,  where  it  is 
ahnost  by  diflfuseness  and  amplification  the  preacher  wins  his  v 
way  to  the  interests  and  intentions  of  the  people ;  and,  as  a 
rule,  that  which  is  most  effective  in  delivery  will  be  most  un- 
fitted for  printing.  Again,  the  perfect  stillness  of  Mr.  Parsons' 
manner  destroyed  all  possible  suspicion  of  exaggeration ;  a 
calm  subdued  intensity  pervaded  the  whole  discourse,  from  the 
commencement  to  the  close  ;  a  nervous,  even  hesitating, 
shrinking  modesty  was  the  vehicle  through  which  the  most 
rapt  utterances,  the  most  tremendous  denunciations,  and  the 
most  vivid  declamation  were  poured ;  the  whole  manner  was 
one  of  serious  absorption  in  the  subject,  and  it  became  infec- 
tious, and  the  people  caught  intensity  fi-om  the  nervous,  tremu- 
lous, and  conscious  speaker.  Few  preachers  have  cultivated 
that  subdued  and  profoundly  conscious  tone  of  conviction; 
yet  perhaps  it  is  the  only  tone  which  strikes  very  deeply 
down  to  the  profoundest  roots  of  the  soul.  Hence,  amidst 
the  torrents  and  whirlwinds  which  sometimes  seemed  let  loose 
in  some  of  the  higher  moods  of  die  preacher,  and  amidst 
all  his  most  splendid  coruscations,  there  seemed  a  mild 
soft  light,  like  the  gentle  splendour  along  the  horizon  as  the 
storm  marches  over  the  traveller's  head  upon  its  way.  The 
brilliancy  of  our  modem  days  is  sparlike,  angular ;  it  flashes, 
for  the  most  part,  in  sharp  suggestiveness,  or  in  distinctly 
wrought  painting ;  it  is  the  result  of  intense  and  sleepless  j 
activity  of  thought ;  it  is  though|/^/.  We  suppose  in  all  ages 
the  poet  and  the  preacher  are  the  brethren,  the  twins,  the 
counterparts  of  the  time.  Apply  the  test  for  three  hundred 
years  past,  it  will  be  found  to  be  so :  the  age  of  Milton  was 
the  age  of  Taylor,  of  Barrow ;  the  age  of  Pope  was  the  age  of 
Sterne ;  the  age  of  Thomson  was  that  of  James  Hervey.  In 
the  earlier  period  of  Mr.  Parsons'  career  it  is  impossible  not  to 
trace  a  strong  sympathy  with  the  vehement  and  passionate 
expressions  of  Byron;  the  structure  of  his  appeals,  the 
agonistic  intensity  of  the  strained  expression,  often  reminds  of 
Follok;  while  the  thick  crowding  fancies,  which  are  frequendy 
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heaped  together  with  no  unchaste,  although  with  so  affluent 
a  hand,  remind  us  of  Mrs.  Hemans,  in  her  amplifying  and 
spreading  out  suggestions  over  a  subject  The  modem  method 
is  the  reverse  of  all  this :  compact,  compressed,  sharp,  and 
forcible.      It  must  be,  we  think,   admitted  that,   even  with 

I  adequate  powers  of  mind,  the  latter  method  is  not  the  most 
calculated  for  public  impression  and  usefulness.  Audiences 
usually  consist  of  a  very  average  order  of  mind,  and  assuredly 
there  is  danger  in  over  estimating  rather  than  in  under  rating 
their  mental  powers.  It  has  been  truly  said,  "there  are 
hearers  among  all  communions  who  love  the  twilight  order  of 
instruction,  and  who,  having  no  great  regard  to  knowledge  for 
its  own  sake,  appear  half  indignant  at  being  told  anything 
they  did  not  know  before,  and  would  have  a  universe  of  minds 
reduced  as  nearly  as  possible  to  their  oyrti  level ;  these  men, 

^stationary  as  bullrushes  on  the  borders  of  a  stagnant  pool, 
which  is  all  the  world  to  them,  would  not  have  the  waveless 
calm  disturbed  by  a  single  breath."*  A  mild,  diffused  luminous- 
ness,  therefore,  rather  expresses  the  true  idea  of  pulpit  splen- 
dour ;  the  people  will  not  bear  too  much  thought ;  "  the  line 
must  be  upon  line,  and  the  i)recept  upon  precept,  here  a  little 
and  there  a  little ;"  and  he  'will  in  general  be  the  most  success- 
ful preacher  who  lulls  and  soothes  rather  than  astonishes,  and 
who  adroitly  uses  that  which  the  people  already  know  rather  than 
he  who  carries  them  forward  to  unexplored  mines  or  moimtain 
passes,  or  untrodden  fields.  He  who  adopts  a  reverse  course 
to  this  may  serve  his  Master,  and  receive  his  crown,  and  gather 
the  gratitude  of  the  select  and  affectionate  few;  but  he  will  pay 
the  penalty  in  a  small  audience  and  a  very  limited  range  of  use- 
fulness. How  can  it  be  othen^'ise?  the  thousands,  or  the  millions, 
are  neither  largely  read  nor  highly  cultured;  at  the  best  they  are 
serious  people,  with  minds  well  disposed  towards  religious  truth; 
the  preacher  must  make  his  most  of  this ;  that  he  does  not 
<l  make  the  most  of   this  is  perhaps  the  serious  fault  of   the 


•  This  quotation  is  from  a  very  able  review  of  Mr.  Parsons'  published 
volome  of  sermons,  in  the  Congregational  Magauneiox  1831. 
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modem  pulpit ;  that  he  has  made  the  most  of  this  is  the  honour 
of  Mr,  Parsons.  But  hence  it  is  that  where  thought  and 
scholarship  fail,  feeling,  emotion,  are  triumphant  and  successful; 
these  are  the  strings  upon  which  so  few  play,  or  can  play ;  the 
brilliant  thought,  the  felicitous  expression,  the  happy  allusion, 
all  admirable  in  themselves,  miss  the  audience ;  the  affecting 
incident,  the  impassioned  appeal,  the  natural  description,  these ' 
all  are  able  to  appreciate,  and  these  not  only  all  usually  tell, 
but  they  affect  and  influence  character.  So  far  as  the  drapery 
of  the  sermon  is  the  subject  of  remark,  it  is  in  these  we  are  to 
notice  at  once  a  chief  excellency  of  Mr.  Parsons,  and  a  very 
characteristic  illustration  of  his  genius. 

(Tobt  continued*'^ 
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jTutur^ 

BY  EUGENE  BERSIER.* 

TRANSLATED     BY     ANNIB     HARWOOD. 

I,  Original  Sin. 

"  Bat  not  as  the  offence,  so  also  is  the  free  gift.  For  If  through  the 
offence  of  one  many  be  dead,  much  more  the  grace  of  God  and  the  gift  by 
grace,  which  is  by  one  man  Jesus  Christ,  hath  abounded  unto  many." — 

ROM.  T.  15. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Nile  and  the  Euphrates,  in  the  places  now 
solitary  and  desolate,  where  once  stood  famous  cities,  there  are 
found  year  by  year  traces  of  ancient  civilisation.  Stones  still 
remain  there,  covered  with  inscriptions  before  which  science 
stands  silent,  baffled  and  ignorant ;  for  ages  they  have  kept  in 

*  In  his  preface  to  the  original  edition  the  author  says :  "My  aim  in  this 
treatise  has  been  to  consider  the  Christian  doctrines  of  the  £all  and  of 
redemption  in  one  special  aspect.  I  have  been  struck  by  the  light  thrown 
upon  tnese  two  main  points  of  the  teaching  of  Christianity  by  the  great  fact 
ot  soluiarity  broueht  into  sudi  prominence  of  late  in  social  philosophy.  I 
venture  to  hope  that  these  pages  may  attract  the  attention  of  thoughtful 
readers,  and  leaul  them  to  study  yet  more  deeply  this  religious  problem, 
«rhich  aeems  to  me  to  give  the  due  to  the  history  and  destinies  of  mankind." 
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their  mysterious  characters  the  secret  of  ancient  days,  which  the 
future  has  yet  to  decipher.  Hordes  of  conquering  barbarians 
have  swept  by  them,  looking  at  them  only  in  dull,  savage  wonder- 
ment Arabs  have  pitched  their  tents  around,  or  slept  in  their 
sheltering  shadow,  without  a  thought  of  the  departed  greatness  of 
which  they  are  the  memorials.  But  let  a  few  more  years  pass,  and 
the  penetrating  eye  of  some  scholar  of  genius  will  decipher,  in 
these  almost  obliterated  characters,  the  history  of  the  first  ages 
of  the  world.  The  past  will  spring  in  renewed  life  out  of  those 
dark  deeps,  in  which  it  seemed  for  ever  buried ;  strange  reve- 
lations will  astonish  our  descendants;  and  these  stones,  mute 
to-day,  will  tell  to  the  men  of  the  twentieth  centuiy  what  hopes 
and  thoughts  were  cherished  in  the  world  two  thousand  years 
before  Christ 

This  idea  presented  itself  to  my  mind,  as  I  was  thinkmg  of 
those  great  truths  of  revelation,  which  lie  for  ages  undiscovered 
and  yet  are  destined  one  day  to  flood  the  world  with  light 
Such  are  the  truths  of  the  oneness  of  God,  and  the  oneness  of 
the  family  of  man,  written  in  the  first  pages  of  Genesis,  and  yet 
ignored  through  ages  of  paganism  and  barbarism,  till  Jesus 
Christ  came  to  reveal  them  anew  to  the  world ;  such  are  some 
of  the  grand  elements  of  gospel  truth,  over  which  a  veil 
has  hung  for  eighteen  centuries,  and  which  are  only  now  first 
apprehended  by  the  human  conscience,  and  recognised  as  the 
ideal  to  which  its  highest  aspirations  tend.  Who  dreamed,  in 
the  dark  days  of  the  middle  ages,  of  the  new  lights  which  were 
to  arise  out  of  those  inspired  pages?  Who  would  have  thought 
that  in  them  the  modem  world  would  discover  not  only  the 
charter  of  spiritual  enfranchisement,  but  the  secret  of  al) 
progress  and  of  all  social  and  political  reformation  ? 

The  subject  we  are  about  to  treat  has  suggested  this  train  ot 
reflection.  There  is  a  truth  which  seems  to  be  the  discoverv  of 
our  age,  and  which,  rightly  understood,  is,  we  are  told,  to  throw 
new  light  on  all  the  problems  of  philosophy,  history,  and  social 
order.  This  is  what  is  called  the  solidarity  of  man.  By  this  term 
is  meant  that  mankind  forms  one  body,  not  in  a  figure  of  speech 
merely,  but  as  an  actual  fact ;  that  in  his  physical,  intellectual. 
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and  moral  natnre^  man  is  linked  to  his  fellows  by  bonds  close, 
intimate,  and  strong,  which  need  to  be  clearly  recognised 
Science  affirms  that  a  child  who  throws  a  pebble  into  the  ocean 
produces  a  vibration  which,  passing  from  molecule  to  molecule, 
extends  to  the  very  ends  of  the  world;  and  it  asserts  on  good 
grounds,  that  the  same  law  of  transmission  prevails  in  the 
domain  of  intelligence  and  of  will.  This  is  what  is  meant  by 
the  law  of  solidarity. 

Now  this  truth,  which  is  spoken  of  as  new,  was  eighteen 
centuries  ago  contained  in  the  writings  of  St  Paul ;  it  is  the 
doctrine  which  underlies  and  explains  the  whole  epistle  to  the 
Romans ;  it  is  the  veiy  truth  which  he,  the  old  Jew,  old  Pharisee, 
old  sectary,  placed  in  the  centre  of  history  as  the  sole  explana- 
tion possible  of  the  destinies  of  mankind. 

Let  us  now  enter  directly  on  this  great  subject,  and  follow  in 
our  study  of  it  the  order  observed  by  St  Paul  himself.  We 
shall  treat  first  of  this  truth  as  we  trace  it  in  the  fall,  by  which 
we  may  be  led,  secondly,  to  see  the  operation  of  the  same 
principle  in  REDEBomoN. 

St  Paul  in  the  opening  of  his  epistle  to  the  Romans 
boldly  faces  the  universal  fact  of  evil— evil  to  which  he  gives 
its  true,  Bible  name  of  sin.  He  describes  it  in  graphic 
characters  ;  he  tears  asimder  all  the  veils  behind  which  human 
pride  seeks  to  shelter  itself;  he  shows  the  presence  of  evil,  not 
only  in  those  exceptional  excesses  and  monstrous  forms,  those 
unnatural  crimes  which  he  brands  with  such  holy  indignation, 
but  in  the  very  source  of  the  life,  deep  rooted  in  the  soul, 
poisoning  all  the  thoughts,  desires,  and  affections  of  the  human 
creature,  and  producing  its  natural  fruits — suffering,  condemna- 
tion, death. 

Whence  then,  he  asks,  comes  this  terrible  calamity,  this 
universal  evil?  Turning  to  the  page  of  ancient  revelation,  he 
does  not  hesitate  to  answer  that  the  one,  first,  transgression 
has  brought  upon  us  sin,  and  death  its  due  regard:  '*by  one 
man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin." 

This  is  what  is  called  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  original  sin^ 
a  doctrine  disputed,  ridiculed,  attacked  by  every  weapon  of 
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scorn  and  satire,  but  which  I,  a  disciple  of  St.  Paul,  accept 
without  shame  or  hesitation,  not  blindly,  but  with  a  firm  and 
logical  conviction,  because  to  me  it  seems,  of  all  the  proposed 
solutions  of  the  problems  of  evil,  the  only  one  which  recognises 
all  the  gravity  of  the  case,  which  escapes  fatalism,  which  assigns 
an  adequate  cause  for  our  misery,  while  it  leaves  unshaken  that 
foundation  of  moral  order — human  responsibility. 

There  may  be  some  who  repudiate  this  doctrine  with  precon- 
ceived disdain  or  invincible  repugnance.  I  would  beg  them 
to  consider,  £irst,  that  Paul  has  some  right  to  be  listened  to  by 
them,  were  it  only  on  this  ground,  that  he  was  one  of  the 
greatest  spiritual  emancipators  of  humanity.  I  would  ask  them 
to  remember  further,  that  if  faith  has  its  prejudices,  it  is  at  least 
possible  that  incredulity  may  also  be  prejudiced ;  that  before 
allowing  themselves  to  be  offended  by  a  word  it  would  be  well 
to  examine  what  that  word  really,  signifies ;  and  that  those  who 
claim  the  most  unbiased  regard  for  truth  ought  to  be  the  last  to 
say,  "  Can  any  good  thing  come  out  <?f  Nazareth  ?  " 

Let  us  however  start  with  a  right  understanding,  lest  we  be 
arming  ourselves  to  fight  with  phantoms.  The  doctrine  of 
original  sin  is  often  presented  in  a  manner  which  is  widely 
different  from  that  of  St  Paul,  and  against  which  conscience 
rebels  with  reason.  It  is  said — and  here  I  attack  a  S3rstem  which, 
under  the  name  of  imputation,  has  long  ruled  theology — ^it  is 
said,  '^  Man  is  condenmed  for  the  sin  of  Adam.  That  sin  is 
imputed  to  him  as  his  own  fault  God  visits,  judges,  con- 
demns in  us  the  crime  of  our  first  father.  See,"  it  is  said, 
"  that  child  just  bom;  he  bears  upon  him  the  seal  of  the  first 
curse,  and  if  he  dies  unpurified  by  the  waters  of  baptism  he 
is  destined  to  suffer,  some  say  in  eternal  death,  others  the 
torments  of  that  place  known  in  Catholic  theology  as  ptu-gatoiy, 
where  he  may  hope,  in  the  course  of  years  and  ages,  to  expiate 
the  fault  which  he  committed  in  being  bom.''  * 


•  RochdU  Confession  of  Faith,  Arts,  x.,  xi.— "We  believe  that  the 
whole  race  of  Adam  is  infected  ¥rith  this  contagion,  which  is  original  sin 
and  a  hereditary  yioe We  believe  also  that  this  vice  is  truly  a 
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If  this  be  indeed  dut  whidi  is  intended  by  the  doctrine  oi 
original  sin,  then  with  all  the  strength  of  my  convictions  I 
repudiate  it  I  reject  it  not  in  the  name  of  my  proud  and 
oflfended  reason,  but  in  the  name  of  my  conscience,  formed 
and  enlightened  by  the  teaching  of  Scripture  itself  For,  if 
there  is  one  principle  which  Scripture  assumes,  and  on  which 
it  eveiy  where  insists,  it  is  that  expressed  by  the  prophet,  "  The 
soul  that  hath  sinned  it  shall  die";  that  every  one,  in  the  words 
of  St  Paul,  shall  bear  his  own  burden ;  that,  as  says  Ezekiel, 
the  son  shall  not  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  father  before  the 
judgment  seat  of  God,  and  that  the  father  shall  not  bear  the 
iniquity  of  the  son ;  that,  in  a  word,  evety  one  shall  be  judged 
according  to  his  own  works.* 

It  is  not  imputation  which  Paul  teaches;  never  does  he 
say  that  we  shall  be  condemned  for  a  fsiult  in  which  we  had 
no  part,  and  which  we  have  never  knowingly  and  volun- 
tarily ratified.    Against  sudi  a  doctrine,  I  appeal  to  that  invin- 


sin,  sufficient  to  condemn  the  whole  human  race,  even  little  children  from 
the  womb  of  their  mothers ;  and  that  it  is  so  accounted  before  God.' ' 

Augsburg  Confession,  Art.  xi. — **  It  is  further  taught  that  this  evil  or 
original  vice  is  properly  a  sin,  which  brings  down  damnation  and  eternal 
death  upon  those  who  are  not  regenerated  by  baptism  and  the  Holy 
Ghost.*' 

The  old  confession  of  sins  with  which  the  Calvinist  creed  commences 
expresses  in  a  far  more  just  and  striking  manner  the  twofold  fact  of  our 
original  corruption  and  of  our  responsibility.  "Lord  God,  Father 
almighty  and  eternal,  we  acknowledge  and  confess  before  Thy  sacred  majesty 
that  we  are  poor  sinners,  conceived  and  bom  in  corruption,  .  .  .  and 
that  we  transgress  every  day,  and  in  divers  manners.  Thy  holy  command- 
ments ;  by  which  transgression  we  draw  down  upon  us,  by  a  Just  judgment, 
condemnation,  death,"  etc.,  etc. 

*  Ezekiel  xviii.  ao. — In  opposition  to  this  text  the  teaching  of  the 
decalogue  is  often  quoted :  "  I  the  Lord  thy  God  am  a  jealous  God, 
visiting  the  iniquity  of  the  finthers  upon  the  diildren  unto  the  third  and 
fourth  generation  of  them  that  hate  Me,  and  showing  mercy  unto  thousands 
of  them  that  love  Me  and  keep  My  commandments."  I  would  observe 
that  the  decalogue  is  not  addressing  individuals  but  a  nation  :  *'  Hear,  O 
Tsrael,"  etc. ;  that  the  sanctions  of  the  decalogue  are  purely  temporal, 
because  a  nation  has  not  immortality;  that  the  consequences  here  spoken 
of  are  therefore  the  temporcU  consequences  of  the  sins  of  the  fathers  ;  and 
that  this  declaration  is  strictly  in  accordance  with  experience  and  fact. 
Ezdciel,  on  the  contrary,  takes  his  stand  directly  on  the  moral  ground  of 
individual  responsibility.  There  is  no  contradiction  between  him  and  the 
anthor  of  the  decalogue;  there  Is  simply  a  difference  of  standpoint. 
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cible  feeling  of  justice  which  God  has  implanted  deep  in  the 
human  conscience ;  I  appeal  to  the  ciy  of  the  Just  One  on 
the  cross,  **  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they 
do."  I  am  ready  to  bow  before  every  mystery  too  wonderful 
for  me,  ready  to  submit  my  feeble,  faltering  reason  to  the 
positive  teachings  of  revelation;  but  I  cannot  admit  that  God 
should  belie  Himself.  With  Abraham  I  exclaim,  ''That  be 
far  from  Thee  to  slay  the  righteous  with  the  wicked ;  and  that 
the  righteous  should  be  as  the  wicked,  tnat  be  far  from  Thee. 
Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right  ?  '*  (Gen.  xviiL 
25.)  Take  away  from  me  this  hope,  this  faith,  this  certainty; 
and  I  see  before  me  only  the  arbitrary  power  of  a  God  who 
terrifies  me;  and  the  gospel,  instead  of  coming  as  a  light  to 
shine  around  me,  good  tidings  to  set  my  heart  at  rest,  only 
renders  more  dense,  hopeless,  and  awful  the  darkness  that 
weighs  upon  my  souL 

Let  us  then  dismiss  this  system,  and  place  in  contrast  to  it 
the  true  teaching  of  St  Paul.  Mystery  there  is  and  must  be 
in  a  subject  like  this,  but  let  us  not  create  it  where  God  has 
made  none. 

Where  then  is  the  mystery  ?  Is  it  in  the  existence  of  evil  ? 
is  it  in  the  fall  of  man  ?  But  if  evil  had  been  impossible  there 
would  have  been  no  trial ;  man  would  have  had  no  power  of 
choice,  no  gift  of  liberty.  Take  away  the  liberty  of  the 
creature,  and  what  remains  in  creation?  The  splendours  of  the 
sky  and  the  glories  of  earth.  Hark  1  the  voice  of  worlds  filling 
the  infinite  expanse  with  eternal  harmony ;  the  sound  of  many 
waters  mysteriously  moved,  swelling  and  subsiding  on  our 
shores ;  the  chant  of  the  wind  in  primeval  forests ;  the  murmur 
of  life  thrilling  all  animated  nature.  See!  light  flashes  in  the 
sombre  vault  of  silent  night;  the  innumerable  host  of  stars 
appear;  the  sun  stretches  long  fiery  fingers  on  the  far  horizon, 
then  comes  forth  in  his  glory,  and  sheds  floods  of  light  and 
heat  over  awakened  nature;  mountains  mirror  themselves  in 
quiet  lakes ;  rivers  flow  on,  carrying  freshness  and  life ;  earth 
becomes  a  garden  of  beauty  and  sweetness.  There  is  all 
nature  endowed  with  eternal  youth  and  sovereign  beauty.  Yes: 
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but  that  nature  wants  an  interpreter,  that  temple  a  priest,  that 
concert  a  voice  coming  from  a  free  and  loving  heart,  and 
saying,  "  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest! "  This  was  to  be  the 
part  of  man,  made  in  the  Divine  image ;  without  man  all  was 
passive,  inert,  in  nature,  and  God  received  only  sm  unreasoning 
and  necessary  obedience.  There  was  wanting  the  intelligent, 
loving,  willing  being,  who  in  the  fuU  possession  of  liberty 
should  respond  to  the  love  of  God. 

But  how  can  we  conceive  of  liberty  without  an  ordeal,  with- 
out the  possibility  of  a  fall  ?  Man  in  the  ordeal  fell ;  being 
free,  it  was  in  his  power  to  do  so.  The  mystery  is  not  there. 
The  mystery  is  here,  expressed  in  the  three  following  questions. 

How  could  God,  who  is  good,  and  who  knew  what  would  be 
the  issue  of  the  trial,  ordain  and  will  it  ? 

How  could  God,  who  is  merciful,  after  the  trial,  allow 
humanity  to  grow  and  develop  itself?  , 

How  could  God,  who  is  just,  permit  that,  in  consequence  of 
the  sin  of  our  first  father,  we  all  should  be  bom  sinners  and 
inclined  to  evil  ? 

These  are  the  questions  which  I  wish  to  answer ;  not  indeed 
that  I  can  pretend  to  remove  all  mystery,  but  that  I  believe 
the  Divine  word  sheds  at  least  light  enough  upon  their  darkness, 
to  satisfy  our  consciences  until  the  day  when  God  will  justify 
His  ways  to  men,  and  reveal  Himself  fully  to  those  who,  in 
spite  of  appearances,  have  held  fast  faith  in  His  righteousness 
and  love. 
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sufficient  for  our  present  purpose  to  remark  that  it  is  an  exceed- 
ingly curious  and  interesting  study  to  notice  how  Ophiolatreia^ 
or  serpent  worship,  has  existed  in  almost  every  considerable 
country  in  the  ancient  world ;  and  we  take  it  to  be  a  remarkable 
proof  that  the  narrative  of  Moses  is  corroborated  by  manifold 
evidences  from  the  most  venerable  superstitions.  The  most 
popular  index  to  this  subject  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Deane.*  This 
work  is  not  written  in  a  popular  style,  is  now,  we  believe, 
rarely  to  be  met  with,  and  is  caj)able  of  large  amplification 
from  subsequent  sources ;  but  it  abounds  with  engravings  of 
coins,  inscriptions,  and  monuments,  bringing  the  subject  home  to 
the  eye,  without  which  it  cannot  so  distinctly  be  impressed  on 
the  mind  of  the  reader.  Mr.  Deane  followed  too  in  the 
course  of  the  learned  labours  of  Jacob  Bryant  and  Faber,  and 
the  astonishing  and  scholarly  recreations  of  Stukeley,  whose 
unwearied  genius  evoked,  as  by  a  "  master  hand,  and  the  wave 
of  a  magician's  wand,"  the  Python  of  Delphi  in  the  wilds  of  Wilt- 
shire. The  subject  has  therefore  received  the  contributions  of 
great  learning,  and  its  illustrations  have  been  traced  among  the 
ruins  of  Babylon,  in  the  worship  of  Persia,  tlirough  the  singular 
mythologies  of  Hindostan,  and  Greece,  and  Eg>'pt,  and  China  \ 
especially  through  the  old  Teutonic  lore  in  the  Celtic  monu- 
ments of  Gaul  and  ancient  Britain ;  through  Mexico  and  the 
great  mystical  monuments  of  America,  many  bearing  so  close  a 
resemblance  to  Stonehenge  and  other  mysterious  monuments 
in  our  own  country;  and  throughout  innumerable  sjyots  and 
places  more  obscure,  but  furnishing  equal  evidences  of  the  pre- 
valence of  this  singular  form  of  idolatry.  It  cannot  be  unin- 
teresting or  unsuggestive,  to  a  believer  in  the  Divine  oracles  of 
the  Christian  revelation,  to  find  such  abundant  incidental 
lights  strewn  abroad  among  the  traditions  of  all  peoples.  Not 
merely  in  the  first  mysterious  story  of  the  fall,  in  Genesis,  but 
throughout  the  Scriptures  the  serpent,  and  that  huge  form  of 

*  **  The  Worship  of  the  Serpent  Traced  throughout  the  World  :  attesting 
the  Temptation  ot,  and  Fall  of  Man,  by  the  Instrumentality  of  a  Serpent 
Tempter."  By  the  Rev.  John  Bathurst  Deane,  M.  A.,  F.S.A.,  Pembroke 
College,  Cambridge. 
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the  serpent,  the  dragon,  is  spoken  of  as  embodying  to  the 
mind  the  principle  of  evil :  as  in  Isaiah,  '^  The  Lord  shall 
punish  the  serpent,  that  crooked  serpent,  and  He  shall  slay  the 
dragon  that  is  in  the  sea ;"  and  in  the  Revelation,  "  And  the 
great  dragon  was  cast  out,  that  old  serpent  called  the  devil, 
and  Satan,  which  deceiveth  the  whole  world ;"  and  again,  "He 
laid  hold  on  the  dragon,  that  old  serpent  which  is  the  devil, 
and  Satan,  and  bound  him." 

We  have  said  a  singular  instinct  pervades  all  our  ideas  con- 
nected with  the  serpent.  The  creature  is  not  regarded  so  much 
with  fear  as  with  a  loathing  mingled  with  horror ;  it  has  not 
been  often  that,  as  in  Shelley's  verse,  it  has  excited  the  pitying 
regards  of  poetry ;  rather  does  it  seem  as  if  Milton  in  his  mag- 
nificent conception  in  "  Paradise  Lost,"  when  Satan  returned  to 
Pandemonium,  expressed  the  sense  of  mankind.  After  reciting 
his  successes  in  Eden,  expecting  an  "  universal  shout  and  high 
applause  to  fill  his  ear,"  on  the  contrary,  on  all  sides  he  was 
greeted  by  a  dismal  universal  hiss,  sounds  of  scorn,  hiss  for  hiss 
reiiuned  with  forked  tongue  to  forked  tongue ;  the  applause 
they  meant  was  turned  to  exploding  hisses,  Satan  transformed 
to  a  serpent,  and  all  transformed,  a  crowd  of  ugly  serpents 
swarming  the  halL 

"  With  complicated  monsters,  head  and  tail. 
Scorpion  and  asp»  and  amphisbsena  dire, 
Cerastes  homed,  hydnis,  and  ellops  drear, 
And  dipsas  (not  so  thick  swarmed  once  the  soil 
Bedropt  with  blood  of  Gorgon,  or  the  isle 
Ophiusa) ;  but,  still  greatest  he  the  midst. 
Now  dragon  grown,  larger  than  whom  the  sun 
Ingendered  in  the  Pythian  vale  on  slime, 
Huge  Python,  and  his  power  no  less  he  seemed 
Above  the  rest  still  to  retain.    They  all 
Him  followed,  issuing  forth  to  the'  open  field." 

Such  seems  to  be  the  aspect  fi-om  which  we  may  regard  this 
only  universal  idolatry.  As  Mr.  Deane  says:  the  mystic  serpent 
entered  into  the  mythology  of  every  nation,  "  consecrated  al- 
most every  temple,  symbolised  almost  every  deity,  was  imagined 
in  the  heavens,  stamped  upon  the  earth,  and  ruled  in  the 
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realms  of  everlasting  soxiow.  His  subtilty  raised  him  into  an 
emblem  of  wisdom ;  he  was  therefore  pictured  upon  the  8^ 
of  Minerva,  and  crowned  her  helmet  TkekfUfwledge  of  futurity 
which  he  displayed  in  paradise  exalted  him  into  a  symbol  of 
vaticination ;  he  was  therefore  oracular^  and  reigned  at  Delphi 
The  opming  of  the  eyes  of  our  deluded  first  parents  obtained  him 
an  altar  in  the  temple  of  the  god  of  healing  \  he  is  therefore  the 
constant  companion  of  iEsculapius.  In  the  distribution  of  his 
qualities  the  genius  of  mythology  did  not  even  gloss  over  his 
malignant  attributes.  The  fascination  with  which  he  intoxicated 
the  souls  of  the  first  sinners,  depriving  them  at  once  of  purity 
and  immortality,  of  the  image  of  God  and  of  the  life  fA 
angels,  was  symbolically  remembered  and  fatally  celebrated  in 
the  oigies  of  Bacchus,  where  serpents  crowned  the  heads  of  the 
bacchantes,  and  the  'poculum  boni  dsemonis'  circulated  under 
the  auspices  of  the  ophite  hierogram  chased  upon  its  rinu  But 
the  most  remarkable  remembrance  of  the  power  of  the  paradi- 
siacal serpent  is  displayed  in  the  position  which  he  retains  in 
Tartarus.  A  cunodracontic  Cerberus  guards  the  gates ;  serpents 
are  coiled  upon  the  chariot  wheels  of  Proserpine ;  serpents  pave 
the  abyss  of  torment ;  and  even  serpents  constitute  the  caduceus 
of  Mercury,  the  talisman  which  he  holds  when  he  conveys  the 
soul  to  Tartarus.  The  image  of  the  serpent  is  stamped  upon 
every  mythological  fable  connected  with  the  realms  of  Pluto. 
Is  it  not  then  probable  that  in  the  universal  symbol  of  heathen 
idolatry  we  recognise  the  universal  object  of  primitive  worship 
— THE  SERPENT  OF  PARADISE  ?  "  And  this  Strange  attraction 
of  serpent  worship  has  not  been  confined  to  the  heathen  world. 
Among  the  Jews,  previous  to  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  many 
appear  to  have  become  ophites^  or  serpent  worshippers ;  hence  we 
read  of  the  king  that  *'  he  removed  the  high  places,  and  brake 
the  images,  and  cut  down  the  groves,  and  brake  in  pieces  the 
brazen  serpent  that  Moses  had  made,  for  unto  those  days  the 
children  of  Israel  did  bum  incense  unto  it ;  and  he  called  it 
Nehush.**  It  is  not  so  wonderful  that  the  image  associated 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  with  the  remarkable  interposition  of 
Providence   in  the  wilderness  should  become  an  object  of 
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idolatry ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  in  the  early  ages  of  Christ- 
ianity there  should  be  a  sect  of  Christian  ophites.  It  sprang 
out  of  the  Nicolaitanes  and  Gnostics,  and  consisted  in  honouring 
the  serpent  instead  of  the  Saviour.  The  Gnostics  believed  that 
the  Ruler  of  the  world  was  serpentine  in  form ;  they  regarded 
the  serpent  as  the  fountain  of  all  wisdom ;  and  a  curious  story 
is  told  of  these  heretics  by  Epiphanius.  ^'  They  keep,**  he 
says,  ^  2l  live  serpent  in  a  chest,  and  at  the  time  of  the  mys- 
teries entice  him  out  by  placing  bread  before  him  upon  a  table ; 
openmg  his  door  he  comes  out,  and,  having  ascended  the  table, 
folds  himself  about  the  bread ;  this  they  call  a  perfect  sacrifice. 
They  not  only  break  and  distribute  this  among  the  votaries, 
but  whosoever  will  may  kiss  the  serpent  This  the  wretched 
people  call  the  eucharist.  They  conclude  the  mysteries  by 
singing  a  hjrmn,  through  him,  to  the  Supreme  Being.*' 

As  the  traveller  winds  along  the  Rhine  at  its  most  fascinating 
part,  he  looks  up  to  the  '^  castled  crag  of  Drachenfels,'* — that  is, 
the  Dragm  field— wbttt^  ages  ago,  tradition  says  the  white 
maiden  went  in  her  innocence  and  purity  to  do  battle  with  and  to 
overcome  the  monster  snake.  But  such  traditions  float  through 
all  mythology ;  all  nations  have  them ;  there  is  a  dragon  in  the 
story  of  every  race^ — the  myths  of  Apollo,  Perseus,  and  Crishna 
are  all  the  legends  of*  a  Drachenfels  \  so  also  our  own  national 
but  most  difficult  legend  of  St  George  and  the  Dragon.  It  is 
singular  that  such  ideas  as  these  seem  wrought  into  the  instincts 
of  die  human  race.  It  does  not  seem  very  possible  to  give  either 
the  law  of  the  human  mind  by  which  it  is  so,  or  to  give  in  to  the 
understanding  all  the  links  of  testimony  by  which  this  singular 
tuth  or  feeling  has  become  prevalent;  but  the  facts  are  very 
i^ble,  as  we  say,  curiously  inwrought  into  the  mind  of  man,  so 
that  the  theology  of  the  serpent  seems  in  some  way  or  other  to 
be  synonymous  almost  with  all  religion.  The  serpent  as  the  cause 
of  the  fall  of  man,  and  the  serpent  overcome  by  some  bright, 
beneficent,  Divine  being,  are  ideas  which  take  their  place  with 
great  distinctness  among  the  traditions  of  very  different  people. 
Some  of  the  brightest  traditions  and  faiths  of  Greece  gathered 
round  the  idea  of  the  serpent,  —  that  for  instance  of  the 
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bright  Apollo,  who  slew  the  Pythofiy  and  was  therefore  wor- 
shipped at  Delphi  under  the  very  form  of  the  serpent  he  slew; 
just  as  papists  now  adore  the  cross,  in  honour  of  Him  who 
died  upon  it,  or  as  the  old  Israelites  adored  the  brazen  serpent, 
as  it  had  delivered  them  from  the  power  of  the  fiery  flying 
serpent  The  Python  had  been  the  deity  of  the  place,  and  the 
contest  between  Apollo  and  Python  was  resi)ecting  the  oracle. 
The  Python  was  a  monster  who  had  been  hatched  in  the  mud; 
against  him  went  forth  the  bright  concjueror  and  slew  hinu 
Hence  came  those  public  assemblies  at  Delphi  called  pythia^ 
originally  intended  for  the  adoration  of  the  Python  ;  but  seven 
days  after  the  victory  of  Apollo  the  Pythonian  games  were 
instituted,  on  the  seventh  day  of  which  a  h)inn  called  a  paan^ 
was  sung  to  Apollo  in  honour  of  his  victory ;  and  such  an 
institution  corresponds  very  singularly  to  our  institution  and 
observance  of  the  sabbath :  thus  the  conquest  of  the  serpent  was 
woven  into  the  whole  heart  of  the  Grecian  mythology.  So  also 
was  another  bright  legend  which  has  furnished  a  subject  for 
poets,  painters,  and  sculptors :  the  death  of  the  Medusa,  and  the 
deliverance  of  Andromeda,  and  the  vengeance  of  Perseus.  The 
story  of  Perseus  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating.  It  had  been  said 
that  the  cruel  Medusa,  with  her  snaky  environments  and  power 
by  her  glance  to  turn  men  into  stone,  was  not  subject  to  death. 
Perseus  prepared  himself  for  the  enterprise  therefore,  equipped 
by  gifts  from  the  gods :  Mercury  gave  him  wings  annexed  to 
his  heels,  Pluto  a  helmet,  Pallas  a  shield  and  a  looking  glass. 
He  found  the  Medusa  sleeping,  but  durst  not  present  himself 
towards  her  lest  she  should  awake ;  but  turning  his  head  aside 
he  beheld  her  in  the  glass  of  Pallas,  and  by  this  means  direct- 
ing his  blow  cut  off  her  head  The  Medusa's  head,  said  to  be 
most  beautiful,  but  bound  and  wreathed  with  snakes,  has 
furnished  a  subject  for  much  illustration  since,  especially  the 
matchless  and  fearful  painting  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  the 
glorious  bronze  of  Benvenuto  Cellini,  both  in  Florence.  We 
cannot  adopt  the  expositions  of  those  writers  who  teach  us  to  find 
in  these  strange  excursions  of  mingled  superstition  and  imagi- 
nation only  allusions  to  the  rising  or  setting  of  the  sun,  the 
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mystery  of  the  dawn  and  the  evening,  and  the  mystery  of  the 
heaving  sea. 

The  achievements  of  Pergeus  were  twofold,  and  separated 
from  each  other :  the  conquest  of  the  Gorgons  and  the 
slaughter  of  Medusa, — ^and  after  this  the  salvation  of  Andromeda 
from  the  fearful  sea  monster :  Perseus  was  the  great  serpent 
slayer.  In  the  deliverance  of  Andromeda  we  behold  the 
beautiful  woman  chained  to  the  rock  and  delivered  over  to  the 
cruelty  of  the  huge  sea  snake,  when  Perseus,  fresh  from  the 
victory  over  the  more  terrific  Gorgons,  appears  and  becomes 
her  saviour.  So  abundant  were  these  singular  and  charming 
legends  of  the  deadly  snake  and  the  victorious  man. 

But  even  still  more  remarkable  in  these  m)rthological  traces 

of  the  serpent  is  the  tradition   of  the  bright  Crishna.      In 

Maurice's  "  History  of  Hindostan,"  in  the  second  volume,  is 

a  very  remarkable  picture  of  Crishna,  who  seems  to  have  been 

at  once  the  strong  Hercules  and  the  radiant  Apollo  combined 

in  the  Hindoo  myth.  In  the  picture  to  which  we  have  referred, 

the  god,  pourtrayed  as  a  beautiful  youth,  is  enfolded  in  the 

coils  of    a    massive    serpent,    the  serpent  biting   the  heel  of 

Crishna^    Crishna  throughout  Hindostan  was  venerated  as  the 

being  most  propitious  to  the  good,  and  most  terrible  to  the 

wicked;  he  overcame  the  black  and  evil  serpent  who  lay 

concealed  in  the  great  river,   the   streams  of  which  he  so 

poisoned  that  all  who  tasted  its  waters  instantly   expired. 

Crishna  was  filled  with  Divine  mercy ;  he  restored  cattle,  and 

men  and  women,  to  life ;    he  assumed  an  infantile  forniy  andy 

arming  himself  only  with  the  innocence  of  a  childy  he  went  forth 

to  do  battle  with  the  great  serpent;  but  the  serpent  vomited  out 

streams  of  fire,  and  fhrew  his  immense  folds  round  Crishna's 

body;  but  then,  in  the  presence  of  a  multitude  of  spectators, 

Crishna  tore  the  body  of  the  creature  in  pieces,  tore  off  his 

heads,  and  danced  in  triumph  upon  them.     Crishna,  although 

triumphant,   in  answer  to  ardent  entreaty,   permitted  these 

parts  still  to  live ;  and  so  they  survive  in  the  world  because 

they  have  had  Crishna's  foot  upon  them.    The  story  of  Crishna 

is  indeed  very  marvellous;  it  is  said  he  took  pity  on  the 
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immense  snake,  and  said  to  it,  ''Begone  quickly  into  the 
abyss,  this  place  is  not  proper  for  thee;  since  I  have  engaged 
with  thee,  thy  name  shall  remain  through  all  the  period  of  time, 
and  gods  and  mm  shall  remember  thee  without  dismay;^  so 
the  serpent,  with  his  wife  and  diildren,  hurried  into  the  ab3rss, 
and  the  water,  which  had  been  infected  by  his  poison,  hence- 
forth became  pure.  We  are  not  unaware  of  the  methods 
adopted  to  explain  these  singular  superstitions ;  but  to  a  plain 
and  ordinary  mind  such  explanations  seem  only  to  make  the 
story  more  dark  and  ambiguous.  Crishna  was  in  other  instances 
the  great  serpent  destroyer:  he  crushed  the  serpent  king  of 
Egypt  and  his  army  of  snakes,  and  wets  vulnerable  only  in  the 
soles  of  his  feet^  and  even  with  them  he  set  his  foot  upon  the 
heads  of  the  serpent,  A  plain  mind  reading  such  a  story 
seems  naturally  and  instantly  to  find  a  singular  harmony 
between  the  achievements  of  Crishna  and  all  the  prophecies 
concerning  the  whole  person  and  work  of  Christ  It  has  been 
supposed  that  the  whole  fable  was  grafted  upon  Hindoo 
m3rthology  by  the  first  teachers  of  Christianity,  and  this  has 
very  greatly  arisen  from  the  similarity  of  sounds  between  the 
terms  Crishna  and  Christ,  though  if  their  sounds  are  similar  their 
etymologies  dififer ;  but  the  story  existed  probably  long  before 
Christianity  found  its  way  to  India,  and  there  is  an  individu- 
ality about  the  whole  myth  of  Crishna.  The  truth  is,  the  world 
is  fiill  of  such  stories,  in  which  some  strange  instinct  of  the 
heart  of  man  seems  to  speak  in  harmony  with  that  revelation 
which,  somehow,  represents  the  serpent  as  the  symbol  of  man's 
chief  enemy,  and  which  at  the  same  time  prophecies  the 
coming  of  that  great  Deliverer  who  was  to  bruise  the  serpent's 
head 
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Presence  and  Correspondence. 

a  John  12;  3  John  13, 14. 

Having  many  things  to  write  unto  the  elect  lady  and  her 
chfldren,  whom  he  loved  in  the  truth,  the  elder — as  he  wills 
to  call  himself — ^willed  not  to  write  with  paper  and  ink;  but 
trusted  to  come  in  person  and  speak  face  to  face,  or  mouth  to 
mouthy  that  their  joy  might  be  full.  So  again  to  the  well 
beloved  Gains  writes  the  same  elder,  in  quite  the  same  spirit, 
and  almost  the  same  words :  "  I  had  many  things  to  write,  but 
I  will  not  with  ink  and  pen  write  unto  thee ;  but  I  trust  I 
shall  shortly  see  thee,  and  we  shall  speak  face  to  face."  Joy 
there  might  be,  and  must  be,  in  receiving  a  letter  from  a  pen- 
man such  as  this.  But  for  the  fulness  of  joy  there  must  be  his 
personal  presence ;  and  in  person  he  trusted  to  be  with  his 
correspondents  soon,  and  to  prove  what  a  different  meaning 
''face  to  face  "  has  from  pen,  ink,  and  paper ;  that  in  realising 
the  depth  of  that  difference  their  joy  might  be  full 

It  has  been  said  that  for  anything  like  real  friendship  there 
must  at  one  period  have  been  constant  and  free  conversation. 
"Letters  are  all  very  well;"  and  the  correspondence  of  dose 
friends  is  a  comparative  good  in  default  of  a  positive  better;  but 
a  shrewd  as  well  as  genial  authority  owns  to  having  not  much 
faith  in  that  friendship  which  is  content  with  letters,  and  does 
not  make  constant  efforts  for  the  more  cordial  and  the  closer 
encounter  of  hand  and  eye,  of  actual  face  to  face.  "Without 
this  there  may  be  kind  feeling  and  preference ;  but  warmth  is 
wanting,  and  warmth  is  essential  to  friendship." 

It  was  a  mere  whim,  a  sheer  freak  of  fancy,  that  made  Madame 
de  Stael  and  her  guests  at  the  farm  called  Fosst  sit  round  a 
table  after  dinner,  and  write  letters  to  each  other  instead  of 
conversing.  These  varied  and  multiplied  communiquis^  by  her 
account,  interested  them  so  much,  that  they,  great  conversers 
though  they  were — some  of  them,  if  not  all — were  impatient  to 
stop  the  after  dinner  talk  in  order  to  begin  the  written  corre- 
spondence.    ''  When  any  stranger  came  in,  we  could  not  bear 
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the  intemiption  of  our  habits ;  and  our  pttmy  post  always  went 

its  round.*'    Did  none  of  them  sometimes  feel  what  the  Duchess 

of  Queensberry  felt  in  writing  to  Swift :  ''  Though  I  have  a 

sensible  satisfaction  by  conversing  with  you  in  this  way,  yet  I 

love  mightily  to  look  in  the  person's  face  I  am  speaking  to.     By 

that  one  learns  to  stop  when  it  is  wished,  or  to  mend  what  is 

said  amiss"?    Pope,  again,  writes  to  Swift:  "  If  it  be  the  least 

pleasure  to  you  I  will  write  once  a  week  most  gladly ;  but  can 

you  abstract  the  letters  from  the  person  who  writes  them,  so  far 

as  not  to  feel  more  vexation  in  the  thought  of  our  separation 

than  satisfaction  in  the  nothings  he  can  express  ?     If  you  can, 

really  and  from  my  heart  I  cannot"    Moore  writes  to  Byron  : 

*'  I  long  to  be  near  you,  that  I  might  know  how  you  really  look 

and  feel ;  for  these  letters  tell  nothing,  and  one  word,  a  quatti^ 

occhi^  is  worth  whole  reams  of  correspondence.*'    And  yet,  as 

Landor's  Boccaccio  has  it, 

«• frequent  correspondence 

Retains  the  features,  nay,  brings  back  the  voice ; 
The  very  shoe  creaks,  when  the  letter  opens." 

Immense  as  is  the  distance  between  a  letter  and  an  interview, 
writes  Madame  d'^Vrblay  to  her  Either,  from  abroad,  "  where 
the  dearer  is  unattainable,  its  succedaneum  becomes  more 
precious  than  those  who  enjoy  both  can  believe,  or  even  con- 
ceive. O  my  dearest  father,  let  no  possible  conveyance  pass 
without  giving  me  the  sight  of  your  hand,  if  it  be  but  by  your 
signature."  Between  the  sight  of  a  hand  and  the  warm 
grasp  of  one  the  difference  is  indeed  most  real  One  of  the 
Cranford  worthies  describes  correspondence  as  bearing  much 
the  same  relation  to  personal  intercourse  that  the  hortus  siccus^ 
or  book  of  dried  plants,  does  to  the  living  and  fresh  flowers  in 
the  lanes  and  meadows.  "  Writing  winna  do  it,"  says  Jeanie 
Deans,  when  scheming  how  to  procure  her  sister's  pardon  from 
the  Crown,  ''a  letter  canna  look,  and  pray,  and  beg,  and 
beseech,  as  the  htmaan  voice  can  do  to  the  human  heart  A 
letter's  like  the  music  that  the  ladies  have  for  their  spinnets — 
naething  but  black  scores,  compared  to  the  same  tune  played 
or  sung.   It 's  word  o'  mouth  maun  do  it,  or  naething,  Reuben." 
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Martha  and  Mary 

St.  Luke  x.  38,  seq, 

Olshausen  observes  that  the  account  given  in  St  Luke's  gospel 
of  the  two  sisters  of  Bethany  marks  them,  though  in  few 
touches,  so  strikingly  and  clearly,  that  they  are  often  chosen  as 
the  exemplars  of  the  peculiarities  of  two  distinct  religious  tend- 
encies: Martha  being  the  recognised  type  of  a  life  busily 
devoted  to  externals ;  and  Mary  of  quiet  self  devotion  to  the 
Divine  as  the  one  thing  needful.  "  Among  the  apostles,  Peter 
corresponded  to  Martha ;  John,  on  the  other  hand,  to  Mary." 
The  same  commentator,  while  affirming  that  to  a  certain  extent 
both  tendencies  will  be  combined  in  each  believer,  is  careful  not 
to  overlook  the  existence  of  different  vocations,  and  the  fact  of 
many  being  better  fitted  for  busy  outward  labours  than  for  an 
inner  contemplative  life,  although  the  most  active  must  cultivate 
a  real  spirit  of  devotion,  and  the  most  contemplative  must  con- 
secrate his  energies  to  a  practical  service  of  God.  Although 
Maiy,  as  Jeremy  Taylor  says,  was  commended  for  choosing  the 
better  part,  yet  Mary  had  done  worse,  if  she  had  been  at  the 
feet  of  her  Master  when  she  should  have  relieved  a  perishing 
brother.  "  Martha  was  troubled  with  much  serving ;  that  was 
more  than  need,  and  therefore  she  was  to  blame;  and  some- 
times hearing,  in  some  circumstances,  may  be  more  than  needs; 
and  some  women  are  troubled  with  overmuch  hearing,  and  then 
they  had  better  have  been  serving  the  necessities  of  their 
house." 

The  address  of  Jesus  to  Martha  is  justly  held  to  refer  less  to 
household  activity  in  itself  (for  that  must  be  cared  for)  than 
to  the  state  of  mind  in  which  she  went  about  it,  and  the  com- 
parison she  instituted  in  this  respect  between  herself  and  Mary. 
Busying  herself  to  provide  the  best  entertainment  she  could  for 
the  beloved  Guest,  she  exaggerated  the  relative  value  of  her 
household  diligence;  and  from  the  gratification  she  felt  in 
^uuoowUl — a  term  comprising  "  all  domestic  services  in  which 
Martha  lost  herself  in  needless  busde " — from  the  enjoyment 
she  felt  in  her  congenial  occupations^  arose  the  reproving  speech 
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directed  against  her  sister.*  Martha's  implied  rebuke  of  Mary, 
whom  indeed  she  desires  our  Lord  explicitly  to  rebuke,  is  it- 
self rebuked  in  His  reply.  He  rebukes  first  the  luptfu^  and 
rvpfidCtm — the  being  careful  and  troubled,  turhari^  about  many 
things — ^that  is,  her  ''restless  spirit  of  action,  as  moved  by  the 
impulses  of  creature  affection";  and  next,  He  contrasts  the 
trivial  many  things,  voXX^  with  the  indispensable  one  thing,  &, 
— intimating  at  the  same  time  that  for  the  sake  of  the  former 
she  was  losing  the  latter ;  though  the  many  things  might  be  dis- 
pensed with,  the  one  thing  not 

There  is  something  of  gentle  chiding  too,  or  mild  rebuke,  in 
our  Lord's  ^  Said  I  not  to  thee  .  .  7*  addressed  to  Martha, 
at  her  brother's  grave.  He  had  just  bade  them  take  away  the 
stone ;  and  the  doing  so  would,  as  Dr.  Hanna  puts  it,  at  once 
expose  the  dead,  and  let  loose  the  foul  ef&uvium  of  the  advanced 
decomposition.  '*  The  careful  Martha,  whose  active  spirit  ever 
busied  itself  with  the  outward  and  tangible  side  of  things,  at 
once  perceives  this,  and  hastens  to  interpose  a  check.'*  Let 
us,  however,  be  prompt  to  remember,  with  Bishop  Hall,  that 
*'  it  was  Martha  who  went  to  meet  Jesus. **  So  was  it — to  recal 
the  assumed  affinity  between  Martha  and  Peter  on  one  side, 
Mary  and  John  on  the  other, — so  was  it  Peter  who  "  went  into 
the  sepulchre  **  of  his  risen  Lord.  John  had  outrun  Peter,  when 
to  the  sepulchre  they  ran  both  together.  John  came  first  to 
the  sepulchre ;  yet  went  he  not  in. 

Modem  criticism  is  caustic  on  Bishop  Fisher's  elaboration  of 
a  parallel  between  the  Lady  Margaret  and  Martha  of  Bethany, 
in  four  respects.  First,  nobility  of  person ;  second,  discipline 
of  her  body ;  third,  in  ordering  her  soul  to  God ;  fourth,  in 
hospitality  and  charity.  "  Now,"  urges  the  author  of  the  "  Bio- 
graphia  Borealis,"  '^  unless  there  be,  as  in  all  probability  there 
is,  a  traditional  history  of  Martha,  containing  many  particulars 

*  "  Perhaps  consdcnoe  stinred  her  op  tnd  testified  that  Maiy  had  more  of 
Jesos  than  she.  Bat  as  her  oavinff  for  the  heaTenlv  was  not  sufficiently 
strong  and  pure,  she  suflered  herself  to  be  fettered  by  external  activities, 
which  in  reality  were  more  agreeable  to  her,  and  out  of  this  state  of  mind 
may  have  arisen  her  speech.  Jealous  of  Mary,  she  wished  her  to  be  as  she 
henelf  was." — Olshamen, 
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not  recorded  by  the  evangelists,*  it  would  puzzle  a  herald  to 
prove  her  nobility^  except  it  consisted  in  her  descent  from 
Abraham,  which  made  her  akin  to  the  kings  of  Israel  and 
Judah."  He  adds  that  neither  does  it  appear  in  Scripture  that 
she  disciplined  her  body  in  the  sense  here  meant ;  while,  as  to 
the  third  and  fourth  conformities,  it  is  observable  that ''  in  the 
only  passage  of  the  gospel  wherein  much  is  said  about  Martha, 
she  is  rather  reproved  for  not  turning  her  soul  to  God,  and  for 
being  too  intent  upon  her  hospitality.  But  it  had  long  been  a 
commonplace  to  represent  Martha  and  Mary  as  the  types  or 
symbols  of  the  active  and  the  contemplative  t  duties,  and  every 
good  woman  was  compared  to  one  or  the  other." 

Hardey  Coleridge  himself  compares  a  good  woman  to  them 
both ;  or,  at  least,  exhorts,  in  a  hortatory  sonnet,  a  winsome 
Martha  of  his  acquaintance  to  emulate  the  excellences  of  each. 

"  Thou  bear'st  a  name  by  Jesus  known  and  loved ; 
And  Jesus  gently  did  the  maid  reprove 
For  too  much  haste  to  show  her  eager  love. 
But  blest  is  she  that  may  be  so  reproved. 
Be  Martha  still  in  deed  and  good  endeavour. 
In  faith  like  Mary,  at  His  feet  for  ever." 

Francis  Jacox. 


*  On  which  point  a  foreign  divine,  already  dted,  observes,  in  reference 
to  Martha's  bemg  described  as  owner  of  a  house  in  the  ntbiKu  of  Bethany, 
that  whether  she  was  a  widow,  or  lived  unmarried  with  her  sister  and 
L.azanis,  cannot  be  detennined,  tiie  evangelists  being  *'  remarkably  sparing 
in  their  historic  notices  of  the  persons  mentioned  by  them.  They  confine 
themselves  to  what  is  simpiv  necessary,  and  are  intent  rather  on  the  deline- 
ation  of  their  spiritual  life. 

f  Mr.  £.  S.  Dallas,  in  his  elaborate  treatise  on  the  science  of  criticism, 
glances  casually  but  effectively  at  this  symbolism.  He  is  showing  that 
ours  is  a  chequered  life,  in  wnich  the  moral  forces  cross  and  counteract 
each  other,  and  in  which  no  one  of  them  can  be  regarded  as  by  itself  per- 
fect. Justice  without  mercy,  for  instance,  becomes  hateful,  and  the  gentle- 
ness of  doves  may  fail  if  divorced  from  the  wisdom  of  serpents.  There 
may  be  too  mucJi  of  a  good  thing  :  the  moral  not  less  than  the  physical 
earth  needs  change  of  weather,  and  could  not  thrive  either  in  eternal  sun- 
shine or  in  eternal  showers.  So  it  is  absurd,  he  argues,  to  speak  of  poetry 
and  the  fine  arts  as  if  they  had  not  their  weak  side.  "  Religion  itself  has  its 
weak  side»  and  Mary,  who  sits  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  knows  not  how  much 
she  owes  to  Martha,  who  takes  the  burden  of  the  household  cares."  The 
Itfe  poetical  and  the  life  practical, — ^this  is  his  condusion — ^may  have  each  its 
virtues  ;  but  evidently  they  are  virtues  that  carried  to  certain,  or  uncertain, 
lei^;ths,  encroach  upon  each  other. 
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Na  I.    Tkf  Ufurring  Pilot 
••  Shan  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right  ?"— Gkn.  xvxU.  2$. 

I  RECOLLECT  that,  whcii  a  lad,  I  was  crossing  the  East  River, 
from  New  York  to  Brooklyn,  on  a  very  foggy  day,  in  a  small 
ferryboat  My  father,  and  several  other  individuals  belonging 
to  the  same  company  with  myself,  were  desirous  of  going 
to  Flushing,  on  Long  Island,  to  attend  a  meeting.  It  was 
necessary,  therefore,  to  cross  the  river  early;  and  when  we 
arrived  at  the  foot  of  Fulton  Street,  we  found  that  the  steam- 
boat had  just  left  the  wharf.  Being  unwilling  to  wait  for  its 
return,  we  made  a  party,  with  the  passengers  who  stood  on  the 
ground,  sufficient  to  tempt  the  ferrymen  to  put  off  in  a  small 
boat,  and  convey  us  across  the  river.  The  ferrymen  hesitated 
for  some  time,  but  at  length  the  offer  of  a  sufficient  reward 
induced  them  to  set  out  The  reason  of  their  objection  to 
starting  was  that  the  thick  fog  rendered  the  passage  uncertaiiL 
They  could  scarcely  see  from  one  end  of  the  boat  to  the  other 
and  much  they  feared  that  they  would  lose  their  way,  and  row 
about  the  river  for  several  hours  to  no  purpose. 

At  length  we  set  out,  the  ferrymen  magnifying  the  difficulties 
of  the  passage  as  much  as  possible,  in  order  to  enhance  the 
value  of  their  services.  When  we  first  left  the  wharf,  a  stranger 
stepped  toward  the  stem  of  the  boat,  and  took  the  helm« 
Every  eye  was  fixed  on  him  who  had  assumed  this  res{>onsible 
station,  from  which  every  passenger  had  shrunk.  But  now 
that  one  of  their  number  had  seen  fit  to  take  the  command  of 
the  boat,  on  whose  skill  and  knowledge  solely  depended  the 
success  of  our  little  voyage,  every  one  was  disposed  to  criticise 
him.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  if  he  failed  to  bring  us 
safely  to  the  landing  place  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  he 
would  be  obliged  to  endure  the  reproaches  of  every  one  who 
had  embarked.  Indeed,  it  was  soon  perceived  that  some  were 
unwilling  to  wait  for  his  failure  before  they  gave  vent  to  their 
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feelings.  Thinking  it  a  matter  of  certainty  that  he  could  not 
find  the  way  to  the  feny  stairs  during  a  fog  as  impenetrable  as 
midnight  darkness,  they  began  to  murmur  in  anticipation.  The 
ferrymen  were  the  first  to  evince  their  uneasiness,  by  casting 
glances  at  each  other,  which  were  noticed  by  the  passengers 
and  regarded  as  prognostic  of  ill  success.  One  of  the  passen- 
gers then  asked  the  stranger  at  the  helm  if  he  did  not  think  he 
was  going  too  far  up  the  river.  The  stranger  at  the  helm 
bowed,  and  made  answer  that  if  any  other  gentleman  present 
wished  to  take  the  helm  he  would  resign  it  to  his  chaige; 
fix>m  which  it  was  readily  inferred  that,  so  long  as  he  held 
his  place,  he  intended  to  be  guided  solely  by  his  own  judgment 
This  answer  silenced  complaint  for  a  time,  as  no  other  indi- 
vidual felt  disposed  to  relieve  him  of  his  responsibility.  But 
the  uneasiness  of  the  passengers  increased  as  we  proceeded ; 
and  when  we  became  entirely  surrounded  by  a  fog,  and  no 
object  in  sight  by  which  our  course  could  be  directed,  the 
murmurs  and  conjectures  of  the  littie  company  were  audibly 
expressed. 

"Why  don't  he  put  the  helm  up  ?"  said  one,  nestling  in  his 
seat 

"  We  shall  come  out  somewhere  near  the  navy  yard,"  said 
another. 

"  He  had  better  let  the  helm  go,  and  trust  to  the  ferrymen," 
said  a  lady  present 

"  Why  don't  he  keep  the  tiller  to  him?"  said  an  elderly  black 
woman,  anxiously. 

As  the  stranger  paid  no  attention  to  these  remarks,  his 
silence  was  set  down  for  obstinacy ;  and  I  am  afiraid  that  a  few 
observations  were  added  which  somewhat  exceeded  the  bounds 
of  civility.  The  stranger  evidently  heard  these  injurious  ob- 
servations, for  he  made  answer  again  that  if  any  gentleman 
wished  to  take  the  helm  he  would  resign  it  to  his  hand.  Just 
about  this  time  a  dark  object  appeared  on  the  water,  and,  as  it 
became  more  visible  through  the  fog,  it  was  recognised  as  a 
vessel  which  lay  at  anchor  between  the  landing  places  on  each 
side  of  the  river.    This  convinced  every  one  that,  so  far,  the 
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stranger  had  gone  correctly  as  if  the  bright  sun  had  shone  un- 
cloaded  upon  the  river ;  and  silence  was  at  once  restored.  All 
murmurs  were  hushed;  satisfaction  appeared  upon  every 
countenance.  But  the  vessel  soon  faded  again  in  the  mist,  and 
again  nothing  but  fog  and  water  surrounded  us.  DissatisCaiction 
once  more  prevailed,  and  the  steersman  received  a  great  many 
instructions  in  his  duty,  to  which  he  paid  no  heed,  and  only 
returned  the  answer  as  before,  that  he  was  willing  to  resign  his 
station  to  any  one  who  would  accept  it 

After  a  great  deal  of  fretting  and  needless  discomposure,  the 
travellers  perceived  land  dimly  emerging  through  the  dense  fog 
of  the  morning.  Shapeless  and  unusual  as  everything  appeared, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  some  imagined  they  had  reached  the  navy 
yard,  about  a  mile  above  the  landing  place.  But  all  doubts 
were  at  an  end  when  the  prow  of  the  boat  struck  the  feiry 
stairs,  and  we  discovered  that  the  stranger  had  conveyed  us 
straight  as  an  arrow  to  our  point  of  destination  ! 

Many  years  have  passed  away  since  the  occurrence  of  this 
event,  yet  occasions  which  have  taken  place  have  frequently 
brought  it  to  my  recollection.  When  I  find  fault  with  the 
ordering  of  Providence;  when  I  hear  men  undertake  to 
account  for  His  operations  who  maketh  darkness  His  pavilion, 
and  whose  ways  are  past  finding  out ;  when  I  see  the  good 
distressed,  and  apparently  ready  to  murmur  at  the  doings  of 
heaven,  I  remember  the  man  at  the  helm,  and  I  say  to  myself, 
that,  however  inscrutable  may  be  the  great  Father  of  life,  and 
however  He  may  suffer  darkness  and  doubt  to  overshadow  our 
souls,  He  knows  what  is  better  for  us,  and  in  the  end  makes 
all  things  work  together  for  good  to  those  who  love  and  trust 
Him.  We  have  a  Pilot  at  the  helm  of  the  universe  who  can 
see  through  the  mists  that  envelop  us,  and  will  bring  His 
ransomed  people  safe  to  the  haven  of  eternal  rest 
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No.  2.    The  Influence  of  Sin  in  the  Heart. 
"  Is  it  not  a  little  one?''— Gen.  xiz.  20. 

A  LARGE  oak  tree  was  recently  felled  in  the  grove  adjoining 
Avondale,  near  the  centre  of  which  was  found  a  small  nail,  sur- 
rounded by  twenty-nine  cortical  circles,  the  growth  of  as  many 
years.  The  sap,  in  its  annual  ascents  and  descents,  had  carried 
with  it  the  oxyd  from  the  metal,  till  a  space  of  some  three  or 
four  feet  in  length,  and  four  or  five  inches  in  diameter,  was 
completely  blackened. 

This  was,  I  thought,  a  striking  illustration  of  the  effects  of  sin 
cherished  in  the  heart  There  may  be  no  outward  token  of 
the  corrupting  influence  within ;  the  outside  may  be  as  fair,  the 
reputation  as  spotless,  as  the  heart  is  black.  '*  Is  it  not  a  little 
one?"  the  man  may  say  when  he  first  begins  to  love  the  forbid- 
den thing;  and  then,  before  he  is  aware,  it  has  become  a  power 
in  him,  poisoning  the  stream  of  his  life,  and  spreading  desola- 
tion in  his  heart  To  the  world,  indeed,  there  may  appear  to 
be  growth,  but  the  world  only  sees  the  bark.  There  are  con- 
cealed doors  in  the  chambers  of  his  soul,  of  the  existence  of 
which  Hone  but  God  and  himself  know,  and  which  many  times, 
perhaps  in  the  agony  of  remorse,  open  and  disclose  to  him  the 
dire  consequences  of  that  single  cherished  an.  Perhaps  he 
may  become  so  accustomed  to  deluding  others,  as  insensibly  to 
delucje  himself,  to  look  with  complacency  on  the  sepulchre 
beplastered  with  good  works,  forgetting  that  within  it  is  "  full 
of  all  uncleanness." 

When  he  is  cut  oflf  from  the  world  there  may  be  no  indica- 
tion of  the  blackness  and  hoUowness  of  the  heart ;  he  may  go 
down  to  his  grave  attended  by  all  the  trappings  of  a  death  of 
respectability;  obituaries  may  laud  and  magnify  his  good 
works ;  the  fimeral  sermon  may  hold  him  up  as  a  bright  ex- 
ample of  a  consistent  walk  wiUi  God ;  pious  friends  may  dry 
their  tears  in  hope  of  a  glorious  resurrection. 

But  there  is  a  time  when  he  who  "  had  a  name  to  live  and 
was  dead "  shall  be  exposed,  when  the  secrets  of  all  hearts 
shall  be  revealed,  and  man  shall  stand  naked  and  open  before 
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the  eyes  of  Him  with  whom  he  has  to  do.  "For  God  will  briog 
eveiy  work  into  judgment,  with  every  secret  thing.** 


No.  3,     The  Fatherless  Child  Afflieted. 
*'  Ye  shall  not  afflict  any  widow,  or  fatherless  child. *'»£xod.  xzU.  2a. 

Mrs.  W was  left  a  widow,  with  two  children — a  boy  named 

Charlie,  eight  years  old,  and  a  girl  named  Mary,  aged  six. 
After  her  bereavement  there  followed  the  distress  of  securing 
food  and  raiment  for  herself  and  little  ones.  Her  husband 
had  left  her  a  small  cottage,  and  her  rent  was  therefore  free, 
unless  we  except  the  little  annual  tax  on  it  Charlie  under- 
stood  the  new  condition  of  his  life,  and  his  knowledge  told 
heavily  on  his  young  heart  Thoughtful  and  considerate  be- 
yond his  years,  he  tried  to  forget  his  own  sorrow,  and  used 
every  possible  appliance  to  mitigate  his  mother's.  He  ran 
errands  for  any  one  who  would  employ  him ;  made  kites  for 
neighbouring  boys,  getting  two  or  three  cents  each  in  return 
for  his  articles ;  gathered  up  all  the  old  horseshoes  that  had 
dropped  in  the  road,  and  bargained  with  the  blacksmith  for 
them.  ''  I  will  help  you,  dear  ma,"  he  used  to  say,  in  tones  of 
inexpressible  tenderness,  throwing  his  arms  around  her  neck ; 
*^  I  will  help  you  all  I  can ;  and  when  I  get  bigger  we  will  sell 
our  house  and  go  west,  and  buy  us  a  £arm,  and  raise  our  own 
wheat,  and  potatoes,  and  com,  and  hay."  Poor  fellow  I  little 
did  he  know  how  such  words  of  blessed  endearment  made  his 
mother  feel  all  the  keener  and  deeper  her  great  and  helpless 
desolation. 

The  writer  saw  Charlie  one  summer's  evening  on  his  way 
home  from  a  neighbouring  town,  his  feet  weary  and  his  eyes 
swollen  with  recent  tears. 

"  My  little  man,"  said  I,  "  where  have  you  been  to-day  ?  " 

"  To  C y  sir,  with  some  eggs." 

"  And  how  did  you  succeed  ?  " 

His  breast  heaved  and  his  throat  choked  for  a  moment,  and 
then  came  the  reply :  "  Not  very  well,  sir, — not  very  well ;  the 
grocery  man  said  he  'spected  I  stole  the  eggs,  and  said  he 
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guessed  he  wouldn't  buy  stolen  eggs.  He  didn't  buy,  sir,  and 
here  the  eggs  all  are,  except  two  that  broke." 

I  knew  Charlie;  I  knew  his  mother;  I  knew  the  boy's 
sensitive  spirit ;  I  knew  the  struggle  of  his  mother  for  life ;  and 
when  I  heard  his  story  of  the  grocer,  the  baseless  suspicion  of 
the  man  and  his  worse  than  cruel  talk,  my  heart  was  stirred 
within  me.  I  took  the  eggs,  and  I  took  Charlie  in  my  arms ; 
gave  him  the  price  for  his  eggs,  and  then  a  pressure  and  a 
kiss,  vowing  with  myself,  at  the  same  time,  that  when  I  should 
meet  that  grocer  I  would  have  my  revenge. 

It  is  an  old  story,  as  old  as  the  world  almost,  that  the 
orphan  travels  a  thorny  path.  Heartless  men  and  heartless 
women  strike  their  daggers  into  breasts  that  need  rays  from 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  help  them  to  live  in  the  great  strife 
they  are  fighting;  but  how  few — oh,  how  few ! — ^the  number 
who  wipe  away  the  tears  of  the  widow  and  of  her  children,  and 
who  feed  her  fire  with  coal  and  wood.. 

In  the  cabin  of  yonder  field,  in  the  cellar  or  garret  of  the 
house  of  that  crowded  street,  you  know  a  mother  and  her 
orphan  boy  or  girl  reside.  And  you  know  more.  Yesterday 
morning,  last  week,  early  last  winter,  s6me  time,  no  matter 
when,  for  it  is  not  long  ago,  you  refused — ^yes,  you — to  help 
these  helpless  ones ;  you  had  a  sneer  or  a -cold  word  for  them ; 
or,  worse  than  all,  you  had  in  your  heart  cold  neglect  for  them. 
Slippered  feet  and  cosy  rooms  are  yoiurs  in  the  wild,  dark 
nights  of  storms  and  snows ;  and  some  day  a  reckoning  will 
come  for  yourself,  and  others  like  you,  who  have  oppressed 
the  widow  and  orphan  by  a  refusal  to  help  when  help  was  so 
urgendy  needed.  Some  day  an  avenging  spirit  will  track  your 
path,  and  make  your  agony  keen  and  insufferable,  because  of 
your  refusal  "  to  visit  the  widow  and  the  fatherless  in  their 
affliction."  Bitter,  and  fruitless,  and  hopeless  will  be  your 
repentance  in  that  hour  when  a  voice  shall  strike  to  your 
inmost  spirit,  saying,  in  reply  to  all  your  extenuations  and  pro- 
testations, "Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  not 
to  one  of  the  least  of  these,  ye  did  it  not  to  Me.  Depart  from 
Me." 
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"  Then  flew  one  of  the  seraphuns  unto  me  having  a  live  coal,  and  he 
laid  it  upon  my  mouth  and  said,  *  Lo,  this  hath  touched  thy  lips/  ** — 
ISA.  vi.  7. 

It  is  intended  in  these  pages  to  give  such  words,  anecdotes, 
or  slight  expositions,  as  may  be  useful  in  giving  suggestions  or 
fitting  thoughts  for  devotional  meetings.  Prayer  meetings  may 
be  either  the  most  living  and  fervent,  or  the  most  dead  and  cold 
of  all  the  exercises  of  the  church  ;  a  prayer  meeting  indeed  is 
what  the  presiding  spirit  makes  it ;  the  prayers  should  be  brief, 
and  every  prayer  should  have  its  point  and  its  purpose.  Some- 
times such  point  and  purpose  may  be  given  by  the  minister 
presiding  over  it  throwing  in  between  the  words  of  prayer  some 
such  suggestive  topics  as  those  which  follow.  Should  they  be 
acceptable  they  shall  be  multiplied. 

Old  John. — Prayers  in  our  prayer  meetings  are  too  stereo- 
typed, they  want  freshness,  they  almost  seem  made  to  order ; 
they  are  not  like  the  prayers  of  Old  John,  we  need  not  mention 
his  other  name.  It  was  very  sweet  to  hear  him  after  the  as- 
sembly had  sung — 

**  Thy  favours,  Lord,  surprise  our  souls. 
Will  the  Eternal  dwell  with  us  ?"  etc. 

The  minister  called  on  old  John  to  lead  the  devotions  of  the 
people ;  he  was  an  old  man,  of  very  humble  but  decent  appear- 
ance; he  lived  two  miles  away  from  the  chapel;  he  was  a  tin- 
smith ;  by  his  industry  and  frugality  he  had  brought  up  a 
numerous  family,  happily  they  had  all  proved  respectable,  and 
some  were  even  holy  in  their  walk.  He  began  to  pray  after 
his  usual  style,  showing  the  native  originality  of  a  mind  con- 
versant with  the  books  of  nature  and  revelation,  and  possessing 
the  art  of  making  every  object  contribute  something  to  the  store 
of  the  ideas  and  lessons  of  wisdom.  If  during  his  evening 
walk  into  town  the  attention  of  poor,  humble,  zealous  John  was 
attracted  by  a  dry  tree  or  a  rotten  stump ;   if  he  noticed  the 
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sun  setting  with  unusual  brilliancy,  or  the  moon  rising  with 
unwonted  fairness ;  if  the  feathered  choristers  swelled  their 
little  throats  with  notes  of  gladness,  or  the  rude  village  boys 
hunted  them  from  their  downy  nests ;  whatever  occurred^  he 
always  found  some  new  and  profitable  object  of  consideration. 
Old  John  was  sure  to  turn  it  to  account  in  his  prayer,  with  all 
the  correctness  of  an  old  divine,  and  all  the  spirituality  of  a 
heaven  taught  student;  rich  and  poor  were  always  pleased 
when  John  was  called  upon  to  pray,  for  there  was  always  fresh- 
ness in  his  prayers,  and  the  aged  poor  especially  were  often 
heard  to  say  John's  prayers  fell  upon  their  minds  like  dew 
upon  the  grass,  full  of  refreshment,  nourishment,  and  sweetness. 
However  is  it  that  more  prayer  leaders  cannot  pray  like  Old 
John  ? — Old  Cofigrtgational  Magazine, 

The  Letter  P. — During  a  depression  of  business,  about 
fifty  years  since,  in  Lancashire,  a  local  board  for  relieving  the 
poor  passed  the  foolish  resolution  that  every  male  person 
receiving  parish  aid  should  have  the  letter  P  stitched  on  the 
left  arm  to  point  him  out  as  a  pauper ;  the  P,  about  two  inches 
in  size,  was  cut  out  of  red  cloth,  and  intended  as  a  badge  of 
disgrace.  A  good  man,  with  a  sickly  wife  and  a  family  round 
about  him,  had  long  been  unable  to  obtain  employment,  and 
was  at  last  forced  to  go  to  the  parish ;  the  red  P  was  stitched  on 
his  coat  sleeve ;  as  he  was  returning  home  a  thoughtless  young 
man  called  out,  "  There  goes  a  pauper,  there  goes  a  pauper !" 
"  Yes,  my  young  friend,"  said  the  poor  afflicted  brother,  "  but 
P  stands  for  prince  as  well  as  pauper ;  I  am  very  poor  now, 
but  by  the  grace  of  God  I  am  a  child  of  God."  The  anecdote 
very  well  represents  what  is  the  condition  of  many  a  true,  and 
holy,  and  suffering  saint :  even  as  a  pauper  here ;  but  there  is 
an  inheritance  incorruptible,  a  crown  of  life,  and  even  the 
pauper  may  be  a  prince,  as  it  is  written,  "kings  unto 
God  and  the  Lamb.'*  See  this  anecdote  in  John  Ashworth's 
"Strange  Tales  of  Humble  Life,"  2nd  series.  Get  them 
all  and  read  them^  read  them ;  there  are  four  series^  or  two 
volumes. 
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The  Seventy  Palm  Trees  of  Elim. — It  was  when  the 
Israelites  had  crossed  the  Red  Sea,  and  had  visited  the  bitter 
waters  of  Marah,  we  are  told  they  came  to  Elim,  "  w?iere  were 
twelve  wells  of  water^  and  threescore  and  ten  palm  treeSy  and 
they  encamped  there  by  the  waters^  A  pleasant  spot  there 
was,  as  Scott  sa3rs,  a  well  of  water  for  each  tribe,  and  the  palm 
trees  for  a  cooling  shade  and  a  pleasant  fruit  Singular  too, 
the  number  answers  to  the  twelve  patriarchs  and  the  seventy 
elders,  and  the  twelve  apostles  and  the  seventy  disciples.  A 
sweet  picture  to  turn  into  a  spiritual  analogy  to  our  prayer 
meeting.  There  is  so  much  about  the  palm  tree  in  the  Bible ; 
who  does  not  remember  how  it  is  said  of  the  righteous  in  the 
ninety-second  psalm,  ''  He  shall  flourish  like  a  palm  tree"?  and 
the  prayer  meeting  is  like  the  refreshing  shadow  of  the  tall  and 
fruitM  palms.  The  palm  is  the  relief  and  ornament  of  the 
great  wastes  of  the  desert ;  it  adorns  the  banks  of  rivers,  it 
overshadows  the  fountains  amidst  the  wide  spreading  sands ; 
it  affords  shade  to  the  wanderers,  it  breaks  the  monotony  of 
the  wilderness ;  it  invites  the  wanderer  to  repose.  The  world 
and  its  cares  are  a  Marah  of  bitter  waters :  as  the  Israelites  were 
glad  to  see  the  group  of  palms,  so  there  are  clusters  of  souls  to 
whom  the  prayer  meeting  spreads  out  the  refreshment  of  the 
seventy  palm  trees  of  Elim.  Beautiful  tree,  its  image  was  in- 
wrought into  all  the  national  poetry  of  the  land  of  Canaan. 
Deborah,  the  great  prophetess,  is  said  to  have  dwelt  imder  a 
palm  tree,  and  there  the  children  of  Israel  came  up  to  her  for 
judgment  The  Israelites  were  directed  by  their  law  to  take 
branches  of  the  palm  trees,  and  to  rejoice  before  the  Lord 
seven  days ;  and  Solomon  carved  the  walls  of  his  temple  with 
figures  of  cherubim  and  palm  trees.  When  the  Saviour  en- 
tered Jerusalem  amidst  the  hosannahs  of  His  followers,  the  palm 
was  strewn  before  Him;  and  the  whiterobed  multitude  in 
Jerusalem  the  golden  are  represented  by  St  John,  at  the  right 
hand  of  God,  having  "  palms  in  their  hands."  The  palm  is 
represented  by  the  Greeks  as  an  immortal  tree,  it  was  believed 
to  revive  and  to  Have  a  second  life ;  they  gave  it  the  same 
name  as  their  fabulous  bird,  and  called  it  the  phoenix,  that 
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famous  emblem  of  the  souVs  immortality.  Well  therefore 
does  it  represent  refreshment  and  rest,  as  a  poet  has  said  of 
the  palm — 

*'  Oh  I  Abyssinian  tree. 
How  the  traveller  blesses  thee ; 
When  the  night  no  moon  allows. 
And  the  sunset  hour  is  near, 
And  thou  bend'st  thy  boughs 
To  kiss  his  brows ; 
Saying,  '  Come  rest  thee  here.* 
Oh  1  Abyssinian  tree. 
Thus  bend  thy  head  to  me." 

Thus  a  prayer  meeting  ought  to  realise  something  of  the  enjoy- 
ment and  refreshment  of  the  seventy  palm  trees  of  £lim;  quiet, 
rest,  an  opportunity  for  looking  back  upon  bitter  waters  and 
their  brackish  taste ;  a  means  of  stillness  and  divinely  pro- 
vidential enjoyment — See  the  idea  amplified  in  "  Notes  of  a 
Student^  in  an  old  Congr^ational  Magazine, 

The  Kite  and  the  Butterfly. — Above  all  things  else  let  us 
be  real  in  our  aspirations ;  it  is  bad  when  we  use  even  a  form 
of  lofty  words  embodying  elevated  experiences,  if  we  are  unable 
ourselves  to  enter  into  their  ardours  and  inflate  them  anew  with 
our  own  breath  or  life;  it  is  worse  still  when  we  use  words 
which,  however  beautiful  or  sonorous,  do  not  express  our  own 
real  emotion :  better  even  to  stumble  and  break  down  in  prayer 
beneath  a  sense  of  its  awfulness,  than  to  go  glibly  on,  only  im- 
pressed by  the  fact  of  a  congregation  listening ;  there  is  truth 
and  beauty,  as  well  as  quaintness,  in  Geoige  Herbert's  lines — 

"  All  Solomon's  sea  of  brass  and  world  of  stone 
Are  not  so  dear  to  God  as  one  good  groan." 

Better  the  simplest  prayer  that  hovers  even  lowlily,  if  it  be  real, 
than  the  loftiest  frame  of  speech,  if  it  be  only  artificial.  Krilof 
was  not  a  pious  man,  but  some  of  his  fables  contain  admirable 
lessons,  and  in  one  he  speaks  of  a  kite  which  had  been  allowed 
to  soar  to  the  clouds,  and  called  out  from  on  high  to  a  butterfly 
down  below  in  the  valley.  "  I  can  assure  you,"  said  the  kite, 
"  that  I  can  scarcely  make  you  out ;  confess  now  that  you  feel 
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envious  as  you  watch  my  lofty  flight**  '^  Envious!  **  said  the 
butterfly,  **  no,  bdeed,  you  should  not  think  so  much  of  your- 
sel£  You  fly  high  it  is  true,  but  you  are  always  tied  by  a  string, 
beside  in  your  flight  you  cannot  know  what  happiness  is ;  I  in 
truth  am  not  much  exalted,  but  I  do  fly  because  I  wish  to  fly, 
and  find  enjoyment  in  my  flight**  Many  good  and  holy  people 
use  forms  of  prayer,  and  even  hymns  are  a  kind  of  form  of 
prayer,  and  all  that  helps  real  devotion  is  good ;  but  it  is  sad 
enough  when  they  are  only  the  artifices  by  which  a  dead  nature 
s€cms  to  soar,  while  in  reality  it  has  no  proper  life  of  its  own  \ 
life^  life,  nothing  must  be  exchanged  for  life. 

Rowing  with  Two  Oars. — ^The  anecdote  is  perhaps  well 
known,  we  have  met  with  it  in  several  places ;  but  it  is  good  to 
be  repeated.  It  is  said  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  crossihg  one  of 
the  friths  of  Scotland ;  he  noticed  the  ferryman  had  two  oars, 
on  one  was  written  Faith,  and  on  the  other  Works.  The  great 
poet  asked  the  ferryman  what  that  was  for.  "  I  will  show  you," 
said  he.  He  rowed  with  Works,  one  oar,  and  the  boat  kept 
whirling  round ;  then  he  tried  the  other,  and  the  boat  whifted 
round  and  round ;  then  he  tried  both,  and  the  boat  went  ahead. 
And  there  ought  to  be  a  real  connection  between  these  two ; 
those  who  labour  with  one  oar  alone  in  the  Christian  life  will 
never  sro  on  thev  will  make  no  headwav. 

A  Short  Sermon  upon  Heaven, —  Where  is  paradise  t 
I.  Paradise  is  where  the  tree  of  life  is,  in  the  midst  of  the  para- 
dise of  God  (Rev.  ii.  7).  H.  The  tree  of  life  is  where  the  river 
of  the  water  of  life  is;  for  the  tree  of  life  is  on  either  side  of 
that  river  (Rev.  xxiL  2).  HI.  The  river  of  the  water  of  life  is 
tahere  the  throne  of  God  and  the  Lamb  is ;  for  tliat  river  pro- 
ceeds out  of  it  (Rev.  xxii.  2).  IV.  The  throne  of  God  and 
the  Lamb  is  in  the  city^  where  shall  be  no  more  curse,  no  night, 
no  need  of  candles,  of  moon  or  sun  to  shine  in  it ;  where  there 
is  no  temple,  for  the  Lord  God  Almighty  and  the  Lamb  are  the 
temple  of  it  (Rev.  xxi.  22,  23;  xxii.  3,  5).  V.  This  city  is 
heaven.      Heaven  is  My  throne   (Isa.   IxvL  i,   Matt  v.  34). 
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The  condusion  is,  that  where  heaven  is  there  is  paradise. — 
American  National  Preacher. 

A  Prisoner  of  the  Lord. — A  meditation  for  one  kept  from 
the  prayer  meeting.  Lord,  Thy  servants  are  now  praying  in  the 
church,  and  I  am  here  staying  at  home,  detained  by  necessary 
occasions,  such  as  are  not  of  my  seeking  but  of  Thy  sending ; 
my  care  could  not  prevent  them,  my  power  could  not  remove 
them«  Wherefore,  though  I  cannot  go  to  church,  there  to  sit 
down  at  table  with  the  rest  of  Thy  guests,  be  pleased.  Lord,  to 
send  to  me  a  dish  of  their  meat  hither,  and  feed  my  soul  with 
holy  thoughts.  Eldad  and  Medad,  though  staying  stilLin  the 
camp  (no  doubt  on  just  cause),  yet  prophesied  as  well  as  the 
other  elders.  Though  they  went  not  out  to  the  Spirit,  the 
Spirit  came  home  to  them.  Thus  never  any  dutiful  child  lost  ^ 
his  legacy  for  being  absent  at  the  making  of  his  father's  will,  if 
at  the  same  time  he  were  employed  about  his  father's  business. 
.1  fear  too  many  at  chiurch  have  their  bodies  there,  and  minds  at 
home.  Behold,  in  exchange,  my  body  here  and  my  heart  there. 
Though  I  cannot  pray  with  them^  I  pray  for  them.  Yea,  this 
comforts  me,  I  am  with  Thy  congregation,  because  I  would  be 
with  it — Thomas  Fuller^ s  "  Personal  Meditations^^  1645. 


Sor^trd  of  ^rectoufit  dtontfi( — dtIetttons(  of 

<IIus(tratibt  ^ottrp. 

THE  BEAUTIFUL  SNOW. 

We  have  only  recently  met  with  the  following  beautiful  verses, 
and  it  is  at  the  request  of  many  friends  that  we  insert  them 
here ;  they  are  American,  and  they  have  a  singular  history. 
They  appear  to  have  been  written  three  or  four  years  since. 
One  Saturday  night  in  the  dead  of  winter,  there  died,  in  the 
Commercial  Hospital  in  Cincinnati,  a  young  woman :  she  was 
only  twenty-two  years  of  age,  was  bom  of  respectable  parents, 
and  had  been  remarkable  for  her  beauty ;  she  was  accomplished 
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and  highly  educated,  and  yet  the  history  of  thousands  who  fall 
into  disgrace,  shame,  and  niin  was  hers,  and  her  wasted  young 
life  terminated  in  the  hospital  Among  her  personal  effects 
appear  to  have  been  found  several  manuscripts,  the  following 
poem  among  the  rest;  and  surely  if  the  others  at  all  approach  this 
they  ought  also  to  see  the  light  ''  The  Beautiful  Snow"  was 
instantly  taken  to  Mr.  Enoch  Reade,  the  editor  of  the  National 
Unian^  and  it  appeared  in  print  the  first  time  a  day  or  two 
before  the  poor  girl's  funeral.  The  attention  of  Thomas 
Buchanan  Reade,  one  of  the  first  American  poets,  was  called 
to  the  verses ;  and  they  so  charmed  him  by  their  melody  and 
pathos  that  he  followed  the  poor  body  to  its  grave.  Such  is 
the  story  we  have  seen ;  of  course  we  cannot  vouch  for  all 
these  particulars. 

Oh  !  the  snow,  the  beautiful  snow, 
Filling  the  sky  and  the  earth  below, 
Over  the  housetops,  over  the  street, 
Over  the  heads  of  the  people  you  meet : 
Dancing,  flirting,  skimming  along, 
Beautiful  snow,  it  can  do  nothing  wrong ; 
Flying  to  kiss  a  fair  lady's  cheek, 
Clinging  to  lips  in  frolicsome  freak ; 
Beautiful  snow,  from  the  heavens  above — 
Pure  as  an  angel,  gentle  as  love. 

Oh  !  the  snow,  the  beautiful  snow. 

How  the  flakes  gather  and  laugh  as  they  go; 

Whirling  about  in  their  maddening  fun. 

It  plays,  in  its  glee,  with  every  one — 

Chasing,  laughing,  hurrying  by. 

It  lights  on  the  face,  and  sparkles  the  eye ; 

And  the  dogs,  with  a  bark  and  a  bound, 

Snap  at  the  crystals  that  eddy  aroUnd ; 

The  town  is  alive,  and  its  heart  in  a  glow, 

To  welcome  the  coming  of  beautiful  snow. 

How  widely  the  crowd  goes  swaying  along, 
Hailing  each  other  with  humour  and  song : 
How  the  gay  sledges  like  meteors  flash  by, 
Bright  for  a  moment,  then  lost  to  the  eye  I 
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Ringing,  swinging,  dashing  they  go, 

Over  the  crust  of  the  beautiful  snow — 

Snow  so  pure,  when  it  falls  from  the  sky, 

As  to  make  one  regret  to  see  it  lie, 

To  be  trampled  and  tracked  by  the  thousands  of  feet. 

Till  it  blends  with  the  filth  in  the  horrible  street 

Once  I  was  pure  as  the  snow;  but  I  fell — 
Fell,  like  the  snow-flakes  from  heaven  to  hell  1 
Fell,  to  be  trampled  as  filth  in  the  street — 
Fell,  to  be  scoffed,  to  be  spit  on  and  beat, 
Pleading,  cursing,  dreading  to  die. 
Selling  my  soul  tO'whoever  would  buy ; 
Dealing  in  shame  for  a  morsel  of  bread, 
Hating  the  living,  and  fearing  the  dead. 
Merciful  God,  have  I  fallen  so  low  ? 
And  yet  I  was  once  like  the  beautiful  snow. 

Once  I  was  fair  as  the  beautiful  snow. 

With  an  eye  like  its  crystal  and  heart  like  its  glow ; 

Once  I  was  loved  for  my  innocent  grace, 

Flattered  and  sought  for  the  charms  of  my  face  ; 

Father,  mother,  sister  and  all, 

God  and  myself,  I  have  lost  by  my  fall : 

The  veriest  wretch  that  goes  shivering  by 

Will  make  a  wide  swoop  lest  I  wander  too  nigh  ; 

For  all  that  is  on  or  above  me,  I  know 

There  is  nothing  so  pure  as  the  beautiful  snow. 

How  strange  it  should  be  that  this  beautiful  snow 

Should  fall  on  a  sinner  with  nowhere  to  go ! 

How  strange  it  should  be,  when  night  comes  again. 

If  the  snow  and  the  ice  struck  my  desperate  brain 

Fainting,  freezing,  dying  alone. 

Too  wicked  for  prayer,  too  weak  for  a  moan. 

To  be  heard  in  the  streets  of  the  crazy  town, 

Gone  mad  in  the  joy  of  the  snow  coming  down; 

To  lie  and  to  die  in  my  terrible  woe. 

With  a  bed  and  a  shroud  of  the  beautiful  snow. 

Helpless  and  foul  as  the  trampled  snow. 
Sinner,  despair  not,  Christ  stoopeth  low 
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To  rescue  the  soul  that  is  lost  in  its  sin, 
And  raise  it  to  life  and  enjoyment  again ; 
Groaning,  bleeding,  dying  for  thee. 
The  Crucified  hung  on  the*  accursed  tree ; 
His  accents  of  mercy  fell  soft  on  thine  ear — 
Is  there  mercy  for  me?  will  He  heed  my  prayer  ? 
O  God,  in  the  stream  that  for  sinners  doth  flow. 
Wash  me,  and  I  shall  be  whiter  than  snow. 


No.  I.  Children  and  Houses. 

You  ail  know  what  a  house  is.  You  see  one  eveiy  day ;  you 
live  in  one ;  you  make  it  your  home ;  it  protects  you  from  the 
wind,  the  rain,  and  the  cold.  Had  you  no  house  in  which  to 
shelter  yourself  during  the  inclement  months  of  winter,  you 
would  perish,  you  would  starve  with  cold,  you  would  die 
from  exposure.  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  each  one  of 
you,  each  girl,  each  boy,  is  like  a  house,  is  in  fact  a  complete 
little  house  in  herself  or  in  himself.  /  will  tell  you  why  it  is 
I  think  that  girls  and  boys  are  like  houses, 

I.  When  a  ntwly  built  and  completely  finished  house  makes 
its  first  appearance  in  the  world,  how  bright  and  fresh  it  is. 
Walking  along  the  road,  or  in  the  street  where  it  stands,  it 
would  inunediately  attract  your  attention,  and  you  would  say, 
'^  See,  there  is  a  new  house  ! "  No  one  would  mistake  it  for  an 
old  one — with  its  firesh  paint,  its  clean  windows,  and  its  highly 
varnished  door ;  for  time  has  not  as  yet  made  the  traces  of  his 
fingers  visible  upon  it,  the  wind  and  the  rain  have  not  dimmed 
its  freshness,  or  the  sun  blistered  its  paint;  dirt  and  smoke  have 
not  sullied  its  purity.  It  is  dean  and  new  as  it  came  fi-om 
the  hand  of  the  builder.  So  with  a  boy  or  a  girl  fresh  firom 
the  hand  of  the  great  Master  builder ;  if  with  capacities  for  all 
the  sins  and  infirmities  of  man,  yet  how  £air,  how  bright,  how 
full  of  Hght  and  sunshine  ;  no  one  would  take  them  to  be  old, 
for  labour  has  not  wasted  their  frames,  care  wrinkled  their  cheek, 
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or  som)w  dimmed  the  brightness  of  their  eyes,  and  the  mire  of 
passion  and  sin  have  not  sullied  the  sweetness  of  their  purity. 

II.  But  a  home  consists  of  more  than  the  four  outside  walls 
and  the  roof;  it  is  divided  into  distinct  and  separate  compart- 
ments^  which  we  call  rooms;  there  is  the  parlour,  the  drawing, 
room,  the  bedrooms,  and  the  kitchen.  So,  likewise,  the  body 
of  each  girl  and  each  boy  is  something  more  than  the  outside ; 
like  the  house  it  is  divided  into  distinct  and  separate  rooms. 
There  is  the  mind  room,  the  heart  room,  the  soul  room,  and 
other  rooms  concerning  which  it  is  not  now  necessary  to  speak. 
And  as  each  room  in  the  house  is  set  apart  for  a  distinct  pur- 
pose, the  bedroom  in  which  to  sleep,  the  parlour  in  which  to 
sit  during  the  day,  and  the  kitchen  in  which  to  cook,  so  the 
rooms  of  the  body  are  each  set  apart  for  a  particular  service. 
In  the  mind  room  you  can  sit  and  think  \  in  the  heart  room  you 
can  sit  and  feel  and  love ;  in  the  soul  room  you  can  sit  and 
aspire.  It  would  be  almost  an  act  of  unpardonable  folly  if 
having  rooms  in  a  house  they  were  never  used  for  the  purpose 
for  which  they  were  intended ;  but  how  much  greater  would  be 
the  folly  and  the  sin  if,  having  rooms  in  your  body,  you  never 
put  them  to  any  use  whatever.  Each  boy  and  girl  should  make  it 
a  duty — and  what  is  first  done  as  a  duty  is  soon  done  for  love — ^to 
use  each  one  every  day  and  continually,  i.  Go  into  them^^room 
and  there  think ;  you  will  find  no  end  of  things  to  think  about ; 
you  can,  for  instance,  think  of  the  wonderful  structure  of  your 
own  body ;  so  wonderful  is  it  that  a  poet  king  of  old  exclaimed, 
"  O  Lordf  I  am  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made/^  But  never  let 
your  thoughts  rest  merely  upon  the  thing  itself^  let  them  travel 
from  the  thing  made  to  Him  who  made  it,  to  God  who  fashioned 
you,  gave  you  infinite  capacities  for  good,  for  s^ering,  and  foi* 
sorrow,  and  has  given  you  the  power  to  turn  them  all  to  account 
2.  From  the  mind  room  you  can  step  into  the  heart  xoom^  where 
you  treasure  up  your  affections  and  your  loves ;  there  your  af- 
fections can  shoot  out,  and  entwine  themselves  round  a  father, 
a  mother,  a  sister,  a  brother,  or  a  fiiend ;  and  by  doing  this 
you  lay  up  for  yourself  light,  sunshine,  and  happiness  for  cloudy 
and  dark  days.    3.  Then  there  is  the  soul  loom,  the  room  which 
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is  never  to  be  destroyed ;  like  the  fireproof  room  of  a  house^ 
which  fire  cannot  destroy^  neither  can  water  injure,  and  which 
will  survive  the  destruction  of  the  house  itself,  so  likewise 
your  soul  room  cannot  be  injured  or  destroyed.  It  is  to 
last  for  ever.  In  this  room  you  can  hold  communion  with 
your  heavenly  Father,  you  can  strive  after  Him,  aspire  to  be 
perfect  as  His  Son  was  perfect,  that  is,  perfect  in  obedience  to 
the  Divine  will. 

Again.  III.  A  house  is  of  no  use,  or  any  of  its  rooms,  if  an 
entrance  cannot  be  gained ;  consequently  it  has  one  or  more 
doors  through  which  it  can  be  entered,  and  even  in  cases  of 
emergency  an  entrance  can  be  effected  through  the  windows. 
In  like  manner  the  bodily  house  of  each  boy  and  girl  can  be 
entered  by  doors  and  window.  You  have  mouth  door,  and 
ear  door,  and  two  windows  you  call  eyes  ;  through  these  each 
room  can  be  visited,  and  are  constantly  visited  every  day  and 
every  night  Grand  old  John  Bunyan  compared  man's  body 
to  the  walls  of  a  beleagured  city,  and  what  I  have  called  doors 
and  windows  he  has  named  gates. 

IV.  But  a  house  is  intended  for  something  else  than  to  be  a 
mere  building,  with  doors,  windows,  and  rooms.  //  is  meant 
€LS  a  place  in  which  to  live,  a  dwelling  place.  So  on  a  certain 
day  furniture  is  moved  into  it ;  the  floors  are  covered  with 
carpets,  pictures  are  hung  round  the  walls;  tables,  chairs,  and 
sofas  are  arranged ;  bedsteads  put  up ;  and  curtains  suspended 
from  the  windows.  Thus  furnished  and  decorated,  the  family 
enter — the  husband,  father,  and  master ;  the  wife  and  mother ; 
the  children  and  the  servants.  The  master  is  the  head  of  the 
family;  he  it  is  who  regulates  the  household.  He  says  to 
one  servant,  "  Do  this  ;**  and  he  doeth  it ;  and  to  this  one,  "Go," 
and  he  goeth,  and  to  a  third,  "  Come,"  and  he  cometh.  The 
wife  looks  up  to  him  for  counsel,  the  children  love  to  obey  him, 
the  servants  haste  to  do  his  bidding.  Order  and  harmony  pre- 
vail throughout  the  house,  because  all  are  wisely  ruled,  all  feel 
they  have  a  share  in  the  master's  love.  The  wife  sees  him  not 
as  a  master,  but  as  a  loving  husband ;  the  children  only  know 
him  as  an  affectionate  father;  the  servants  acknowledge  him  as 
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master,  but  also  as  one  who  is  considerate  for  their  weHiare  and 
comfort.  Now  what  are  the  names  of  the  different  members 
that  take  up  their  abode  in  the  bodily  house  of  each  girl  and 
boy?  First  there  is  conscience;  conscience  is  the  head  of  the 
family,  and  rules,  or  should  rule,  eveiy  other  member.  Then 
come  desire^  idea^  thought ^  and  hope;  all  of  which  are  members 
of  the  family,  each  one  occupies  a  portion  of  the  house.  But 
recollect  that  conscience  xxxa&X.  rule  over  them  all,  or  there  will  be 
no  peace  and  harmony,  all  will  be  contention  and  discord ;  it 
will  be  as  bad  as  if  wife,  children,  and  servants  quarrelled  with 
the  head,  the  master,  of  the  house.  The  one  who  is  in  author- 
ity must  be  obeyed,  or  all  peace  is  at  an  end. 

Again.  V.  The  house  may  he  broken  into ;  there  are  cer- 
tain men  in  the  world  who  think  that  a  house  is  not  only 
made  to  live  in,  but  also  made  to  be  broken  into.  There 
are  thieves  in  the  world,  who  go  prowling  about  the  streets, 
always  on  the  watch  to  see  if  they  cannot  enter  a  house  with- 
out detection  and  rob  it  of  its  valuables.  Sometimes  they 
effect  their  purpose  in  broad  daylight;  but  the  night  is  their 
favourite  time ;  '*Miry  love  darkness  rather  than  lights  because  their 
deeds  are  «/«/."  So,  before  he  retires  to  rest,  the  master  of  the 
house  sees  that  the  shutters  are  up  at  the  windows,  and  the 
doors  securely  barred  and  bolted ;  and  if,  in  spite  of  these  pre- 
cautions, the  thieves  effect  an  entrance,  he  does  his  best  to 
capture  them  and  hand  them  over  to  justice  to  be  punished. 
It  is  just  so  with  each  girl  and  boy :  you  must  guard  well  each 
doorway  and  window,  that  no  thieves,  in  the  shape  of  bad 
thoughts,  bad  passions,  bad  desires,  enter  in ;  you  must  bar 
them  out  If  they  do  get  in,  drive  them  out  again,  make  them 
prisoners,  or  they  will  taint  and  soil  the  good  thoughts  in  your 
mindxQoxxi^  the  pure  affections  in  your  heart  room,  the  holy  love 
in  your  sou/ room;  they  will  tiy  to  rob  you  of  them  alL  **  IVatch, 
or  you  know  not  at  what  hour  the  thief  cometh,^* 

VI.  77ie  house  may  catch  fire.  Let  the  master  of  a  house 
take  whatever  precaution  he  may,  sometimes,  either  through 
neglect,  or  carelessness,  or  wilfully  by  some  person  from 
without,  his  house  catches  fire.    Instantly  the  whole  neigh- 
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bourhood  is  in  a  state  of  excitement  All  the  ndgfabomi 
flock  round  the  house  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  flames. 
Presently  the  fire  engines  make  their  appearance,  and  the  men 
set  earnestly  to  work  to  throw  water  upon  the  flames  to  ex- 
tinguish them.  But  the  flames  seem  to  gain  the  mastery  in 
spite  of  every  effort  And  why  ?  Because  the  men  cannot 
find  the  primary  or  principal  seat  of  the  fire ;  they  can't  get  at 
it,  so  their  labour  seems  thiitless.  In  the  midst  of  the  excite- 
ment it  is  discovered  that  some  one  is  in  one  of  the  upper 
rooms  1  He  is  seen  at  the  window  1  He  has  tried  to  make 
his  escape  by  the  staircase,  but  finds  it  burnt  and  fallen  away  I 
He  opens  the  window  and  shouts,  "  Help !  help !  help ! " 
"Wlio  can  help  him  ?  Is  there  any  hope  ?  Yes,  see  1  coming 
round  the  comer  of  the  street  is  the  fire  escape,  pushed  along 
by  willing  and  eager  hands.  It  is  placed  against  the  wall,  just 
beneath  the  window;  up  mounts  the  fireman,  and  amid  shouts 
of  applause  the  man  is  saved  Sometimes  in  the  history  of  a 
boy  or  girl  in  a  moment  of  negligence  a  bad  passion  creeps 
into  the  heart  room,  and  there  smoulders  and  bums,  setting  the 
whole  room  on  fire.  This  bad  fire  affects  the  body,  makes  it 
restless,  fevered,  and  burning  hot  The  physician  comes  and 
drenches  the  body  with  medicine.  Yet  the  fire  is  not  quenched ! 
He  cannot  get  at  the  root  of  the  fire.  The  [)atient  is  in  danger 
of  being  consumed.  In  his  emergency  and  pressing  danger  be 
recollects  One  who  said,  "J/y  arm  is  not  shortened  thai  I  cannot 
save^*;  One  who  said  He  was  *'a^/e  to  save  to  the  uttermost  all 
those  who  coiled  upon  Him^  One  who  said  "Cai7  upon  Me  in  the 
day  of  trouble:  I  will  hear  thee,**  Recollecting  this  he  cries 
earnestly,  "Lord,  save  me;  or  I  perish,**  Instantly  the  all 
powerful  and  loving  Saviour  runs  to  the  rescue,  and  with  that 
grand  fire  escape,  the  Bible,  takes  him  in  His  arms  and  conveys 
him  safe  from  danger. 

Again.  VII.  It  sometimes  happens  that  all  the  family  are 
assembled  in  the  parlour  at  the  '*  gloaming,''  in  the  soft  twilight 
time,  ere  the  gas  is  turned  on  or  the  candles  lit  All  are 
nestling  together  on  the  hearthrug  in  front  of  the  fire.  In  the 
stillness  of  this  dreamy  time  they  are  startled  by  hearing  a  knock 
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at  the  doori  Who  can  it  be?  "  Do  not  go,"  says  the  master 
of  the  house ;  "  it  is  only  a  beggar.*'  And  some  one  shouts 
down  the  passage,  '^  Mary,  Jane,  do  not  open  the  door,  it  is  only 
a  beggar  1 "  Again,  and  yet  again,  the  knock  is  heard.  //  may 
be  a  friend^  one  suggests ;  "  never  mind,  the  door  shall  not  be 
opened  I "  After  a  time  the  knocking  ceases,  the  applicant  has 
grown  weaiy  and  has  gone  away.  Or  it  may  be  that  this  knock- 
ing comes  in  the  night,  when  the  master  of  the  house  is  in  bed; 
he  has  put  out  the  candle,  and  all  is  dark,  and  hushed,  and  still; 
yet  he  cannot  sleep.  Suddenly  he  is  startled  by  hearing  a  loud, 
distinct  knock  at  the  door !  He  listens.  Yes,  the  knock  is 
repeated.  ^* Perhaps  it  is  a  friend  come  to  tell  me  good  news  I  But 
I  can't  get  out  of  my  warm  bed  to  let  him  in."  Knock !  knock  I 
knock !  "  Perhaps  some  one  is  perishing  for  want  of  shelter  ;  but 
I  can't  get  up  to  let  him  in."  Knock  1  knock  !  knock  1  He 
throws  the  bedclothes  over  his  head,  that  he  may  not  hear.  He 
knows  no  one  else  can  open  the  door,  for  he  has  the  key,  lying 
on  a  chair  by  his  bedside.  The  knocking  is  over,  whoever  it 
was  has  grown  wealy  and  has  gone  away.  My  dear  boys,  my 
dear  girls,  there  is  some  One  constantly  knocking  at  the  door  ot 
your  heart,  some  One  who  has  said,  ^^  Behold  I  stand  at  the  door 
and  knocks*  Conscience  hears  the  knock,  and  startled  says, 
"  I  must  open  the  door ! "  up  springs  fiery  passion  and  says, 
"No,  you  shall  not"  Again  the  knock  is  heard:  "I  really 
must  open,"  says  conscience.  Up  springs  evil  desire^  and  says, 
*•  No,  you  shall  not!"  Again  sounds  the  knock:  "I  think  I 
will  open,**  says  conscience.  Up  spring  bad  habit  and  sin, 
and  together  they  shout,  "  No,  you  shall  not."  And  consci- 
ence, like  a  coward,  shrinks  back,  afraid  to  burst  through  the 
circle  and  let  the  supplicant  in.  Oh,  never,  never  let  this  be 
the  case  with  you,  my  dear  children ;  rather  stand  ready  with 
hand  upon  the  handle  of  the  door,  to  throw  it  open  at  the  first 
summons.    Let  your  earnest  cry  and  prayer  be — 

"  Knock,  Saviour,  knock,  I  ready  stand 
To  open  wide  the  door, 
To  entertain  my  heavenly  Guest 
In  joy  for  evermore." 
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Once  more,  and  only  once.  VIII.  There  comes  a  time  in  the 
history  of  every  house  when  it  stands  empty  ;  when  the  tenants 
have  left  the  house  to  crumble  into  niin  and  decay.  You  look 
in  at  the  windows,  but  the  rooms  are  all  empty.  You  listen  at 
the  door,  which  is  left  carelessly  open ;  but  you  hear  no  sound : 

•*  In  the  window  is  no  light, 
And  no  sound  is  at  the  door. 
So  frequent  on  its  hinge  before.*' 

So  there  comes  a  time  in  the  history  of  every  boy  and  girl, 
when  their  bodily  house  will  be  empty;  when  the  windows 
will  be  darkened,  the  door  no  more  opened  and  shut,  and  the 
rooms  emptied  of  their  living  motives,  and  hopes,  and  ideas, 
and  thoughts.  Where  has  the  family  gone  ?  Some  families  go 
out  in  the  open  day  to  occupy  a  larger  house.  Some  families 
hurry  out  at  night  in  the  darkness,  not  knowing  whither  they  are 
going,  only  anxious  to  flee,  because  their  landlord  has  threatened 
them  with  imprisonment  My  dear  children,  how  will  it  be 
with  you  when  you  leave  your  bodily  house  ?  Will  you  flee  out 
in  the  night,  in  darkness  and  in  terror  ?  Oh  no,  no,  I  trust  and 
pray  not ;  I  earnestly  hope  you  will  go  out  with  the  sure  hope  of 
taking  up  your  abode  in  that  house  of  which  our  Saviour  said, 
"/«  My  father's  house  are  many  mansions^  I  go  to  prtfare  a  place 
for  you:'  C  B. 


Contrtbuttonst  of  ertra^Cl^ns^ttan  2.tterature  to 

C^rtfiCttan  Ceari[)mg^ 

Professor  Huxley  J'' 

There  is  nothing  disrespectful  in  the  designation  we  give  to 
this  paper  in  its  connection  with  the  work  of  Professor  Huxley; 
it  is  the  term  he  has  himself  chosen  by  which  to  describe  his 
work  as  a  lay  preacher,  for  as  a  lay  preacher  he  regards  himself, 
and  as  a  lay  sermon  we  may  regard  his  discourse  on  "Descartes," 

•  **  Lay  Sermons,  Addresses,  and  Reviews."    By  Thomas  Henry  Huxley, 
LL.D.,  r.R.S.    Macmillan  &  Co. 
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Invited  by  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  Cambridge 
to  take  a  place  in  their  course  of  lectures,  he  delivered  this 
sermon.  In  doing  so  he  confessed  himself  perplexed  what 
topic  to  select,  "for  you  are  emphatically  and  distinctly  a 
Christian  body,  while  science  and  philosophy,  within  which  lie 
all  the  topics  on  which  I  could  venture  to  speak,  are  neither 
Christian  nor  unchristian,  but  are  exira-Christian,  and  have 
a  world  of  their  own,  not  only  unsectarian  but  altogether 
secular."  We  might  quite  demur  to  this  summary  way  of  dis- 
posing of  either  Christianity  or  science,  but  we  only  quote  the 
passage  to  justify  our  own  designation. 

Professor  Huxley  is  one  of  an  order  of  men  looked  upon  very 
suspiciously  by  most  Christians  who  give  any  attention  to  such 
teachers  at  all;  the  best  thing  we  can  do  for  ourselves  is  to  read, 
with  much  respect,  the  sermons  such  preachers  prepare  for  us ; 
we  may  find  plenty  of  matter  to  ruffle  our  feelings,  but  we 
shall  not  find  the  study  of  such  "extra-Christian"  literature 
unprofitable. 

It  is  a  difficult  thing  to  discover  in  what  way  to  speak  of 
Professor  Huxley :  certainly  he  has  given  no  evidence  of  his  pos- 
session of  any  large  amount  of  faith  in  anything,  or  in  any  being, 
or  order  of  beings,  beyond  the  visible  and  the  actual ;  all  reU- 
gious  questions  he  seems  to  dismiss  to  what  he  would  call  the 
"world  of  lunar  poUtics,'*  in  their  "  essence  incapable  of  being 
answered,  and  therefore  not  worth  the  attention  of  men  who  have 
work  to  do  in  the  world";  and  then  he  quotes  the  following  pas- 
sage from  his  great  master  and  teacher,  David  Hume — "  If  we 
take  in  hand  any  volume  of  divinity,  or  school  metaphysics,  for 
instance^  let  us  ask.  Does  it  contain  any  abstract  reasoning  con- 
cerning quantity  or  number  f  No.  Does  it  contain  any  experi- 
mental reasoning  concerning  matter  of  fact  and  existence  f  No. 
Commit  it  then  to  the  fiames ;  for  it  can  contain  nothing  but 
sophistry  and  illusion."  "Permit  me,"  says  Dr.  Huxley,  "to 
enforce  this  most  wise  advice."  Well,  wise  or  otherwise,  if  we 
follow  the  advice  of  t/iat  master  and  this  disciple  we  certainly 
should  have  a  bonfire;  good  bye  to  Aquinas,  Occam,  Brad- 
wardine,  Suarez,  to  the  Bollandists^  to  nearly  all  the  fathers ; 
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the  schoolmen,  and  in  &ct  divines  of  all  ages  and  ordersy 
all  would  be  doomed  to  the  flames.  We  however  might  put 
a  construction  even  upon  these  words  Hume's  sophistical  nature 
scarcely  expected,  and  say  that  the  entire  creed  of  Christian 
truth  is  '*  an  experimental  reasoning  from  matters  of  &ct  and 
experience."  We  are  not  going  to  say  of  Professor  Huxley  that 
he  is  either  irreligious,  or  an  unbeliever  in  the  great  truths  of 
Christian  faith  and  morals;  the  evidences  that  he  is  a  believer 
are  certainly  dim  enough;  but,  clearly  a  man  not  disposed  to  be 
siu-prised  veiy  much  at  anything,  he  is  surprised  at  and  con- 
vinced that  there  are  proofs  of  a  power  which  will  not  surrender 
itself  to  the  experiment  of  the  philosopher  or  the  definitions  of 
the  understanding.  He  says:  '*  I  take  it  that  all  will  admit 
that  there  is  definite  government  of  this  universe,  that  its 
pleasures  and  pains  are  not  scattered  at  random.**  But  this 
knowledge  only  leads  him  to  the  fearful  conclusion  that  the 
universe  seems  to  be  constructed  and  built  up  on  a  framework 
of  pain,  and  he  ''  thinks  that  he  who  finds  a  certain  proportion 
of  pain  and  evil  inseparably  woven  up  in  the  life  of  the  very 
worms  will  bear  his  own  share  with  more  courage  and  submis- 
sion." This  is  a  selfish  kind  of  consolation  we  are  unable  to 
understand ;  but  our  writer  shows  himself  to  be  ignorant  of  the 
great  Christian  idea  when  in  the  following  paragraph  he  speaks 
of  ''  amiable  theories  of  the  Divine  government  which  would 
have  us  believe  pain  to  be  an  oversight  and  a  mistake,  to 
be  corrected  by  and  by."  Our  writer  then  seems  disturbed  by 
tl^e  impression  of  life  as  he  finds  it,  the  existence  of  pain  does 
appear  to  shock  him,  and  a  scientific  view  of  the  universe 
does  not  expound  or  explain  it  We  are  rejoiced  to  find  him 
denouncing  Comte  and  his  audacious  dogmatisms,  which  he 
very  admirably  summarises  as  a  kind  of  atheistic  imposition, 
and  a  system  of  popery  and  "  Catholicism  minus  Christianity.'* 
We  look  with  no  dread  upon  any  of  the  excursions  of  a  man 
like  Huxley,  his  mind  is  so  evidently  cast  in  a  mould  of  honesty, 
there  is  so  evident  an  interest  in  the  wellbeing  and  welfare  of 
man;  still  it  must  of  course  be  admitted  that  in  these  papers 
he  ignores  religion,  and  calls  men  firom  faith  to  science,  to  the 
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observation  and  manipulation  of  the  facts  of  nature;  with  him 
there  seems  to  be  no  hope  for  man,  save  in  the  creeds  and 
articles  of  science.  Many  Christian  believers  err  on  the  other 
side,  they  ignore  science;  Huxley  ignores,  apparently,  faith  as  a 
motive  power  over  character,  and  those  great  religious  facts  and 
truths  of  the  human  consciousness  which  have  resulted  in  what 
we  call  religion,  and  have  played  so  mighty  a  part  in  the  histoiy 
of  the  world.  We  are  disposed  to  say,  let  us  avail  ourselves  of 
all  this  ''  ^»/ra-Christian"  light ;  we  must  do  so,  we  must  do  so 
without  fear ;  Professor  Huxley  himself  gives  to  ministers  of  aU 
denominations  some  admirable  advice  upon  this  matter;  he 
regards,  and  we  dare  say  very  truly,  most  ministers  as  pretty 
completely  ignorant  of  the  drift  of  modem  science ;  he  divides 
them  into  three  classes.  ''First,  an  immense  body  who  are 
Ignorant  and  speak  out ;  next,  a  small  proportion  who  know  and 
are  silent ;  and  then  a  minute  minority  who  know  and  speak 
according  to  t^eir  knowledge;"  by  all  these  classes  he  says 
he  means  the  Protestant  clergy,  we  suppose  of  all  denominations. 
He  says :  "  Our  great  antagonist,  I  speak  as  a  man  of  science, 
the  Raman  CcUhoUc  churchy  is  a  great  spiritual  organisation 
which  is  able  to  resist,  and  does  resist,  the  progress  of  science 
and  civilisation,  and  manages  her  affairs  much  better*^ *  Our 
writer  then,  having  given  an  account  of  a  meeting  he  held  with 
a  number  of  the  clergy,  which  seemed  principally  to  illustrate 
their  ignorance,  gives  an  account  of  a  visit  he  paid  to  a  great 
Roman  Catholic  training  establishment  for  the  deigy;  he  talked 
frankly  with  the  professors,  he  found  them  to  be  zealous,  learned, 
determined  men ;  "  we  talked  like  outposts  of  opposed  armies 
during  a  truce,  friendly  enemies  ";  he  pointed  out  the  difficulties 
these  students  would  have  to  encounter  from  scientific  thought, 
and  they  said,  ''  Our  church  has  lasted  many  ages,  and  passed 
safely  through  many  storms ;  the  present  is  a  new  gust  of  the 
old  tempest ;  we  do  not  turn  out  our  young  men  less  fitted 
to  weather  it  than  they  have  been  in  former  times  to  cope  with 
the  difliculties  of  those  times  " ;  they  went  on  to  say  how  ''  our 

*  The  italics  are  our  owxu 
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difficulties  are  explained  to  them  by  the  professors  of  phflosophy 
and  science,  and  so  they  are  taught  how  they  are  to  be  met" 
"  I  heartily  respect,"  says  Professor  Huxley,  **an  organisation 
which  faces  its  enemies  in  this  way,**  and  we  most  heartily  join 
with  hira  in  his  admiration*  Now  this  is  what  we  believe  we 
should  gain  by  a  careful  study  of  this  "  cr/rj-Christian"  light  or 
science;  we  believe  with  our  writer  that  our  army  of  liberal 
thought  is  in  very  loose  order,  and  that  spirited  freethinkers 
use  their  freedom  to  vent  a  great  deal  of  nonsense ;  and  we 
notice  a  fine  concession  in  our  writer  when  he  says  if  Bishop 
Butler  were  alive  he  would  '^  make  short  work  of  much  of  the 
a  priori  infidelity." 

We  believe  Professor  Huxley  makes  perhaps  too  much  of  the 
ignorance  of  Christian  believers;  in  fact  we  suppose  multitudes, 
who  could  not  put  their  faith  in  a  logical  formulaiy,  have  done 
for  themselves  what  Butler  would  do  in  a  more  scientific  man- 
ner; for  just  as  the  laws  of  thought  operate  without  a  knowledge 
of  the  science  and  method  of  the  human  mind,  and  just  as 
gravitation  works  out  its  own  great  problems  altogether  inde- 
pendent of  our  knowledge  of  them  through  a  **  Principia,"  or 
"System  of  the  Universe,"  just  as  feeling  anticipates  the  state- 
ments and  reasons  announced  by  perception,  so  millions  arrive 
in  an  unscientific,  but  not  less  real  way,  at  a  knowledge  of  those 
principles  and  laws  which  sciince  reduces  to  a  methodic  percep- 
tion. But  we  quite  go  with  our  writer  in  a  large  amount  of  this 
entertaining  volume,  devoted  to  a  plea  for  the  improvement  of 
natural  knowleiige,  for  scientific  education,  for  a  liberal  educa- 
tion in  the  truest  sense,  quite  feeling  that  the  writer  is  not 
always  very  respectful,  that  he  is  sometimes  very  audacious,  we 
may  be  forgiven  for  saying  even  impertinent.  He  owes  it  to 
himself,  even  more  than  to  those  from  whom  he  differs,  to 
know  the  meaning  of  what  he  writes  about ;  he  talks  of  the 
"  mistaken  zeal  of  bibliolaters  whose  life  has  been  wasted  in  the 
attempt  to  force  the  generous  new  wine  of  science  into  the  old 
bottles  of  Judaism ; "  then  he  speaks  of  those  "  who,  with  such 
petty  thimderbolts  as  their  half  paralysed  arms  can  huri,  visit 
those  who  refuse  to  degrade  nature  to  the  level  of  primitive 
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Judaism ;  ^  Dr.  Huxley  is  welcome  to  all  the  ignominy  such 
words  can  attach  to  his  character,  as  a  man  who  has  either 
never  read  the  books  of  Job,  the  psalms,  and  the  prophets,  or 
finds  in  their  magnificent  prosopopoeia  and  personifications 
illustrations  of  degraded  nature.  And  then  he  tells  us  that  ortho- 
doxy, by  which  he  means  faith  we  suppose,  is  "  the  Bourbon  of 
the  world  of  thought,  and  that  extinguished  theologians  lie 
about  the  cradle  of  every  science  as  the  strangled  snakes  beside 
that  of  Hercules."  All  this  is  mere  insolence,  and,  moreover, 
it  is  in  no  sense  true ;  we  are  not  aware  of  any  great  point  from 
which  theology  has  really  retreated  before  science,  even  Rome 
holds  her  own  pretty  tenaciously,  and  gives  a  science  of  transub- 
stantiation  which  surely  ought  to  satisfy  a  pantheist*  Such 
language  is  simply  unworthy  of  such  a  man  as  we  take  Pro- 
fessor Huxley  to  be.  We  believe,  with  him,  a  large  amount  of 
our  education  is  as  FalstaflTs  "  halfpennjrworth  of  bread  to 
all  that  quantity  of  sack";  he  would  have  us  to  cultivate  true 
knowledge,  as  he  reminds  us  of  the  eternally  quoted  lines 
descriptive  of  the  dead  soul  of  Peter  Bell : 

**  The  primrose  by  the  river's  brim 
A  yellow  primrose  was  to  him. 
And  it  was  nothing  more. " 

But  that  dead  soul  would  not  have  been  a  whit  roused  from  its 
apathy  by  the  information  that  the  primrose  is  a  "dicotyledo- 
nous exogen,  with  a  monopetalous  corolla  and  central  placent- 
ation."  Very  little  of  such  a  mass  of  definitions  turns  into  real 
knowledge,  because  such  are  not  the  tools  of  wisdom,  and  our 
writer  says,  "the  only  medicine  for  suffering,  crime,  and  all  the 
other  woes  of  mankind,  is  wisdom.**  It  is  true  we  should  most 
likely  be  at  issue  with  him  as  to  what  are  the  boundary  lines  of 
wisdom,  but  we  are  desirous  of  seeing  men's  minds  furnished 
and  informed,  and  their  souls  opened  to  receive  the  most 
authentic  and  elevating  intelligence.  We  believe  indeed  that  such 
intelligence  has  been  received  from  worlds  beyond  any  of  the 
regions  of  which  mention  is  made  in  this  volume.     "Teach  a 

*  See  Dalgairns  on  the  Holy  Commmiion. 
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The  Life  and  Times  or  the  Rev.  John  Wesley,  M.A, 
By  the  Rev.  L.  Tverman.    Vol.  I.    Hodder  o^•  Stoughtan. 

Within  the  last  three  quarters  of  a  century  many  Hves  of 
John  Wesley  have  been  published,  some  bulky,  others  brief, 
some  valuable,  others  of  little  merit  Henceforth  the  life  of 
Wesley  will  be  Tyerman's,  if  the  succeeding  volumes  be  exe- 
cuted with  the  same  faithfulness  and  care  which  chanicterise 
the  first  volume.  The  first  chapter  commences  with  a  high 
sounding  and  somewhat  stilted  chapter  on  '*  Methodism :  its 
Greatness."  The  author's  idea  of  the  greatness  of  Methodism 
will  be  thought  to  surpass  that  of  most  of  our  readers,  when 
they  find  that  he  places  it  in  some  respects  above  the  Refonna- 
tion  in  England  and  Ireland,  or  that  he  puts  forth  the  statement 
that  "  Methodism  is  the  greatest  faet  in  the  history  of  the  church 
of  Christ/*  The  volume  is  not  however  to  be  judged  by  the 
introductory  chapter.  Mr.  Tyerman  is  a  true  but  not  a  blind 
worshipper  of  Wesley  or  of  Methodism.  Some  of  the  failings 
of  both  the  system  and  the  man,  when  at  variance  with  gocd 
taste  and  sound  judgment,  are  freely  noticed  and  condemned. 
In  many  respects  Mr.  Tyerman  is  well  qualified  for  the  task  he 
has  undertaken.  For  seventeen  years  he  has  been  accumulating 
materials.  He  has  come  into  possession  of  a  large  number  of 
original  manuscripts,  has  had  thousands  of  letters  lent  to  him, 
and  he  has  consulted  the  ntunberless  publications  issued  in 
Wesley's  lifetime  bearing  on  the  Methodist  movement  All 
this  mass  of  material  the  biographer  has  well  sifted;  he  has 
judiciously  selected  from  it  all  that  was  calculated  to  throw 
light  upon  the  early  history  of  Methodism ;  has  arranged  his 
facts  and  correspondence  with  great  ability,  and  has  very 
wisely  tried  to  make  Wesley  be  his  own  biographer.  The 
volume  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  part  embraces 
"Wesley's  home,  school,  and  college  life,"  which  is  a  chapter 
fiiU  of  thrilling  interest ;  "  Oxford  Methodism,"  which  is  well 
handled;  the  "Mission  to  Georgia,"  which,  although  some  por- 
tions betray  more  of  feeling  than  is  consistent  with  judicial  equa- 
nimity, is  a  chapter  with  all  the  interest  of  romance.  The  second 
part  is  divided  into  nine  chapters,  corresponding  with  the  nine 
years  of  his  life,  from  1738  to  1747  inclusive.  These  chapters  in- 
crease in  interest  as  we  advance,  presenting  many  curious  phases 
of  the  religious  life.  No  man  can  be  said  to  be  well  informed  in 
modem  church  history  who  is  ignorant  of  the  life  and  times  d[ 
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one,  if  not  of  the  greatest  men,  at  least  of  the  men  who  have 
made  deepest  impression  upon  the  character  of  religious 
society. 

Secular  Annotations  on  Scripture  Texts.  By  Francis 
Jacox.    Hodder  6*  Stoughton. 

The  monks  of  old  used  to  spend  lifetimes  in  illuminating 
and  embellishing  the  manuscripts  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments. The  perusal  of  Mr.  Jacox's  volume  would  almost 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  a  lifetime  of  reading  and  study  has 
been  devoted,  and  devoted  wisely,  in  illuminating  with  living 
thoughts  and  actual  facts  the  truths  of  Scripture.  Authors 
ancient  and  modem,  writers  in  different  languages,  living  and 
dead,  books  little  known,  and  others  as  familiar  as  household 
words,  are  all  brought  under  contribution,  and  employed  to 
throw  light  upon  the  incidents  and  truths  of  Scripture.  The 
character  of  the  book  is  well  described  by  the  author  himself — 

"  A  set  of  themes,  with  fugue-like  variations ; 
Of  divers  saws,  with  diverse  applications ; 
Of  texts,  with  near  and  far  fetched  annotations." 

Although  the  book  abounds  in  learning,  there  is  never  sug- 
gested the  thought  of  any  parade  of  it  Every  reference  is  to 
the  point,  and  every  quotation  apposite.  We  know  of  few 
books  more  useful  in  suggesting  a  good  text  to  a  preacher  in 
search  of  one,  or  more  calculated  to  help  him  to  a  good  train 
of  thought  in  illustration  of  it  Some  conception  of  his  style 
may  be  formed  by  the  papers  entitled  "  Stray  Side-lights  "  that 
appeared  in  the  Pulpit  Analyst^  and  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to 
say  are  continued  in  the  Preacher^ s  Lantern. 

One  Thousand  Gems.  From  the  Rev.  Henry  Ward 
Beecher.  Edited  and  compiled  by  the  Rev.  G.  D.  Evans. 
Hodder^  Stoughton, 

Punchy  in  noticing  the  publishers'  announcement  of  this 
volume,  humourously  expresses  the  hope  that  the  gems  will  not 
be  found  to  be  composed  of  paste.  We  are  happy  to  inform  our 
good  humoured  friend  that,  although  sometlung  of  the  nature 
of  paste  has  been  employed  in  keeping  them  in  position  during 
their  transit  across  the  Atlantic,  the  gems  are  all  real.  They 
have  the  drawback  however  of  appearing  in  this  volume  as 
onset  gems.  To  see  them  in  all  their  beauty  and  brilliancy 
they  must  appear  as  the  artist  employed  them,  gracing  silvery 
speech  or  illumining  golden  truths.  But  notwithstanding  this 
drawback,  the  volume  before  us  is  one  of  more  than  ordinary 
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beauty  and  interest  We  can  safely  say  that  one  thousand 
thoughts,  equal  in  fresh  beauty  and  liying  power  to  the  thousand 
contained  in  this  volume,  cotdd  not  be  gathered  from  any  other 
single  writer  or  preacher  in  modem  times,  perhaps  we  might 
add  in  any  age. 

Night  unto  Night.  A  Selection  of  Bible  Scenes.  By  die 
Kev.  Daniel  March,  D.D.    HamilUm^  Adams  ^  Co. 

This  is  a  volume  of  sermons  on  the  principal  night  scenes  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Unity  is  by  Uiis  means  secured 
for  what  would  otherwise  be  a  mere  collection  of  sermons  on 
various  subjects.  The  first  discourse  is  entitled  ^  The  Teachings 
of  Night "  ;  the  others  are  on  the  night  scenes  such  as  '*  The 
Last  Night  of  Sodom,"  "Jacob's  Night  at  Bethd,"  "  A  Night 
with  Jesus  at  Jerusalem,"  etc.  Although  there  is  in  the  volume 
little  that  is  new  or  striking,  they  are  thoughtful  and  interesting 
discourses,  and  well  suited  for  home  reading  in  the  long  winter 
nights. 

The  Bible  Student.    Hodder  &*  Sicughton, 

This  is  the  first  volume  of  a  monthly  magazine  adapted  for 
the  more  intelligent  Sunday  scholars  and  the  members  of  our 
Bible  classes.  Its  spirit  is  catholic  ;  it  is  in  the  interest  of  no 
church,  party,  or  creed.  Almost  all  its  pages  are  of  permanent 
value:  "Beacons  and  Patterns,"  by  the  Rev.  W.  Landels,D.D.; 
"Bible  Lore,"  by  the  Rev.  J.  Comper  Gray ;  "Sacred  Sites," 
by  Dr.  Stoughton,  etc  It  is  carefully  edited,  its  tone  is 
alway  serious,  and  its  pages  always  interesting  and  instructive. 

A  Suggestive  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament.  On 
the  Original  Plan  of  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Van  Doren,  D.D. 
By  the  Rev.  T.  Robinson.  Romans.  Part  L  J?.  D. 
Dickinson. 

This  first  part  embraces  little  more  than  the  first  chapter  of 
the  Romans.  The  critical  notes  are  judicious,  and  thorough, 
in  scholarship  and  care.  The  chief  excellence  however  of 
this  commentary  lies  in  the  form,  which  suggests  rather  than 
exhausts  topics  of  inquiry  and  discourse. 

The  Hive.  A  Storehouse  of  Material  for  Working  Sunday 
School  Teachers.    Vol  IIL    EUioi  Stock. 

We  draw  attention  again  to  this  high  spirited  and  well  edited 
monthly  magazine  for  Sunday  school  teachers.  The  third 
volume  before  us  is  full  of  material  for  addresses,  and  of 
directions  how  to  interest  and  instruct  the  childrea 
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No.  I. 
JAMES  PARSONS. 

(ConHnued  from  page  13.) 

For  the  most  part  the  sermons  of  Mr.  Parsons  comprise 
generalisations,  grand  views  of  truth;  his  fame  was  achieved  in 
a  day  when  the  preacher  was  permitted,  by  almost  all  hearers, 
to  take  much  for  granted;  the  subtle  refinements  of  modem 
casuistry  were  not  generally  operating ;  unbelief,  where  it  ex- 
isted, was  a  bold  habit  of  indifference;  it  had  not  employed 
itself  upon  the  millionfold  nice  scepticisms  and  critical  questions 
which  now  are  the  exercises  of  all  orders  of  minds ;  perhaps 
feeling  was  more  easily  roused,  and  topics  of  thought  which  now 
produce  only  a  cold  and  callous  look  or  sneer  were  not  then 
devoid  of  power  to  awaken  emotion.  Hence  such  appeals  as 
the  following  would  not  be  inadequate  to  awaken  impression. 

Satan  and  the  Saviour  in  conflict  for  man's  soul. 

Some  of  you  may  perhaps  have  seen  a  work  of  art,  in  which, 
almost  as  with  a  magic  pencil,  the  painter  has  pourtrayed  a 
scene — Satan  playing  with  a  man  for  his  soul.  What  a  scene 
for  the  limner  is  before  us  now!  And  had  we  the  strength  of 
Angelo,  or  the  genius  of  Raffaelle,  where  still  is  the  hand  that 
dare  dip  the  colour,  or  spread  and  fill  the  canvas  ?  Christ  and 
Satan  in  conflict  for  the  soul  of  man ! — and  for  yours  !  It  is 
not  drama ;  it  is  truth :  it  is  not  pictorial ;  it  is  real :  and  the 
conflict  is  acting  notv.  Here  stands  the  spirit  of  evil ;  on  his 
brow  the  thunder  scar  is  graven;  his  eyes  blaze  with  the 
immortality  of  hell;  and  he  seeks  to  retain  the  tenacity  of  his 
grasp  on  the  spirit  he  would  destroy.  There  stands  the  Prince 
of  Peace,  in  garments  of  light  and  majesty ;  a  crown  upon  His 
head,  but  tenderness  and  love  in  His  eye ;  and  He  pleads  and 
stretches  out  His  hand  ;  and  as  it  is  held  out  before  you  in  the 
attitude  of  entreaty,  you  see  the  print  of  the  nails  which  passed 
through  Him  in  agony  when  He  hung  upon  the  cross,  that  by 
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His  blood  you  might  be  redeemed.  While  one  asks  for  your 
ruin,  the  other  weeps  as  He  tenderly  pleads  for  your  redemption. 
And  which  will  you  accept?  Christ  has  come  to  your  heart, 
and  He  is  knocking  at  the  door  of  the  palace;  and  you  hear 
His  voice — "  Behold,  I  stand  at  the  door,  and  knock  ;  if  any 
man  hear  My  voice,  and  open  the  door,  I  will  come  in  to  him, 
and  will  sup  with  him,  and  he  with  Me.*'  ''  I  stand  at  the  door 
and  knock!"  And  now  hearken!  In  this  silence  is  the 
Saviour  pleading  again ;  and  if  there  be  a  throbbing,  palpitating 
heart,  it  is  the  vibration  of  that  heart  before  the  Saviour's  knock, 
when  He  asks  you  to  open. 

Or  the  reader  may  take  the  following  as  well  calculated  to 
arouse  and  arrest  the  mind  of  a  hearer,  especially  when  deli- 
vered with  all  the  preacher's  inimitable  emphasis. 

THINK   HOW  NOBLE  IS  YOUR  EXISTENCE. 

Think  how  noble  is  your  existence;  think  how  solemn  is 
your  existence.  Think  how  noble  is  your  existence.  You  are 
not  the  mean  and  paltry  thing  which  vulgar  infidelity  would 
have  you  regard  yourself:  the  companion  of  the  worm,  and 
destined,  after  the  brief  space  of  "  the  life  that  now  is,"  to  sink 
into  annihilation.  No;  you  are  to  exist,  when  the  whole  majestic 
universe  around  you  shall  be  no  more.  Cathedral  and  temple, 
mansions  and  palaces  are  to  crumble ;  lofty  mountain  and 
retired  valley,  wide  spreading  plains  and  umbrageous  forests 
are  to  perish ;  rivers  are  to  cease  to  flow,  oceans  will  soon  no 
longer  heave  their  rolling  billows ;  the  stars  wiU  merge  in  dark- 
ness, the  moon  "shall  be  tiuned  into  blood;" 

"  The  sun  is  but  a  spark  of  fire, 
A  transient  meteor  in  the  sky: " 

while  YOU,  on  this  spot  of  earth,  bear  upon  you  the  mark  of 
immortality,  are  to  live — for  ever.  How  solemn  is  your 
existence  !  It  is  to  be  an  existence  in  heaven  or  in  hell :  an 
existence  where,  before  the  blaze  of  the  beatific  glory,  you  shall 
hymn  the  hallelujahs  of  everlasting  gratitude  and  joy ;  or  an 
existence  where,  in  the  shadows  of  a  more  than  midnight  dark- 
ness, you  shall  be  heard  wailing  and  cursing,  be  found  agonised, 
"  tormented  day  and  night,"  among  the  lost  for  ever  and  for 
ever.  How  solemn  your  existence,  as  well  as  how  noble! 
This  constitutes  the  series  of  facts  which  you  are  to  contem- 
plate. My  hearers,  think  of  them.  In  the  morning  light  and 
evening  shade,  think  of  them.    At  home  and  abroad,  travelling 
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and  at  rest,  think  of  them.  In  the  silence  of  the  secret  chamber, 
think  of  them;  in  the  society  of  the  domestic  hearth,  think  of 
them;  in  the  assembly  of  the  great  congregation,  think  of  them; 
in  sickness  and  in  health,  think  of  them;  in  youth,  in  maturity, 
in  age,  think  of  them.  "  The  life  that  is  to  come  " — a  life  so 
noble,  a  life  so  solemn — it  is  mine  I 

We  have  been  desirous  in  these  remarks  by  fitting  quotation 
to  do  justice  to  the  peculiar  eloquence  of  this  great  preacher. 
Our  space  is  very  inadequate  to  the  many  memories  which 
crowd  upon  us,  and  to  the  multitudes  of  well  known  sermons 
which  are  before  us ;  perplexed  however,  we  will  yet  select  two 
passages. 

THE  CHURCH   IN  DANGER. 

The  security  of  the  church,  my  brethren,  rests  upon  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Father,  the  mediation  of  the  Son,  and  the  power 
of  the  Spirit ;  and  the  perfections  of  the  triune  Jehovah  are 
solemnly  and  irrevocably  pledged  to  its  continuance.  That 
security  has  been  already  manifested  in  past  ages,  in  circum- 
stances which  only  could  have  been  met  by  the  actual  power 
and  wisdom  of  Omnipotence  ;  and  we  believe  that  by  the 
same  energy  it  will  be  kept  invulnerable  even  imto  the  end. 
Fears,  we  are  perfectly  aware,  are  often  entertained  as  to  its 
stability  and  as  to  its  powers  of  continued  existence ;  and  the 
alarm  has  not  unfrequently  been  reiterated  (as  perchance  also  in 
our  own  times)  that  ^*the  church  is  in  danger,*^  The  church  in 
danger!  False  systems,  which  have  usurped  the  station  and 
the  name,  may  be  in  danger ;  but  the  true  church,  never.  The 
church  in  danger  ?  What  I  that  church  whose  banners  have 
streamed,  like  the  thunder  cloud  against  the  7£/iW,  and  pointed 
steadily  towards  the  very  centre  of  the  elementary  war  ?  That 
church  whose  genius  has  stood  unmoved  alike  before  the  north- 
em  tempest  and  the  sunbeam,  and  thrown  off  its  defence  for 
neither?  That  church  which  has  been  uninjured  alike  by 
Jewish  bigotry,  and  by  Grecian  subdety,  and  by  Roman  empire, 
and  by  barbaric  brutality,  and  by  antichristian  bloodshed,  and 
by  infidel  blasphemy  ?  That  church  which  now  bears  around 
it  the  recorded  triumphs  of  centuries,  and  which  stands  with- 
out a  bridge,  circumvaUated  by  the  immortal  fire  of  heaven  ? 
The  church  in  danger  f  Is  the  energy  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
danger?  Is  the  mediatorial  exaltation  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  in  danger?     Is  the  throne  of  the  Eternal  Father  in 
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danger  t  Oh  !  talk  not  and  dream  not  of  danger  while  He 
lives,  who  amid  the  chafing  and  the  tumult  of  the  people  has 
said  He  "  laughs,"  and  that  He  "  has  them  in  derision  " ;  and 
amid  all  change  and  all  convulsion  repose  upon  the  promise 
of  Him  who  bought  it  by  His  blood.  "  Upon  this  rock  I  will 
build  My  church,  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against 
it"  It  was  the  vain  panegyric  of  the  eulogist  of  ancient  Rome 
— ^^  while  Rome  stands,  the  world  shall  stand ;  and  when  Rome 
falls,  the  world  shall  fall."  But  Zion  shall  never  fall — change- 
less amid  the  world's  mutation,  and  indestructible  amid  its 
ruins.     "  Glorious  things  are  spoken  ofthee^  O  city  of  God^ 

In  the  same  sermon  occurs  our  next  quotation : 

"  GLORIOUS   THINGS  ARE  SPOKEN   OF  THEE,  O  CITY  OF  GOD." 

And  what,  my  brethren,  was  the  end  for  which  the  Saviour 
died,  but  that  He  should  be  the  propitiation  ''  for  the  sins  of 
the  whole  world  "  ?    And  what  was  the  purpose  of  the  Saviour's 
exaltation,  but  that  presiding  at  the  right  hand  of  the  majesty 
on  high  He  should  put  down  all  enemies  under  His  feet  ? — ^in 
the  poetry  of  the  great  apostle  represented  as  intently  watching 
the  revolutions  of  the  earth  for  which  He  bled,  as  it  rolls  round 
on  its  axis  amid  the  mighty  realms  of  space  "expecting"  (" ex- 
pecting, "and  what  an  expectation  in  such  a  bosom !)  "expecting 
till  His  enemies  be  made  His  footstool."      And  He  must,  we 
are  told  therefore,    "  receive  dominion  and  glory  and  a  king- 
dom, that  all  people,  and  nations,  and  languages  should  serve 
Him."      Already,  my  brethren,  the  march  to  the  spiritual  Zion 
wRich  He  has  constituted  has  begun;  and  the  representatives 
of  various  climes  and  kindreds  are  ever  and  anon  passing  her 
portals,  that  they  may  go  and  present  before  the  sacred  shrine 
the  tribute  of  their  adoration  and  their  praise.     Here  science 
shall  present  the  homage  of  her  discoveries ;  philosophy,  of 
her  wisdom ;  commerce,  of  her  enterprise  ;  art,  of  her  labours ; 
here  warriors  shall  dedicate  their  weapons,  nobles  their  dignities, 
and  monarchs  their  crowns.      Here  civilisation  shall  pay  the 
tribute  of  her  soft  refinement,  and  barbarism  of  her  untutored 
idleness.     Here  shall  be  poured  forth  European  power,  here 
Indian  pearl,  here  Peruvian  gold.      Here  the  free  man  shall 
present  his  charter ;  and  here  the  slave,  now  a  slave  no  longer, 
shall  bring  the  last  broken  links  of  the  fetters  from  which  the 
gospel  shall  have  disenthralled  him.      Man  shall  be  bound  in 
one  brotherhood  of  love,  all  harmonious,  all  pure,  all  happy, 
**  There  shall  be  neither  Greek  nor  Jew,  circumcision  nor  uncir- 
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camcision,  barbarian,  Sqrthian,  bond  nor  free ;"  but  Christ  shall 
be  "  all  and  in  aU."    "  Paradise"  wiU  be  "  regained." 

**  Then  He,  'wfaose  car  Che  winds  are,  and  the  clouds 
The  dost  that  waits  upon  His  sultry  march. 
When  sin  hath  moved  Him  and  His  wrath  is  hot, 
Shall  dissolve  wrath  in  mer(7,  shall  descend 
Propitious,  in  His  chariot  framed  with  love. 
And  what  His  brow  hath  blasted  and  disgraced. 
For  man's  revolt,  shall  with  a  smile  repair." 

"  Glorious  things  are  spoken  of  thee,  O  city  of  God  !" 

Mr.  Parsons  has  been  spoken  of  as  a  master  of  climax ;  this 
method  of  speech  eminently  supposes  what  indeed  abounds  in 
all  our  preacher's  discourses:  method,  order,  arrangement. 
We  could  have  gladly  presented  several  illustrations  of  this, 
and  of  the  gradual  march  of  sentences  of  what  may  be  called 
the  lighter  infantry  and  the  rapid  yet  heavy  cavalry  of  speech ; 
everywhere  it  is  significant  that  method  rules,  even  in  the  pero- 
ration nothing  is  left  to  the  impulse  or  passion  of  the  moment ; 
from  many  illustrations  let  the  following  suffice. 

THE  LAST  JUDGMENT. 

And  the  last  division  of  the  assembly,  brethren,  will  be  public 
and  visible.  It  will  not  exist  merely  to  the  eye  and  to  the 
mind  of  the  great  omniscient  President  of  the  scene,  but  it  will 
be  understood  and  observed  by  those  who  themselves  are 
subject  to  it  Places,  far  apart  from  each  other,  but  now 
equally  beneath  the  countenance  of  ^'  Him  that  sitteth  upon 
the  throne/'  will  be  assigned  and  ordered  by  Him :  the  "  right- 
eous," the  "  elect,"  •*  the  sheep"  of  the  Saviour,  will,  as  we  are 
informed,  be  placed  upon  His  right  hand,  while  the  "wicked," 
**  the  tribes  of  the  earth,"  "  the  goats,"  will  be  gathered  to  the 
left  We  enter  into  no  conjecture  or  imagination,  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  this  wonderful  movement  will  be  impelled  and 
consummated  \  we  leave  the  mystery,  and  we  merely  announce 
the  ^t ;  and  then,  in  the  language  of  the  prophet,  "  shall  ye 
discern  between  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  between  him 
that  serveth  God  and  hun  that  serveth  Him  not" 

And  then,  brethren,  suppose  the  division  to  have  been  made, 
and  that  a  pause  for  a  moment  is  permitted,  in  order  to  gaze 
upon  the  scene.  Oh  !  how  thrilling  the  emotions  which  will 
then  be  excited !  And  how  momentous  the  events,  which  that 
division  has  already  created  and  displayed  ! 
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What  discm'eria  will  be  made  then  !  What  development  of 
hidden  virtue  and  of  secret  vice  !  How  that  which  is  covered 
now  will  be  revealed  I  and  how  that  which  is  hidden  now  will 
be  displayed,  as  upon  the  housetop  !  How  those  who,  in  the 
present  world,  have  been  despise<l  and  rejected,  on  account  of 
the  chararter  of  their  external  employment,  will  be  found  ex- 
alted to  the  high  places  of  honour;  while  those  who  have  here 
held  high  station  in  the  world,  and  it  may  be  in  the  professing 
church,  will  t>e  found  in  a  station  of  shame  and  everlasting 
contempt      What  disarteries  will  be  made  Ihen  ! 

And  who/  unions  will  occur  then  I  The  saints  of  God,  from 
various  climts  and  in  various  ages,  reciprocally  unknown  to 
each  other  but  by  distant  re|>ort,  or  prol>ably  unknown  to  each 
other  at  all,  will  mingle  tot;elher ;  while  those  who  have  trodden 
the  same  path  of  pilgrimage  will  rush  to  each  other's  arms, 
under  the  sanction  of  the  great  President,  acknowledging  them- 
selves to  be  to  each  other  a  glory,  a  crown  of  rejoicing,  and  a 
joy,  in  the  tlay  of  His  coming.      WhiU  unions  will  be  then  I 

And  what  separations  will  be  then  !  Besides  the  grand  sepa- 
ration of  the  classes— the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  what 
separations  will  there  be  of  those  who  formerly  were 
joined  in  social  habitudes  and  relations  of  life — pastors  from 
l>eopte,  teachers  from  scholars,  husbands  from  wives,  parents 
from  children,  friends  from  friends  !  And  the  separations  irre- 
versible !  and  known  by  those  who  undergo  them  to  be  irrever- 
sible. It  win  be — my  heart  trembles  as  1  utter  the  ejiprcssion 
— it  will  be  the  scene  and  the  season  of  ei'erlasting  farewell. 
How  overpowering  then  is  to  be  that  great  event,  when  the 
assembly  shall  separate,  never  to  approach  and  never  to  con^ 
mingle  more ! 

We  have  already  remarked  that  the  sermons  of  Mr,  Parsons 
are  always  characterised  by  very  obvious  and  distinct  arrange- 
ments this  arrangement  is  perceptible  not  merely  in  the  leading 
ideas,  but  pervades  every  part  of  the  sermon;  and  the  divisions 
are  generally  characterised  by  great  perspicuity  and  neatness. 
We  may  take  an  illustration  or  two,  which  we  may  call 
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"  Behold  fht  place  where  they  laid  Htm." — Mark  xvi.  6. 

Introductory  observations  on  the  touching  and  sublime 
interest  attaching  to  the  grave  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  but 
especially  as  involved  in  the  thought  that  it  is  an  empty  grave. 
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There,  even  now,  we  feel  as  though  we  heard  the  voice  of  the 
angel  spirit,  whose  bright  presence  seems  yet  to  illumine  those 
shadows,  saying,  "Behold  the  place  where  they  laid  Him." 
Then— 

I.  Consider  the  manner  in  which  He  was  committed  there. 

I.  He  was  committed  there  by  persons  of  remarkably  inter- 

esting character,  Joseph  of  Arimathea  and  Nicodemus. 

II.  He  was  committed  there  with  many  tokens  of  regard  and 

affection. 
III.  He  was  committed  there  with  unostentatious  quietness 
and  privacy. 

II.  Again,  "Behold  the  place  where  they  laid  Him."  Consider 

the  ends  which  by  His  committal  to  it  were  accomplished 
there. 

I.  His  committal  to  that  place  confirmed  the  reality  of  His 

death. 

II.  His  committal  to  that  place  fulfilled  the  declarations  of 

ancient  prophecies  and  types. 
IIL  His  committed  there  completed  the  abasement    of  His 
humiliation. 

IV.  His  committal  there  has  delightfiilly  softened  and  miti- 

gated the  terrors  of  the  grave  for  His  people. 

V.  Bj  His  committal  there  He  immediately  introduced  His 

own  mediatorial  exaltation  and  empire. 

III.  "Behold  the  place  where  they  laid  Him."    And  learn  the 

lessons  which  are  inculcated  there. 

I.  Learn  the  tenderness  and  devotedness  of  His  love :  that 

He  should  be  found  in  that  dark  and  narrow  house, 
etc,  etc. 

II.  Learn  the  duty  of  unreserved  devotedness  to  His  will. 

He  was  buried  for  you,  must  we  not  be  buried  with  Him  ! 

III.  Learn  the  abounding  consolations  we  possess  in  reflect- 

ing on  the  departure  of  our  Christian  fiiends,  and  in 
anticipating  our  own. 
Closing  remarks  on  the  grave  of  the  Christian  and  the  un- 
godly man.     Reference  to  the  text  in  Eccles.  viii.  10 :  "I 
saw  the  wicked  buried,"  etc 

This  is  a  very  fair  illustration  of  the  order  pursued  by  the 
preacher  throughout  his  discourses ;  and  if  simplicity  and  per- 
spicuity are  the  objects  at  which  a  preacher  should  aim,  such 
oudines  are  admirable  models.  Another  illustration  may  be 
taken  in  the  outline  of  the  sermon  on  the  thief  converted  on 
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the  cross;  and  as  the  last  sermon  referred  to  exhibits  Mr. 
Parsons  in  his  mood  of  most  chaste  and  quiet  beauty,  this  ex- 
hibits him  in  his  more  exalted  reach  of  pathos  and  tender 
sublimity. 

The  Thief  on  the  Cross:  Luke  Taxi.  39-43. 

Introduction.  The  various  persons  passing  before  the  cross 
while  Christ  was  crucified.  The  two  thieves  reviling.  The  re- 
markable change  in  the  behaviour  of  one. 

I.  We  propose,  with  regard  to  the  case  before  us,  to  notice  the 

expressions  of  mental  emotion  he  uttered. 
I.  Observe  the  agency  by  which  those  expressions  were  ex- 
cited.— By  his  side  a  dying  Saviour,  etc.  There  must  have 
been  an  enrire  transformation  of  feelings— conversion. 
II.  Consider  the  import  which  those  expressions  involved,  as 
deduced  from  the  story. 

1.  Here  is  sympathy  with  the  Lord  Jesus  as  an  innocent 

sufferer  :  "  This  man  hath  done  nothing  amiss,"  etc. 

2.  Here  is  also  penitence  :  "  We  indeed  justly,  for  we  receive 

the  reward  of  our  deeds,"  etc. 

3.  Here  is  prayer — "  Remember  me."    What  humility  !    He 

only  aspired  to  be  remembered.  What  faith  !  He  felt 
that  to  be  remembered  was  enough.  What  love  !  He 
desired  to  be  remembered  by  no  other  friend.  What 
hope !  He  had  an  ardent  anticipation  that  even  amidst 
the  gorgeous  splendours  of  the  kingdom  in  the  world  to 
come,  he,  the  poor  expiring  malefactor,  would  be  lemem- 
bered  there,  etc. 

II.  We  proceed  now  to  notice  the  promise  of  exalted  happiness 

which  he  received.  Introduction :  the  suspense  of  the 
malefactor.  The  gladness  of  the  Redeemer,  even  then 
seeing  of  the  travail  of  His  souL 

I.  Observe  the  scene  of  this  promised  happiness.     Thou 

shalt  be  with  Me  in  paradise, 

II.  Observe  the  nature  of  this  promised  happiness.     Thou 

shalt  be  with  Me  in  paradise. 

III.  Observe  the  period  of  entering  on  the  enjoyment  of  this 

promised  happiness.  To-^ay  thou  shalt  be  with  Me  in 
paradise.  He  lived  to  hear,  amid  the  mysterious  dark- 
ness of*  the  "  ninth  hour,"  his  Master  utter  the  shout  of 
triumph,  "  It  is  finished ! "  and  "  He  bowed  His  head 
and  gave  up  the  ghost ;"  and  then  he  died  too,  and  the 
Master  and  the  servant,  the  Saviour  and  the  saved,  met 
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together  in  their  empyreal  home.  How  rapid,  my  hearers, 
was  the  process,  and  how  swift  the  consummation  of 
redemption  to  the  dying  thief!  In  one  day  he  was 
enlightened,  he  was  pardoned,  he  was  sanctified,  he  was 
saved.  The  morning  saw  him  a  hardened  malefactor ; 
the  evening,  a  disembodied  spirit  in  glory.  The  morn- 
ing, in  chains ;  the  evening,  chsenthralled  for  ever.  The 
morning,  crucified;  the  evening,  crowned.  The  morning, 
weeping  the  first  tear  of  penitence;  the  evening,  chanting 
the  first  anthem  of  praise.  He  seems  to  stand  before 
you  now  in  the  visions  of  eternity,  and  his  Master  above 
him,  holding  him  forth  as  a  model  to  the  universe,  and 
proclaiming,  in  His  own  ecstasy — I  am  He  ''  that  speak 
in  righteousness,"  yet,  "mighty  to  save!" 
III.  We  are  led,  by  an  easy  and  natural  transition,  to  notice  the 
general  lessons  which  the  whole  case  is  adapted  and 
designed  to  inculcate. 

I.  The  case  exhibits  the  sovereignty  of  Divine  grace. 

Take  the  being  to  whom  grace  was  given.  A  malefactor, 
stained  by  ignorance  and  crime. 

Take  the  season.     The  last  moment  of  the  eleventh  hour. 

II.  This  case  teaches  the  reasonableness  of  hope  with  re- 

gard to  the  most  endangered  condition  of  man. 
III.  This  case  presents  to  us  the  absolute  necessity  of  re- 
pose upon  the  Lord  Jesus  for  the  attainment  of  final 
happiness. 

We  will  yet  present  our  readers  with  one  other  of  these 
masterly  outlines. 

** I  beheld  the  transgressors,  and  was  grieved" — Ps.  cxix.  158. 

Introduction.  One  of  the  influences  and  results  of  true  piety 
on  the  heart  is  to  move  its  sensibilities  on  behalf  of  the  in- 
terests and  welfare  of  others.  This  illustrated  in  the  text,  in 
which  we  observe — 

I.  A  contemplation  of  the  prevalent  habits  and  character  of 
mankind:  "  I  beheld  the  transgressors,"  etc. 
Transgressors  are  those  who  violate  the  law  which  they  ought 
to  obey. 
I.  God  has  actually  established  a  law  for  the  government  of 

mankind. 
II.  There  is  amongst  mankind  a  prevalent,  and  fearfully 
extended,  rebellion  against  this  law.    Think  of  foreign 
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and  of  remote  countries,  country  in  which  you  yoorsdf 
dwell,  etc. 
III.  The  case  of  those  who  are  in  the  attitude  of  rebellion 
against  the  Divine  law  should  by  pious  minds  be  made 
the  matter  of  frequent  and  serious  contemplation. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  notice  these  words — 
IL  As  they  present  a  record  of  the  emotion  which  this  con- 
templation properly,  and  specially,  produces  upon  the 
pious  mind.  Illustrated  in  the  instance  of  Ezra,  the  pos- 
sible author  of  Psalm  cxix.,  Ezra  ix.  5.  This  suggests 
two  inquiries. 

1.  For  what  reasons  this  emotion  must  be  excited. 

1.  Because  transgression  is  so  insulting  to  God. 

2.  Because  transgression  is  so  fatal  to  the  happiness  of 

mankind. 
ti.  Inquire  to  what  conduct  this  emotion  should  prompt 

1.  To  personal  nonconformity  to  and  separation  from  the 

transgressions  which  we  witness  and  over  which  we 
mourn. 

2.  To  personal  exertion  in  the  diflusion  of  that  truth  which 

God  has  appointed  as  the  instrument  to  reconcile  and 
save. 

3.  To  personal  prayer  for  the  outpouring  of  the  renovating 

influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit 

These  are  average  illustrations  of  the  symmetry  of  Mr. 
Parsons'  sermons.  It  will  be  seen  that  their  architecture  is 
usually,  we  believe  we  might  say  invariably,  textual  Such 
sermons  very  naturally  lead  to  the  discussion  of  the  question 
in  what  pulpit  usefulness  especially  consists.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  our  preacher  has  not  dealt  in  the  pulpit  with  the 
world  of  thought ;  he  has  not  set  himself  face  to  face  with  any 
of  the  great  questions  either  of  thought  or  criticism  in  our  day ; 
he  has  taken  the  word  of  God  as  it  stands  in  our  English  version 
as  the  great  textbook  for  his  magnificent  and  arousing  homilies. 
The  readers  of  Mr.  Parsons'  sermons  will  notice  another  peculi- 
arity not  very  observable  in  the  pulpit  of  our  times,  namely,  the 
element  of  denunciation,  the  very  fearful  announcement  of  the 
punishments  of  hell ;  these  were  preached  with  immense  and 
terrible  effect,  and  the  preacher  no  doubt  received  his  pulpit 
training  in  that  school  which  had  felt  the  influence  of  such 
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feaiful  eloquence  as  that  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  whose  sermons 
we  are  perfectly  sure  Mr.  Parsons  regards  with  great  admiration, 
and  elements  from  which  we  have  often  noticed  in  the  texture 
of  sermons  we  have  heard.  He  ought  to  be  a  very  good, 
and  pure,  and  holy  man,  who  can  indulge  in  the  dreadful  por- 
trayals of  eternal  terrors ;  it  is  exceedingly  dangerous  ground,  and 
when  its  descriptions  are  uttered  carelessly,  flippantiy,  or  even 
mechanically,  as  the  mere  expression  of  technical  theology,  it 
can  only  produce  a  benumbing  effect  upon  the  spiritual  sensi- 
bilities of  the  preacher,  while  the  hearers  awake  by-and-by 
from  the  terror  altogether  uninfluenced.  An  amazing  change 
has  passed  over  the  preaching  mind  within  the  last  twenty 
years,  and  multitudes  of  preachers  who  have  not  relaxed  their 
faith  in  and  reverence  for  the  word  of  God,  and  who  have  no 
doubt  of  the  tremendous  issues  of  eternity  and  the  fearful  con- 
sequences of  sin,  shudder  as  they  attempt  to  preach  words 
such  as  those  with  which  the  sermons  of  Jonathan  Edwards 
abound. 

Such  is  Mr.  Parsons :  we  have  presented  a  very  brief  and  in- 
adequate view  of  his  pulpit  method.  To  preachers  desirous  of 
holding  and  instructing  an  audience,  a  closer  study  of  his  style 
would  be  very  valuable.  He  has  just  now  retired  from  the 
ministry  and  pastorate  of  the  Congregational  church  in  York, 
over  which  he  was  settled  in  1822.  He  is  the  son  of  a  highly 
venerated  father,  the  Rev.  Edward  Parsons  of  Leeds,  and  the 
brother  of  a  preacher  whose  flow  of  eloquence  was  of  a  most 
transcendent  character,  and  of  whose  method  we  may  attempt 
hereafter  to  give  some  account 

We  suppose  few  living  preachers  have,  so  much  as  Mr. 
Parsons,  had  the  honour  of  having  their  sermons  feloniously 
preached  and  purloined ;  it  is  very  pitiable,  but  many  of  the 
stories  told  in  illustration  of  this  are  very  humorous.  Some 
time  since  we  were  conversing  with  a  minister  on  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  enumerating  the  texts  from  which  we  had  heard 
him  preach,  and  recalling  some  of  the  impressions;  among 
others,  we  referred  to  the  sermon  we  heard  in  the  Poultry 
chapel  thirty-five  years  since,  from  the  text,  "Thou  hast  re- 
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limitation  either  here  or  in  the  corresponding  passages  (Mark 
iiL  28,  Luke  xiL  10).  The  golden  truth  that  all  sim  is  par* 
DONABLE  stands  side  by  side,  and  is  consistent  with  the  terrible 
truth  regarding  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost 

(2)  It  would  be  contrary  to  our  ideas  of  justice. 
If  any  special  sin  were  to  be  understood  here  it  is  but  rea> 

sonable  to  ex()ect  that  it  would  be  singled  out  with  a  clearness 
that  would  make  it  unmistakable.  It  is  impossible  however  to 
mention  any  specific  sin  that  is  unpardonable.  In  the  laws  of 
human  society,  whenever  great  penalties  are  threatened  as  con- 
sequent  upon  any  crime  the  greatest  care  is  taken  to  mark  out 
the  crime.  To  visit  with  an  unusually  heavy  penalty  the  commis- 
sion of  a  transgression,  on  which  even  lawyers  cannot  agree  as 
to  what  the  transgression  really  is,  would  be  considered  unjust  in 
the  extreme.  Now  if  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  be  a  parti> 
cular  sin,  teachers  and  commentators  are  far  from  agreeing  as  to 
what  it  is.  They  cannot  point  to  any  special  sin,  and  say,  "  if  a 
man  does  that  he  puts  himself  out  of  the  pale  of  salvation." 

(3)  It  would  be  contrary  to  fact. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  most  heinous  sins  are  forgiven.  As 
Scripture  illustrations  we  have  the  thief  on  the  cross,  the  Jews 
who  crucified  the  Lord,  "  Father  forgive  thtm^'  etc ;  and  Paul, 
who  terms  himself  a  blasphemer  and  the  chief  of  sinners. 
And  in  every  after  age,  men  who  have  sinned  wantonly  and 
have  sat  in  the  seat  of  the  scomer,  the  very  chief  of  sinners, 
have  been  encotiraged  to  expect  and  have  found  forgiveness. 

II.  What  then  is  this  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  ?  As  it 
cannot  be  any  specific  sin  it  must  be  a  state.  The  direction 
in  which  we  are  to  look  for  this  dreadful  state  is  indicated 
by  the  word  "  therefore  "  with  which  the  passage  commences. 

(i)  This  points  to  the  Pharisees,  who  were  sad  illustrations 
of  blinded  and  perverted  hearts,  of  which  the  incident  pre- 
ceding the  text  was  but  an  indication.  Their  minds  were  so 
distorted  that  truth  appeared  to  them  as  falsehood,  and  their 
hearts  were  so  perverted  that  goodness  and  mercy  appeared  to  be 
works  of  the  devil.  The  exhibition  of  the  truth  to  them  was  only 
the  means  of  plunging  them  into  deeper  error  and  wicked- 
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ness.  They  said  that  Jesus  had  a  devil,  and  thereby  He  worketh 
miracles.  To  show  the  absurdity  of  this  explanation  He  rea- 
sons  with  them ;  but  they  were  determined  not  to  be  convinced. 
His  reasoning  with  them  only  sinks  them  to  a  lower  level 
The  Pharisees  saw  that  Jesus  was  opposed  to  their  selfishness 
and  self  righteousness,  and  for  this  reason  they  closed  their 
hearts  to  the  influence  of  His  teaching — ^The  state  of  such  is 
hopeless,  is  incurable— 7>i^  light  in  them  is  darkness. 

This  interpretation  of  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  throws 
a  flood  of  light  upon  our  Lord's  relation  to  the  pharisees,  ex- 
plains the  difference  in  our  Lord's  tone  when  addressing  the 
pharisee  and  addressing  the  sinner,  accounts  for  the  woes  de- 
nounced upon  the  scribes  and  pharisees,  points  the  moral  of 
the  parable  of  the  pharisee  and  publican,  etc.,  etc. 

Our  experience  confirms  this  view.  Those  who  are  con- 
sidered by  mankind  as  hopeless  are  not  those  who  have  com- 
mitted any  specific,  or  any  number  of  sins,  but  those  who,  in 
spite  of  admonition  <  and  light,  choose  the  darkness  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  light  Perversion  of  heart  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  sin 
against  the  Holy  Ghost  Ascribing  the  agency  and  Spirit  of 
God  to  the  agency  and  the  spirit  of  Satan  is  only  one  of  the 
natural  and  melancholy  expressions  of  that  perverted  heart 

(2)  Giving  expression  in  words  to  this  perverted  heart 
would  seem  to  be  an  essential  part  of  the  sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost  Whosoever  speaketh  against ^  etc.  One  however  may  be 
the  subject  of  a  perverted  heart  and  mind,  and  yet  may  not  have 
reached  the  degree  of  wickedness  that  is  implied  in  habitually 
giving  expression  to  it  in  words.  This  gradation  in  depth  of 
wickedness  is  taught  vividly  in  the  first  Psalm  :  '*  walking  in 
the  counsel  of  the  ungodly,"  "  standing  in  the  way  of  sinners," 
are  crowned  by  "  sitting  in  the  seat  of  the  scornful."  There 
may  be,  however,  and  often  is,  the  sitting  in  the  seat  of  the 
scornful  without  having  reached  the  impardonable  state.  This 
unpardonable  state  continues  only  so  long  as  the  insensibility  to 
light  and  truth,  to  goodness  and  love,  continues.  Hence  we 
can  say — and  it  is  no  small  recommendation  to  the  above  inter- 
pretation to  be  able  to  say — 
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III.  Anxiety  felt  regarding  the  sin  against  the  Holt 
Ghost  is  proof  that  one  is  not  guilty  of  it.  The  essen- 
tial feature  of  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  is  that  the  mind 
and  heart  are  dead  to  spiritual  impressions.  He  therefore 
who  has  any  anxiety  or  apprehension  lest  he  should  have  com* 
mitted  the  unpardonable  sin  shows  by  that  very  state  of  mind 
that  he  cannot  be  guilty  of  it,  that  on  the  contrary  he  is  among 
"  the  sinners  "  whom  Christ  came  to  seek  and  to  save.  He  is 
like  the  publican  in  the  temple  who  went  down  justified 
Wherever  there  is  the  faintest  desire  to  know  the  truth,  the 
faintest  wish  for  forgiveness,  the  slightest  sensibility  to  the 
voice  of  God  and  conscience,  there  there  is  hope.  "  What 
would  you  think  of  a  man  that  should  anxiously  go  round  ask- 
ing every  ph>^ician  if  he  did  not  think  he  was  blind,  when  the 
reason  of  his  anxiety  was  that  he  had  such  acuteness  of  vision 
that  he  saw  everything  so  very  plainly  and  continuously? 
Acuteness  of  vision  is  not  a  sign  of  blindness.  What  would 
you  think  of  a  man  that  should  go  to  his  physician  to  ascertain 
if  he  was  not  growing  deaf^  because  his  hearing  was  so  good  ? 
The  symptoms  of  deafness  do  not  go  that  way.  And  how  in- 
compatible with  the  condition  in  which  one  has  committed  the 
unpardonable  sin  is  fear  lest  one  has  committed  it !  That  con- 
dition is  one  in  which  a  person  is  past  all  feeling,  and  is  given 
over  to  his  wickedness."  * 

As  illustrations  of  the  variety  of  opinion  on  this  question  we 
give  a  few  extracts  from  the  more  eminent  commentators : — 

{a)  "  We  have  not  any  safe  rule  to  conclude  that  any  but 
the  scribes  and  the  pharisees  and  their  confederates  committed 
the  sin  .  .  .  the  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost  is  not 
committible  by  any  Christian  who  lived  not  in  the  time  of  our 
Saviour." — John  Hales. 

"  It  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  ascribing  those  mira- 
cles to  the  power  of  the  devil,  which  Christ  wrought  by  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Ghost" — ^John  Wesley.  So  also  Adam 
Clarke. 


*  H.  Ward  Beecher,  who  in  a  powerful  sermon  advocates  the  view 
stated  above.    The  writer  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  this  disconne. 
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{b)  The  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  neither  was,  nor  could 
be,  then  committed,  when  the  Saviour  spake  these  words  or 
whilst  He  was  on  the  earth,  because  the  Holy  Ghost  was  not  yd 
come  (John  vii.  39). — Whitby. 

{c)  "  It  is  committed  only  when  we  knowingly  endeavour  to 
extinguish  the  Spirit  who  dwells  in  us.** — Calvin. 

''  In  most  of  the  more  modem  discussions  on  the  subject,  the 
same  idea  is  a  ruling  element  Julius  Muller  for  instance 
holds  that  the  essence  of  the  sin  consists  in  the  hatred  of  what 
is  Divine  as  Divine.  Its  form  of  blasphemy  is  the  expression 
of  this  hatred.  Grashof  had  maintained  that  the  essence  of 
the  sin  is  deliberate  hatred  toward  what  is  good  and  holy  .  . 
.    .    .     Grashof  and  Muller  are  right  in  their  fundamental 

conceptions The  blasphemy  against  the  Spirit 

is  the  calumniation,  or  scornful  rejection,  of  the  Spirit  as  the 
only  real  Revealer  of  the  holy  propitiousness  of  God" — James 
MoRisoN,  D.D. 

{d)  The  distinction  in  these  much  controverted  verses  seems 
to  be  between  (i)  that  sin  which  arises  from  culpable  ignorance 
and  sensual  blindness,  as  that  of  the  fool  who  saith  in  his 
heart,  "There  is  no  God,"  Saul  of  Tarsus,  who  opposed  Jesus 
as  not  being  the  Christ;  which  persons,  to  whatever  degree  their 
sins  may  unhappily  advance,  are  capable  of  enlightenment, 
repentance,  and  pardon :  and  (2)  those  who,  acknowledging 
God,  and  His  present  power  working  by  His  Holy  Spirit, 
openly  oppose  themselves  to  it ;  as  did,  or  as  were  very  near  doing 
(for  our  Lord  does  not  actually  imply  that  they  had  incurred 
this  dreadful  charge),  these  pharisees  ...  It  is  not  one 
particular  act  of  sin  which  is  here  condemned,  but  a  state  of 
sin,  and  that  state  a  wilful  determined  opposition  to  the  present 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit — Alford.  * 

(^)  Blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost  is  open  and  full 
opposition  to  conversion  and  heg^^e  to  forgiveness.  The  Holy 
Ghost,  who  is  here  spoken  of  in  distinct  terms,  is  the  last  and 
highest  manifestation  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  who  completes  and 
perfects  the  revelation  of  God,  and  in  that  capacity  manifests 
Himself  in  the  human  consciousness.  Blasphemously  to  rebel, 
in  opposition  to  one's  better  knowledge  and  conscience,  against 
this  manifestation  and  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  to  com- 
mit moral  suicide,  and  to  destroy  one's  religious  and  moral  sus- 
ceptibility. In  fact,  this  can  never  be  fully  accomplished,  on 
account  of  the  infinite  contrast  between  blasphemy  and  the 
Holy  Ghost    But  the  approximation  thereto  implies  impending 
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judgment,  which  extends  far  beyond  the  present  into  endless 
existence.  Ahhough  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost  in 
its  full  idea  is  infinite,  yet  blxsphemy  against  the  Son  of  Man, 
or  against  Christ  in  the  form  of  a  servant,  constitutes  an  ap- 
proximation to  it  Hence  the  Lord  adds,  by  way  of  explana- 
tion, and  approximating  to  this  sin  :  "  W^hosoever  speaketh  a 
word  in  passing  against  the  Son  of  Man«"  The  person  from 
whom,  in  prejudice  or  ignorance,  a  word  of  blasphemy  may 
escape  against  Christ,  whom  in  His  form  as  a  servant  He  may 
possibly  mistake,  shall  be  forgiven :  but  whosoever  speaketh 
(without  the  addition,  "a  word*'),  whosoever  speaketh  de- 
cidedly against  the  Holy  Ghost,  etc  In  this  case,  to  speak  and 
to  blaspheme  is  identical  Meyer  and  other  critics  maintain 
that  the  accusation  of  the  pharisees,  in  ver.  24,  was  an  instance 
of  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost  But  theirs  was,  in  the 
first  place,  only  a  blasphemy  against  the  Son  of  Man,  and 
n gainst  the  power  in  which  He  wrought  In  committing  this 
sin,  they  necessarily  approximated  blasphemy  against  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  but  how  closely  (see  John  vii.  39)  our  Lord  does  not 
'^x press,  as  aj)pcars  even  from  the  peculiar  warning  given  them 
of  their  danger.  In  these  circumstances,  criticism  cannot  help 
us  in  defining  the  matter  more  clearly. — Lange,  in  loco. 

(/)  Its  unpardonableness  cannot  arise  from  anything  in  the 
nature  of  the  sin  itself,  for  that  would  be  a  naked  contradiction 
to  the  emphatic  declaration  of  ver.  31,  that  all  manner  of  sin 
is  pardonable.  .  .  .  It  is  a  contrast  between  slandering 
**  the  Son  of  Man  "  in  His  rciUd  cotuiition  and  unfinished  wori^, 
which  might  be  done  "ignorantly  in  unbelief"  (i  Tim.  i.  13), 
and  slandering  the  same  blessed  Person  after  the  blaze  of 
glory  which  the  Holy  Ghost  was  soon  to  throw  around  His  i 
claims ;  and  in  the  full  knowledge  of  all  that,  this  would  be  to 
slander  Him  with  eyes  open,  or  to  do  it  "  presumptuously.*' 
To  blaspheme  Christ  in  the  former  condition — when  even  the 
apostles  stumbled  at  many  things— left  them  still  open  to  con- 
viction on  fuller  light ;  but  to  blasi)heme  Him  in  the  latter 
condition  would  be  to  hate  the  light  the  clearer  it  became,  and 
resolutely  to  shut  it  out ;  which  of  course  precludes  salvation 
(Heb.  x.  26-29).  The  pharisees  had  not  as  yet  done  this; 
but  in  charging  Jesus  wth  being  in  league  with  hell  they  were 
displaying  beforehand  a  malignant  determination  to  shut  their 
eyes  to  all  evidence,  and  so  bordcrin<^  upon,  and  in  spirit  com- 
mitting the  unpardonable  sin. — David  Brown,  D.D. 
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No.  IL     7he  Unjust  Sinvard  Worthy  of  Imitation. 

Luke  xvi.  8,  9. 
The  difficulty  connected  with  this  text  arises  from  the  fact  that 
our  Lord  apparently  holds  up  for  imitation  conduct  that  is 
unjust.  From  the  time  of  the  emperor  Julian  down  to  the 
present  day,  the  enemies  of  Christianity  have  diligently  made 
this  text  the  medium  of  misrepresentation,  maintaining  that  it 
sanctions  the  principle  that  the  end  sanctifies  the  means.  It  has 
also  been  long  a  stumbling  block  to  many  believers  in  the  truth ; 
so  much  so  that  it  has  been  suggested  by  some  critics  that  in 
the  ninth  verse  there  has  been  the  accidental  omission  by  the 
copyists  of  an  ov=not,  thus  implying  that  om:  Lord  is  here  repre- 
sented as  asserting  the  opposite  of  what  He  meant  to  express. 

The  common  mode  of  explaining  away  the  difficulty — that  it  is 
not  the  conduct  of  the  steward  in  itself  but  only  his  prudence 
that  is  held  up  to  imitation,  is  unsatisfactory,  inasmuch  as  it 
makes  what  is  unjust  an  illustration  of  what  is  truthful,  what 
is  to  be  shunned  an  illustration  of  what  is  to  be  imitated. 
When  we  bear  in  mind  that  our  Lord's  figures  are  perfect  in 
their  appropriateness  as  well  as  beauty,  and  that  He  never 
employs  an  illustration  that  can  hurt  the  most  tender  suscepti- 
bilities of  any  right  minded  person,  we  cannot  be  surprised  at 
the  dissatisfaction  with  the  common  interpretation  of  this 
parable.  The  true  explanation  of  the  parable  is  that  suggested 
by  Shulz  and  Van  Oosterzee.  The  prudence  commended  in 
the  steward  is  not  that  of  acting  unjustly,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
of  discontinuing  his  unjust  life  and  making  restitution  so  far  as 
is  within  his  power.  What  the  steward  actually  does  the  Lord 
commends,  for  prudential  reasons,  to  the  pharisees  and  pub- 
licans as  worthy  of  imitation  by  them.  We  cannot  do  better 
than  give  the  substance  of  Dr.  Oosterzee's  valuable  explanation 
of  the  text,  which,  whilst  it  gives  the  most  natural  and  forcible 
expression  to  the  words,  has  many  other  recommendations. 

We  are  to  bear  in  mind  that  our  Lord  is  still  surrounded  by  the 
pubh'cans  and  pharisees,  although  now  addressing  His  disciples 
(w.  1, 14).  He  is  seeking  to  show  that  even  on  the  low  grounds 
of  worldly  prudence  it  is  wise  to  use  our  influence  and  wealth 
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in  making  restitution,  so  far  as  possible,  to  all  who  have  been 
injured,  and  in  general  to  spend  worldly  means  in  making  to 
ourselves  friends. 

We  are  to  conceive  of  this  steward  as  managing  property 
not  merely  of  ready  money,  but  of  tracts  of  land  which  he  let 
out  on  such  terms  as  he  pleased,  without  acquainting  his  lord 
with  the  conditions  of  the  agreement  His  master  had  hitherto 
reposed  entire  confidence  in  him,  and  required  no  account  of 
him  until  he  had  come  to  the  knowledge  of  his  unfaithfulness. 
His  injustice  consisted  in  his  exacting  from  his  tenants  more 
rent  and  interest  than  he  handed  over  to  his  lord.  He  had  lived 
luxuriously  on  what  he  had  thus  appropriated  to  himself, 
so  that  he  found  himself  reduced  to  beggary  if  dismissed  from 
ofTice.  His  lord  now  demanded  of  him  the  account  of  his 
stewardship,  and  to  see  the  agreements  or  bonds  with  his  tenants. 
Dismissal  the  steward  knew  would  naturally  follow,  if  a  com- 
parison of  the  contracts  with  what  was  actually  paid  in  to  the 
lord  should  betray  his  dishonesty  ;  but  it  might  be  otherwise  if 
it  were  shown  that  the  agreements  corresponded  with  the 
amounts  handed  over  to  him.  The  dismissal  was  as  yet  only 
threatened ;  opportunity  was  given  to  the  steward  to  clear 
himself.  The  result  is  what  we  might  expect  from  a  man  who 
is  held  up  to  our  imitation  only  on  account  of  his  prudence. 
He  will  try  some  means  of  either  warding  off,  if  possible,  the 
threatened  dismissal ;  or,  in  case  this  should  not  succeed,  of  pro- 
viding for  himself  in  old  age.  Time  having  been  granted  for  the 
preparation  of  the  account,  he  calls  together  the  tenants  secretly, 
and  causes  them  to  insert  smaller  sums  than  those  in  the  original 
bond,  but  equivalent  to  the  amounts  handed  over  to  his  lord 

By  this  means  the  steward  did  all  that  in  the  circumstance 
could  be  expected  from  one  who  was  a  man  of  prudence  rather 
than  a  man  of  principle.  In  the  first  place  he  repaired  his 
former  injustice,  though  for  selfish  reasons  ;  secondly,  he  made 
the  agreements  of  the  tenants  to  correspond  with  his  account 
book  ;  and,  thirdly,  if  the  expected  dismissal  should  follow  the 
inspection,  he  had  procured  by  the  favours  conferred  upon  the 
tenants  support  for  old  age. 
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Tlie  lard  (not  the  Lord  Jesus)  commended  the  unjust  steward. 
This  he  would  not  have  done  had  the  steward  in  this  last 
transaction  been  defrauding  his  master.  Men  do  not,  now-a- 
days  at  least,  take  wrong  so  quietly,  or  look  upon  fraud  cleverly 
practised  upon  themselves  so  calmly.  The  steward  is  here  termed 
unjust  not  because  of  helping  himself  by  his  prudence  in  this 
time  of  need,  but  because  of  his  former  imjust  actions  which 
he  had  now  laid  aside.  He  commended  not  the  motives  nor 
actions  considered  in  themselves,  but  the  prudence  of  the  mea 
sures  wherewith  he  sought  to  ward  off  the  threatened  danger. 
His  conduct  is  now  considered  entirely  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  worldly.  For  the  children  of  this  world,  one  of  whom 
was  this  steward,  are  in  their  generation,  cZffr^vyfivAvrwy  courwv — 
/.  e.,  when  they  come  in  contact  with  such  as  are  like  themselves, 
wiser  than  the  children  of  Hght,  The  children  of  the  present 
world  in  their  mutual  intercourse  generally  surpass  the  children 
enlightened  by  the  truth  when  they  have  dealings  with  each 
other,  or  in  seeking  their  true  interests. 

Our  Lord  now  makes  the  application.  And  I  say  unto  you, 
make  to  yourselves  friends  of  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness. 
As  the  unjust  steward  had  made  friends  to  himself  of  the  tenants 
and  subordinates  by  rectifying  past  error  and  injustice,  so  the 
Lord  would  have  the  pharisees  and  publicans  make  friends  of 
the  needy  and  oppressed  by  changing  their  selfish  and  unjust 
behaviour  towards  them,  and  relieving  the  necessities  and 
repairing  past  injury  done  to  them  by  means  of  the  power  and 
the  wealth  entrusted  to  them.  This  is  termed  "  the  mammon 
of  unn'ghteousness "  for  the  same  reason  that  the  steward  is 
called  unjust  (ver.  8),  because  money  generally  becomes  an  oc- 
casion of  unrighteousness.  That  when  ye  fail  (or  rather  when 
it  fails)*  they  may  receive  you  ifito  everlasting  habitations.     The 

•  Jrw  iicKiirTi  or  ixTdro :  Lachm.,  Tregellcs,  Alford,  A.,  B.,  eta  The 
ik>dinfr€  of  the  Textus  Receptus  naturally  arose  from  the  mention  of 
'*  everlasting  habitations  "  immediately  after,  which  led  the  transcribers  to 
understand  the  verb  as  referring  to  quitting  the  place  of  earthly  sojourn,  and 
so  induced  them  to  make  the  verb  plural.  In  the  reading  adopted  the 
meaning  is  much  simpler,  as  the  Lord  is  speaking  of  the  mammon  of  un- 
righteousness. It  had  failed  with  the  steward ;  it  would  fail  sooner  or  later 
with  every  one  who  should  place  his  confidence  in  it. 
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Lord  here  represents  those  disciples  on  whom  iavoaxs  have 
been  Ix^stowed  as  going  before  their  bene&ctors  to  the  heavenly 
home  and  welcoming  them  on  their  arrival,  and  so  enhancing 
their  joy.  No  encouragement  is  by  this  interpretation  given  to 
the  su[)position  that  admission  into  everlasting  habitations  is 
granted  to  benefactors  as  a  reward  for  their  good  deeds. 
These  friends  only  recehe  their  benefactors,  and  are  nnable  to 
secure  for  them  a  place  in  the  heavenly  mansion. 

Advantages  of  this  interpretation. — i.  By  representing 
the  steward  as  seeking  two  ends  at  once,  it  credits  him  with 
more  wisdom  than  those  do  who  represent  him  as  merely  trying 
to  secure  support  for  himself  when  dismissed.  2.  The  adapta- 
tion of  the  parable  to  both  classes  of  His  audience  is  made 
apparent.  The  publicans  have  reparation  of  previous  injustice 
commended  to  them  as  true  wisdom  ;  whilst  the  pharisees  are 
put  to  shame  by  the  representation  of  a  character  superior  to 
themselves,  although  making  no  pretensions  to  holiness.  3. 
The  objection  against  the  Lord's  moral  character,  that  He  here 
even  in  appearance  encourages  Jesuitical  morality,  is  perfecdy  ob- 
viated. 4,  Besides  giving  greater  force  to  many  of  the  expressions 
it  gives  also  much  greater  appropriateness  to  the  lessons  of  the 
parable,  more  especially  the  first — make  to  yoursdi^es  frunds  of 
the  mammon  of  unrighteousness.  That  is,  viewed  from  a  worldly 
point  of  view,  it  is  wiser,  it  is  more  prudent  for  you  to  spend 
your  means  in  making  reparation  of  injustice  and  in  securing 
the  gratitude  of  your  fellows  than  in  spending  it  on  self.  If 
you  look  at  it  merely  from  the  point  of  self  interest,  you  will 
act  more  wisely  in  making  friends  with  your  wealth  than  in 
living  luxuriously  and  acting  oppressively  and  selfishly. 

The  view  given  above  we  feel  so  confident  will  commend  itself 
to  every  one's  judgment  that  we  need  not  give,  in  this  case,  many 
illustrations  of  other  interpretations.  Most  of  them,  although 
differing  from  each  other  in  the  exegesis  of  particular  parts, 
agree  in  this,  that  they  represent  the  means  adopted  by  the 
steward  for  securing  friends  after  his  dismissal  as  shamefully 
unjust  and  to  be  reprobated,  and  that  he  crowned  his  earlier 
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course  of  injustice  by  an  act  of  surpassing  deceit  As  an 
illustration  of  this  method  of  interpretation  we  give  an  extract 
from  Luther  which,  when  contrasted  with  the  tone  and  style  of 
our  Lord's  teaching,  must  seem  harsh  and  unnatural  to  every 
Christian  reader. 

"  Our  Lord  desires  that  in  a  good  cause  we  should  use  the 
earnestness  and  diligence  which  this  steward  showed  in  a  bad 
one,  for  his  own  profit  and  the  hurt  of  his  master."    For  the 
further  elucidation  of  the  matter,  he  notices  how,  in  Romans 
V.  14,  Adam  and  Christ  are  only  in  part  compared  with  each 
other — in  respect  merely  to  their  root  and  origin;  something 
being  taken  from  both  which  they  had  in  common,  but  not  in 
respect  to  their  root  and  the  fruit  growing  out  of  it;  for  the  one 
procured  for  those  connected  with  him  death  and  condemnation, 
^  the  Other  righteousness  and  salvation.     "  In  like  manner," 
says  Luther,  "  Jesus  compares  here  the  righteous  and  the  un- 
righteous, that  even  as  the  unrighteous  act  prudently  in  deceit 
and  knavery,  so  the  righteous  must  act  prudently  in  uprightness 
and  piety."    For  the  sake  of  illustration  he  employs  another 
comparison  :  "  See  how  an  unchaste  woman,  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  her  sinful  purposes,  decks  herself  in  the  finest  manner, 
the  gold,  the  velvet,  and  the  silk  which  she  employs  having  no 
power  to  testify  against  their  misapplication  to  such  a  purpose. 
But  I  may  even  boast  of  it,  and  say  to  thee,  seest  thou  how  this 
woman  knows  to  adorn  herself  for  wantonness  ?    And  why  dost 
thou  not  use  similar  diligence  for  the  sake  of  pleasing  our  dear 
Bridegroom,  Christ  Jesus?    In  saying  so,  I  commend  not  a 
wanton  behaviour,  but  only  the  diligence,  foresight,  and  care 
which  it  behoves  us  to  use  in  a  good,  honourable,  and  righteous 
cause."     The  most  improper  characters,  such  as  the  steward 
before  us,  have  always  something  good  and  praiseworthy  among 
them,  which  may  be  held  up  for  oiur  example  and  imitation ; 
and  in  this  way  it  is  that  Christ  has  commended  to  us  this  man 
on  account  of  his  prudence.     But  that  prudence  recommended 
is  not  to  be  understood  of  prudence  on  its  entire  compass,  as 
it  may  then  manifest  itself  in  a  great  variety  of  ways  (Matt.  vii. 
24-27,  XXV.  1-13);  but  specially  in  regard  to  the  right  employ- 
ment of  earthly  goods.     Luther  has  also  acknowledged,  and 
says  at  p.  407 :  "  It  is  a  sermon  on  good  works,  and  particularly 
against  covetousness,  to  the  end  that  we  should  not  abuse  our 
money  and  goods,   but  employ  them  to  help  poor  needy 
people." — Luther,  quQtcd  by  Lisco. 
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It  has  been  truly  remarked  that  the  great  doctrines  and  per- 
soni6cations  of  heathenism  resemble  the  magnificent  wrecks 
and  ruins  of  vast  temples  and  buildings,  where  amidst  shat- 
tered columns,  and  stately  fragments  of  edifices  encrusted  by 
time,  and  defaced  shrines  once  impressive  in  their  majesty,  the 
wild  Bedouin  or  Arabian  pitches  his  tent  They  are  the  monu- 
ments of  splendid  cities,  of  civilisations  which  have  gone  to 
decay;  but  from  their  ruins  the  able  archaeologist  is  prepared 
to  decipher,  and  even  to  bring  into  a  kind  of  harmony,  the 
astonishing  and  majestic  forms  of  the  times  of  old.  It  is  so 
with  wild  pagan  traditions,  and  the  corrupt  crudities  of 
mythologic  fancy  \  shone  upon  by  the  light  of  revelation  they 
fall  into  harmony  and  proportion,  and  become  indications  of 
Scripture  doctrine.  It  is  especially  interesting  to  notice  how 
some  of  these  vast  columns  of  tradition  and  superstition  seem 
to  stand  like  disjointed  or  fractured  portions  of  a  great  edifice — 
some  ancient  house,  of  faith  over  the  whole  world.  We  have 
already  said  that  serpent  worship  is  thus  to  be  traced,  as  a 
fimdamental  idea,  in  the  most  opposite  superstitions.  What 
was  the  origin  of  the  great   midgard   or   earth  serpent,    an  I 

essential  element  in  all  Teutonic  mytholog}'?    That  mythology  | 

was  eminently  harmonious,  so  harmonious  that  its  ideas  have 
all  been  reduced  to  a  diagram  by  Finn  Magnusen.  Roimd  the 
world,  in  that  system,  coiled  the  great  midgard  snake,  the 
world  serpent,  the  embodied  personification  at  once  of  wisdom 
and  of  evil,  concerning  whom  two  great  prophecies  expressed 
how  the  time  would  come  when  the  snake,  writhing  in  torture, 
would  blow  forth  his  venom  over  all  the  land  and  the  sea. 
Indeed  the  prophecies  of  the  £dda  have  a  remarkable  likeness 
to  the  apocalyptic  summary  of  the  adventures  of  the  man  child 
and  the  persecutions  of  the  great  dragon,  in  the  twelfth  chapter 
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of  Revelation.  Thor,  the  second  person  in  the  great  Teutonic 
godhead,  goes  forth  to  battle  against  the  great  midgard  snake. 
This  snake  is  as  often  called  in  the  old  sagas  Jormungand, 
and  one  of  the  most  singular  traditions  of  the  prose  Edda  is 
the  recital  of  the  adventures  of  Thor,  who  went  forth  to  fish 
for  the  midgard  serpent.  All  these  tales  have  a  mystical 
meaning  and  life  in  them,  not  always  easily  unravelable ;  they 
certainly  do  not  speak  of  the  most  primeval  form  of  tradition, 
but  of  that  later  age  when  reflection  translates  the  law  of  faith. 
The  midgard  snake  was,  with  Fenris  the  wolf,  and  Hela,  or 
death,  bom  of  that  singular  being  Loki,  who  is  a  kind  of 
Lucifer  of  Teutonic  mythology.  The  mystical  structure  of 
the  whole  scheme  may  be  seen  in  the  description  of  the  home 
of  Hela,  Niflheim,  where  within  strong  walls  and  high  barred 
gates  she  has  hunger  for  her  table,  starvation  for  her  knife, 
delay  for  her  man  servant,  slowness  for  her  maid  servant,  pre- 
cipice for  her  threshold,  care  for  her  bed,  and  burning  anguish 
for  the  hangings  of  her  apartments.  Of  a  similar  mystical 
meaning  is  the  midgard  snake.  When  the  All-Father  threw 
this  fearful  being  into  the  deep  ocean  by  which  the  earth 
is  engirdled,  in  the  course  of  time  the  monster  grew  to  such  an 
enormous  size  that,  holding  his  tail  in  his  mouth,  he  encircled 
the  whole  earth,  and  thus  in  fact  became  mediator  between  the 
kingdom  of  the  infinite  and  the  earth.  Such  is  the  being 
Thor  determined  to  attack.  In  the  course  of  the  conflict, 
while  some  traditions  say  the  head  of  the  monster  was  struck 
off,  others  affirm  that  although  mortally  wounded  he  still 
lives  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  from  whence  also  he  often 
emerges ;  and  in  this  legend  from  the  old  eddas  or  sagas  we 
may  notice  the  origin  of  many  of  those  stories  told  by  Pont- 
oppidan  of  the  kraken  and  other  huge  sea  monsters  occasion- 
ally said  to  appear  from  the  deep. 

The  story  of  this  conflict  with  the  snake  has  its  analogy,  as  we 
shall  see,  in  other  traditions  like  it,  from  very  opposite  parts  of  the 
world,  revealing  the  same  being,  which  pours  upon  Thor  all  its 
venom  and  almost  overcomes  him  in  its  wrath.  This  being  Thor 
smites  with  his  renowned  hammer,  until  at  last  the  snake  perishes 
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in  its  own  flood  of  impurity,  ^\'hence  did  men  obtain  such  ideas? 
It  seems  idle  to  attempt  to  discover  them  in  the  mere  develop- 
ment of  images  suggested  by  nature,  by  rising  and  setting  sons, 
day  swallowed  up  by  night,  and  night  again  yielding  to  the 
monarchy  of  day,  and  so  on.  This,  which  may  be  called  the 
solar  hypothesis  of  all  mythology,  is  at  present  very  popular, 
and  in  many  particulars  greatly  resembles  the  helio  aricidc 
system  which  ruled  in  such  speculations  an  age  or  two  since ; 
and  without  doubt  the  radiant  sun  has  greatly  influenced  the 
religious  faiths  and  speculations  of  men :  but  this  is  insufllicient 
to  satisfy  the  singular  unifonnity  of  this  tradition  of  a  dread- 
ful,  malignant,  draconic  intelligence,  the  fearful  enemy  of  man« 
who  forth  from  his  abyss  has  power  to  cast  abroad  his  spells  of 
mischief,  and  against  whom  everywhere  some  bright  conqueror, 
Apollo,  Perseus,  Crishna,  Thor,  is  engaged  in  conflict,  and 
who,  apparently  not  without  some  harm  sustained,  becomes 
the  victor. 

The  monuments  of  serpent  worship  are  either  traditional 
and  legendary,  or  monumental  and  archaeological  We  have 
referred  in  our  present  paper  to  the  old  Teutonic  mythology 
as  retaining  and  presenting  to  us  the  first  The  relics  of  the 
second,  while  they  abound  in  Europe  and  especially  in  Eng- 
land, are  to  be  found  according  to  Squier  in  amazing  profusion 
in  America.*  According  to  this  writer  stupendous  serpentine 
monuments  abound  over  the  great  continent,  but  more  numer- 
ously in  Central  America ;  vast  serpentine  teocalles,  symbol- 
ical winding  serpentine  towers,  serpentine  earthworks  and 
mounds,  uncouth  sculptured  heads  of  dragons  forming  parts 
of  immense  walls  or  ruins,  carvings  in  basalt  and  in  porphyry 
of  feathered  serpents,  all  illustrating  to  what  an  extent  the 
serpent  entered  into  the  ancient  forms  of  worship,  and  seeming 
to  link  the  services  of  Mexico  in  its  eldest  day  with  those  of 
Britain  in  its  Druidic  times.  Wild  Red  Indian  traditions  are 
equally  or  even  still  more  remarkable,  although  upon  the  same  i 


•  "The  Serpent  Symbol,  and  the  Worship  of  the  Reciprocal  Principles 
of  Nature  in  America.'*    By  E.  G.  Squier,  A.M.    Putnam  :  New  York* 
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continent  developing  an  entirely  different  order  of  mind  and 
thought.  Among  the  Red  Indians  there  is  a  traditional 
being  answering  to  the  Greek  Apollo  or  the  Indian  Crishna. 
This  is  Manabozho ;  he  was  the  great  teacher  of  the  Algon- 
quinSy  and  is  always  represented  as  in  opposition  or  con- 
flict with  Meshekenabek,  the  great  serpent.  This  tradition, 
like  that  of  Thor  and  the  midgard,  or  Crishna,  has  features 
about  it  strikingly  like  some  of  those  in  Scripture.  Mana- 
bozho missed  his  young  cousin,  and  knowing  by  trails 
in  the  sand  that  he  had  been  decoyed  away  by  the 
great  enemy,  Meshekenabek,  he  tracked  him  to  the  edge  of 
the  deep  and  dreadful  lake  which  has  ever  since  been  called 
the  Lake  of  Manitou,  the  spirit  lake,  or  the  lake  of  devils.  At 
the  bottom  of  this  lake  was  the  dwelling  of  the  great  serpent, 
with  all  his  monstrous  and  terrible  companions,  all  serpents.  In 
the  midst  of  this  horrible  company  was  the  great  serpent  him- 
self, coiling  his  awful  folds  in  volumes  round  the  hapless  cousin 
of  Manabozho.  Dreadful  was  the  appearance  of  the  arch 
snake ;  his  head  was  red  as  with  blood,  his  eyes  burning  and 
glowing  like  fire,  his  body  covered  over  with  hard  impenetrable 
glittering  scales.  The  pitying  god  Manabozho  looked  down 
upon  the  fearful  sight,  and  determined  on  the  salvation  of  his 
cousin.  He  dispersed  all  the  clouds  from  heaven,  and 
caused  the  winds  to  be  still,  so  that  the  waters  might  be 
stagnant  Then  he  caused  the  sun  to  shine  upon  the  lake 
in  all  its  fierceness,  that  so  his  enemy  might  be  compelled  to 
come  forth  and  seek  the  cool  shadows  of  the  trees  upon  the 
banks  of  the  lake ;  he,  meantime,  never  relinquishing  his  power 
to  destroy,  took  his  bow  and  arrows,  and  placing  himself  in  the 
spot  where  he  knew  the  great  serpent  would  emerge,  transformed 
himself  into  the  stem  of  a  tree,  that  so  his  presence  might  not 
be  suspected.  All  the  winds  were  still,  the  air  stagnant,  the 
rays  of  the  sun  so  fierce  that  they  penetrated  to  the  evil  brood 
at  the  bottom  of  the  lake ;  bubbles  rose  to  the  surfece,  an  awful 
serpent's  head  was  raised  looking  round  the  shores,  the  waters 
hissed,  as  Meshekenabek  said,  "  Manabozho  sleeps."  The 
great  serpent  came  forth  from  the  waves,  his  scales  glistening 
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like  a  sleet  covered  forest  beneath  the  winter's  sun.  The  shores 
of  the  lake  were  soon  covered  with  the  foul  trailing  bodies  of 
the  snakes.  They  saw  the  stunted  stem  of  the  tree,  and  they 
knew  the  cunning  of  Manabozho,  and  even  suspected  it  might 
be  one  of  his  disguises.  The  giant  snake  coiled  himself  round 
it,  and  sought  to  drag  it  down ;  but  he  could  not,  Manabozho 
was  finn,  and  by-andby  the  great  snake  and  all  the  snakes  of 
the  forest  slept  Then  Manabozho,  from  the  stem  of  the  tree, 
drew  his  arrow  and  pierced  the  heart  of  the  great  serpent,  and 
the  hiss  the  snake  gave  drew  a  howl  of  consternation  from  all 
the  creatures  and  beasts  of  the  forest  The  great  serpent 
was  mortally  wounded,  though  he  and  his  snakes  were  tenfokl 
more  wild  and  terrible  in  their  wrath.  High  on  the  crest  of 
the  waves  of  the  lake,  black  as  midnight,  rode  the  expiring 
snake,  pouring  forth  a  deluge  of  venom,  which  rose  to  a  flood 
and  almost  overwhelmed  the  hills  and  the  villages  round.  But 
the  good  Manabozho  achieved  the  salvation  upon  which  he 
determined  The  great  serpent  was  dead,  and  the  snakes  his 
companions  were  cast  again  into  the  lake  of  evil  spirits,  whence 
from  the  fear  of  Manabozho  they  never  more  dared  to  come 
forth. 

This  is  a  sufficiently  curious  tradition,  although  some  may 
think  it  almost  unworthy  of  a  place  in  our  chronicle  of  serpent 
worship.  All  these  pieces  of  primeval  folklore,  however,  are 
interesting  in  themselves ;  and  it  is  from  such  as  these  we  are  to 
seek  the  crude  elements  from  which  wc  trace  the  development 
of  religious  ideas.  This  idea,  so  universal,  of  the  serpent, 
the  cunning  seq)ent,  the  implacable  foe  of  man  from  the  begin- 
ning, seems  to  point  to  conclusions  which  will  hardly  satisfy 
themselves  with  those  notions  which  represent  evil  as  a  mere  { 

"generalisation  made  by  man  from  the  perception  of  pain."*  i 

Man  in  all  ages  has  been  haunted  by  the  sense  of  a  power,  a  | 

will,  adverse  and  hostile  to  him.     He  has  seen  a  malignant  I 

principle  in  nature.     It  is  difficult  to  deal  in  thought  with  such  ( 

a  power  as  this  without  doing  dishonour  to  God  as  the  supreme, 

*  Baring  Gould  :  *'  The  Origin  and  Development  of  Religious  Belief." 
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infinite,  all  comprehending,  and  overruling  One.  But  Scripture 
and  nature  seem  alike  to  bring  before  the  innermost  sense  the 
idea  of  such  a  malignant  force,  a  subtle  vital  element,  so 
mixed  in  the  life  of  things  as  to  disturb  their  harmony,  giving 
death  for  life,  disease  for  health,  sin  for  holiness,  in  a  word 
evil  for  good;  and  those  early  gleams  of  what  some  may  regard 
as  religious  instinct,  in  confessedly  the  oldest  book,  but  with  us 
the  oldest  piece  of  revelation  in  the  world,  embody  that  idea  in 
the  serpent  It  is  not  in  our  purpose  this  moment  to  present 
a  more  abstract  reason  for  this ;  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it 
marvellously  coincides  with  the  fragments  of  every  kind  of  lore 
and  tradition  ;  sometimes  the  most  stately  and  classical,  such  as 
poets  in  the  loftiest  strains  have  sung ;  sometimes  the  meanest 
and  most  popular,  such  as  savages  have  recited  over  their  wig- 
wam fires,  or  nomadic  tribes  in  their  tents,  or  aged  gossips  by 
their  village  flames. 

"  The  snake,"  says  Dupaix,  "  was  a  conspicuous  object  in 
the  Mexican  mythology;  and  we  find  it  carved  in  various 
shapes  and  sizes,  coiled,  extended,  spiral,  or  entwined  with 
great  beauty,  and  sometimes  represented  with  feathers  and  other 
ornaments.  These  different  representations,"  he  continues, 
"  no  doubt  denoted  its  different  attributes."  And  the  editor  of 
Kingsborough's  great  work  observes  :  "  like  the  Egyptian 
sphinx,  the  mystical  snake  of  the  Mexicans  had  its  enigmas, 
and  both  are  beyond  our  power  to  unravel."* 

It  would  seem  as  if  the  snake  had  furnished  the  heart  of 
man  everywhere  with  strange  repulsive  instincts.  We  have 
already  seen  how  Milton  delineated  the  fearful  beings  of  his 
Pandemonium.  So  Dante,  in  his  *'  Inferno,"  beholds  his  most 
repulsive  and  horrible  forms  of  torture  beneath  the  same 
dreadful  imagery. 

'<  But  as  I  looked 
Toward  them,  lo  t  a  serpent  with  six  feet 
Springs  forth  on  one,  and  fastens  Ml  upon  him  : 
His  midmost  grasped  the  belly,  a  forefoot 
Seized  on  each  arm  (while  deep  in  either  cheek 


•  Squier's  "  Serpent  Symbol." 
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He  fleshed  his  fang^) ;  the  hinder  on  the  thighs 
Were  spread,  *twixt  which  the  tail  inseited  curled 
Upon  the  reins  behind.    Ivy  ne*er  clasped 
A  doddered  oak,  as  round  the  other's  limbs 
The  hideous  monster  intertwined  his  own. 
Then,  as  they  both  had  been  of  burning  wax, 
Kach  melted  into  other." 

Certainly  nothing  more  repulsive,  nothing  more  loathsome 
in  the  whole  kingdom  of  creation,  and  among  all  the  innumer- 
able tribes  of  creatures,  meets  us  than  the  form  of  the  serpent 
Other  creatures  also  awaken  fear  and  terror,  but  widely  different 
are  the  sentiments  with  which  we  regard  the  cobra  or  the 
python,  and  the  leopard  or  the  lion ;  and  hence  most  of  the  great 
generalisations  of  poetry,  which  bring  home  most  vividly  to  us 
the  horror  which  at  once  fearfully  fascinates  and  chills  the  blood, 
are  presented,  as  in  the  copious  descriptions  of  Virgil  and 
Ovid,  in  this  form,  seeming  thus  to  confirm  the  revelation 
of  some  old  instinctive  antagonism,  as  if  it  represented  in  ex- 
press and  particular  language  an  eternal  and  abiding  enmity 
between  the  children  of  mankind  and  the  children  of  the 
snake. 


tO«t  ^tuiuss  of  t^e  ^are  in  ltd  ;fan  an)i  its 

^future* 

BY   EUGENE    BERSIER. 

TRANSLATED  BY  ANNIE   HARW00  9. 

II.    Oneness  in  the  FalL 

"  If  through  the  offence  of  one  many  be  dead,  much  more  the  grace  of 
God  and  the  gift  by  grace  which  is  by  one  Man  hath  abounded  unto  many." 
— Rom.  v.  15. 

We  have  proposed  three  questions  dark  and  difficult,  bearing 
on  the  fall  of  man.  In  reply  to  the  first  two  we  say,  God 
could  undoubtedly  have  prevented  the  trial  which  was  to  be  so 

*  Gary's  Dante. 
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fatal  in  its  issue.  He  could  after  the  fall  of  man  have  de- 
stroyed mankind  in  the  germ.  Since  He  did  not  do  so,  what 
can  we  conclude  but  that  in  His  design,  and  in  actual  fact, 
good  was  ultimately  to  triumph  over  evil  ?  This  is  the  teaching 
of  St  Paul,  for  placing  in  the  one  scale  the  fall  of  man  with  all 
its  consequences,  and  in  the  other  redemption,  he  makes  the 
balance  incline  in  favour  of  the  latter.  "If  by  the  sin  of  one  all 
are  dead,  much  more  the  grace  of  God  and  His  free  gift  shall 
be  bestowed  abundantly  upon  all,  by  the  grace  of  one  Man — 
Jesus  Christ !  "*  (Rom.  v.  15.) 

Is  not  this  the  significance  of  the  prophetic  declaration 
given  at  the  gates  of  Eden,  that  the  seed  of  the  woman  should 
bruise  the  serpent's  head  ?    (Gen.  iii.    15.)    Thus  from  the 
beginning  God  held  out  to  guilty  and  fallen  man  the  hope  of 
salvation.     It  is  not  true  then  that  the  curse  was  final  and 
unconditional.      Blessing  was  still  bound  up  with   it.     The 
primeval  decree,  "  Be  fruitful  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the 
earth,"  received  its  fulfilment ;  and  the  mother  beholding  her 
newborn  child,  and  reading  in  its  smile  a  reflection  of  the 
Divine  goodness,  still  said  like  Eve  when  Seth  was  bom  into 
the  world,  "I  have  gotten  a  man  from  the  Lord."    There  was 
blessing  in  the  trial  itself,  in  the  weary  sweat  in  which  man 
toiled,  in  the  tears  which  watered  the  upturned  furrows;  and 
the  earth,  beautiful  still  in  spite  of  the  thorns  and  thistles  which 
covered  it,  spoke  to  man  of  the  watchful  care  of  God.      It  is 
hard,  I  know,  and  to  mere  human  reason  impossible,  to  see 
the  greatness  of  the  reparation  which  is  to  balance,  nay  to 
outweigh,  the  griefs,  iniquities,  burdens  under  which  humanity 
groans.    It  is  not  in  the  midst  of  the  battle,  in  the  field  reeking 
with  the  slain,  in  the  smoke  of  artillery,  and  among  the  cries  of 
the  wounded  and  the  dying,  that  the  results  of  victory  can  be 
appreciated :  but  in  this  conflict  victory  itself  is  certain ;  it  will 
be  the  sure  close  of  this  long  drama,  of  these  anxieties,  dis- 

•  This  rendering,  while  it  appears  less  literal,  is  really  more  faithful  to  the 
sense.  The  woid  many  in  the  authorised  version  points  to  a  limited 
number,  while  the  original  word  (ol  iro\Xo<)  puts  the  plurality  of  mankind 
in  contrast  to  the  one  man. 
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tresses  cn:cl  vir-^x!:  j#!es  un  icr  whirh  our  souls  bleed.  Let  ns 
rcmcml^er  £-o  that  fir  Dm  the  dtrj»ths  of  our  i^orance  and  little- 
ness wc  ranri'jt  roea>urc  the  f»urpo«s  of  God.  We  sec  only 
chaos  and  conf-j^ion  ;  He  to  rnhom  a  thousand  jrears  are  bat  as 
a  day  sees  the  final  i:k>'je.  For  more  than  fiAy  ccntoiies  men 
watched  the  starlit  sky,  noted  the  changes  of  the  planets,  and 
endeavouretl  to  clisr over  the  laws  which  go%-emed  their  move^ 
ments  ;  they  tcx>k  careful  observations,  maiic  elaborate  calcula- 
tions,  and  yet  the  law  of  the  harmony  of  the  heavens  remained 
a  my^te^y,  The  stars  were  still  supposed  to  follow  &ntastic 
circles  which  no  rule  of  science  could  explain ;  their  orbits 
forme<l  a  labyrinth  of  which  the  most  learned  failed  to  find  the 
clue.  One  day  a  man  of  genius  said  :  **  The  sim  and  not  the 
earth  is  the  centre  from  which  the  worlds  must  be  r^arded.'* 
At  once  the  harmony  ap{>eared,  planets  and  their  satellites 
move<l  in  rej^ular  orbits,  the  system  of  the  universe  was  re- 
vealed, Go<i  is  the  sun  and  the  true  centre  of  the  spiritual 
world  ;  only  in  the  light  in  which  He  dwells  can  the  destinies  of 
man  be  truly  read. 

Much  has  been  gained,  however,  when  we  can  once  believe 
in  the  final  victory  of  God^  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  good 
over  evil ;  but  if  this  suggests  a  possible  solution  to  the 
questions  why  God  permitted  the  possibility  of  evil,  and  why 
He  did  not  at  once  annihilate  sinful  humanity,  it  yet  leaves  in 
all  its  obscurity  the  third  question  :  why  the  just  God  should 
have  allowed  us  all  in  consequence  of  the  first  fall  to  be  bom 
sinners  and  inclined  to  evil  This  is  the  most  terrible  mystery  of 
all,  one  before  which  reason  falters  and  fails.  I  have  already  said 
that  we  are  not  condenmed  for  a  sin  in  which  we  had  no  part ; 
that  wc  are  called  each  one  to  pass  through  our  own  personal 
ordeal ;  but  in  that  ordeal  do  we  not  ourselves  fall  one  by  one  ? 
Sin,  before  it  is  translated  into  act,  exists  as  a  tendency  in  us 
all,  we  bring  with  us  into  life  a  corrupt  and  vitiated  nature.  It 
is  both  a  false  and  superficial  view  of  the  case  to  say,  with 
Pclagius,  that  we  sin  only  through  the  force  of  imitation,  and 
that  apart  from  the  influence  of  example  we  should  remain  in- 
nocent.    Experience,  in  harmony  with  Scripture,  attests  that 
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we  have  by  inheritance  a  leaning  of  soul  to  that  which  is 
evil.  Before  we  put  our  own  lips  to  the  cup  of  poison,  the 
poison  itself  is  already  in  our  veins.  How  is  this  fact  to  be  re- 
conciled with  the  righteousness  of  God  ? 

To  this  question  there  is  one  answer  ready  and  easy — the 
denial  of  the  fact  itself.  Men  are  bom  good^  say  some;  mer^s 
indinoHons  are  at  birth  equally  balanced  between  good  andevil^ 
say  others.    We  ask,  is  either  assertion  true  ? 

Man  is  bom  good.  I  can  conceive  such  a  statement  flung 
as  a  challenge  to  Christianity  in  the  intoxication  of  pride,  self 
reliance,  blind  confidence  in  the  future,  which  characterised 
the  eighteenth  century  in  France,  and  which  was  to  be  followed 
by  such  a  fearful  disenchantment  I  can  understand  it  on  the 
lips  of  Rousseau,  that  illustrious  and  unhappy  dreamer,  who, 
while  elaborating  his  theory  of  human  goodness,  was  ever  ready 
to  see  an  enemy  in  every  brother  man.  Man  is  good,  it  is 
said  'j  it  is  society  which  spoils  him ;  and  visionary  pictures  are 
drawn  of  the  simple  son  of  nature  amid  the  fair  Utopia  of  the 
Happy  Isles.  Society  alone  is  to  blame.  Strange  sophism  ! 
as  if  society  could  be  something  different  from  the  sum  of  the 
individuals  composing  it !  as  if  all  the  members  of  the  body 
being  sound,  disease  was  explained  by  attributing  it  to  the  body 
itself  as  a  whole !  I  know  the  reply  commonly  given.  We  are 
pointed  to  childhood  in  all  its  innocence,  simplicity,  purity, 
and  asked,  where  is  the  evU,  the  corruption,  in  such  souls  as 
these? 

There  does  indeed  seem  to  linger  in  the  unconscious  depths 
of  a  chUd's  eyes  some  reflection  still  of  a  world  unstained  by 
sin;  and  when  I  look  into  them  I  am  reminded  of  the 
saying  of  the  Master :  ''  Except  ye  become  as  little  children, 
ye  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  But  did  the 
Lord  Himself,  who  uttered  those  words  to  read  to  us  a  lesson 
of  childlike  trust  and  humQity,  ever  teach  the  goodness  of 
human  nature  ?  If  the  child  is  good,  why  is  the  training  of  its 
moral  nature  accomplished  with  so  much  difficulty?  Why  does 
it  need  so  hard  a  struggle,  such  persevering  efforts  to  eradicate 
pride,  envy,  selfishness,  from  the  heart  and  life?    Where  can 
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we  find  the  man  who  is  good?  In  what  unknown  country  has 
he  found  a  hiding  place  ?  When  did  he  live  upon  our  earth? 
I  might  appeal  to  the  experience  of  all  past  ages  and  challenge 
the  testimony  of  histoiy  to  the  natund  goodness  of  man.  Bat 
let  us  rather  turn  to  the  witness  of  conscience.  Man  is  good ! 
Who  says  so  ?  Man  himself.  Strange  verdict,  in  whidi  the 
accused  constitutes  himself  his  own  judge.  But  for  a  moment 
let  us  accept  it  You  believe  yourself  to  be  good  by  nature,  by 
instinct ;  but  by  what  law  do  you  judge  yourself?  Is  it  by  the 
standard  of  the  world's  morality,  made  in  its  own  image  and 
satisfied  if  it  can  save  appearances?  Is  it  by  the  holy  law  of  the 
gospel,  to  which  your  conscience  is  forced  to  subscribe,  because 
you  know  well  that  if  there  be  a  God  He  cannot  demand  of 
you  less  than  that  law  demands?  You  have,  we  will  suppose, 
studied  yourself  in  this  light,  and  found  that  you  are  good. 
You  are  prepared  to  lay  open  the  secrets  of  your  soul,  the 
depths  of  your  inner  life,  to  cast  aside  every  veil  and  invite  the 
most  searching  gaze  into  your  hidden  thoughts.  You  know  the 
law  of  purity,  and  your  heart  spontaneously  obeys ;  the  law  of 
love,  and  your  response  is  prompt  and  intuitive.  To  do  good 
is  to  you  as  natural  as  iot  water  to  find  its  level,  for  the  saiUng 
ship  to  run  before  the  wind  Let  all  this  be  granted;  but  then 
suffer  me  to  say,  You  are  to  me  an  extraordioaiy  spectacle,  a 
prodigy  of  humanity ;  I  can  scarcely  believe  that  you  belong 
to  the  same  race  with  myself,  for  in  my  soul  I  seethe  dark 
reverse  of  so  &ir  a  picture ;  I  discover  such  depths  of  misery 
within,  such  obstinate  resistance  to  the  Divine  law,  that  my 
spirit  can  find  full  and  fittiug  utterance  only  in  a  ciy  for  mercy 
and  pardon. 

But  of  what  account  is  my  testimony?  Humanity  need 
not  be  gauged  by  the  measure  oi  my  souL  Let  us  then  look 
further  and  higher.  Let  us  leave  this  region  of  moral  medi- 
ocrity, so  thickly  populated,  and  seek  out  the  kUU  dL  human 
kind  We  will  hear  on  this  point  the  testimony  of  pure  and 
holy  souls,  who  have  left  a  track  of  light  as  they  passed  through 
the  world,  who  have  wrought  mirades  of  love  and  self  sacrifice 
among  dieir  feUows,  and  as  we  look  on  whom  it  would  seem 
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possible  to  believe  in  native  goodness.  Find  me  among  these 
one  who  avows  that  he  has  derived  from  his  own  nature  the 
heroism  which  astonishes  and  humbles  us.  Do  you  not  know 
that,  on  the  contrary,  the  more  holy  men  have  been,  the  more 
deeply  they  have  felt  their  misery,  their  incurable  weakness? 
The  deepest,  most  pathetic  confessions  of  sin  have  come  from 
those  whose  lives  appeared  most  completely  under  the  influence 
of  good  From  the  depths  of  a  heart  overflowing  with  love  and 
self  sacrifice,  Paul  calls  himself  a  miserable  man,  the  chief  of 
.  sinners ;  it  is  only  self  complacence  shutting  out  the  all  search- 
ing light,  that  can  make  any  pretence  to  native  purity.  We  are 
prone  to  eviL    This  is  the  cry  of  the  human  conscience. 

I  know  well  that  in  our  day  an  attempt  is  made  to  weaken 
the  toict  of  this  admission  of  the  conscience,  by  giving  it  a 
natural  explanatioiL  Guilt,  it  is  said,  is  a  generous  illusion 
arising  from  the  following  fact  Man  is  in  part  of  animal 
nature,  bat  he  has  within  him  an  ideal  law  which  is  one  day 
to  be  realised.  As  however  it  is  only  possible  for  him  to  rise 
by  degrees  to  the  fulfilment  of  this  law,  he  is  painfully  con- 
scious of  failure,  and  groans  over  the  distance  which  yet  divides 
the  real  from  the  ideal  This  regret  he  calls  repentance.  Evil 
in  its  essence  is  only  imperfection,  not  the  consequence  of  a 
past  transgression.  Repentance  is  not  the  expression  of  real 
culpalHlity,  but  the  dim  and  vague  presentiment  of  a  vast  pro- 
gress yet  to  be  accomplished. 

This  explanation  I  repudiate  in  the  name  of  humanity.  It 
contains  a  sophistical  confusion  oi  two  moral  facts,  very  distinct 
firom  each  other,  and  which  we  do  not  in  reality  confound — ^the 
consciousness  of  a  fault  committed,  and  the  consciousness  of 
progress  yet  to  be  accomplished.  It  is  a  mere  trick  of  argu- 
ment to  treat  these  two  as  one  and  the  same.  Repentance  is 
something  essentially  distinct  fix)m  the  simple  desire  to  advance, 
to  attain  to  a  higher  degree  of  progress.  The  child  feels  no 
repentance  for  his  lack  of  manly  strength ;  the  schoolboy  is 
not  penitent  because  he  does  not  possess  the  learning  of  the 
master.  We  can  conceive  of  moral  progress  carried  on  with- 
out the  admixture  of  evil  at  any  stage.    Such  was  the  human 
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dcvctoprocDt  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  iDcreued  in  wisdom,  in 
knowledge,  in  obedience,  and  yet  never  knew  either  sin  or 
repentance,* 

Our  own  experience  is  utterly  different  Ai  far  back  :i± 
memory  can  reach,  we  are  conscious  of  having  violated  a 
righteous  law ;  we  are  not  imperfect  only,  we  are  fallen. 

We  are  bom  in  sin ;  this  is  the  bitter  confession  we  arc  boond 
to  make,  this  is  the  true  starting  point  of  all  religion. 

And  here  we  reach  the  very  heart  of  our  subject  Why  are 
WE  BORN  IN  SIN  ?  Sl  Paul  replies :  "  By  one  man  sin  entered 
into  the  world."  He  asserts  the  law  of  solidariij  in  the  fill 
— a  mysterious,  amazing  law,  but  one  without  which  the 
Christian  revelation  has  neither  unity  nor  meaning. 

However  repugnant  this  positive  declaratjon  of  Christianit}- 
may  be  to  human  reason,  experience  attests  its  truth. 

See  that  newborn  child.  He  is  innocent  of  all  oar  bults ; 
he  has  never  gone  astray ;  he  does  not  even  kiMiw  as  yet  good 
from  evil.  But  in  that  childish  frame  there  is  sown  the  seed 
of  disease ;  it  is  there,  waiting  only  to  develop  itself;  ami 
in  the  consumptive  ttntiency,  in  the  unsound  constitution,  )-ou 
recognise  a  fatal  inheritance  which  he  will  cany  to  the  grave. 

Sometimes  the  intellect  wilt  show  from  its  first  awakening 
predispositions  so  strong  that  nothing  can  change  them. 
Sometimes  there  appears  the  fatal  transmission  of  moral  obli- 
qui^,  and  the  mother  will  start  ^  she  sees  the  early  develop- 
ment of  a  tendency  to  hereditary  vice. 

Look  at  that  man  !  He  was  bom  like  yourself  strong  for 
the  conflict  of  life ;  possibly  a  great  future  opened  before  him. 
But  from  the  cradle  he  has  had  to  cany  the  burden  of  a  father's 
shame.  He  bears  a  name  not  of  his  own  choosing,  and  the  dis- 
grace of  that  name  will  so  cling  to  him,  by  no  fault  of  his,  that 
it  will  take  a  whole  lifetime  of  honest  struggle  to  recover  the 
simple  right  to  the  respect  of  his  fellows — that  first  necessity 

*  "  JesDs  grew  tn  wisdomjuid  in  slalure,  ind  in  favonr"  (Lake  iL  5:)- 
"  Thouch  Hb  was  a  son,  yel  learned  He  obedience  by  the  thines  nhith 
He/iofiettd"  {Heb.  t.  8).     "For  Iheii   sakei  I  sancti^f  MyseU"  (Julio 
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of  social  intercourse.  Look  yet  again.  There  is  a  man  whose 
soul  is  capable  of  as  noble  ambitions,  as  generous  impulses,  as 
your  own.  But  poverty  has  crushed  him  with  its  weight,  as 
sailed  him  on  every  hand  with  its  temptations  to  cunning,  lying, 
meanness  ;  his  eyes  opened  on  scenes  of  sin  and  immorality, 
and  from  his  very  birth  he  has  breathed  a  vitiated  atmosphere. 
Am  I  seeking  out  exceptional  cases  to  serve  my  purpose  ? 
Would  God  these  were  exceptions ;  but  what  if  we  find  whole 
races  characterised  by  peculiar,  strongly  marked,  hereditary 
features,  so  powerful  in  their  influence  that  they  almost  inevi- 
tably forecast  the  life  of  the  individual  ?  Is  there  not  some- 
thing in  the  physical  and  moral  constitution  of  the  Indian, 
the  Turk,  the  Arab,  which  makes  their  absorption  into 
stronger  nations  almost  a  necessity  ?  How  can  we  then  accept 
that  superficial  philosophy,  which  pretends  to  explain  the 
destiny  of  the  individual  apart  from  the  family,  the  race,  to 
which  he  belongs.  The  law  of  solidarity  pervades  all  history. 
You  may  reject  it  if  you  will,  when  it  is  presented  by  the  Bible ; 
you  cannot  efface  it  from  the  record  of  experience.  It  asserts 
itself  in  that  complex  fact,  that  strange  combination  of  matter 
and  spirit,  which  is  called  temperament,  by  which  races  are 
distinguished.  It  is  plainly  to  be  read  in  the  sufferings  under 
which  nations  groan  age  after  ag^,  in  consequence  of  the  crimes 
of  long  buried  ancestors.  It  sets  its  seal  alike  on  the  history 
of  the  world  and  on  that  of  the  humblest  individual ;  it  is 
written  in  the  blood  in  our  veins,  in  our  most  ineradicable  and 
secret  instincts.  Let  us  not  then  charge  the  God  of  the  Bible 
with  foolishness,  since][alljnature  joins  in  proclaiming  the  same 
principle. 
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3    COKIlVTHIAlfS    iL    6^     7. 

The  Corinthian  transgressor  had  suffered  enough,  the  apostle 
niled,  when  occasion  arose  for  a  second  epistle  to  the  dmrch  at 
Corinth ;  to  suffer  for  his  transgression  was  meet  and  right,  but 
he  was  not  to  be  crushed.  Rebuke  had  been  a  stem  dntj ; 
but  no  longer  such  rebukes  as  to  break  the  heart  Reproach 
had  been  necessary ;  but  it  was  no  longer  expedient  to  utter 
reproaches  that  would  crush  the  spirit  of  the  man  altogedier. 
The  bruised  reed  was  not  to  be  broken  outright  Suflfeient  to 
such  a  man  was  the  punishment  already  inflicted  of  many ;  so 
that  now,  and  in  the  opposite  direction,  "ye  ought  rather,'* 
urges  St  Paul,  *'  to  forgive  him,  and  comfort  him,  lest  perhaps 
such  a  one  should  be  swallowed  up  in  overmuch  sorrow.* 

Plutarch  somewhere  observes  that  as  even  honey  makes  a 
wounded  or  ulcerated  member  smart,  so  it  often  happens  that  a 
reproof,  although  charged  to  the  full  with  both  truth  and  sense, 
hurts  and  irritates  the  distressed,  if  it  is  not  mild  and  gentle  in 
the  application.  '^Gently  with  the  rowels  on  a  foundered 
steed.''  Schlegel  complains  that  Euripides  in  the  *'  Supplices  " 
puts  Theseus  in  an  unamiable  light,  when  upbraiding,  as 
he  does,  the  unfortunate  Adrastus  with  his  errors  at  such 
great  length,  and  perhaps  with  so  little  justice,  before  he  con- 
descends to  assist  him.  ''  My  lord  Sebastian,"  exclaims  worthy 
old  Gonzalo,  in  the  "  Tempest," 

**  The  truth  you  speak  doth  lack  some  gentleness, 
And  time  to  speak  it  in  :  you  rub  the  sore, 
When  you  should  bring  the  plaster." 

We  sKould  never,  teaches  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  strike  one 
unnecessary  blow  at  a  victim  over  whom  Providence  holds  the 
scourge  of  His  resentment  Rondinelli's  passionate  command 
to  Agolanti,  in  the  "  Legend  of  Florence,"  "  Uncover  thee,  irre- 
verent infamy,"  elicits  from  the  other,  in  the  act  of  uncovering 
as  enjoined,  the  remonstrant  retort,  '*  Infamy  thou,  to  treat  thus 
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ruffianly  a  mutestrndc  sorrow.'^  "Beshrew  your  heart,*  ex- 
claims Shakspeare's  Ncnthmnbeilaixl  to  one  who  poshes  him 
\eaA  with  hard  words  at  hard  times,  "  you  draw  my  spirits 
from  me,  with  new  lamenting  ancient  oversights."  Paulina,  in 
the  ''Winter's  Tale,"  plays  a  like  part  by  repentant  Leontes, 
who  &irly  owns  she  cannot  speak  too  much,  and  that  he  has 
deserved  all  tongues  to  talk  their  bitterest  But  impartial 
bystanders  bid  her  say  no  more :  howe'er  the  business  goes, 
she  has  made  fault  in  the  boldness  of  her  speech : 

*'  Yott  might  have  spoken  a  thousand  things  that  would 
Hare  done  the  time  more  benefit ; " 

and  she  herself  is  constrained  to  admit :  ''Alas,  I  have  showed 
too  much  the  rashness  of  a  woman ;  he  is  touched  to  the  noble 
heart":  let  him  not  be  pained  by  her  free  speech,  then:  "  rather 
let  me  be  punished,  that  have  minded  you  of  what  you  should 
foiget"  York's  vehement  protest  s^ainst  Queen  Margaret's 
unqueenly  invective  betokens  violence  of  the  baser  sort : 

*'  How  ill-beseeming  is  it  in  thy  ses. 
To  trivmi^,  like  an  Amazonian  tnill, 
Upon  their  woes,  whom  fortune  captivates  1  *' 

Nothing  can,  in  the  words  of  South,  be  more  "  deformed  and 
uncharitable"  than  scoffs  and  bitter  sarcasms  thrown  at  a  poor 
guilty  person,  insulting  over  his  calamity,  and  seeming,  "as  it 
were,  to  taste  and  relish  his  distress."  Again,  in  the  same  great 
preacher's  sermon  on  administering  reproof:  "God  most  pecu- 
liarly and  directly  hates  such  an  arrogant  disposition  as  is  apt 
to  crow  and  insult  over  the  failings  and  lapses  of  others ; ''  above 
aU,  when  the  person  assailed  is  prostrate,  on  the  very  threshold 
of  death's  door.  When  the  allied  princes  entered  the  castle  of 
their  defeated  foe,  the  renowned  Sickengen,  and  found  that 
intrepid  soldier  in  a  vault,  mortally  wounded,  they  spared  not 
to  overwhelm  him  with  objuigations  and  reproaches.  His  only 
answer  was :  "  Leave  me  at  peace,  for  I  must  now  prepare  to 
answer  to  a  greater  Lord  than  you."  It  impeaches  the  great- 
ness of  Trivulf  10,  known  in  Milanese  history  as  the  Great,  U 
Magna,  that  when  his  prisoner  Ludovico  Sforza  was  brought 
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before  him  he  treated  him  ongenerously,  and  ^  loaded  him  with 
reproaches."  A  man  bound  with  cords,  says  the  mediaeval 
proverb,  even  a  child  can  beat :  finucuUs  ligatum  vd  fufr 
verberard.    As  Cresset's  Ariste  urges, — 

"  Qoel  honneur  trouTcx  vous  k  ponmiTre,  k  coafandre, 
A  d^Mler  qoelqu'un  qni  ne  pent  toos  r^poodre? 
Cc  triomphe  bonteiu  de  U  mechanoet^ 
Reunit  U  bosscsse  ct  rinhumanite/* 

It  was  the  basest  of  the  populace,  in  Gibbon's  words,  that  so 
inhumanly  exulted  in  torturing  the  unfortunate  emperor  Xa- 
dronicus,  rejoicing  to  trample  on  the  fallen  majesty  of  their 
prince.  In  that  long  and  painful  agony,  his  last,  **  Lord  have 
pity  upon  me  "  (to  heaven),  and  "  UTiy  will  you  bruise  a  broken 
reed  ?"  (with  another  address)  were  the  only  words  that  escaped 
from  his  mouth. 

All  that  is  known  of  the  last  moments  of  the  so  called  Last  of 
the  Crusaders,  Cardinal  Julian  (Caesarini),  on  the  battle  field  of 
Varna,  is  that  they  were  haunted  by  the  pitiless  presence  of  a 
Polish  bishop,  who  had  protested  against  the  fatal  breach  of 
treaty  with  the  Turks.  "There  rode  up  to  his  side  in  this 
moment  of  agonising  conflict"  one  whose  cruel  reproaches  sank 
deep  into  the  ears  of  the  dying  man,  whom  he  reviled  for  his 
breach  of  faith,  and  charged  with  all  the  slaughter  and  misery 
of  that  fatal  day.  Having  outpoured  to  the  bitter  dregs  the 
cup  of  his  fury  and  vindictive  insult.  Bishop  Gregory  left  Car- 
dinal Julian  to  die. 

Describing  the  new  bull  of  excommunication  latmched  by 
Pope  Clement  VI.  against  Louis  of  Bavaria  in  1346,  and 
which  in  the  vigour  and  ferocity  of  its  curses  transcended  all 
that  had  yet,  in  the  wildest  times,  issued  from  the  Roman 
see, — "the  pope  scrupled  not  to  break,  if  he  could,  the  bruised 
reed,'*  are  the  significant  words  (already  in  these  notes  once 
and  again  applied)  of  the  historian  of  Latin  Christianity.  Some 
natures  delight  in  such  torturings.  Macaulay  says  of  Herbert 
that  his  favourite  amusement  was  to  torment  and  insult  the 
miserable  remains  of  that  great  family  which,  having  ruled 
France  for  eight  hundred  years,  had  now  become  an  object  of 
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pity  to  the  humblest  artisan  or  peasant*  When  Louis  XVI., 
at  the  Assembly,  asked  David  the  painter,  whom  he  recognised 
among  the  hostile  throng,  if  he  should  soon  have  completed 
his  portrait,  and  got  the  savage  reply,  "  I  will  never  henceforth 
X>aint  the  portrait  of  a  king  until  his  head  lies  before  me  on  the 
scaffold,"  Louis  looked  down  and  was  silent  at  the  brutal 
insult.  **  David  missed  his  moment,"  is  Lamartine's  remark  : 
"a  dethroned  king  is  but  a  man;  a  bold  word  before  tyranny 
becomes  cowardice  in  the  presence  of  a  reverse  of  fortune."  t 

A  few  remaining  annotations,  cognate  in  scope,  must  be 
referred  to  another  text,  and  deferred  to  another  time. 

Francis  Jacox. 

•Even  Robespierre  condemned  the  •* senseless  brutality"  with  which 
Hebert  had  conducted  the  proceedings  acainst  the  "Austrian  woman," 
and,  at  a  celebrated  *'  regale'  given  by  Barere,  became  so  excited  in  talking 
on  the  subject,  that  he  broke  his  plate  at  table,  in  the  violence  of  his  gesti- 
culation.    (See  the  merciless  Essay  on  Barere.) 

t  The  same  historian  relates  elsewhere  of  Lanjuinais,  when  that  orator,  at 
the  tribune  for  the  last  time,  found  his  voice  drowned  by  the  insults  and 
imprecations  of  the  Mountain  and  the  mob,  that,  glancing  disdainfully  at 
his  assailants,  he  exclaimed:  '*  When  the  ancient  priests  dragged  the  victims 
to  the  altar,  they  covered  them  with  flowers  <md  garlands.  Cowards !  they 
did  not  insult  them."  In  a  later  chapter  we  read :  "  PhUippeaux  demon- 
strated his  innocence  with  the  force  and  dignity  of  an  unsullied  man.  '  It 
is  granted  to  you  to  cause  me  to  perish,'  he  said,  '  but  I  forbid  you  to  insult 
me'" — ^by  such  questionings  and  implications  as  were  put  at  his  trial. 

Robespierre  lay  for  nine  hours  stretched  on  a  table  in  the  Salle  d' Audience 
— ^his  under  jaw  broken  by  Meda's  pistol  shot — his  frame  convulsed  with 
pain,  and  himself  overwhelmed  with  the  execrations  and  insults  of  those 
around  him.  He  was  a  fallen  man  now,  and  safe  to  trample  on.  "  Numbers 
reviled  and  spat  upon  him  ;  and,  to  their  eternal  disgrace,"  writes  a  Tory 
historian,  "some  of  his  fqrmer  colleagues  in  the  committees  insulted  him, 
while  the  clerks  of  the  office  pricked  him  with  their  penknives."  Contrast 
with  this  an  incident  in  SL  Just  s  progress  to  the  Conciergerie,  that  same  day. 
St.  Just  was  met  near  the  entrance  by  General  Hoche,  whom  he  had  confined 
there  for  some  weeks.  ' '  Instead  of  insulting  his  fallen  enemy,  Hoche  pressed 
his  hand,  and  stood  aside  to  let  him  pass.  The  really  heroic  are  never  on  great 
occasions  unworthy  of  themselves."  Napoleon,  on  overhearing  an  insulting 
expression  applied  by  his  troops  to  the  Austrian  captives  who  defiled  before 
him  after  Mack's  surrender,  addressed  this  rebuke  to  them  in  a  tone  and 
with  an  air  of  marked  displeasure :  *'  You  can  have  little  self  respect,  you 
who  insult  men  bowed  down  by  a  misfortune  such  as  this." 

Readers  of  squib  and, pasquinade  literature  may  recal  an  "epistle"  of 
Moore's,  remonstrating  with  a  certain  "old  hero"  on  his  unheroic  treatment 
of  a  fallen  foe,  wherein  such  lines  occur  as, — 

"...  Is  this  your  renown  ? 
•    •    .    •  Kick  a  man  when  he's  down ! 
Insult  the  fallen  foe  that  can  harm  you  no  more ! " 
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**  Tben  flew  one  of  the  tenptoms  onto  me  bsTing  ft  Hire  coal,  md  be 
lakl  it  upon  mj  mosth  and  Mid,  *  Lo^  this  hith  toodwl  t^  1^'  "— 
ISA.  tL  7. 

The  Grapes  op  Eshcou— When  the  spies  went  forth  into 
the  promised  land  to  explore  it,  and  to  ascertain  its  resources 
and  various  means  of  fruitfuhiess,  they  gathered  on  the  hai\^< 
of  the  HMiIet  flowing  through  the  valley  of  Eshcol  a  single 
bunch  of  grapes.  The  valley  is  still  remaitable  for  die  huge- 
ness and  number  of  the  grapes  it  produces ;  travellexs  tell  us 
that  bunches  are  still  gathered  weighing  six  pounds.  Sir  Moses 
Montefiore  mentions  that  he  obtained  a  bunch  of  grapes  from 
this  valley  a  yard  in  length.  But  from  this  ancient  instance  of 
the  return  of  the  spies  from  the  promised  land  the  writers  ot 
the  middle  ages  were  accustomed  to  gather  a  fine  analogy. 
The  grapes  of  the  promised  land  carried  by  the  two  men 
represented  to  them  a  symbol  of  Christ  crucifial ;  he  who  went 
before  and  bore  the  grapes  without  seeing  them  represented  the 
Jews,  the  people  first  called,  but  who  did  not  see  the  sense 
even  of  their  own  prophecies,  as  the  aposde  says,  ^'They 
sought  what  manner  of  time  the  spirit  of  Christ  within  them  did 
signify  while  they  testified  beforehand  of  His  snfierings  and  of 
the  glory  that  should  follow.**  But  the  gentile  church  was  sig- 
nified  by  him  who  followed,  they  having  perpetually  before 
them  Jesus  to  look  unto  as  the  ^  author  and  the  finisher  of  their 
faith.**  It  is  a  very  bcautifiil  and  useful,  a  real  and  permissible 
allegory,  whether  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  intended  that  thus  we 
should  interpret  it  or  not;  it  really  represents  in  a  striking 
manner  how  the  blessings  of  salvation  are  borne  as  if  upon  the 
pole  of  that  everlasting  gospel  which  is  sustained  by  the  ^'  law 
which  was  our  schoolmaster  to  bring  us  unto  Christ,"  and  by 
those  who  are  ^*  the  heirs  according  to  the  promise." 

A  Letter  to  a  Minister  likely  to  be  hard  up  for  a 
Text. — ^The  following  letter  was  from  the  pen  of  one  of  those 
wise,  strong,  commanding  men  of  Congregationalism,  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  last,  and  the  earlier  part  of  the  present,  century, 
John  Cooke  of  Maidenhead.  It  furnishes  a  grand  receipt  for 
an  inexhaustible  variety  of  topics  and  texts  for  illustration  in 
Ae  pulpit.  We  have  often  heard  ministers  bemoaning  the 
want  of  texts,  and  teachers  of  sabbath-schools  bemoaning  the 
want  of  topics  for  their  classes ;  such  a  letter  as  the  following 
may  perhaps  not  only  give  hints  to  such  as  these,  but  may  even 
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show  to  Christians  who  read  the  Kble  simply  for  their  own 
edification  how  they  may  obtain  U^t  from  ccHnpaiing  yarioas 
parts  of  God's  word. 

^'  My  dear  Kinsman, — ^In  the  early  part  of  m^  Christian 
profession  I  eagerly  seized  eyeiy  hnman  author  m  divinity; 
preferring  them  to  die  Bible  itself,  because  I  thought  I  under- 
stood them  better  than  the  prophets,  apostles,  and  Jesus  Christ 
This  I  lamented,  and  felt  the  reproofe  of  conscience  for  it  I 
often  suspected  my  sincerity  on  this  account  I  resolved  to 
make  trial  oi  the  sacred  Smptures,  by  reading  one  part  of  the 
day  a  few  chapters  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  at  another  some 
chapters  in  the  New  Testament  This  method  with  a  blessing 
soon  opened  my  eyes,  corrected  my  error  in  practice,  and 
endeared  the  sacred  volume.  Reading  one  morning  that  part 
<^  Abraham's  history  where  he  feared  the  inhabitants  of  the  land 
would  kill  him  to  possess  his  wife,  and  in  the  afternoon  reading 
a  few  chapters  in  Proverbs,  I  paused  at  Solomon's  words, 
'The  fear  of  man  bringeth  a  snare';  and  was  so  struck  with 
the  illustration  of  it  by  the  snare  which  entangled  Abraham  as 
to  think  Solomon  had  it  in  his  eye.  I  b^an  to  see  that  Scrip- 
ture is  the  best  interpreter  of  Scripture;  and  from  that  trial 
'  compared  spiritual  things  with  spiritual.'  On  another  occa- 
sion I  read  the  Jewish  law  respecting  a  bird,  which  might  be 
killed  when  wandering  in  the  field  or  flpng  in  the  air,  but  not 
on  her  nest  After  tlus  I  read  Solomon's  words  alluding  to  it, 
'  As  a  bird  that  wanders  from  her  nest,  so  is  the  man  that  wan- 
ders fit)m  his  place' ;  his  danger  begins  with  his  wandering  for 
safety !  Ever  after  my  mind  was  determined  on  keeping  my 
eyes  on  the  sacred  Scriptures  night  and  day ;  and,  by  the  Divine 
blessing,  this  has  furnished  me  for  thirty  years  with  three  sermons 
on  the  Lord's  day  and  twice  on  week  evenings.  And  the  more 
I  read,  preach,  converse,  and  expound,  the  more  amply  am 
I  filled  with  Divine  truth.  All  my  fears  of  wanting  a  text  or  a 
subject  vanished  when  I  adopted  this  plan.  Yet  such  was  my 
folly  and  disposition  to  '  cleave  to  the  dust,'  that  the  first 
fimeral  sermon  I  was  called  to  preach  I  flew  to  Dr.  Bates' 
sermon  on  death.  I  read  it  with  attention  and  anxiety;  but 
on  my  finishing  it  felt  myself  weary,  unhappy,  disappointed. 
The  thought  occurred, — ^why  not  read  the  book  of  Job,  the 
Psalms,  the  writings  of  Solomon,  on  the  subject  of  death  ?  I 
did  so,  and  was  soon  supplied  with  a  text  and  a  sermon.  This 
cured  my  folly  and  convinced  me  that  the  word  of  God  is 
*  able  to  make  the  man  of  God  perfect '  or  completely  furnish 
him  for  his  work. — Yours  faithfully,  John  Cooke." 
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Glorying  in  the  Cross  of  Christ. — ^An  old  abbot, 
Rupertus,  in  his  work  "On  the  Divine  OflBccs"  says  : — "  Let  us 
adore  the  cross  of  Christ;  for  the  cross  is  the  guardian  of  faith, 
the  firmament  of  hope,  the  soil  of  charity,  the  title  of  mercy,  the 
argument  of  piety,  the  bond  of  grace,  the  standard  of  peace. 
Let  us  adore  the  cross  which  overthrows  pride,  extirpates  en\y, 
corrects  sin,  cancels  punishment  The  cross  of  Christ  is  the 
gate  of  heaven,  the  key  of  paradise,  the  overthrow  of  the  devil, 
the  creation  of  man,  the  comfort  of  our  captivit}%  the  price  of 
freedom.  The  cross  is  the  expectation  of  patriarchs,  the  pro- 
mise of  prophets,  the  triumph  of  kings,  the  dignity  of  priests. 
The  cross  confounds  tyrants,  bends  the  powerful,  raises  the 
afflicted,  honours  the  poor.  The  cross  is  the  expulsion  of 
darkness,  the  infusion  of  light,  the  escape  from  death,  the  ship 
of  life,  the  empire  of  salvation.  Wliatever  step  we  make  in 
advance  toward  God,  whatever  we  acquire,  whatever  we  hope 
for,  is  the  fruit  of  adoring  the  cross.  By  the  cross  Christ  draws 
all  things  to  Himself;  it  is  the  kingdom  of  the  Father,  the 
sceptre  of  the  Son,  the  seal  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  testament  of 
the  whole  blessed  Trinity." 

"Him  that  overcometh  I  will  make  a  Pillar  in  the 
Temple  of  My  God,  and  I  will  write  upon  him  Mv  new 
NAME." — What  a  magnificent  and  honourable  distinction!  it  was 
a  custom  among  the  Greeks  to  make  the  statues  of  distin- 
guished characters  to  be  the  columns  of  their  temples,  and  the 
donor  of  the  column  very  frequently  had  his  own  name  in- 
scribed on  the  base ;  the  ruins  of  innumerable  Grecian  temples 
illustrate  this.  Thus  then  the  meaning  of  the  distinction  pro- 
mised to  the  church  of  Philadelphia  is  apparent ;  and  how 
great  the  distinction,  to  be  a  pillar  in  the  temple  of  God,  to 
support  it  by  character,  by  influence,  by  prayer,  by  labour,  by 
property,  and  then,  with  unaffected  reality,  to  be  able  to  say, 
"  by  the  grace  of  God  I  am  what  I  am";  and  even  as,  however 
distinguished  the  character  might  be  in  Greece,  he  owed  all  his 
prominency  in  the  temple  to  the  donor,  so  the  Christian  feels 
and  knows  that  all  eminent  powers  and  eminent  piety  are 
from  the  Father  of  lights,  and  glories  rather  in  the  new  name 
than  in  the  splendid  position  or  attainment. 

That  was  a  fine  if  quaint  saying  of  St  Bernard:  "  O Lord,  I 
never  come  to  Thee  but  by  Thee,  I  never  go  firom  Thee  with- 
out Thee." 

"The   Lord    is    my    Portion." — ^Luther   counsels  every 
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Christian  to  answer  all  temptations  with  this  short  saying,  t 
"  Christianussum*^  I  am  a  Christian;  and  I  would  counsel  every 
Christian  to  answer  all  temptations  with  this  short  saying,  "  The 
Lord  is  my  portion.*'  O  Christian,  when  Satan  or  the  world 
shall  tempt  thee  with  honours,  answer,  "  The  Lord  is  my  por- 
tion"; when  they  shall  tempt  thee  with  riches,  answer,  "The 
Lord  is  my  portion ;"  when  they  shall  tempt  thee  with  prefer- 
ments, answer,  "  The  Lord  is  my  portion'* ;  and  when  they  shall 
tempt  thee  with  the  favours  of  great  ones,  answer,  ''The  Lord 
is  my  portion " ;  yea,  and  when  this  persecuting  world  shall 
threaten  thee  with  the  loss  of  thy  estate,  answer,  "  The  Lord  is 
my  portion";  and  when  they  shall  threaten  thee  with  the  loss 
of  thy  liberty,  answer,  "The  Lord  is  my  portion";  and  when 
they  shall  threaten  thee  with  the  loss  of  friends,  answer,  "  The 
Lord  is  my  portion  " ;  and  when  they  shall  threaten  thee  with 
the  loss  of  life,  answer,  "The  Lord  is  my  portion."  O  sir,  if 
Satan  should  come  to  thee  with  an  apple,  as  once  he  did  to 
Eve,  tell  him  that  "  the  Lord  is  your  portion";  or  with  a  grape 
as  once  he  did  to  Noah,  tell  him  that  "  the  Lord  is  your  por- 
tion" ;  or  with  a  change  of  raiment,  as  once  he  did  to  Gehazi, 
tell  hun  that  "  the  Lord  is  your  portion";  or  with  a  wedge  of 
gold,  as  once  he  did  to  Achan,  tell  him  that  "  the  Loid  is 
your  portion  " ;  or  with  a  bag  of  money,  as  once  he  did  to 
Judas,  tell  him  that  "the  Lord  is  your  portion" ;  or  with  a 
crown,  a  kingdom,  as  once  he  did  to  Moses,  tell  him  that 
"  the  Lord  is  your  portion." — ^Thomas  Brooks  :  "  An  Ark 
for  all  God's  Noahs:* 

Power  in  Weakness. — "Some  of  the  ancients  thought  that 
the  diamond  absorbed  the  daylight  until  it  became  so  steeped 
in  brilliance  that  when  the  sun  went  down  it  could  scatter  light 
in  the  darkness.  What  was  a  fable  in  science  is  a  truth  in  reli- 
gion. When  God  has  filled  the  spirit  with  light,  dark  and 
mournful  thoughts  soon  pass  away,  and  the  soul  shines  brightly 
when  the  sun  is  gone."  "  It  was  a  great  saying  of  Neander,  the 
£uth  which  has  faced  difficulties  is  a  far  higher  faith  than  that 
which  studiously  ignores  them."  These  sentences  are  from  that 
charming  little  book,  the  Life  of  the  Rev.  William  Rhodes  ;* 
the  life  of  William  Rhodes  well  illustrates  the  designation, 
"  power  in  weakness" ;  a  man  of  the  greatest  gifts,  of  a  rare  ex- 
cellence of  character,  having  no  intercourse  with  the  great 


*  *'  Power  in  Weakness :  Memorials  of  the  Rev.  William  Rhodes,  of 
Damerham.    By  Charles  StanfonL"    London  :  Hodder  &  Stoughton. 
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world,  living  amidst  a  round  of  simple  duties,  in  a  poor  little 
village  chapel,  with  no  instrumental  strength,  incessantly  doing 
good  by  stealth,  praying  and  teaching  in  ti^e  houses  of  his  po<Mr 
neighbours,  realising  Robert  Robinson's  expression,  '^  he  had 
wisdom^  that  is,  something  to  say,  but  lacked  mouthy  that  is, 
power  to  say  it";  but  he  has  left  behind  him  the  record  of  a 
most  real  life,  and  it  is  delightful  and  most  inspiring  to  read  it 
"When  the  palm  of  Zeilan,'*  says  Charles  Spuigeon,  "puts 
forth  its  blossom  .the  sheath  breaks  with  a  report  which 
startles  the  forest,  but  at  the  same  moment  millions  of 
surrounding  blossoms  are  opening  in  silence :**  "so,"  says 
Mr.  Stanford,  "some  hearts  open  to  God  suddenly,  some 
slowly ;  in  some  cases  the  external  means  are  violent  as  the 
earthquake  which  shook  open  the  prison  at  Philippi,  in  others 
they  are  as  gentle  as  the  nunming  l4;ht  upon  the  flower.*'  And 
as  with  the  opening  of  the  Christian  life,  so  great  also  is  the 
difference  between  lives  in  their  course  and  career,  but  the  ob- 
scure is  powerful  too.  Although  such  lives  almost  compel  the 
question,  "  tell  me  I  pray  thee  wherein  thy  great  strength  lieth," 
\  they  also  furnish  the  answer,  given  in  the  admirable  life  to 
which  we  have  referred,  "  there  is  power  enough  in  heaven  for 
us,  and  we  shall  draw  it  down  by  faith  and  prayer." 


No.  I. 

I  HAVE  a  fancy  that  many  of  your  readers,  Mr.  Lantern,  will 
not  be  displeased  if  they  have  set  before  them,  from  time  to 
time,  some  of  the  thir^  which  are  said  and  done  from  month  to 
month  at  a  break&st  we  hold  in  a  pleasant  little  out  of  the  way 
village  called  Holy-ctun-Comer;  we  are  really  a  set  of  very 
good  fellows,  each  of  us  far  enough  apart  from  the  other^s  field 
of  work  to  be  saved  finom  any  great  amount  of  jealousy,  or  fipom 
any  propensity  to  pay  any  extraordinary  attention  to  each  other's 
members,  hearers,  or  parishioners.  We  meet  in  the  vestry  of 
our  good  brother  Pascal  Cureton,  the  minister  of  the  old 
tabernacle  of  Holy-cum-Comer,  because  it  lies  at  a  convenient 
distance  for  all  the  brethren;  and  although  of  course  no  one  of 
your  readers  ever  heard  of  the  place,  and  it  lies  far  away  firom 
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the  shiill  whistle  of  any  railway  train,  it  is  convenient  to  ns,  and 
I  promise  you  we  look  forward  to  oar  breakfasts  once  a  month 
with  no  sl^ht  amocmt  (^pleasare.  I  do  not  know  that  we  ever 
say  any  very  deep  things,  or  any  bright  things ;  but  during  the 
month  we  have  most  of  us  read  some  few  books,  and  we  talk 
about  them  j  then  we  alw2^  have  an  essay  read  by  some  brother, 
and  we  talk  about  it  As  I  said  before,  I  think  we  are  all  very 
good  average  people;  we  often  exchange  services  with  each 
other,  and  are  pleased  to  do  each  other  a  kindly  turn.  In  summer 
we  sometimes  shift  our  place  of  meeting,  and  go  off  for  a  long 
walk  together,  and  have  our  essay  and  our  discussion  in  a  kind 
(^  Arcadian  style ;  it  is  pleasant  that  most  of  us  have  been  in 
this  neighbourhood  for  a  good  many  years,  and  have  grown  into 
a  knowledge  of  each  other's  characters  and  usages ;  we  form  a 
pleasant,  comfortable  cluster  of  preaching  folk,  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  one  can  recollect  of  any  brother  that  he  ever 
bad  occasion  to  suspect  him  of  bad  usage. 

We  are  tolerably  various  too;  Bonner  Bancroft  is  stiff  and 
strong  for  old  dissenting  ways^  he  hails  ftom  one  of  our 
ancient  academies,  when  chapels  and  services  were  some- 
thing different  to  what  they  are  at  this  present  I  think 
he  sympathises  most  with  a  thorough  good  Scotchman 
amongst  us,  Campbell  Macneal,  who  steadily  holds  on  to 
the  old  theological  anchorages  and  Westminster  Assembly 
lights,  and  pulls  us  up  when  Dr.  Brisbane  shocks  us  with  his 
new  heresies,  for  Brisbane  is  pretty  well  up  in  the  sceptical 
side  of  things,  and  I  have  sometimes  I  confess  wondered,  first, 
how  he  came  to  be  a  minister,  and  next,  how  it  is  he  continues 
to  be  one;  he  has  a  litde  congregation,  and  his  people,  very 
select  and  highly  intellectaa],  admire  him  very  much.  We  tell 
him  sometimes  that  Christian  truth  does  not  seem  to  be  a  very 
consolatory  thing  to  him  j  but  he  says  he  likes  us  and  hails  the 
day  when  he  has  to  meet  us  all;  some  of  his ''views,'' as  we  call 
them,  are  hard  enough  but  he  says  we  soften  him  and  do  him 
good,  which  is  very  pleasant,  and  of  course  as  it  ought  to  be. 
Then  we  have  an  impulsive  Irishman  who  is  always  kicking 
over,  but  a  dowmight  good  creature,  the  Rev.  O'Connell 
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Maq)hail ;  then  we  have  Erasmus  Stingwell ;  also  we  have  a 
clergyman,  a  fine  free  spirit,  who  has  by  his  wish  come  in 
among  us  and  continues  with  us,  Horace  Shirley,  minister  of 
one  of  those  sweet  little  country  villages  and  parish  churches 
the  like  of  which,  I  think,  can  only  be  met  with  in  England;  and 
we  have  several  others  who  will  very  likely  have  something  to 
say,  and  will  therefore  appear  from  time  to  time  if  you  allow 
these  papers  to  proceed. 

You  must  conceive  then,  Mr.  Lantern,  our  place  of  meet- 
ing to  be  the  old  vestiy.  Holy-cum-Comer  is  one  of  those 
villages  pitched  upon  for  the  erection  of  a  tabemade  some- 
thing better  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  since,  because 
it  lay  at  a  convenient  distance  from  the  towns;  it  was 
out  of  the  way,  and  in  old  times  I  suppose  was  thronged 
with  worshipping  crowds;  our  brother  cannot  boast  iA  such 
congregations  now,  but  I  assure  you  he  has  a  very  comfortable 
endowment,  and  his  people  certainly  seem  to  give  a  contradic- 
tion to  that  famous  text  in  Ecclesiasticus,  ''  How  can  he  get 
wisdom  that  holdeth  the  plough,  and  that  glorieth  in  the  goad, 
that  driveth  oxen,  and  is  occupied  in  their  labours,  and  whose 
talk  is  of  bullocks?"  Such  are  most  of  the  members  of  the 
tabemade  of  Holy-cum-Comer,  a  good  people  I  assure  you, 
Mr.  Lantern.  Our  vestry  was  put  up  at  a  time  when,  even 
more  than  now,  vestries  were  necessary,  as  people  came  from 
a  great  distance,  and  sometimes  stayed  out  the  time  between  the 
services ;  it  is  a  large  old  room,  and  we  have  made  it  a  very 
comfortable  one ;  round  the  walls  are  paintings  of  die  grim 
old  divines  who  have  ministered  in  the  place  during  all  these 
years ;  they  are  in  oil,  and  they  look  very  old,  but  I  never 
suspected  for  my  part  that  they  might  possibly  turn  out  to  be 
Vandykes  or  Velasquezes,  or  even  Dermers,  or  Reynoldses ;  the 
room  has  about  it  a  solemn,  sombre  cheerfulness  very  well 
suited  to  our  work,  our  character,  and  our  conversations.  Unlike 
most  vestries,  we  have  some  pleasant  light  windows,  and  they 
are  shaded  by  a  group  of  lilac  and  laburnum  trees  which  in 
summer  days  give  a  very  refreshing  and  sheeny  light  to  our  room]; 
altogether,  if  any  person  should  be  terrified  at  our  meeting  in 
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the  vestiy  as  if  such  a  meeting  must  inevitably  be  clouded  by 
an  atmosphere  of  dulness,  I  only  wish  I  were  at  liberty  to 
invite  such  a  person  to  come  and  see  us;  as  in  such  old  vestries 
behind  some  old  polished  oak  doors  we  have  such  a  library  as 
would  do  many  a  bookworm's  heart  good  to  look  at,  big  folios, 
or  small  quartos,  left  as  was  the  wont  in  those  times  by  many  of 
the  quaint  old  people,  who  also  left  more  substantial  tokens  of 
their  goodwill  to  the  place,  and  whose  dust  now  rests  in  the 
"  God's  acre  "  attached  to  the  old  building.  There  they  are,  to 
the  number  of  several  hundred  volumes,  left  to  the  benefit  of 
the  minister  for  the  time  being;  and  among  them  I  notice  portly 
tomes  of  the  magnificent  editions  of  Augustine,  and  St  Bernard, 
and  other  old  fathers,  but  of  course  more  prominent  are  the 
vast  prelections  of  Caryl  and  Owen,  Hammond  and  Ainsworth, 
Manton  and  Goodwin ;  and  the  goodly  mystics,  Everard  and 
Sterry,  and  crowds  besides,  the  productions  of  those  days  which, 
whether  their  writers  were  giants  or  not,  assuredly  produced 
gigantic  volumes. 

Such  is  our  place  of  meeting,  and  such  are  we  who 
assemble  together  in  the  grotesque  old  edifice.  I  am  afraid 
its  dajTS  are  numbered;  it  is  strong  enough  to  last  out 
generations  yet,  it  is  laige  enough,  one  of  those  old  square 
rambling  looking  chapels  with  deep  galleries  and  high  back 
pews;  but  even  here,  into  Holy-omi-Comer,  Mr.  Lantern,  hath 
penetrated  a  certain  gothic  sense ;  we  have  yielded  already  to 
the  gentle  innovation  of  a  harmonium;  within  the  last  few 
years  we  have  displaced  a  generation  of  flutes  and  trombones, 
fiddles  and  fiddles'  fathers  and  grandfathers ;  and  I  plainly  see 
that  our  tabernacle  wiU  have  to  give  place  to  some  chaste 
gothic  edifice  (ugh  /),  adown  whose ''  long  drawn  aisle  and  firetted 
vault "  the  organ  will  introduce  an  altogether  new  style  and 
state  of  things,  '^  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modem,"  ''  Congr^;a- 
tional  Psalmist,"  etc.,  eta,  in  which  our  old  vestry  also  wiU 
become  a  memory  of  the  past 

On  the  occasion  of  our  last  breakfast  I  think  it  was  Pascal 
Cureton,  or  Curton  as  we  generally  call  him,  who  struck  the 
note  of  conversation  by  proposing  that  next  year  we  should  all, 
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or  so  many  of  us  as  could  afford  sQch  a  luxury,  stazt  off  to  Obcr 
Ammeigau  to  witness  the  **  passion  play  **;  but  Curelon  spoke 
it  altogether  in  a  joke,  and  some  amongst  ns  were  very  dimly 
informed  upon  the  subject ;  Cureton  however  appeared  to  have 
been  reading  himself  up  upon  the  subject  *'  WeU,"  said  he, 
*'  I  suppose  it  is  a  new  way  of  preaching  the  gospel,  by  gmng 
to  the  theatre  instead  of  the  church." 

Macfieai. — Eh,  man,  yon  >viU  be  very  acceptable  to  the 
carnal  mind  111  be  bound,  but  tell  us  all  about  it. 

Cureton, — Well,  I  cannot  do  that;  but  you  must  get  Mr. 
Blackburn's*  book,  and  another  by  Mr.  Maccoll,t  who  shoakl 
be  a  countryman  of  yours ;  and  his  testimony  is,  **  there  is 
nothing  in  the  play  which  could  offend  the  most  rigid  Pro- 
testantism." In  fact,  it  is  the  performance  of  all  the  circimi- 
stances  of  the  passion  and  doath  of  our  Lord  by  a  band  ot 
Bavarian  \'illagers,  with  circumstances  I  suppose  in  which  the 
whole  scenic  effect,  the  music,  hymns,  songs,  and  chanting, 
and  the  acting  are  remlered  by  a  band  of  villagers,  idth  such 
perfect  art  that  the  most  fastidious  critics  of  the  London  and 
continental  theatres  find  nothing  to  offend  and  much  to 
applaud,  and  the  most  rclii^ious  people  come  away  declaring 
that  every  elevated  reliLrious  sentiment  has  been  stirred  and 
aroused  wiihin  them,  and  that  even  the  scene  of  the  cruci- 
fixion itself,  which  is  acted  with  marvellous  and  even  mysterious 
skill,  produces  no  sho(  k  of  the  religious  feelings. 

Mactuai, — They  will  be  a  very  strange  kind  of  religious  folk 
yon  ;  why  that  beats  all  your  oratorios,  and  they  Ve  bad  enough, 
fiddling  and  fifing  out,  "He  was  despised  and  rejected  of 
men,"  and  drumming  and  tnimpeting  out  Hallelujah  choruses. 
I  never  Hked  it,  but  this  is  sheer  blasphemy. 

Cureton, — Well,  it  seems  to  be  a  very  old  world  usage ;  it 
is  also  a  moniunent  of  national  gratitude  for  the  preservation  of 
the  valley  in  the  year  1633  from  a  great  depopulating  plague 

•  *'  Alt  in  the  Mountains  ;  the  Story  of  the  Passion  Play."  By  Henry 
Blackburn.    Sampson  Low  &  Son. 

t  "The  Ammcrgau  Passion  Play."  By  the  Rev.  Malcolm  MaccoD, 
M.A.  Rivingtons. 
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which  ravaged  the  'whole  region  round;  and  whatever  we 
say  or  think  about  it,  most  ci  the  actors  seem  to  be  very 
simply   and  feithfiilly  religions   persons.      The  person  who 
X)erforms  the  Christus  is  chosen  for  his  religious  demeanour 
and  behaviour,  and  by  all  account  Joseph  Mair  is  deserving 
of  the  honour  conferred  upon  him.    The  whole  performance  is 
a  kind  of  religious  service,  the  pictures  of  Scripture  rendered 
to  the  eye  instead  of  to  the  ear.     During  the  exhibition  it 
attracts  thousands,  scores  of  thousands,  of  persons;  so  many 
as  from  five  to  six  thousand  persons  are  able  to  witness  it  at 
the  same  time,  and  between  five  and  six  hundred  people  take 
part  in  the  play,  which  is  acted  once  in  every  ten  years, 
although  it  possibly  may  be  acted  again  next  year,  as  it  was 
stopped  this  year  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  war;  and  the 
terms  in  which  its  purpose  is  announced  are,  "A  thankful  remem- 
brance and  edifying  contemplation,  by  the  help  of  the  Almighty, 
of  the  sufferings  of  Jesus,  the  Saviour  of  the  world''  Moreover, 
the  entire  profits,  which  are  very  consider^]e,  are  devoted  to 
hospitals;  so  that  altogether  there  is  dearly  something  to  be 
said  respectfully  about  it 

Macfual, — I  wonder,  Cureton,  at  the  quiet,  cool  blooded 
way  in  which  yon  talk  about  such  rubbish;  this  is  just  mere 
wild  papistry  over  again,  as  if  we  had  not  enough  of  it  already ; 
what  would  our  good  Protestant  forefathers  say  to  such  havers  ? 
Pictures  and  play  actors,  preaching  the  gospel  and  producing 
religious  emotions,  and  I  daresay  converting  and  saving  souls ! 
and  what  will  all  the  souls  be  worth  I  wonder  that  are  saved  in 
yon  graceless  and  altogether  unscriptural  fashion !  Why  I  read 
the  other  day  in  the  first  volume  of  a  book  called  "  The  Church 
and  the  World,"  that  it  would  be  a  very  desirable  thing  to  form 
a  company  of  priestly  actors,  and  to  have  passion  plays  acted 
in  churchyards  in  England,  for  the  enlightenment  of  poor 
illiterate  villagers !  I  cannot  be  fashed  wi'  suiA  stuff.  Only 
the  other  day  I  saw,  in  a  Brighton  newspaper,  an  account  of  a 
sermon  preached  by  yon  queer,  half  demented  body,  calling 
himself  Brother  Ignatius,  in  which  the  poor  child  likens  the 
service  in  Mr.  Purchas*  church  to  the  account  of  the  service 
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ia  the  Nrr  T-r^siI^t:!  is  ±c  Berk  of  tbc  Rarehtiao,  and 
SITS  he  =t:vcr  ci-etts  ts  sc«  ira-r^r^  so  like  the  New  Jem- 
sikai  cr.r::  be  c^^rs  :>.;??•  cr  scciet>.  =c  of  that  soft.  With  all 
mr  heirt  I  b  ?<  t"e  peer  li  i  v-Z  prt  tbac,  and  I  daresay  be 
wilj :  I  Jt  hech.  5*.r5 '  :c  Lisn  a  Tjrc;il  of  postsni^s»  and  portj 
co!-xjed  r:be&.  ir.i  ill  s;.c  Lie.  :r  uiescr»:c  in  the  New  Jem- 
salem.  it  '>  •-«  r.  Lo-"  r^^L*     Nc.  :::> ;  tilk  about  the  art  of  the 
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thin^  and  ^-.e  he-un-  :c  the  th.rc  is  much  as  too  like;  bat  let 
us  hear  rru-lr.-;  of  ;:>  ^«:c£:  ir  i  l!e5>.rg  as  a  reli^ioiis  orii- 
Tunce  an.i  a  means  of  znice  :  I  cir.r.x  am-aj  with  it. 

BrisSjK^. — Our  tiend  Micncil   is  speaking  from   his  old 
Scotch  prc;u  ::--es.    I  hive  hear.!  i  r»i  deal  aboat  this  passioo 
plaj,  and  I  ha>-e  been  mrre  thun  a  Lttle  interested  in  it    I 
cannot  see.  as  yoa  say  the  intention  of  preaching  is  to  affect 
the  hearts  of  people,  that  it  matters  much  whether  yoa  affect 
the  heart  through  the  e}*e  or  through  the  car.  so  long  as  it  be 
affected,     I  ha\-e  a  strong  impression  of  the  deep  religioosness 
of  all  hi^'h  art;  only  our  narrow  protestantism  has  within  these 
last  centuries,  or  until  very  recently,  p-ushed  all  art  aside  lor  all 
religious  purposes,   we  have  lost  the  sense  of  its  mystical 
teachings.     I  had  a  pair  of  singular  instances  last  year  of  the 
different  ways  in  which  two  very  religious  men  will  cootempJate 
works  of  art.     In  Venice   I  met  with  a  brother  minister,  a 
country-man  of  yours,  MacneaL     I  knew  Venice  well;  he  did 
not     He  inquired  of  me,  as  his  stay  was  short,  what  he  ought 
to  see.     I  was  unable  to  accompany  him;  but  I  sent  him  to  the 
picture  gallery,  and  I  charged  him  to  be  sure  and  pay  particular 
attention  to  the  pearl  of  the  gallery,  Titian's  Assumption  of  die 
Virgin.     I  met  him  at  dinner,  and  I  asked  him  what  he  thought 
of  it,  I  meant  how  he  had  felt  in  looking  at  it  **  Man,"  he  said, 
"  I  never  looked  at  it  at  all,  I  don't  like  such  things."   "  In  the 
name  of  all  art,"  I  said,  "why?"    " Because,"  said  he,  "it's 


*  We  almost  wonder  that  wrathAil  brother  Maaieal  did  not  refer  to, 
perhapi  he  was  not  aware  of,  the  entrance  of  Brother  Ignatius  into  the 
ranks  of  norelists,  in  his  recently  published  '*  Brother  Fladdos  and  why  he 
became  a  Monk  ;  a  Tale  for  the  Times."  A  strange  mixture  of  slang  and 
^iupUliiy,  revealing  also  an  earnest  purpose  in  an  insane  saint. 
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a  heap  of  lies;  all  such  pictures  are  a  heap  of  lies  altogether, 
with  their  Viigins,  and  Magdalens,  and  Madonnas,  and  saints, 
and  martyrs, — and  that  picture  the  greatest  heap  of  lies  of  all !" 

What  do  you  mean  ?  "  I  said.    "  Why  what  I  mean,"  he  said, 

is  this,  that  I  have  no  pleasure  in  looking  upon  such  things, 
because  what  is  false  in  theology  can  never  be  true  in  art" 

Macruai. — I  have  a  great  respect  for  that  brother  anyhow. 
Who  was  it  ? 

Brisbane. — Never  mind  who  it  was.  I  left  Venice,  and  on 
my  way  home,  at  Lucerne  I  met  with  another  brother  minister, 
who  also  shall  be  nameless.  We  were  comparing  notes  of  our 
impressions  of  some  of  the  great  galleries,  when  we  refeired  to 
MuriUo's  celebrated  picture  of  the  Annunciation,  in  the  Louvre; 
and  my  friend,  although  rigidly  Protestant  enough,  went  off 
into  raptures  upon  the  wonderful  picture  of  the  sacred  mother 
surrounded  by  the  wonderful  clouds  of  cherubs'  faces ;  matchless 
beauty  broke  out  to  his  eye  all  over  the  canvas.  "Why,"  said 
I,  "what  did  you  see  there?  what  did  it  say  to  you?"  I 
thought  of  my  friend  in  Venice,  and  I  said,  "  You  know  it 's 
altogether  felse."  "  False ! "  he  said,  "jwhy  that  picture  is  the 
consecration  of  maternity.  What  Murillo  really  meant  to  say 
I  do  not  know;  but  what  he  has  said  is,  that  through  Mary,  the 
mother  of  our  blessed  Lord,  there  comes  a  blessing  upon  all 
babes,  and  infant  faces  are  glad  because  she  was  the  mother  of 
our  Redeemer;  and  it  seemed  to  justify  a  reading  of  that  text 
of  the  apostle  in  i  Timothy  ii.  15,  '  She  shall  be  saved  in 
childbearing,'  that  is  by,  or  through,  the  one  great  childbearing, 
applying  the  blessing  to  the  Saviour  as  the  offspring  of  Mary's 
maternal  hour."  \^k\nm 

Macneal. — I  must  say,  Brisbane,  you  are  defending  a  bad 
practice  by  what  looks  exactly  like  heretical  doctrine;  you  come 
veiy  near  to  Mariolatry. 

Brisbane. — ^But  you  see  I  was  suggesting  the  very  different 
ways  in  which  the  same  thing  will  strike  two  different  pairs  of 
eyes,  and  how  things  of  art,  which  seem  to  one  pair  all  rubbish, 
are  to  another  full  of  meaning  and  beauty. 

Erasmus  Stingweii. — I  wonder  whether  people  who  cannot 
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by  any  means  be  persuaded  to  hear  sermons,  or  even  if  tiiey 
hear  tiiem  seldom  get  much  good  oat  of  them,  would  receive 
mudi  benefit,  and  find  their  consciences  really  quickened  and 
their  lives  reformed,  if  we  had  amongst  us  an  order  of  passion 
players,  and  if  ^the  ritualists  should  succeed  in  getting  up  such 
exhibitions  in  our  village  churchyards  as  Macneal  has  told  us  o£ 

Sancroft. — And  suppose  tiie  thing  were  brought  about  and 
people  were  affected,  what  then  ?  The  consequences  resuhii^ 
from  such  derelictions  firom  the  high  roads  of  religious  decency 
would  only  be  in  the  end  to  excite  the  feelings  without  in- 
forming the  understanding,  and  therefore  without  suf^lyii^ 
any  material  motives  to  the  conscience.  A  dangerous  thing  to 
quicken  the  feelings  without  informing  the  mind,  ot  confening 
any  safeguards  upon  the  character.  Steady  old  preaching  will 
do  the  work  best  I  know  people  often  tell  me  I  am  dull,  but 
I  would  rather  be  dull  with  Owen  than  sprightly  with  young 
play  actors. 

Shirley. — ^Ar^  we  not  getting  rather  near  to  the  subject  ol 
our  essay?  perhaps  after  we  have  heard  it  we  may  find  some 
other  things  to  say  concerning  lessons  derived  from  Ober 
Ammergau.  I  fancy  we  all  agree  that  in  general  somedung 
more  is  wanting  in  the  way  of  our  public  teaching  than  mere 
preaching,  and  that  the  preaching  in  general  may  be  materially 
altered  for  the  better. 

And  hereupon  Cureton,  whose  turn  it  was  to  read  an  essay, 
subject  selected  by  the  Break^t,  read  the  following 

ESSAY — ON  THE  MORAL  VALUE  OF  SPEAKING  GOOD  ENGLISH. 

Although  the  subject  of  my  essay  was  given  to  me  by  you 
gentlemen  of  the  breakfast,  at  our  last  meeting,  I  feel  as  if  a 
certain  kind  of  conceit  must  attach  to  me  in  reading  it ;  per- 
haps you  gave  me  the  subject  as  a  gentle  hint,  conveyed  in  this 
fraternal  manner,  that  my  English  is  really  not  very  good,  and 
the  preparing  an  essay  upon  the  subject  might  possibty  tend  to 
improve  it.  Well,  you  recollect  the  conversation  which  deter- 
mined the  subject  of  our  essay  to-day.    I  must  say  in  starting, 
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while  I  am  dearly  convinced  of  the  importance  of  the  subject, 
I  do  not  believe  that  I  speak  or  write  good  En^ish ;  bnt  I  do 
not  think  any  of  you  brethren  write  or  speak  much  better,  I 
only  wish  I  could ;  but,  again,  I  really  do  not  believe  you  will 
speak  any  the  better  English  for  my  talking  about  it  A  sub- 
ject more  congenial  with  my  feelings,  griefs,  and  regrets,  you 
could  not  have  given  me ;  I  suppose  you  all  remember  a  queer 
passage  in  Carlyle's  big  life  of  Frederick,  in  which  he  gives  a 
description  of  the  Moravian  town,  Hermhutt  If  I  read  the 
passage  I  am  sure  you  win,  while  I  am  reading  it,  find  out  the 
expression  which  has  fastened  itself  on  my  mind,  and  which  I 
shou|4  like  to  take  as  a  text  for  the  sermon  you  have  proposed 
I  should  preach  to  you.  Speaking  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town,  our  pleasant  prophet  says :  "They  were  a  kind  of  German 
Methodist  Quakers,  an  opulent  enough,  most  silent,  strictly 
r^ular,  strange  little  town ;  the  women  are  in  uniform,  wives, 
maids,  widows,  each  their  form  of  dress ;  missionaries  speaking 
flabby  English  seem  to  abound  in  the  place;  nothing  but 
prayers,  preachings,  charitable  boarding^chooling, and  the  like; 
Hermhutt  is  a  sabbatii  petrified,  Calvinistic  sabbath  done  into 
stone."  An  expression  in  this  grotesque  description  struck  me 
as  exceedingly  pertinent,  and  veiy  descriptive  of  much  of  our 
talking  and  writing:  flabby  English,  Much  that  I  read,  and 
more  that  I  hear,  reminds  me  of  the  unpleasant  necessity  of 
taking  hold  upon  the  tail  of  a  fish,  on  a  winter's  morning ;  it 
strikes  a  chill  through  one,  and  it  gives  you  nothing  that  seems 
to  have  a  consistency  in  itself,  or  to  give  to  one  the  power  of 
grasping  it 

Now  one  of  our  first  duties  is  plain  speech;  if  we  do 
not  speak  plainly  we  cannot  speak  usefully;  and  I  suppose 
in  general  it  must  be  true  that  where  a  speaker  or  writer  cannot 
make  his  meaning  to  be  clearly  seen  it  is  simply  because  he 
does  not  see  dearly  what  he  means  himself.  I  think,  although 
it  implies  knowledge  and  hard  work,  speakers  and  writers 
ought  to  make  themselves  familiar  with  Coleridge's  definition 
of  {m>se  and  poetry.  "  Prose  "  he  called  "  words  in  their  best 
order ;  poetry,  the  best  words  in  the  best  order."    Now  I 
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think  that  definition  of  poetiy  might  really  be  applied  to 
general  writing  and  speaking,  that  is  the  idea  it  is  desirable  we 
should  have  set  before  us,  the  best  words  in  the  best  order. 
Sometimes  this  implies  high  education,  but  sometimes  it  im- 
plies  nothing  of  the  sort ;  I  have  known  many  men  who  have 
set  their  mark  upon  a  congregation,  not  by  their  laige  know- 
ledge or  by  any  force  or  felicity  of  action;  and  yet  they  bad 
great  force  and  felicity  of  expression  and  speech ;  the  mind 
was  so  direct  and  full  of  purpose  that  it  seized  by  instinct 
words  full  of  purpose  and  point  And  the  pith  of  my  paper 
lies  very  much  in  this :  some  writers  and  speakers  influence  us. 
others  do  not;  that  is  equal  to  saying  some  have  a  moral  value 
and  some  have  not  We  know  how  some  men  will  fill  out  a 
certain  length  of  time,  or  write  out  for  delivery  a  certain  number 
of  pages ;  the  practice  must  be  demoralising  and  depraving  to 
the  guilty  party,  and  the  results  of  such  a  practice  must  be 
wholly  ineffective  over  the  minds  of  those  to  whom  such  matter 
is  addressed. 

I  mean  then,  by  good  English,  language  which  is  st^- 
fident^  neither  weakened  by  too  much,  or  rendered  imperfect 
by  too  little;  transparent^  language  you  can  see  through, 
language  which  conveys  clearly  the  whole  idea:  in  other 
words,  it  must  possess  those  attributes  the  rhetoricians  have 
insisted  upon  [so  much,  of  precision, — ^which  perhaps  belongs 
rather  to  the  sufficiency  and  conciseness  of  speech, — and  per- 
spicuity ;  forcible^  so  that  it  conveys  a  distinct  meaning  in  such 
language  that  the  intention  is  stamped  and  engraven  on  the 
mind.  I  do  not  see  why  this  should  be  gained  by  any  sacrifice 
of  good  taste,  although  I  very  well  know  how  often  this  has 
been  the  case,  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  force  must  be 
purchased  by  a  kind  of  vulgarity.  Cobbett  and  Dean  Swift  are 
good  illustrations  of  admirable  English;  and  coarse  and  vulgar 
as  they  often  were,  no  writers  more  abundantly  prove  to  us 
how  possible  it  is  to  have  the  utmost  strength  ^ith  the  most 
perfect  decency  of  expression.  Indeed,  I  am  sure  that  in  speak- 
ing and  writing  good  taste  is  equal  to  good  sense;  I  never  did 
like  a  coarse  speaker  even  when  most  efiective.     I  am  not 
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going  to  call  tliat  good  English  in  which  a  man  finds  the  worst 
and  coarsest  words  in  the  language  to  convey  most  distinctly  his 
meaning;  good  English  I  shall  hold  to  be  that  whose  purpose 
is  good,  as  Coleridge  said,  the  ''  best  words  in  the  best  order." 
I   have    somehow  a  prejudice  that,   in   general,   to  the 
measure  to  which  a  man  writes  and  speaks  good  English 
he  will  be  a  good  man :  it  may  follow  fh)m  this  ^at  I  am  but 
an  indifferent  sort  of  one  myself,  but  I  do  not  mind  that  con- 
clusion, I  do  not  set  up  for  anything  very  great ;  good,  clear, 
straightforward,  honest  language  I  maintain  to  be  representa- 
tive of  the  mind  which  uses  it     I  know  when  I  have  finished 
my  essay  you  will  pelt  me  with  a  crowd  of  names  to  prove  the 
contrary ;  but  it  is  a  conviction  in  me,  and  when  I  apply  this 
to  the  office  of  the  teacher  I  am  greatly  impressed  by  a  sense 
of  the  moral  value  of  writing  and  speaking  good  English,  I 
mean  in  a  word  language   which  everybody  knows,  which 
everybody  feels,  which  conveys  the  sense  that  the  speaker  or 
writer  sees  clearly,  and  feels  earnestly,  and  proves  to  you  that 
he  has  no  objection  to,  but  on  the  contrary  a  thorough  desire 
that  you  should,  see  his  whole  mind  upon  the  subject  to  which 
he  has  addressed  himself  and  which  he  is  commending  to  his 
auditors.    This  I  take  to  be  the  whole  art  of  persuasion,  and 
surely  preachers  and  writers  may  take  as  their  descriptive 
designation  the  apostle's  word,  "We  persuade  men."    I  am  not 
going  to  discuss  another  branch  of  the  subject  which  might  be 
opened  if  we  had  more  time  and  my  essay  might  be  longer, 
namely,  the  question  of  the  instinctive  affinity  of  the  national 
mind  with  its  language ;  if  I  were  a  Frenchman,  and  speaking 
to  French  teachers,  upon  a  French  soil,  I  might  then  talk  of 
the  moral  value  of  speaking  good  French ;  and  so  I  suppose  01 
any  other  people  or  country.  There  is  an  afilinity  between  mind 
and  language;  the  character  of  a  people  is  in  its  national 
tongue,  through  that  you  will  inform  them,  and  by  that  you  will 
move  them.    I  know  you  will  say  this  is  a  topic  of  thought  too 
purely  ethnological,  but  I  think  I  only  mention  a  fact    I  sup- 
pose we  are  less  national  than  we  were;  and  whether  it  be  the 
effect  or  the  cause  I  shall  not  inquire,  but  it  is  certainly  the 
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case  that  oor  language  is  less  peculiaily  oar  own,  and  En^bh, 
than  it  was:  still  down  at  the  roots  of  our  English  character  tiie 
old  English  tongoe  is  most  loved  and  understood,  and  if  a  man 
could  write  oat  and  q>eak  oat  in  oar  old  English  tongue  he 
would  not  only  be  heard  and  understood,  bat  his  words  woold 
fiadlwith  pleasure  and  with  power  upon  die  minds  of  his  hearos; 
my  principle  then  would  be,  that  a  man  should  not  nse  the  fiist 
words  which  come  to  hand  unless  when  intensity  of  feeling 
shall  make  them  the  fittest;  he  must  hunt  op  the  woid  and 
hunt  out  the  word,  if  he  would  save  himself  from  the  diaige  of 
talking  in  what  Cariyle  calls  ''  flabby  English.** 

Afacfual. — ^Well,  we  are  all  sitting  very  still  after  the  bcother 
has  done  hb  reading;  nobody  proposes  a  vote  of  thanks^  and  I 
do  not  see  how  I  can  do  it,  for  yon  seems  a  very  incomplete 
paper.  I  am  thinking  of  many  things  which  might  have  been 
introduced,  and  several  things  said  I  cannot  believe  in  a  bit. 

Macphail, — ^I  am  surprised  Cureton  has  not  touched,  or  but 
very  slightly,  upon  that  very  subject  we  should  have  had  some^ 
thing  said  upon,  to  complete  our  previous  conversation, — the 
measure  to  which  (we  may  use  language  for  the  purpose  of 
depicting  or  rousing  emotions,  or  the  pictorial  use  of  good 
English.  It  has  sometimes  seemed  to  me  that  for  prodndog 
impressions  mere  simple  language  is  not  enough,  we  mast  lay 
it  on  with  a  brush. 

Brisbane, — ^VVhat !  stop,  that  will  never  do.  If  Macphail  wants 
an  illustration  to  the  contrary,  I  might  send  him  to  some  of  his 
classics ;  but  I  will  not  do  that,  I  will  rather  ask  him  if  he  has  ever 
read  the  sermons  of  Robert  Robinson,  where  the  most  effective 
descriptions  and  finest  touches  of  poetry  are  conveyed  in  real 
good  English,  colours  never  overlaid,  but  feelings  most  effect- 
ually moved.  Macphail  seems  very  much  of  the  opinion  of  a 
distinguished  man  among  us,  who  says,  ^'  the  better  a  discooise 
is  as  an  oration,  the  worse  it  is  as  a  lecture."  • 

Horace  Shirley, — Well,  how  much  more  time  we  shall  have 

*  Huxley's  "  Lay  Sennons  and  Addresses.** 
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for  talk  I  do  not  know,  rery  little  I  think :  so,  while  I  go  for 
the  host  part  with  all  the  essayist  has  said  to  us,  I  move  that 
before  we  meet  again  we  read  three  times  over  an  essay  by 
Professor  Seeley,  I  suppose  the  author  of  *'  Ecce  HcxnOy"  in 
his  recendy  published  volume  of  lectures  and  essajrs :  the  essay 
I  refer  to  is  entitled  **  The  Church  as  a  Teacher  of  Morality,"* 
it  is  as  tiiorough  a  piece  of  common  sense  as  we  ministers  and 
teachers  have  had  addressed  to  us  for  a  long  time,  and  there  is  a 
great  deal  in  it  bearing  immediately  upon  the  subject  of  our  essay 
to-day.   The  writer  tells  us  that "  our  principal  tool  is  speech,  and 
unless  we  study  the  art  of  speech  carefully  and  methodically, 
we  must  expect  to  fail  in  our  enterprise" ;  and  he  tells  us  £auther 
"  we  shall  be  sure  to  fail,  however  much  we  may  study,  if  we 
do  not  rigidly  subordinate  speech  to  thought,"  not  as  Mephis- 
topheles  advised,  "being  careful  of  words  and  careless  of 
tilings,"  but  careful  of  words  that  they  may  righdy  represent 
things;  and  he  talks  plainly  to  us  about  getting  lid  of  the  "rust  of 
antiquarianism  "  and  at  the  same  time  of  mere  conventionalism 
and  euphuism.    As  to  our  brother  Sancroft,  who  frankly  admits 
tiiat  he  has  been  charged  with  dulness,  and  I  thought  rather 
gloried  in  the  charge,  he  and  his  like  would  by  no  means  fiire 
badly  at  the  hands  of  Seeley,  for  while  he  admits  that  no 
reform  will  ever  expel  dulness  from  the  pulpit  he  says  very 
truly  that  "  a  dull  preacher  is  not  necessarily  either  a  bad  or 
ineffective  teacher,"  and  I  'm  sure  we  ought  to  believe  that  Then 
as  to  Ober  Ammergau,  I  thmk  you  will  find  some  instructions 
as  to  the  way  in  which  you  may  compete  with  die  interest  of  a 
scenic  tableau ;  as  Carlyle  has  said  that  every  nation's  true 
Bible  is  its  history,  Seeley  suggests  that  ministers  should  draw 
largely  on  the  magnificent  stores  of  English  history  and  bio- 
graphy ;  I  suppose  he  means  as  the  old  Israelites  studied  Divine 
works  and  ways  in  the  records  of  their  nation,  so  we  should 
study  the  Bible  in  the  light  of  great  historic  and  biographic 
incident,  and  make  the  flow  of  ordinary  affairs,  as  they  come 
before  us  in  newspapers,  contribute  their  quota  to  public  teach- 
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ing;  the  "  censorship  of  the  press, "  he  says,  "  is  vigorous  and  use- 
ful ;  but  where  is  the  censorship  of  the  pulpit?"  and  a  great  deal 
more  to  the  same  purpose.      I  am  afraid  if  we  do  as  Professor 
Seeley  advises  we  may  be  charged  with  what  is  called  daptrsq), 
and  some  people  may  say  we  are  not  preaching  the  gospel ;  but 
we  need  not  mind  that,  if  by  good  sterling  teaching  we  win 
their  ears,  their  interests,  and  their  hearts ;  and  he  inquires  ii 
"  comparing  CMstianity  now  with  what  it  was  in  its  origin,  it 
has  exhausted  Us  destrudrve  and  reamstructhe  powers^    As  I 
said,  the  essay  is  full  of  common  sense ;  he  deprecates  the  waste 
of  time  in  an  undue  study  of  the  learned  languages.   Let  me  read 
this  passage :  "  It  seems  to  me  that  the  special  training  of  the 
average  clergyman  should  not  be  philological;  it  is  a  &a 
perversely  overlooked  in  England,  that  philology  is  a  science  oi 
which  a  little  knowledge  is  particularly  useless ; "  of  course  he 
presumes  that  every  minister  shall  be  sufficiently  well  acquainted 
with  sacred  language  to  enable  him  to  enter  into  the  meaning  oi 
the  revelation,  but  he  continues :  "we  hear  much  of  the  import- 
ance of  being  able  to  read  ancient  books  in  the  original,  but  we 
do  not  hear  of  the  immense  difficulty  of  acquiring  this  power,  nor 
of  the  absolute  certainty  that  nine  tenths  of  those  who  attempt  to 
acquire  it  will  fail ;  if  the  study  of  Greek,  and  sometimes  of  He> 
brew,  is  required  of  the  clergy,  in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to 
form  an  independent  judgment  of  the  true  meaning  of  biblical 
texts,  then  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  whole  time  spent 
in  the  study  is  in  the  majority  of  cases  thrown  away ;  it  is  not  a 
little  knowledge  of  Greek,  but  an  accurate  and  extensive  know- 
ledge  of  it,  that  will  qualify  a  man  to  form  an  opinion  of  his 
own  upon  a  doubtful  or  difficult  passage ;  the  average  clergy- 
man should  no  doubt  be  superior  to  the  average  layman  in 
knowledge  of  the  Bible,  but  his  superiority  should  consist  in  a 
greater  knowledge  of  the  best  commentaries,  not  in  any  pre- 
tention, which  must  necessarily  be  groundless,  of  knowing  the 
originals."    There,  what  do  you  think  of  that  ? 

Brisbane^  Sancroft^  and  Cureton^  all  began  to  speak  at  once, 
and  as  I  understood  in  warm  opposition  to  Seeley  and  his  ad- 
miring Shirley ;  but  I  was  obliged  to  leave  them  all  speaking. 
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57:  BONAVENTURA'S  HYMN  OF  THE  CROSS. 


Love  the  cross,the  world  which  lighteth. 
And  'tis  Christ  thy  soul  who  righteth 

While  eternal  ages  shine : 
Be  not  that  agreement  broken, 
Be  the  cross  in  all  thy  token, 

And  prosperity  is  thine. 

When  thou  tempted  art  and  troubled, 
And  thy  trials  are  redoubled, 

Narrow  all  thy  way  and  dark. 
Be  not  slothful  and  delaying ; 
But,  solicitously  praying, 

With  the  cross  thy  forehead  mark. 

When  thou  'rt  stiD  or  in  employment, 
In  affliction  or  enjoyment, 

Grievest,  or  delighted  art, 
When  thou  goest,  when  thou  comest, 
Tastest  comfort,  or  bemoanest. 

Hold  the  cross  within  thy  heart. 

Paradise's  gate  the  cross  is  : 
Here  the  saints,  amid  their  losses 

Placing  trust,  have  all  subdued  : 
Hence  the  life  is  of  the  blessed ; 
All  the  treasure  they  Ve  possessed, 

Joy,  and  glory,  is  the  rood. 

When  thou  sittest,  standest,  liest, 
When  thou  'rt  silent  or  repliest, 

When  fatigue  has  wearied  thee, 
Christ  seek  thou,  in  Him  confiding. 
Be  His  cross  in  triumph  riding 

O'er  thy  breast  where'er  thou  be. 

Oh,  His  poverty  forget  not, 
And  His  shame  and  torments  let  not 
Ever  from  thy  memory  fall : 


Ama  crucem  mundi  lucem, 
£t  habebis  Christum  ducem. 

Per  setema  saecula. 
Illud  pactum  non  sit  fractum, 
Cruxpraecedatomnem  actum, 

Ut  succedant  prospera. 

Cum  tentatus  et  afflictus, 
Derelictus  quasi  victus 

£t  inter  angustias  ; 
Non  sis  piger  neque  lentus, 
Sed  sollicite  intentus, 

Cruce  frontem  munias. 

Cum  quiescis  aut  laboras, 
Quando  rides,  quando  ploras. 

Doles,  sive  gaudeas, 
Quando  vadis,  quando  venis. 
In  solatiis,  in  poenis, 

Crucem  corde  teneas. 

Crux  est  porta  Paradisi, 
In  qua  sancti  sunt  confisi 

Qui  vicerunt  omnia. 
Crux  est  vita  beatorum, 
£t  thesaurus  perfectorum, 

£t  decor,  et  gaudium. 

Quando  sedes,  stas,  et  jaces, 
Quando  loqueris  et  taces, 

Fessus  cum  quieveris, 
Christumquaerasinquosperas, 
Crucifixum  corde  geras, 

Ubicumque  fueris. 

Recordare  paupertatis 
£t  extremae  vilitatis, 
£t  gravis  supplicii : 
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Long  as  thou  'rt  possessed  of  reason.  Si  es  compos  rationis, 

Be  thou  mindM  of  His  passion,  £sto  memor  passioxHS, 

Of  the  wormwood  and  the  g^  FeDis  et  absinthii. 

O  good  brother  mine,  whatever  be        Bone  frater,  quidquid  s^as, 
Now  thy  business,  see  that  ne'er  be      Crucifixi  vide  plagas, 

Far  the  Crucified's  pains  ;  Et  sibi  compatere. 

Give  a  shower  of  grief  unfaiting,  Da  dolorem  quasi  lorem, 

Fit  for  hearts  thee,  Christ,  bewailing,  Ut  tu  plores  Redemptorem, 

As  thou  thus  renew'st  thy  stains.  Christum  qui  te  renovet 

Translated  in  «  Compitum^  Vol.  ii. 


f^iiixi  of  2oolts(. 

The  World  of  Moral  and  Religious  Anecdote,  IDus- 
trations  and  Incidents  gathered  from  the  Words,  Thoughts, 
and  Deeds,  in  the  Lives  of  Men,  Women,  and  Books.  By 
Edwin  Paxton  Hood.    Hodder  6-  Stoughton. 

This  is  a  worthy  companion  volume  to  a  previous  book  by  the 
same  author,  entitled   "  The  World  of  Anecdote."      It  has  in 
almost  eveiy  respect  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  its  brother ; 
it  has  the  same  characteristic  excellences — variety,  suggestive- 
ness,  freshness ;  the  same  slight  defect — ^a  want  of  finish  and 
compression,  many  of  the  anecdotes  bearing  indications  of  the 
forms  in  which  fliey  previously  appeared   and  traces  of  the 
books  from  which  they  have  been  clipped.     In  one  respect  it 
is  a  more  valuable  book  to  the  preacher  than  its  predecessor, 
the  anecdotes  having  more  of  a  religious  character.     The  two 
volumes  of  anecdote  we  trust  are  only  the  materials  for  the 
living  history  the  author  has  referred  to  in  his  preface,  which  we 
trust  he  will  one  day  execute.     "  The  history  of  the  church  of 
Christ  in  all  ages  might  be  very  well  told  in  anecdote ;  and  I 
am  indeed  surprised,  considering  the  long  broad  stream  of 
illustration,  that  this  has  never  been  done.     I  am  certain  that 
a  better  idea  of  church  life  in  any  epoch  might  be  obtained 
from  an  incident  than  from  a  dissertation;    indeed  this    is 
always  so  :  anecdote  is  the  only  history." 

Sermons  on  Historical  Subjects.     By  the  Rev.  D.  Row- 
lands, B.A.     Hodder  6f*  Stoughton. 

The  plan  indicated  by  the  title  of  this  volume,  if  it  had 
been    consistently    carried    out,    we    should    say  was   good. 
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But  *'  The  Sower  and  the  Seed,*  which  forms  the  second 
sermon,  can  scarcely  be  termed  a  historical  subject  So  with 
the  discourses  on  "  The  Transfiguration/*  "  The  Apostolic 
Age,"  and  **The  Olympian  Racecourse."  The  great  pro- 
portion of  the  sermons,  however,  are  upon  the  historical 
characters  of  the  Bible.  The  characters  are  well  portrayed 
in  a  free  and  vigorous  style,  and  the  lessons  drawn  from  the 
events  of  their  lives  practical  and  forcible. 

The  Prodigal's  Rsturn  :  its  Lessons  of  Penitence  and 
Pardon.     By  the  Rev.  William  Ritchie,  Dunse. 

The  Wisdom  of  the  King  :  or,  Studies  in  £cclesiastes.  By 
the  Rev.  James  Bennet,  Saint  John,  New  Brunswick. 
William  Oliphant  ^  Co. 

We  class  these  two  books  together,  as  not  only  do  they  come 
from  the  same  publishing  house,  but  they  are  both  specimens 
of  modem  presbyterian  expository  discourse — ^the  one  Scottish, 
the  other  colonial.  The  first  is  a  very  impretentious  book  in 
appearance,  but  it  is  a  most  thoughtful  and  suggestive  exposition 
of  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son.  In  every  discourse  there 
is  to  be  found  some  fresh  view,  or  some  old  view  freshly  put 
The  style  is  terse,  and  not  without  illustrative  power.  We 
commend  the  volume  heartily  to  all  who  wish  an  exhaustive 
treatment  of  the  parable. 

The  second  is  a  volume  larger  in  bulk,  but  perhaps  lighter  in 
thought,  than  the  former.  It  is  characterised  by  directness  of 
aim,  sound  sense,  and  right  appreciation  of  the  sacred  writer's 
meaning.  The  style  is  easy  and  fluent,  perhaps  rather  leaning 
to  prolixity,  owing  to  the  spoken  style  being  retained  in  the 
book. 

Baptist  History:  firom  the  Foundation  of  the  Christian 
Church  to  the  Present  Time.  By  J.  M.  Cramp,  D.D. 
EUiot  Stock. 

This  is  a  highly  controversial  and  denominational  book. 
We  hope  ever  to  keep  ourselves  fi*ee  from  those  controversies 
which  divide  the  church  of  Christ,  and  therefore  decline  to 
enter  into  the  merits  of  some  of  the  questions  discussed  by 
the  author,  although  differing  from  him  in  his  conclusions. 
From  the  commencement  the  tone  of  the  volume  is  contro- 
versial. It  is  written  in  a  plain  style,  and  additional  interest 
is  sought  to  be  given  to  it  by  means  of  forty-eight  engravings ; 
although  it  is  a  mistake  to  say  that  the  book  is  illustrated  by 
these  engravings,  as  many  of  them  in  no  sense  of  the  term 
throw  any  light  on  the  subject. 
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.\D  Clerum  ;  Advices  to  a  Young  Preacher. 

The  Cuming  of  the  Bridecrooh.      By  Henry  Alfori>. 

D.D.     IlodtUr  6*  Sloyghton. 

We  need  say  little  on  these  two  books,  as  most  of  our 
leaders  are  already  familiar  with  them  as  they  appeared  in  last 
year's  Pulpit  Analytt.  "Ad  Ocrum,"  although  very  exag- 
l^erated  in  tone,  contains  much  sound  practical  advice  to  the 
young  preacher.  "The  Coming  of  the  Bridegroom"  is  a 
Ijeautiful  and  in  some  respects  original  exposition  of  the 
l>arable  of  the  ten  virgins,  written  by  the  hand  of  a  learned, 
slulful  and  ready  writer,  now  numb  in  death.  The  sudden 
and  lamented  removal  of  the  gifted  author  since  our  last  issue 
will  be  deeply  regretted  by  the  readers  of  the  Preadur's 
Jjintern,  of  which  he  was  expected  to  be  one  of  the  chief 
comribuiors.  "  The  Coming  of  the  Bridegroom,"  one  of  the 
litest  of  his  works,  cannot  be  read  but  with  the  deepest  interest 
hy  all  who  knew  him  personally  or  through  his  writings, 

avMBoLS   OF   Christ,      By  Charles    Stanford.      Second 

Thousand. 
Power  in  Weakness.     Memorials  of  the  Rev,  Wro.  Rhodes, 

By  Charles  Stanford,     Hodder  &•  Sieughion. 

The  first  of  these  two  volumes,  by  the  thoughtful  and  sug- 
jjestive  author  of  "  Central  Truths,"  is  a  series  of  discourses  on 
»ome  of  the  passages  in  the  Old  Testament,  that  prefigure,  and 
in  the  New,  that  illustrate,  the  character  of  Christ  We  have 
Christ  considered  as  "  The  Royal  Priest  of  Salem,"  "  Shiloh," 
'■The  Angel  in  the  Burning  Bush,"  "Captain  of  the  Lord's 
Hosts,"  "  The  Shepherd  of  Souls,"  etc  Every  discourse  is  rich 
in  living  thought  and  earnest  feeling,  and  is  full  of  poetry  and 
[lower. 

The  second  is  an  unassuming  record  of  a  minister  "of 
whom  the  world  was  not  worthy."  Mr.  Stanford  makes  Mr. 
Rhodes  for  the  most  part  tell  himself  the  story  of  his  life,  and 
iUustrales  his  mental  powers  by  copious  selections  from  his 
letters.     For  extracts  and  addidonal  remarks  see  pp.  109,  1 10. 


No.  11. 
FREDERICK  WILLIAM  FABER. 

Very  great  is  the  distance  we  seem  to  have  to  overleap 
between  the  subject  of  our  last  model,  James  Parsons, — one  of 
the  strictest  and  most  unadorned  of  Nonconformist  preachers, 
in  his  own  simple  place  of  worship,  leading  on  a  service  without 
organ^  or  choir,  or  vestments  of  any  kind, — and  the  subject  of 
our  present  sketch,  sometime  a  minister  of  the  Church  of 
England,  rector  of  Elton,  in  Huntingdonshire,  but  far  better 
known,  after  his  conversion  to  Romanism,  as  priest  of  the 
Oratory  of  St  Philip  Neri.  With  his  conversion  we  have  no- 
thing here  to  do ;  we  may  express  our  regret  that  he  found  his 
resting-place  in  Rome,  but  in  this  paper  we  shall  only  concern 
ourselves  with  his  method  as  a  teacher  and  preacher,  an  aspect 
of  his  character,  we  believe,  very  slightly  known  beyond  his 
own  church,  although  some  of  his  hymns,  such  as  "  Dear 
Saviour,  bless  us  ere  we  go,"  "Angels  of  Jesus,"  etc.,  etc.,  have 
found  acceptance  with  most  churches.  As  a  Christian  poet  he 
stands  among  the  most  eminent  and  high  of  our  times,  but  we 
shall  remark  upon  him  only  as  a  Christian  preacher.  The  notes 
of  his  sermons,  published  since  his  death,  in  two  volumes,* 
abundantly  show  that  the  long  succession  of  devotional  volumes 
which,  year  by  year,  proceeded  from  his  pen,  were  the  expan- 
sion of  his  exercises  in  the  pulpit  Of  course,  they  are  not  only 
full  of  the  tenets  of  Romanism,  but  they  are,  as  we  regard 
them,  tainted  with  the  most  objectionable  peculiarities  of 
extremest  ultramontanism,  immaculate  conception,  papal 
infallibility,   and  so  on ;   yet  if  freshness  is  beautiful,  if  the 
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most  glowing  and  ardent  devotion  is  beautiful,  if  it  be  delight- 
ful to  find  the  most  fervid  imagination  adorning  (iiiinest  truth, 
and  the  human  reason  reverently  i)iercir[g  into  the  subtle?; 
principles  of  nature  and  revebtion,  and  a  mystical  halo 
shedding  its  transcendental  lights  over  all,  we  su{>|>ose  our 
readers  will  be  pleased  to  have  their  attention  directed  to  these 
volumes,  which  have  been  for  many  years  very  precious  to  os. 
We  have,  of  course,  often  in  reading  been  comiielled  to  sepaniie 
the  precious  from  the  vile,  what  we  have  regarded  as  the  narrow, 
the  little,  and  the  low,  from  the  broad,  the  exalte<l,  and  the 
noble  ;  but  still,  among  the  religious  books  of  our  time. — what 
we  may  call  the  sermon  literature, — we  know  of  none  frwn 
which  we  have  derived  nmre  edification  and  delight  than  from 
these  volumes  of  Frederick  Faber's.  We  give  a  list  at  the 
foot  of  the  page.* 

It  may  almost  seem  that  we  arc  scarcely  in  a  position  to  speak 
of  this  extraordinary  nian  and  manifold  teacher,  for  we  have 
never  either  heard  him  preach  or  even  seen  him;  our  ideas  of 
him  therefore  must  be  gathered  from  his  works  and  his  life  ;♦ 
and  certainly  his  labours,  even  through  the  press,  not  only  seem 
most  manifold  and  various,  but  they  present  such  a  vitality  and 
vigour  that  teachers  of  any  denomination  may  read  them  with 
edification,  and  use  them  with  amazing  advantige.  Perhaps 
the  conscientious  Romish  priest  has  an  unfair  advantage  over 


•  1.  "  All  for  leu*  ;  or,  the  Ea-v  Ways  of  Divine  Love."  By  F.  W. 
Kalwr,  D.D.,  elc,  etc. 

1.  "Growth  in  Holiness  ;  or,  the  Pr(^c^  of  the  Spirilua]  life."  Br 
W  W.  Filler,  D.D. 

3.  "  Spirilual  Conrcrencev  "     By  F.  W.  Fiber,  D.D. 

4.  ■*  iJclhlehero."    By  F-  W.  FaUr.  D.U. 

j.  "  The  Creature  and  Iho  Creator  ;  or,  the  Wonders  of  Divine  Love." 
By  F.  W.  Falwr,  D.U. 

6.  "  The  Precious  Blood  ;  or,  ibe  Price  of  our  Salvaiion."  By  F.  W. 
Fabci,  D.D. 

7.  "The  Blessed  Sacrament ;  or,  the  Worlti  and  Ways  of  Cod."  By 
F.  W.  Faber,  D.D. 

8.  "The  Foot  of  the  Cro,s;  or,  the  Sorrows  of  Mary."  By  F,  W. 
Faber.  D.D. 

f'The  Life  and  Letter!  of  Freilerick  William  Faber."  By  Joho 
Edward  Bowden.    Thomu  Kicliardauu  &  Sou. 
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other  teachers.  It  seems  as  if  he  is  "  not  in  trouble  as  other 
men";  he  has  quite  renounced  the  anxieties  and  the  cares  of 
the  citizen,  the  husband,  and  the  father  \  it  almost  seems  as  if 
he  can  never  know  the  burden  of  a  broken  heart,  the  agony  of 
frustrated  affections ;  this  possibly  it  is,  and  the  life  of  plea- 
sant unbroken  loneliness,  has  always  apparently  made  it  more 
easy  to  the  Catholic  priest  to  preach.  There  are  those  who 
find  it  a  difficult  thing  to  preach  one  or  two  sermons  a  week ; 
very  often  the  Romish  priest,  or  father,  preaches  day  by  day, 
his  sermons  not  so  studious,  so  lengthy,  so  elaborate,  but  the 
outflashings  or  the  outbreathings  of  the  mind  or  heart  always 
at  home  in  itself;  haunted  by  heaven,  by  Christ,  and  the  ordi- 
nances of  the  church,  in  its  isolation  and  loneliness.  The 
Romish  church  makes  far  less  of  preaching  than  the  Protestant 
church ;  as  hitherto  the  Protestant  church  has  far  too  much 
made  preaching  first,  so  with  the  Romish  church  it  has  been 
quite  the  last,  least,  and  lowest  of  its  exercises,  scarcely  an 
ordinance  of  the  church  at  all ;  yet  it  is  very  singular  and 
noticeable  how  a  man,  living  quite  by  himself,  and  in  himself, 
will  become  an  acute  observer,  and  when  such  a  man  preaches, 
these  observations  shoot  off  in  sharp  angles  of  quaint  and 
striking  expression.  Such  was  the  life  and  such  the  mind  of 
Frederick  Faber.  It  rejoiced  in  the  richest,  the  most  de- 
lightfiil  fancies :  his  pages  frequently  glow  and  overflow,  and 
are  quite  suffused  with  fanciful  and  imaginative  lights;  and 
then  you  are  presently  struck  by  some  most  real  and  prosaic 
expression,  as  if  the  monk  lived  ever  among  men  and  watched 
with  a  keen,  but  always  kindly,  eye  their  walkings  and  their 
ways. 

In  the  modem  pulpit,  what  may  be  called  the  merely  prac- 
tical has  slain  the  preacher  and  chilled  his  audience.  Range 
over  the  multitudes  of  sermons  which  teem  from  the  press ;  are 
you  not  amazed  at  the  absence  of  great,  vast,  infinite  views  of 
things  ?  An  attempt  seems  often  to  be  made  to  keep  what  may 
be  called  the  infinite  out  of  sight ;  the  things  of  religion  are 
shrivelled  and  pared  down  to  the  conamonplace.  Now  this 
has  often  been  a  very  conscientious  procedure  on  the  part  ot 
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[iruachcis ;  but  it  has  tnlstAken  its  end  i  men  should  be  tnuned 
to  take  great  and  lofty  views  of  truth, — to  enlarge  the  dimen- 
sions of  their  umlL-rstanding.  Faber  dealt  with  the  most  awful 
n[i  1  infinite  subjects,  but  so  popularly  and  simply  that  all  his 
SLiiiions  seem  to  unite  the  must  mystical  views  of  eternal  things 
with  the  sh.iqiest  and  the  most  intense  appeaJs  tothe  conscience. 
He  does  not  pnrky  with  the  conscience,  his  words  mostfre- 
qui,ntly  beat  riyht  on  it ;  he  docs  not  stay  to  reason,  he  takci 
very  much  for  j^ranieti ;  he  sviii[>oses  his  hearets  either  to  be 
imifcs-^iny  Christiana  or  to  be  favourably  inclined  to  Diiine 
tnith,  and  he  sets  to  work  immediately  to  invade  and  take  pos- 
scj!iii>n  of  the  citadel  of  the  soul. 

The  entire  teaching  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  is  more 
mystical  than  ours ;  it  is  natural  that  it  should  be  so,  from  its 
whole  train  of  faith  and  service.  Frederick  Faber,  however, 
bclontis  to  tlie  more  eminently  mystical  order ;  a  wide  distance 
separates  between  him  and  such  preachers  as  Lacordaire,  or 
Newman  and  Manning;  he  selects  topics  for  discourse  infinitely 
.■.\  fill  and  interebtiiij^,  subjects  which  invite  a  close  survey,  a  deep 
.  .  1  searching  analysis.  Dut  this  cannot  be  said  of  the  method 
lio  :viopis ;  had  it  been  so,  we  should  not  have  found  his  works 
pairing  through  innumerable  editions,  and  incessantly  selling  as 
they  do.  No,  from  some  seminal  principle  he  strikes  up  rather 
than  down,  and  wraps  round  his  subject  the  beautiful  vesture  of 
flower  and  fruit,  the  fanciful  and  splendid  imagery  of  colour  and 
form.  He  expatiates,  he  diffuses  himself  over  his  idea  rather 
ih.111  examines  the  roots  ;  in  a  word,  highly  cultivated,  observant, 
ili)iighlful,withan  eye  for  the  things  of  his  time,and  a  knowledge 
.  .i  liie  results  of  books,  he  is  an  eminently  popular  preacher,  a 
;  .Richer  before  whom  you  feel  sure  you  could  do  nothing  else 
Li  in  listen.  But  he  is  mystical,  we  said,  that  is,  in  him  feeling  is 
ili-:  guiding  light.  No  word  is  more  unsatisfactory  than  this  same 
n  ■  ird, "  mystical ;"  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  define  its  limits;  every 
111  in  who,  in  the  slightest  d^ee,  believes  in  and  apprehends  the 
s.-pematural  is  to  tiiat  measure  a  mystic  j  and  if  we  define  die 
mystic  to  be  the  man  who  apprehends  the  supernatural  through 
the  medium  of  the  imagination  and  the  emotions,  rather  than 
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through  the  intellect,  this  again  very  inadequately  defines  the 
character.  It  must  be  sufficient  for  us,  however,  at  present. 
This  constitutes  the  mystical  in  Frederick  Faber.  Give  him 
some  faint  filament  of  an  idea,  some  fibreless  gossamer,  and  it 
is  astonishing  what  he  will  do  with  it ;  the  projecting  and 
creative  power  within  pierces  far,  and  calls  up  obedient  hosts 
of  ideas  to  illustrate  his  thought.  The  preacher  often  seems 
to  diffuse  too  much,  probably  from  a  cause  he  has  himself 
mentioned  when  he  says :  '*  We  cannot  describe  such  things ; 
there  is  always  something  of  a  hterary  weariness  in  writing  of 
these  thmgs. of  God;  epithet  must  be  piled  on  epithet,  like 
Pelion  on  Ossa ;  adverb  must  qualify  adjective,  or  intensify 
substantive,  to  distinguish  between  the  manner  in  which 
what  is  said  of  creatures  may  also  be  said  of  God  ;  reiterated 
superlatives  annoy  the  taste  and  tease  the  attention,  and  yet 
how  dare  we  write  otherwise  than  superlatively  of  God?" 

Effect  in  the  pulpit  is  a  very  loose  and  varied  thing,  and  many 
speak  of  it,  scarcely  knowing  what  they  mean  by  it ;  we  have 
seen  that  effect  very  frequently  results  from  admirable  sym- 
metry, fi-om  art,  and  arrangement ;  nothing  of  this  is  visible 
in  anything  we  have  from  the  tongue  or  pen  of  Frederick 
Faber ;  nothing  of  what  you  would  call  the  logician,  the  artist, 
or  the  rhetorician ;  his  mind  is  full  of  thoughts,  his  heart  of 
feelings  and  impulses,  ^'  his  tongue  is  as  the  pen  of  a  ready 
writer,'*  but  the  thoughts  flow  forth  with  little  plan,  and  the 
reader — ^and  we  apprehend  the  hearer — would  be  sometimes  in 
danger  of  almost  missing  the  chief  intention  in  some  charming 
allusion.  An  extract  or  two  may  show  at  once  the  beauty  and 
the  danger  to  which  we  allude. 

ALL  SOULS  HAVE  A  CALL  OF  GOD. — LISTEN  1 

All  spiritual  souls  are  thus  haunted  souls.  -  They  see  sights 
which  others  do  not  see,  and  hear  sounds  which  others  do  not 
hear.  This  haunting  is  to  them  their  own  secret  prophecy  of 
heaven.  It  would  be  sad  to  miss  so  choice  a  grace  by  inatten- 
tion, sadder  still  to  follow  a  fantastic  delusion  of  earth  instead 
of  the  h^venly  reality.     The  soul  cannot  hear  God  unless  it 
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listens  for  Him,  an<l  I:  vn-n^'  is  the  devoutest  attitude  of  a 
and  lo\nn^  soul.     Vet  tlicy  \^ho  listen  hear  many  sounds  which 
others  (io  not  hear,  m.iny  soumls  for  which  they  themselves  are 
never  HNicnir.^.      There  are  uNe  st')urnis  on  earth,  which  have 
a  tnck  of  he.iven  in  them.      '1  hey  are  like  the  phantom  bells 
which  nn^  for  ve-j  jrs,  jn  from  vicwleNS  convents,  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  Z:n.      Yet  the  !>«  'iouin  deems  that,  with  his  practised 
car,  he  can  diM  em  tlieir  ihin  tolling;  from  the  real  sounds  of  the 
sandy  soIitu«le.      'Die  a\o;*lin4  of  delusion  is  not  the  whole  of 
safety  in  the  si»irit'Ml  Lfe.     When  a  man  turns  his  entire  life 
into  a  ra'iiioiis  seitMcf.nce  a::.iinsi  imposture,  he  is  leading 
perhaps  the  fal:»est  hie  a  man  can  lead.      There  is  more  danger 
in  missing  a  grace  from  Go<i,  than  in  mistaking  an  earthly 
beckoning  for  a  Divine.    For  in  the  last  case  purity  of  intention 
soon  rectifies  the  error,  while  in  the  other  the  loss  is  for  the 
most  part  irretrievaMe.      Even  in  the  natural  life,  and  in  the 
spiritual  life  mm  h  more,  they  are  the  most  unfortunate  of  men, 
who  linger  lK*hind  their  lot      Tht  y  are  like  those  who  linger 
behind  the  desert  carivan.     Straightway,  as  Marco  Polo  tells 
us,  a  shadowy  voice  calls  them  by  their  name,  and  allures  them 
to  one  side  of  their  route.     They  follow,  and  still  it  calls ;  and 
when  they  have  wandered  from  the  path  a  mocking  silence 
follows,  more  terriMe  than  the  deceiving  voice.     TTie  wind  of 
evening  has  lifted  the  li^ht  sands,  and  quietly  effaced  the  marks 
of  feet  and  camel  liooN  upon  the  wilderness,  as  the  breeze  ruffles 
out  the  wakes  of  ships  on  the  yielding  deep,  and  smoothes  the 
waters  by  its  niftling.     They  have  missed  their  vocation.     It  is 
no  use  their  living  now.     They  miudit  as  well  lie  down  and  die. 
Such  are  they  who  in  the  sj)iritual  life  linger  behind  their  grace. 
They  of  all  men  arc  the  most  haunted  by  delusions,  and  have 
the  least  discern nient  by  which  to  tell  them  from  realities.      A 
soul,  that  has  let  grace  outstrip  it,  will  never  see  its  caravan 
again.     It  may  die  with  God  ;  for  God  is  in  the  wilderness ; 
but  faint  indeed  is  the  chance  of  its  not  dying  in  the  wilder- 
ness.    \jqX  each  man  look  well  to  see  if  he  has  not  within  him- 
self a  leading  from  (iod  ;  and  if  he  has,  let  him  know  that  it  is 
his  one  saving  thing  to  follow  it 

We  spoke  of  the  sharp  sentences  and  aphorisms  which 
abound  in  these  works  and  sermons,  words  pithy  and  pleasant 
to  remember ;  we  should  like  to  present  our  readers  with  a  few. 

"  Silence  makes  us  great  hearted,  and  judging  makes  us  little 
minded."     "  Life  is  broader  than  any  science  of  life.*' 
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"  Christ  is  living  endlessly  over  again ;  there  are  a  thousand 
Bethlehems,  a  thousand  Nazareths,  and  a  thousand  Calvaries 
scattered  through  the  church.  Palestine  has  swelled  out  into 
a  world;  all  shrines  of  human  sorrow  are  Gethsemanes." 

"  The  Thought  of  God,  There  is  more  light  in  the  indistinct- 
ness of  that,  than  in  the  clearest  demonstrations  of  human 
science." 

"  The  Value  of  Logic  in  Religion.  The  definitions  of  the  faith 
only  catch  us  as  we  fall." 

Sorroiv,  "  Sorrow  is  the  substance  of  man's  natural  life,  and 
it  might  almost  be  defined  to  be  his  natural  capabiHty  of  the 
supernatural ;  nothing  has  a  lasting  interest  for  man,  which  is 
not  in  some  way  connected  with  sorrow ;  sorrow  is  the  poetry 
of  a  creation  which  is  fallen,  of  a  race  which  is  in  exile  in  a 
vale  of  tears." 

77ie  Incarnation,  "  It  was  as  if  nature  stood  on  one  side  and 
let  God  pass." 

Silaice,  "  Silence  has  ever  been  the  luxury  of  great 
holiness." 

''^Sorrow  widens  great  hearts  just  as  it  contracts  little  ones." 

"  Hence  it  is,  because  God  alone  is  our  last  end,  He  never 
fails  us." 

The  Life  and  Argument  of  tJie  Monk,  "Why  should  we  ever 
stir  from  where  we  are?  To  look  on  the  sea  seems  better  than  to 
learn  the  science  of  its  storms,  the  grandeur  of  its  steadfast- 
ness, or  the  many  moods  of  its  beautiful  mutabilities." 

Knowledge  and  Love,  "  We  ask  questions,  not  because  we 
doubt,  but  because,  when  love  is  not  all  in  all  to  us,  we  must 
have  knowledge,  or  we  chafe  and  pine.  We  cannot  go  far  with 
God  at  once  ;  the  thought  of  God  is  rest,  but  the  company  of 
God  is  labour  and  fatigue." 

"  Number  and  Music  are  depths  I  dare  not  explore ;  but 
surely  what  the  most  popular  writers  say  of  them,  shows  how 
they  represent  the  mysterious  harmony  of  God." 

"  Unfinished  Saints  lie  all  around  us,  like  the  broken 
models  of  a  sculptor's  studio." 

"  The  Bible  is  a  system  of  hieroglyphics,  and  Jesus  is  the 
key  to  them  all." 

^*  Fastidiousness  is  a  stronghold  of  Satan." 

"^  L>07(fncast  Man  is  raw  material  which  can  only  be 
manufactured  into  a  very  ordinary  Christian." 

"  Sensitiveness  without  tenderness  is  a  very  terrible  thing." 

Lives,     "  Almost  all  lives  have  got  a  lame  limb." 

Service,     "  To  have  no  master,  is  to  be  a  slave." 
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"  There  are  unhealthy  Christians :  temptations  arc  tfadr  task ; 
ima^nary  cases  of  conscience  are  their  romps  and  games  ;  pre- 
destination is  to  them  like  the  top  of  a  tree,  on  which  a  bini 
sits  and  mo<  ks  us  on  a  Sunday,  when  it  knows  that  we  hare 
no  gun  to  shoot  it  with." 

"  /r<f  s/nttn  at  i^nats  and  nvaUmo  camels;  if  we  have  got 
wrong  by  indisrntion  in  austerities,  now  we  are  more  wrong 
by  being  hca^l  over  cars  in  comforts," 

But  we  must  stop.       These  slight  Faherana  will  howo-cr 
show  to  our  readers  what  a  variety  of  spiritual  material  may  be 
found  in  these  volumes;  pithy,  homely  common  sense  and 
wisdom,  and  far-reaching  imaginative  utterance,  and  musical 
exi)ression ;  the  near  antl  the  far  often  meet  on  the  same  page; 
a  rich  sentence  shines  out  like  a  poem,  or  like  the  far-off 
splendours  of  a  starr}'  night ;  and  next  to  it  a  very  different 
kind  of  sentence  meets  us,  luminous  too,  but  like  the  gaslight, 
lightening  the  street  from  which  also  we  looked  up  and  saw 
the  star.     The  citations  we  have  given  will  perhaps    soflB- 
ciently  infonn  our  readers  that  Faber*s  mind  was  eminently 
and  especially  discursive:  some  of  his  scnnons,  especially  in 
the    "Spiritual  Conferences,"  are  admirable  pieces  of  dose 
spiritual  counsel  and  advice,  whilst  the  sermons  more  especially 
on  "Weariness  in  Well-doing,"  on  "Taking  Scandal  Aright," 
on  "  The  Danger  and  the  Difficulty  of  Dealing  with  Wounded 
Feelings,'*  are  very  concentrated  and  close  and  intense  pieces  ot 
talk.     The  same  remark  applies  to  the  chapters  on  the  "  Growth 
in  Holiness,"  and  "All  for  Jesus;"  but  usually,  in  those  of  his 
works  which  seem  more  devoted  to  some  especial  subject|  the 
reader,  like  the  hearer,  will  find  how  the  author  or  the  preacher, 
as  the  case  may  be,  diverges  hither  and  thither,  and  in  the 
true  fashion  of  the  mystic  drives  along  a  sort  of  fiery  chariot 
through  the  air,  striking  from  the  wheels  rayonant  sparks  of 
infinite  and  kindling  suggestion,  but  not  in  any  logical  sense 
related  to  the  subject. 

Indeed  this  preaching  of  Frederick  Faber  seems  in  the  best 
part  of  it  to  be  preaching  within  the  monastery  or  the  convent 
Our  readers  must  not  smile  at  this ;  we  have  too  litde  of  it; 
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our  preaching  is  for  the  most  part  miscellaneous ;  our  sermons 
are  constructed  for  great  and  various  congregations ;  they  are 
arguments,  criticisms,  impassioned  appeals  to  awaken  con- 
sciences thoroughly  benumbed  and  asleep.  Church  talk  is 
rare  with  us.  Would  Christ  have  stood  by  the  seaside,  or  in 
the  public  places  of  resort,  and  have  preached  the  fourteenth, 
fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  chapters  of  John?  Would  He  have 
prayed  the  intercessory  prayer  in  such  scenes  and  circum- 
stances ?  We  read  of  occasions  when  He  "  turned  to  His 
disciples  and  spoke  to  them  privately."  It  is  mere  foolishness 
to  talk  to  a  vast  multitude,  a  great,  restless,  heaving  people, 
crowds  of  whom  go  to  church  or  chapel  simply  because  they 
have  nowhere  else  to  go,  in  the  same  tone  and  straiil  as  would 
be  adopted  in  speaking  to  those  who  are  leading,  or  desirous  of 
leading,  really  consecrated  lives;  who  feel  the  power  and 
terrors  of  nature,  and  the  beautiful  amiabilities  of  grace.  The 
preaching  of  a  monk  like  Faber,  in  the  church  before  the 
miscellaneous  congregation,  is  very  different  to  his  preaching  in 
the  little  chapel,  or  the  common  hall,  with  only  the  cluster  of 
brother  monks  around  him.  Faber,  we  read  in  his  life,  laid  great 
stress  upon  the  custom  of  daily  sermons.  This  was  the  practice 
of  St  Bernard,  and  has  been  the  usage  of  many  monastic 
societies.  Perhaps  many  ministers  would  be  frightened  at  the 
thought;  but  a  man  ever  intended  by  nature  or  grace  to 
preach,  with  mind  and  heart  full,  would  probably  find  that  the 
more  he  preached  the  more  easy  and  happy  he  would  be  him- 
self in  the  exercise,  and  the  more  pleasure  would  his  auditors 
feel  in  listening  to  him.  It  is  the  highly  artificial  preaching 
which  is  dreadful,  dreadfiil  to  the  preacher,  and  tedious  to  the 
hearer.  We  have  often  talked  and  heard  talk  of  the  enjoyment 
of  preaching  to  a  vast  congregation,  a  crowd  of  many  hundreds 
or  thousands ;  but  so  much  has  not  been  said  of  the  enjoy- 
ment, which  we  take  to  be  far  deeper,  of  preaching  to  a  very 
small  congregation  of  twenty  or  fifty,  but  where  all  hearts  are 
bearing  "  as  the  heart  of  one  man,"  where  all  are  walking  in 
the  same  light,  where  all  are  able  to  ''  eat  of  the  same  spiritual 
meat  and  to  drink  of  the  same  spiritual  drink,"  and  where  a 
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power  and  presence  of  the  eternal  Sa\-iour  and  His  eternal  rest 
seem  to  fold  all  in  and  make  "  all  of  one  heart  and  one  mimi  ■" 
There  has  not  been  enough  of  thought  pven  to  the  subject  ■/ 
preaching  for  this  onier.  Trcru  hing  to  the  world,  to  please  tN; 
world,  to  ch.irm  the  ears  of  the  curious  and  the  trilical,  «hr. 
what  can  come  of  it  but  spiritual  depravity?  Such  prcachL-:; 
admits  of  but  few  depths  and  few  heights.  It  may  be  a{lmira!':c 
and  necessary  in  its  way ;  Imt  surely  a  congregation  of  bclicven 
to  whom  the  tnilh  is  "  scltli;d  in  their  hearts,"  would  excite  a 
very  different  topic  and  train  of  illusiralion  and  feeling.  Most 
congregations  now  greatly  resemble  that  of  Mars  Hill,  "opictre- 
ans  and  stoics,"  some  listening,  and  "  some  mocking,  and  soinc 
saying, we  will  hear  thee  again  on  this  matter."  It  maybe  scp- 
posed  that  week  evening  scnices,  which  are  now  %cry  consider- 
ably falling  into  disuse  ami  disrepute,  were  intended  to  minister 
to  this  more  earnest  and  sciineslcrcd  church  life.  Things 
ought  to  be  said  again  and  again,  which  are  even  as  fooli-h- 
ness  to  the  greater  number  in  a  large  congregation.  What  can 
it  profit  to  set  before  those  whose  minds  and  hearts  have 
not  apprehentk'd  the  "  first  principles,"  those  deep  and  high 
things  of  the  Divine  life  by  which  the  spiritual  nature  is  sus- 
tained and  fed.  Now  there  is  much  in  this  oriler  of  preaching, 
of  Faber's,  especially  under  review,  fitted  to  minister  to  this 
more  spiritual  life.  Spiritual  f.icts  are  taken  for  granted,  they 
are  not  so  much  reasoned  upon  as  dilated  upon.  The  preacher 
does  not  prove  that  it  is  a  well,  and  show  when  and  how  it  was 
dug,  and  by  what  processes  the  stream  percolated  until  it  reached 
that  spot ;  he  does  not  spend  time  in  assuring  you  thai  it  is 
trustworthy  food  ;  he  exclaims  to  an  eager,  if  a  small,  company: 
"Eat  abundantly,  O  friends,  yea  drink  abundantly,  O  beloved" 
There  is  danger  of  such  preaching  becoming  shallow  and 
commonplace;  but  so  of  the  other  order  too.  And  is  not  this 
necessaiy?  should  we  not  seek  to  minister  to  this  church 
appetite,  as  well  as  to  the  more  worldly  appetite  in  the  con- 
gregation? 

But  we  must  not  convey  the  impression  that  the  preaching 
of  Fabcr  was  solely  and  only  of  this  order.     Many  of  the  notes 
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of  his  discourses  are  of  a  very  popular  character,  and  are  fitted, 
when  the  outlines  are  filled  up,  to  have  an  influence  over  the 
largest  and  most  miscellaneous  congregations.  We  shall  select 
some  which  may  stand  as  types  probably  of  his  pulpit  method. 

**He  saved  others:  Himself  He  cannot  save." 

Is  it  not  strange  that  such  wicked  words  can  be  so  beautiful  ? 
Yet  are  they  not  beautiful  ?  Oh,  beautiful  as  some  firagment  of 
an  angel's  song !    "  He  saved  others :  Himself  He  cannot  save." 

I.  What  He  looked  like  to  those  who  saw  Him  on  the  cross. 

1.  Description  of  Him  all  disfigured. 

2.  So  changed  from  what  they  had  seen  Him  in  the  temple, 

or  on  Palm  Sunday.  He  was  not  an  object  of  horror. 
Suffering  can  beautify  with  a  pitiable  beauty.  It  can 
make  reverend.  Even  death  can  beautify.  Its  rigid 
repose  can  even  be  a  more  graceful  thing  than  the 
supple  grace  of  life. 

3.  At  least  He  was  an  object  of  pity :  horror  of  gibing  the 

pitiable,  and  in  the  hearing  of  His  mother !  What  a 
dreadful  thing  hatred  is  !  and  such  a  hatred! 

II.  'What  He  looks  like  to  us. 

1.  The  Godhead  shining  through  the  disfigurement 

2.  His  love  of  men  beautifying  the  very  disfigurement  itself. 

3.  Oh,  to  us  such  an  object  of  love,  of  pity  also,  yet  much 

more  of  love  and  of  adoration. 

III.  He  saved  others. 

1.  What !  did  they  hate  Him  for  saving  men  ? 

2.  But  the  fact,  how  true  it  is  1    He  did  indeed  save  others ; 

He  saved  us,  perhaps  them ;  some  who  jeered,  e^,  the 
penitent  thief,  are  now  with  Him  in  heaven. 

3.  He  did  not  care  to  save  Himself,  so  long  as  He  saved  us. 

He  never  thought  of  HimselJf;  this  was  His  human 
character.  He  pleased  not  Himself;  it  was  this  which 
so  touched  St  Paul. 

IV.  Himself  He  cannot  save. 

1.  Can  this  be  true  ?    He  is  the  omnipotent  God ;  angels 

are  waiting  His  sign. 

2.  Yet  it  is  true.     He  is  helpless ;  He  cannot  save  Himself; 

He  cannot  come  down  from  the  cross. 

3.  But  what  hinders?    Oh,  such  a  might  of  love,  of  love 

only,  of  love  for  us. 

V.  We. 

I.  Did  we  then  seem  so  beautiful?    Oh  no  1  how  far  from 
that! 
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z.  But  wc  J: J  setm  v)  lir'r  'el     He  lost  all  pity  for  TUm- 

st'.f   :i' i   {  T   H*s   cii.cr,   l»eciusc   we   diJ  loolk   so 

•       •    •  ♦ » 

• ?  I    "^   •"^- 

3.  Ar  1  Jet,  c\tn  a:*:-.T  it  al!,  wc  can  scarcely  force  oar- 
S'/.»cs  to  I  :y  H.:n  ;  we  can  hor-ily  strain  a  tear,  or 
f^'fi  c  a  s.^h,  beca-x:  of  the  jains  of  our  dear  crudfieii 

How  n.u-  h  the  P:.^-!?n  ho  ^^avel  us  from  !  Out  of  wtiax  a 
dcj»th  it  h  iN  rc-''::c«I  u>  I  TrJy  we  can  now  use  those  merd- 
lc^s  wor«i>  of  the  Jirws  in  r,:.:e  an  ther  scn^se.  Looking  at 
our  Sa\i<.ur*s  f-t  e  ^e  can  s\\\  *'Ycs  my  Je>u5,  my  Lord  and 
my  God  j  1  hua  savc-t  others,  Th}>s;lf  1  hou  canst  not  save  I" 

The  foi]o\Wni:  strikes  us  as  a  truly  masterly  and  comprehen- 
sive outline  for  tlie  most  useful  and  fM:)j»ular  preaching. 

**GoD  WHO   IS  RICH   IK   MERO*.* 

We  want  many  ihinp:s,  many  ihin::s,  of  God :  wc  shall  never 
rcasc  to  want  many  lhini;s  of  Him.  When  we  possess  Him  in 
the  incredible  ha[»]»incss  of  our  grand  eternity,  though  we  shall 
I)Ossess  Him,  we  shall  still  want  Him.  If  He  were  to  speak 
to  me  now,  and  I  had  to  say  the  one  thin;:,  only  one,  which 
I  most  wanted  of  Him,  could  I  hesitate  in  my  answer  one 
moment  ?  Father !  I  want  mcny.  If  I  think  of  the  past,  I 
want  mercy;  of  the  present,  f/wny;  of  the  future,  mercy;  of 
eternity,  mercy,  St.  Paul,  priboner  at  Rome,  writes  to  the 
Ephesians,  and  calls  God,  God  who  is  rich  in  mercy.  This 
name  of  Go<i  is  exceedingly  sweet;  it  sings  in  my  ear  like 
an  angel's  song :  beautiful  things  came  out  of  that  marvellous 
'  mind  of  St.  PauFs ;  none  ever  more  beautiful  than  this — God 
who  is  rich  in  mercy, 
I.  What  it  is  for  God  to  be  rich.     To  be  rich,  is  to  have 

superfluity,  more  than  we  want     God  miyre  than  He 

wants  I     What  a  thought  I 

1.  The  immensity  of  His  treasures. 

2.  The  variety  of  them. 

3.  Their  delightfulness  to   creatures.      Can  God  possibly 

create  two  things  more  insatiable  than  the  spirit  of  an 
angel  and  the  soul  of  a  man  ? 

4.  His  liberality. 

5.  But  in  mercy f  St  Paul  hints,  eminently,  unspeakably,  un- 

imaginably rich. 
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II.  The  inside  of  the  treasury  of  God. 

1.  Creation, — ^what  a  vastness  it  is,  what  an  outpouring 

it  was ! 

2.  Grace,  its  beauty  and  abundance. 

3.  Jesus,  with  His  immensities  of  Bethlehem,  Nazareth,  and 

Calvary. 

4.  The  unsearchable  magnificence  of  His  own  ever  blessed 

self. 

III.  Mercy  sweetening  life. 

1.  Are  we  in  trouble  about  our  past  life?     Hark,  how 

sweet  that  apostolic  voice  !  Listen,  it  is  an  angel  sing- 
ing, Rich  in  mercy! 

2.  Trouble  about  past  vileness  ?  The  very  vile  flowers  from 

the  earth  breathe  forth  the  words,  the  silence  tingles 
into  a  sound,  and  articulates,  Rich  in  mercy  /  It  is  like 
one  of  those  beams  of  God  which  sometimes  fall  athwart 
the  darkness  of  our  prayer. 

3.  Trouble  about  those  we  love,  whom  we  have  long  prayed 

for,  who  seem  past  prayer  ?  Rich  in  mercy  t  Blessed 
be  St.  Paul  for  that  happy  word ;  or  rather.  Blessed  be 
the  Holy  Ghost  for  that  tender  inspiration. 

4.  Trouble  about  our  dead,  whose  faults  come  pertinaciously 

to  mind  ?    Rich  in  mercy  ! 

5.  A  death  to  die,  and  a  judgment  to  go  through  ?    These 

are  panics  such  as  to  be  almost  unbelievable;  yet 
they  are  infallible :  Rich  in  mercy.  Yes !  in  a  torture  of 
believing  love,  we  cry,  it  is  the  utterance  of  our  human 
faith.  Rich  in  mercy! 

IV.  We  often  talk  of  a  thing  we  know,  till  it  strikes  us  that  we 

do  not  know  it  Familiarity  has  a  way  of  making 
things  strange  to  us.  What  is  mercy  ^  •  What  an  un- 
answerable question  !  but  let  us  try  to  answer  it. 

1.  It  is  all  the  wants  of  the  creature  satisfied  in  one. 

2.  It  is  all  his  difficulties  answered,  and  turned  into  revela- 

tions. 

3.  It  is  all  the  sweetness  of  God  put  into  one. 

4.  It  is  the  beautifulness  of  God  to  us : — i.  Power  become 

gentle.  2.  Wisdom  dissolved  into  kindness.  3.  Mag- 
nificence made  tender.  4.  Justice  grown  indulgent 
5.  Love's  delight  in  us,  fidelity  to  us,  inability  to  do 
without  us. 

5.  Oh  no  I  mercy  is  far  more  than  all  this ;  look  up  into 

God ;  wait  awhile,  till  your  eyes  get  accustomed  to  the 
blaze ;  look  up  to  His  highest  heights,  gaze  into  His 
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deepest  depths ;  there  now,  you  see  mercy.    Oh,  how 
unutterably  bt^autiful !  and  you  may  read  the  neiv-  name 
God  gave  to  mercy;  and  when  He  gave  it,  the  songs  of 
the  angels  thundered  round  the  throne  as  they  had 
never  done  before — "Thou  slialt  call  His  name  Jesus  ; 
for  He  shall  save  His  people  from  their  sins." 
All  this  is  incredible:  it  is  incredible;  but  (aith  manages 
to  believe  many  incredible  things.     If  all  this  be  true,  what 
becomes  of  the  justice  and  sanctity  of  God  ?     I  do  not  know, 
1  cannot  think,  I  must  not  question.     Sin  is  encouraged  ?     I 
hope  not ;  but  if  men  take  scandal  with  the  justice  of  God,  no 
wonder  ihey  take  scandal  with  the  mercy  of  God;  for  it  is 
more  excessive,  more  unexpected,  more  out  of  place,  more 
unaccountable.     God  must  see  to  it     God  must  provide.     I 
grant  it  is  a  difficulty,  a  miracle,  a  secret,  a  mystery  ;  but  to 
jaith  one  phrase,  which  St.  Peter  invented,  and  which  I  will 
put    alongside  of  that  of  St.  Paul's  on  which  I  have  been 
commenting,    one  phrase  unlocks  the   whole,    answers  the 
whole,   illuminates  the  whole, — the  whole  church  is  sound- 
ing it  to^y,  as  through  a  silver  trumpet : — The  PRsaous 
blood! 

The  follonnng  outline  has  a  ringing  intensity  of  feeling,  and 
illustrates  Faber'speculiar  textual  preaching,  effective  no  doubt, 
but  rety  free  fix>m  elaboration  and  art 


"our  lamps  are  cone  out. 

Whatever  it  costs,  we  must  be  saved.  Certainly;  but  from 
the  hves  we  lead  it  does  not  seem  as  if  salvation  was  costing 
much.  Is  it  7  If  it  is,  then  to  you  I  do  not  speak.  If  it  is 
not,  then  one  of  two  things  :  either  it  is  a  mistake  that  salva- 
tion costs  much,  or  else  we  are  not  in  the  right  way  to  be 
saved.  Of  the  two  allematives,  the  last,  in  my  judgment, 
is  most  likely  to  be  true.  Is  a  careless,  inattentive,  easy- 
going, good  person  better  off  in  his  chances  of  salvation  thaja 
a  downright  sinner  ?  Let  us  see  if  we  can  get  an  answer  from 
our  blessed  Lord  Himself 

Read  the  history  of  the  foolish  virgins. 
I.  "Our  lamps  are  gone  out!"  The  horror  of  this  cry:  all 
that  is  compressed  in  it :  what  secrets  of  slovenly  lives 
which  only  half  suspected  their  own  slovenliness: 
numbers  of  dying  people  are  uttering  it  daily :  if  it 
could  be  heaid  and  understood,  it  would  surety  hush 
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all  creatures  into  silence,  it  is  so  thrilling,  so  significant, 
awhole  boundl  ess  eternity  echoing  it  so  wildly. 
II.  You  see  they  had  got  lamps:  they  had  been  at  the  pains 
to  buy  oil :  once  their  lamps  were  not  out 

III.  They  had  been  watching  and  wakeful  nearly  all  their  lives : 

it  had  been  the  object  of  their  lives  to  wait  for  the 
Bridegroom.  You  do  not  look  to  me  as  if  you  were 
doing  even  so  much  as  that. 

IV.  And  now  they  did  not  go  away,  go  after  the  world ;  they 

only  slept ;  i.e.,  they  took  things  easily:  it  was  trouble- 
some to  be  always  on  their  guard:  they  relaxed  the 
wakefulness  of  prayer ;  they  let  their  consciences  get 
indistinct  But  the  good  slept  also :  yes  !  and  even 
they  ran  a  hideous  risk :  but  before  that  they  had  re- 
pented, they  had  done  much ;  there  had  been  morti- 
fications; they  had  not  merely  trusted  to  faith,  to 
feelings,  and  to  outward  devotions.  The  midnight  cry 
takes  all  by  surprise  ! 
V.  Haste  to  buy  oil:  the  Bridegroom  comes  :  the  doors  are 
shut :  ''Lord^  Lord,  open  to  usP*  He  can  but  just  have 
gone  in  !  He  will  hear ! 
VI.  The  voice  from  within  f  yes  !  He  has  heard :  the  voice  ! 
such  fearful  words  in  so  sweet  a  voice  :  "  /  know  you 
not  r^  Not  even  know  us  I  why,  we  believed  in  Him, 
we  prayed  to  Him,  we  waited  for  Him :  yet  He  is 
truth  and  cannot  lie.  Oh  !  it  is  only  to  try  us,  to  re- 
prove us :  it  can  be  nothing  more. 
VII.  ^^  Lord,  Lord,  open  to  us /'*  Oh  the  agonizing  cry!  for 
what  is  it  to  be  left  outside?  it  is  misery,  despair, 
madness,  hell  !  **  Lord,  Lord,  open  to  us  !^^  All 
is  still :  no  voice  comes  again.  He  spake  once,  and 
He  confirmed  it  with  His  amen,  the  gentle  positive- 
ness  of  which  had  been  heard  by  the  lake  side,  and 
on  the  green  hill,  and  in  the  cornfield,  and  in  the 
temple  court  Oh  those  shut  doors !  how  fair,  how 
beautifiil  is  all  within  those  doors, — a  land  of  golden 
light,  of  purest  happiness,  of  everlasting  life !  **  Lord^ 
Lord,  open  to  usT*  O  foolish,  foolish  virgins,  those 
doors  will  never  open  more  I 

This  is  a  very  feeble  little  sketch  of  a  man  whose  preaching, 
and  devotional  works  have  been  likened,  by  the  ablest  men  of 
his  own  church,  to  the  words  of  St.  Bernard,  and  St  Ber- 
nardine  of  Sienna;   nor  do  we  think  the  eulogy  too  high. 
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There  was  a  singular  mingling  in  him ;  his  life  reveals,  to  our 
sorrow,  traces  of  singular  bigotry;  but  that  was  to  be  expected, 
alas  that  it  should  be  so>  from  his  church :  and  we  leave  it 
Nor  is  this  the  place  to  open  those  volumes  which  reveal  him 
as  a  sacred  poet.  Many  of  his  h)rmns  are  wonderfiiL*  Faber 
shows  to  us  one  thing — that  a  man  may  preach  well  and  work 
\  hard,  in  many  ways.  Beside  the  works  we  have  enumerated, 
he  was  the  author  of  many  others,  and  edited  as  well  the 
Oratorian  Lives  of  the  Saints,  in  forty-two  volumes.  He  went 
home  in  1863, — after  achieving  so  much, — at  the  early  age  of 
forty-nine. 


^^  fflKfto  sipake  tip  tt)e  ^ri)pt)rtsf*''-NicENE  CREm 

BY  EMILIUS  BAYLEY,  B.D. 

Vicar  of  St,  JohtCs,  Paddington. 

"God,  who  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners  spake  in  time  past 
unto  the  fathers  by  the  prophets." — Hkb.  i.  I. 

More  accurately  thus:  "In  many  portions  and  in  divers 
manners  in  time  past  God  having  spoken  to  the  fathers  in  (or 
by)  the  prophets."  The  "  many  portions,"  or  parts,  refer  to 
the  fragmentary  character  of  Old  Testament  revelation :  not 
all  was  revealed  to  each  prophet,  nor  the  same  to  all,  but  part 
to  one,  part  to  another ;  to  some  more,  to  some  less,  as  God 
saw  fit :  "in  divers  manners  "  also,  to  some  in  dreams,  to  some 
in  visions,  to  one,  viz.  Moses,  by  open  speaking,  mouth  to 
mouth.  The  comparison  is  between  the  distributive  and  fiag- 
mtntary  nature  of  former  revelations,  and  the  undivided  ftilness 
of  that  revelation  which  God  "  in  these  last  days  spake  unto 
us  in  (or  by)  His  Son." 

It  is  not,  however,  upon  the  contrast  between  the  old  and 
the  new  that  I  propose  to  dwell,  but  upon  the  fact  that  God 

•  Hymns  by  Frederick  William  Faber,  D.D. 
Poems  by  Frederick  William  Faber,  D.D. 

Sir  Lancelot :  a  Legend  of  the  Middle  Ages.    By  Frederick  W. 
Faber,  D.D. 
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spake  specially  to  the  Jewish  church  "  by  the  prophets"  :  that 
not  historians,  poets,  priests,  but  "  prophets"  were  the  special 
revealers  of  the  Divine  will ;  a  truth  duly  recognised  in  the 
article  of  the  Nicene  Creed  which  records  that  "the  Holy 
Ghost  spake  by  the  prophets." 

The  meaning  now  attached  to  the  word  "  prophet"  is  alto- 
gether different  from  that  assigned  to  it  in  the  word  of  God. 
By  "prophecy"  we  commonly  understand  a  prediction  of 
future  events,  and  by  "prophet"  one  who  predicts  those 
events.  But  that  is  not  the  scriptural  sense.  The  Hebrew 
word  "nibi"  is  said  to  be  derived  from  a  verb  which  signifies 
to  bubble  forth  like  a  fountain,  and  means  simply  one  who 
announces  or  pours  forth  the  declarations  of  God.  The  word 
wfHHp^ff  prophet,  by  which  the  Seventy  translate  the 
Hebrew  "nibi*'  usually  means  one  who  speaks  for  another, 
specially  one  who  speaks  for  God,  and  is  the  interpreter  of  His 
will :  as  we  read  in  Exod.  iv.  16,  vii.  i,  "  Aaron  thy  brother, 
shall  be  thy  prophet,"  "he  shall  be  to  thee  instead  of  a  mouth 
.  .  .  he  shall  be  thy  spokesman  unto  the  people."  The 
word  prophet  therefore  is  used  in  Scripture  to  express,  not  a 
forddkr^  nor  even,  as  some  have  said,  z,Jorth  teller y  but  a  spokes- 
mariy  and  in  the  religious  sense  an  expounder  and  interpreter  of 
the  Divine  Mind.  The  prophetical  office  was  thus  of  far  wider 
scope  and  significance  than  we  are  wont  to  assign  to  it. 
Prediction  properly  so  called  formed  a  part  indeed,  but  only 
a  part,  of  the  revelation^  which  the  prophets  delivered  in  the 
name  of  God.  Some  of  the  greatest  of  them,  Samuel  for 
example,  and  Elijah,  uttered  either  no  predictions  at  all,  or 
only  such  as  were  very  subordinate  j  and  the  writings  of  those 
in  whom  the  predictive  element  undoubtedly  existed  are  chiefly 
composed  of  the  record  of  utterances  and  warnings  which 
belonged  only  to  the  time  then  present  The  prophetic  teach- 
ing of  the  Old  Testament  is  therefore  of  widest  application ; 
it  contains  principles  which  belong  to  all  times  and  to  all 
people,  and,  read  in  the  light  of  the  present  day,  is  pregnant 
with  lessons  of  the  gravest  importance  to  us  both  as  a  nation 
and  as  individuals. 
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''  GckI  .  .  .  spake  in  times  past  unto  the  fathers  by  the 
prophets."  What  were  some  of  the  chief  characteristics  of 
their  teaching?  We  may  conveniently  regard  them  as 
theologians,  as  moralists,  as  politicians,  and  as  preachers. 

I.  Their  Theology. 

The  Jewish  nation  was  specially  called  out  from  the  heathen 
world  to  be  the  depositaries  of,  and  witnesses  to,  the  truth  of 
the  unity  and  the  spirituality  of  the  Divine  Being.  '*  Hear,  O 
Israel :  the  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord."  **  Ye  are  My  witnesses, 
saith  the  Lord."  This  truth  was  at  once  their  strength  and 
their  weakness  ;  their  strength,  when  they  maintained  it  firmlv 
and  professed  it  boldly  in  opposition  to  the  idolatries  which 
surrounded  them ;  their  weakness,  when,  departing  from  the 
primitive  faith,  they  adopted  the  beliefs  and  became  entangled 
in  the  alliances  of  heathenism.  The  history  of  the  Jewish 
nation  is  one  long  record  of  the  tendency  of  the  human  heart 
to  worship  the  god  of  its  own  imagination  rather  than  the 
true  God,  to  make  for  itself  gods  many  and  lords  many,  and 
to  invest  those  gods  with  attributes  as  debasing  as  they  are 
immoral.  It  was  to  recall  the  nadon  from  its  af>ostasies»  and 
to  keep  alive  the  true  doctrine  concerning  God»  that  the 
prophets  were  summoned  to  their  work,  endued  with  the 
prophetic  gift,  and  entrusted  with  the  prophedc  commission. 
They  belonged  to  every  station  of  life :  Moses,  Deborah,  and 
Samuel  were  warriors  and  leaders  of  the  people ;  David  was 
a  shepherd,  Amos  a  herdsman,  Elijah  a  desert  wanderer. 
The  subjects  usually  of  no  formal  or  outward  consecradon  at 
the  hands  of  man,  they  received  their  "  call "  directly  fix)m 
God ;  and  once  sent  forth  to  their  work,  they  attacked  with 
untiring  energy  the  falsehoods  and  superstitions  which  had 
taken  the  place  of  God  in  the  minds  of  His  people.  Nothing 
can  exceed  the  withering  scorn  with  which  Elijah  and  Isaiah 
speak  of  the  idols  of  their  times  ;  nothing  can  rival  the 
earnestness  with  which  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  vindicate  the 
character  of  the  true  God  from  the  charges  brought  against 
Him  by  backsliding  Israel  The  one  true  God,  the  Creator 
of  the  ends  of  the  earth,  the  First  and  the  Last,  the  ever* 
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lasting  God,  is  the  sublime  theme  of  the  prophetic  theology, 
whilst  His  attributes  of  equal  justice,  unswerving  righteousness, 
goodness,  mercy,  truth,  and  love,  form  the  substance  of  their 
teaching. 

Have  we  in  this  day  outgrown  the  necessity  of  such  a 
ministry?  I  fear  not  Our  idolatries  may  not  assume  the 
grosser  forms  of  an  earlier  age,  we  may  not  fall  down  and 
worship  the  stock  of  a  tree.  But  is  there  no  idolatry  of  intel- 
lect, no  idolatry  of  gold,  no  idolatry  of  fashion  ?  Or  again, 
do  we  never  make  the  corrupt  tendencies  of  oiu-  fallen  nature 
an  excuse  for  sin,  and,  finding  in  our  very  weakness  a  plea  of 
necessity,  virtually  make  God  a  partner  in  our  guilt?  There 
surely  underlies  the  irreligion  of  the  present  day  the  same 
departure  fi-om  God,  and  the  same  denial  of  His  absolute  per- 
fection, which  called  forth  the  denunciations  of  the  prophets 
of  old.  Our  sin  may  veil  itself  beneath  the  disguise  of  a  so- 
called  liberality,  and  the  charges  brought  against  the  Divine 
character  may  be  clothed  in  philosophic  names  ;  but  the  evil 
is  there,  the  same  in  essence  with  the  more  plain-spoken  errors 
of  the  past,  and  just  as  hateful  to  a  God  of  holiness  and  truth. 
We  must  learn  to  hold  fast  by  first  principles,  or  they  will  rise 
up  in  judgment  against  us ;  we  must  build  upon  the  rock  of  the 
Divine  holiness,  or  it  will  one  day  fall  upon  us  and  grind  us  to 
powder. 

II.  Their  Morality. 

One  danger  to  which  a  nation,  possessed  of  a  divinely 
appointed  system  of  worship,  with  its  temple,  its  priesthood, 
and  its  ritual,  is  specially  exposed,  is  that  of  resting  in  the 
external  and  the  visible,  whilst  neglecting  the  inward  and 
spiritual  requirements  of  the  law.  The  Jews  fell  into  this 
snare,  as  every  page  of  the  prophetic  writings  testifies.  With 
them,  sacrifice  and  fasting,  tithes  and  ablutions,  were  every- 
thing; mercy  and  justice,  judgment,  righteousness,  and  truth 
were  of  little  or  no  account.  "The  temple  of  the  Lord,  the 
temple  of  the  Lord,  the  temple  of  the  Lord,"  was  the  common 
sing-song  of  the  people,  the  Marseillaise  which  they  chanted 
lightly  and  vauntingly,  without  any  thought  of  their  sins  and 

L  2 
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of  the  pu^i^hment  which  was  about  to  burst  upon  them.  To 
restore  the  balance  which  the  Jews  had  overthrown,  and  to 
exalt  on  ht>;h  the  eternal  principles  of  righteousness,  wu  kxx 
main  function  of  the  prophetic  order.  There  ts  hardjj  i 
prophet  from  Samuel  downwards,  who  does  not  protest  agaics: 
the  separation  of  religion  from  morality,  yea,  who  docs  not 
assert,  even  to  the  seeming  disparagerocDt  of  the  Levitica! 
riiual,  not  only  that  ren^ion  is  inseparable  from  moralit)-.  b^t 
that  morality  is  the  very  marrow  and  essence  of  the  religion  oi 
the  Bible. 

l-isicn  to  their  testimony : 

Samuel;  "  Uehold,  to  obey  is  better  than  sacrifice,  and  to 
hearken  than  the  fat  of  rams." — David:  "  Thou  desirest  not 
sacrifice,  else  would  I  give  it.  .  .  .  The  sacrifices  of  God 
area  broken  spirit."  "  I  delight  to  do  Thy  will,  O  my  God : 
yea.  Thy  law  is  within  my  heart" — Hosea:  "  I  desired  merci-. 
and  not  sacrifice." — Amos :  "Though  ye  offer  Me  burnt  offer- 
ings and  your  meat  offerings,  I  will  not  accept  them.  ,  .  Bu: 
let  juclgmcnt  ntn  down  as  waters,  and  righteousness  as  a  migh:> 
stream." — SfUtih  :  "  Wherewith  shall  I  come  before  the  Lord, 
and  bow  myself  before  the  high  God  ?  shall  I  come  befwe 
Him  with  burnt  offerings,  with  calves  of  a  year  old  ?  .  .  . 
He  halh  shewed  thee,  O  man,  what  is  good ;  and  what  doth 
the  Lord  rcijuire  of  thee,  but  to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy, 
and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God?"  Isaiah;  "To  what 
purt>ose  is  the  multitude  of  your  sacrifices  unto  Me?  saith  the 
Lord  :  .  .  ,  Wash  you,  make  you  clean  ;  put  away  the  e\Tl  of 
your  doings  from  before  Mine  eyes ;  cease  to  do  evil ;  leam 
to  do  well."  "Is  not  this  the  fast  that  I  have  chosen? to 
loose  the  bands  of  wickedness,  to  undo  the  heavy  burdens,  to 
let  the  oppressed  go  tieef"—/erfmiaA;  "  I  am  the  Lord 
which  exercise  lovingkindness,  judgment,  and  righteousness  in 
the  earth :  for  in  these  things  I  delight,  saith  the  Lord.' 
"  Return  ye  now  every  one  from  his  evil  way,  and  make  your 
ways  and  your  doings  good." — Eukid:  "If  a  man  be  just, 
and  do  that  which  is  lawful  and  right  ...  he  shall  surely 
live."    "  When  the  wicked  man  tumeth  away  fix>m  his  wicked- 
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ness  that  he  hath  committed,  and  doeth  that  which  is  lawful 
and  right,  he  shall  save  his  soul  alive."  * 

Mercy  and  truth,  righteousness  and  judgment,  form  the  bur- 
den of  the  whole  prophetic  teaching  :  its  aim  to  magnify  the 
moral  law,  and  to  prove  that  religion  is  worthless  if  the  precepts 
of  that  law  are  neglected.  It  was  reserved  indeed  for  the  dispen- 
sation under  which  we  live  to  possess  a  full  revelation  of  the  mode 
in  which  the  penalties  of  the  law  can  be  avoided,  and  its  require- 
ments fulfilled.  The  death  of  Christ  as  an  atonement  for  sin,  and 
the  gift  of  the  Spirit  as  imparting  a  new  principle  of  holiness, 
belong  specially  to  us  and  to  our  children ;  and  were  but  dimly 
shadowed  forth  in  the  times  of  old  But  we  must  not  suppose 
that  the  gospel  supersedes  the  law,  or  that  the  morality  of  the 
New  Testament  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  Old.  The  morality  of 
either  dispensation  is  one  and  the  same :  if  anything,  its  tone 
is  higher  and  its  reach  more  extended  now  than  it  was  then. 
The  essential  difference  consists  in  this,  that  with  us  the  capacity 
for  obedience  has  been  enlarged,  and  the  righteousness  of  the 
law  can  now  receive  a  more  spiritual  and  complete  fulfilment 
We  speak  sometimes  with  disdain  of  sermons,  as  being  mere 
moral  essays,  dull,  dry,  and  lifeless.  That  such  sermons  have 
been  and  are  preached,  cannot  be  denied.  They  were  the 
stock  discourses  of  a  past  generation.  They  maintain  a 
lingering  existence  stilL  A  reaction,  a  strong  reaction,  has  set 
in  against  them.  But  a  time  of  reaction  is  always  a  time  of 
danger ;  the  balance  of  truth  is  apt  to  be  lost ;  and  if  the  mind 
of  the  church  has  been  alarmed  at  the  exaggerations  of  legality, 
there  is  danger  lest  it  should  run  into  the  exaggerations  of 
grace.  Grace  without  morality  is  as  unscriptural  as  morality 
without  grace :  the  one  issuing  in  licentiousness,  the  other  in 
formalism.  Grace  is  in  truth  the  handmaid  of  morality,  and 
morality  the  complement  of  grace  :  both  combine  to  secure  the 
keeping  of  the  commandments  of  God,  which  is  the  end  pro- 
posed alike  by  the  gospel  and  by  the  law.     Hence,  if  we  would 


•  See  Dean  Stanley's  Lectures  on  the  Jewish  Church.     Lecture  xx., 
p.  448. 
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foUow  imly  the  itept  ti  the  old  prapbeU,  w§  sad  Car  aC  d 
ilic  itqM  of  the  IVuphet  of  pnipheti  Himtelf,  wc  mw  fna 
inoraltly,  not  dull,  dry,  ami  lilelcu,  but  nonl  tntlli  widi  < 
prophetic  (pint  breathed  into  it  What  moR  finn^  m 
[•owcrful  tnitb  ii  there  than  the  heatt-nadung  ocataateaet^ 
riox  deminds  of  God's  holy  law  ?  perfect  love,  perfect  "^^ItT 
perfect  Hirrender  of  wilt  and  life  to  the  perfect  will  gf  the  i 
Jtttt  and  the  nll-tnanfiil  God.  Let  out  bvca  be  iriod  bf  t 
standard,  and  all  boosttng  is  eichidcd.  Let  our  lives  be  firan 
according  to  this  rule,  and  hour  bleased  is  the  rcsulL  It  v 
a  sid  dajr  for  this  country  if  its  miniMas  were  to  (all  ahon 
the  morality  of  the  prophetic  teadritu;  or  if  the  Chnn 
people,  in  their  i«al  for  the  Gospel,  were  to  uadcrvaloe  a 
forsake  the  l^w. 

III.  Thkir  Politic*, 

Tlie  propheis  of  a  theocracy  were  always  more  ot  teaa  lu 
up  with  the  [lolilirs  of  the  natioii.  It  could  not  be  othowi 
Some  of  them  were  aaoolly  the  leaders  of  the  nation,  as  Uoi 
Deborah,  Samuel,  Da^id.  They  3II  were  «w  with  it  id  pot 
spirit,  derotion  to  the  public  ctusc,  entbtniaHn  in  the  pot 
wdlare.  The  passionate  exclamation  of  Jeremiah,  "  Oh  ti 
mine  hcnd  were  waters,  anti  mine  eyes  a  fountain  of  tears,  tha 
might  weep  day  and  nighl  for  the  sbin  of  the  dangler  of  1 
people  1 "  does  but  express  the  energy  0*  a  patriotism  whi 
wai  common  to  the  whole  prophetic  band.  But  their  love 
country  ne%-er  took  the  place  of  tlicir  love  of  God ;  they  nei 
connived  at  the  vices  or  flattered  the  prejudices  of  their  co> 
tiymen ;  their  policy  was  not  one  of  expediency,  changing  w 
the  spirit  of  the  age  or  the  voice  of  pubhc  opinioo :  ih 
policy  was  3  fixed  one,  and  it  was  this,  "  Righteousness  exolit 
a  nation  :  but  sin  is  the  reproach  to  any  people."  Parties  lh( 
were  in  the  State;  parties  now  leaning  to  an  Egyptian,  now  to 
Assyrian  alliance;  but  the  prophets  belongt-d  to  no  party  ;  th 
counsel  was  to  make  Jehovah  their  trust,  and  to  leave  rcsu 
with  Him.  'ITic  spirit  of  the  world  was  wont  to  ask,  first,  * 
it  safe  ?  "  secondly,  "  is  it  right  ? "  The  spirit  of  the  prophi 
asked  ^rr/,  "  is  it  right?"  iWiMw/^,  "is  itsafe?"    Tbeypotdi 
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and  truth  in  the  first  place,  not  in  the  second ;  and  it  would  be 
vrell  if  modem  statesmen  followed  their  example  more  dosely. 

To  this  part  of  the  subject  belong  their  political  predictions. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  the  prophets  foretold  the 
fortunes  of  their  own  and  other  countries,  and  that  some  of 
those  predictions  have  received,  some  await,  their  fulfilment 
Upon  the  evidential  value  of  such  prophecies  I  do  not  now 
dwell ;  but  rather  upon  their  moral  aspect  The  rise  and  fall 
of  nations  is  always  connected  in  the  prophetic  writings  with 
the  rise  and  fall  of  national  morality.  It  does  not  depend 
upon  arbitrary  principles,  but  upon  the  prevalence  of  moral 
evil  or  of  moral  good.  And  this  makes  the  political  predic- 
tions of  the  prophets  so  valuable  to  ourselves.  Israel, 
Egypt,  Nineveh,  Babylon,  Tyre,  are  personifications  of  prin- 
ciples still  existing,  and  the  predictions  concerning  them  have, 
as  Lord  Bacon  says,  constantly  germinant  fulfilments.  Thus, 
if  we  would  rightly  understand  the  Christian  philosophy  of 
modem  history,  we  must  read  it  in  the  light  of  ancient  pro- 
phecy ;  and  events  which  are  happening  under  our  eyes,  in 
France,  Italy,  Spain,  and  elsewhere,  however  they  may  baffle 
man's  wisdom  when  viewed  only  by  the  light  of  reason,  become 
comparatively  plain  when  viewed  by  the  light  of  revelation. 
The  secret  of  national  decline  and  overthrow  is  involved  in 
that  ancient  saying,  ''The  iniquity  of  the  Amorites  is  not  yet 
full'*  God  is  the  "  king  of  nations  "  \  He  deals  with  nations 
according  to  their  works,  and  national  morality  is  with  Him 
the  one  great  source  of  national  prosperity. 

IV.  Their  Preaching. 

All  true  preaching  addresses  itself  directly  to  the  hearts 
and  consciences  of  mea  It  warns,  it  explains,  it  exhorts^  it 
entreats ;  but  it  fails  in  accomplishing  its  end  unless  it  reaches 
and  moves  the  heart  The  prophets  of  old  were  no  mere 
rhetoricians,  seeking  to  please  the  imagination  and  gratify  the 
taste  j  their  aim  was  to  awaken  the  conscience,  and  if  possible 
to  win  the  heart.  Thus  Elijah  before  Ahab  in  the  vineyard  of 
the  murdered  Naboth,  Isaiah  before  Ahaz  at  the  fiiUer's  gate, 
Jeremiah  before  Zedekiah,  seized  their  opportunity  and  struck 
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home  at  the  conscience.  In  the  fiilness  of  the  prophetic  ipirit 
Nathan  said  unto  David,  "Thou  art  the  man."  They  addressed 
themselves  to  the  actual  needs  of  those  to  whom  they  were  sent, 
to  their  sins,  their  temptations,  their  sorrows  ;  and  sought  by 
direct  personal  application  of  the  truth  to  bring  them  to 
repentance  and  to  God.  And  surely  modem  preaching  may 
borrow  a  lesson  from  those  men  of  old.  Stem  they  were, 
fearless,  vehement,  when  God's  honour  was  involved.  "  Speak 
unto  us  smooth  things,"  was  the  popular  demand,  "prophesy 
deceits."  It  was  the  voice  of  nature  seeking  to  be  soothed  in 
its  ungodliness.  But  it  found  no  response  in  the  prophetic 
ministry.  "  Behold,  the  name  of  the  Lord  cometh  from  far, 
burning  with  His  anger;  His  lips  are  fuU  of  isdignation,  and  His 
tongue  as  a  devouring  fire."  Nor  ought  our  warnings  against  sin 
to  be  less  vehement  than  thein  was.  We  are  their  successors ; 
like  them  we  must  expect  to  be  misrepresented  and  misunder- 
stood ;  like  them  we  must  be  prepared  to  hold  our  own  against 
popular  clamour  and  popular  favour,  against  the  opinions  and 
maxims  of  the  world  ;  but  like  them  we  must  refuse  to  lower  our 
standard,  or  to  purchase  popularity  at  the  expense  of  truth. 

The  prophetic  teaching  then  reaches  even  to  ourselves,  God 
speaks  by  the  prophets  to  us,  as  truly  as  He  spake  to  the  Jews 
of  old.  Do  we  hearken  to  His  voice  ?  If  we  in  this  generation 
have  gained  in  light,  have  we  not  lost  in  morality  ?  Does  our 
practice  of  the  law  keep  pace  with  our  knowledge  ?  We  are 
all  professing  Christians.  But  is  our  commercial  morality,  our 
social  morality,  our  trade  morality,  our  love  of  truth,  of  honesty, 
of  virtue,  in  harmony  with  the  Christian  standard  t  We  can 
condemn  the  folly  of  Jewish  idolatry;  but  are  we  never  guilty 
of  creature  worship  ourselves?  We  can  see  dearly  that 
national  apostasy  lay  at  the  root  of  national  ruin ;  but  do  we 
never  think  lightly  of  national  sin  ?  Our  security,  depend  upon 
it,  lies  not  so  much  in  our  armies  as  in  the  favour  of  the  Most 
High;  not  in  the  precision  of  our  weapons,  or  the  extent  of 
their  range,  but  in  our  love  of  virtue  and  our  love  of  God.  It 
is  right  that  in  evil  days  we  should  look  well  to  our  so<alled 
national  defences ;  but  we  must  remember  that  "God  it  our 
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refuge  and  strength."  And  as  with  nations,  so  with  individuals. 
We  are  not  commissioned  to  convey  to  our  people  any  guarantee 
of  temporal  prosperity;  but  we  are  commissioned  to  assure 
them  that  iniquity  is  the  sure  forerunner  of  ruin,  and  that  their 
highest  welfare  is  bound  up  with  the  love  and  the  practice  of 
righteousness.  And  in  this  practice  we  occupy  high  vantage 
ground  The  atonement  and  righteousness  of  Christ  enable 
us  to  approach  the  living  God  with  boldness :  the  gif\  of  the 
Spirit  endues  us  with  a  new  power :  we  can  serve  God  with  the 
liberty  of  children,  and  obey  Him  with  the  willing  freedom  of 
love.  The  sternness  of  the  prophetic  teaching  comes  to  us 
indeed  without  abating  jot  or  tittle  of  its  requirements,  but  it 
comes  mellowed  and  softened  beneath  the  warmth  of  Christian 
love ;  it  comes  written  as  by  the  finger  of  God,  but  endorsed 
with  the  blood  shed  upon  the  cross.  It  is  for  us  to  yield  heart 
and  will  to  the  influences  of  grace,  and,  constrained  by  the 
love  of  Christ,  to  glorify  Him  by  our  obedience. 


nOit  iUsfnItd  of  iHobnit  Cdttrt^m  appKeb  to 

Btfflinilt  %V(X^ 

BY  THE  REV.  D.  LONGWILL,  M.A. 

No.  HI.    Eating  and  Drinking  Unworthily. 

I  Corinthians  xi.  27-29. 

As  a  difficult  text,  this  passage  bears,  in  some  respects,  a 
striking  resemblance  to  the  passage  descriptive  of  the  sin 
against  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  we  considered  in  last  number. 
That  passage  is  a  practical  difficulty;  so  is  this.  As  we  \ 
constantly  find,  in  the  course  of  our  ministrations,  some  poor 
creature  prevented  coming  to  Christ  and  enjoying  the  peace 
and  joy  He  offers  to  all  His  children  by  the  impression  that 
he  is  guilty  of  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  so  of  those 
who  are  "  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  but  do  not  confess  the 
fact  in  the  way  appointed  by  the  Lord,  we  find  some  who 
are  afinaid  of  sitting  down  at  His  tables  lest  they  should  become 
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"gnilty  of  the  bodjr  and  blood  of  the  Lord"  Again,  as,  when 
the  nature  of  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  is  rightly  nnder- 
stood,  the  very  fear  of  being  guilty  of  it  is  evidence  of 
freedom  from  it,  so  also  with  the  sin  in  our  text  The 
existence  of  fear  in  any  timid  Christian,  lest  he  be  guilty  o( 
it,  ia  in  itself  evidence  of  freedom  from  that  state  of  mind 
that  is  condemned  by  the  apostle  and  characterized  by  him  as 
eating  and  drinking  unworthily. 

In  order  to  underetand  the  special  reference  of  our  text, 
let  us  call  to  mind  the  circumstances  that  gave  rise  to  the 
apostle  writing  the  minute  instructions  in  this  chapter  respect- 
ing the  Lord's  supper.  We  cannot  do  better  than  use  the 
words  of  Dean  Stanley : — "  The  most  probable  ezplanatioD 
seems  to  be,  that,  as  in  a  Greek  dining  club  (tparot),  it  was  <rften 
the  practice  for  the  richer  members  of  the  club  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  poorer,  so  here  the  banquet,  which  was  chi^y 
provided  by  the  rich,  was  designed  to  be  enjoyed  by  all  equally, 
and  at  the  same  time  as  an  expression  of  Christian  unity. 
But  this  was  not  observed ;  the  same  distinctions  of  rank  in 
the  Christian  assemblies  against  which  St  James  (ii  1-4) 
protests  to  his  Jewish  hearers,  broke  out  on  these  occasions 
in  the  Gentile  church  at  Corinth ;  the  richer  members, 
following  probably  the  example  of  the  common  Grecian  clubs. 
seized  upon  the  portion  of  the  food  which  they  had  brought 
before  the  poorer  members  could  get  hold  ot  it  (see  xi  ai), 
alleging  in  their  defence  that  they  were  hungry  (xi.  34)  and 
could  not  wait ;  and  the  consequence  was  a  scene  of  general 
disorder  (xi  at)  and  a  complete  disruption  ot  the  unity  which 
the  feast  was  intended  to  promote.  The  practice  of  the 
Grecian  clubs  was  for  each  guest  to  eat  that  which  he  brought 
with  htm  in  his  own  basket  (Athen.  viii.  17,  p.  365) ;  and  the 
rule  recommended  by  Socrates  in  order  to  prevent  disorder 
(Xen.  Mem.  ri,  14,  r)  was,  as  here  by  St  Paul,  that 
they  should  not  begin  to  eat  till  the  contents  of  each  basket 
were  placed  in  public  on  the  table.  It  was  to  put  down  this 
practice,  that  St.  Paul  here  brings  forward  more  strongly  than 
bad  been  customary   the  religious,  as  distinguished  from  the 
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social,  character  of  the  supper;  and  by  recalling  to  their 
minds  the  soleipnity  of  the  original  institution,  impresses  upon 
them  the  danger  they  incurred  by  such  desecration  of  it  Not 
merely  had  the  order  of  the  assembly  been  disturbed,  but  the 
original  institute,  so  emphatically  alluded  to  in  x.  16-22,  of 
partaking  of  one  and  the  same  loaf,  one  and  the  same  cup, 
was  rendered  impossible." 

"  Being  guilty  of  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord  "  does  not 
signify  the  becoming  sharers  in  the  guilt  of  those  who  crucified 
the  Lord.  Here,  as  in  James  il  10,  the  object  against  which 
sin  is  committed  is  put  in  the  genitive.  The  Corinthians  were 
guilty,  of  the  sin,  and  liable  to  the  punishment,  of  having  violated 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  as  exhibited  in  the  elements 
of  the  supper.  So  also  the  expression,  ''  eateth  and  drinketh 
judgment  to  himself  (unfortunately  translated  damnation),  refers 
not  to  eternal  judgment,  but  to  the  judgment  referred  to  in  ver. 
30-33,  a  bodily  punishment  As  the  sin  was  against  ''the 
body,"  they  atone  for  it  in  the  body. 

"  As  in  X.  16  the  apostle  had  refeired  to  the  original  words 
of  Christ,  to  show  ofwhatihty  partook;  so  here  he  refers  to 
the  same  words,  to  show  against  what  they  sinned.  As  in 
vi:  18,  19  he  had  shown  that  sensuality  was  a  sin  against  the 
temple  of  the  Spirit,  and  in  viii.  12  that  indifference  to 
another's  welfare  was  a  sin  against  Christ,  so  here  he  shows 
that  to  partake  of  the  Christian  meal  in  a  manner  unworthy  of 
its  meaning,  was  to  offend  against  the  majesty  of  what  Christ 
had  Himself  called  His  body  and  His  blood"  * 

The  sin  of  the  Corinthians  therefore  consisted  first  in 
making  litde  or  no  distinction  between  the  Lord's  supper  and 
an  ordinary  social  meal — they  iorgot  that  it  was  a  showing 
forth  of  the  Lord's  body ;  and,  secondly,  in  failing  through  their 


*  Stanley  in  loco,  '*  hoxot  is  nsaally  followed  by  a  dative ;  but  in  the 
New  Testament  more  frequently,  as  here,  by  a  genitive.  It  is  used  of  the 
ponishment  incurred  by  guilt  (as  in  Matt.  xxvi.  66,  Mark  xiv.  64, 
Ueb.  ii.  15);  of  the  law  infringed  by  guilt  (Jas.  ii.  10),  and  of  the 
tribnnal  whidi  awards  the  punishment  (Matt.  y.  21,  22}.  llxe  present 
presents  a  mixture  of  the  two  last  uses." 
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selfish  spin't  and  behaviour  to  dcmplify  their  unity,  tbcar  oat 
new  in  Christ 

In  oriler  to  eat  or*  drink  wonhily  at  the  Lord's  table, 
we  must,  ihcri'fori', — 

I.  Remfmi'.er  teut  it  is  a  showixc  forth  of  the 
Lord's  Dhafh.  The  "wherefore"  (vor.  i;)  points  to  the  ire- 
ceding  viTse,  from  uliiih  it  is  an  inference.  "  He  pan-kcs 
unwonhily,"  says  Nt-imicr,  "' who  does  not  keep  in  view  the 
holy  pur]  >ort  and  aim  of  the  solemnity;  but  treats  it  as  .-.n 
ordinary  meal  which,  in  its  obscnance,  docs  not  show  fonh 
the  dealh  of  the  Lord."  As  bread  is  the  fuod  we  live  on,  so 
the  death  of  Christ  is  our  sjiiritual  foiML  The  breaking  of  ihc 
bread  is  sjinlwlical  of  His  p\ing  Himself  as  the  life  of  the 
world;  and  as  the  exj^erienre  of  this  union  surpisjeth  a;l 
description,  it  is  shuwn  forth  by  this  symbolical  act.  It  must  be 
experienced  to  be  known. 

From  this  fact  the  Chrisii.in  should  be  E.sxofitAGED  to 
come  to  the  Lord's  table.  He  sits  down  there  to  show 
forth  that  event  which  has  given  him  encouragement  to  come 
to  God  for  forgiveness  and  salvation,  life  and  peace.  Allien 
we  come  to  the  Lord's  tabic  we  come  to  that  Saviour  who 
died  for  us,  and  was  always  the  friend  of  sinners.  There 
is  encouragement    especially   to   the    timid   and    those    who 


m.{  instead  of  iw  it 


0  the  Koii 


"  The  Engli-h  Autliorijcd  Vcr 
Alfoni,  in  hisHiirk  on  "lloiv  \o  UM  tnc  t:\ 
April,  1867),  severely  ton-utcs  i!,j^  nii;.reii.lcrii 
our tranilators  were  iiiliui-iitLii  by  tlii-ir  lioslilily 
And  jret  their  renilcrijij;  is  suii.iincrl  bv  .A,  4 
Vnlgale,  the  Syr.  (b"illii,  Copt,  ^..ihiil.,  Clem., 
some  Latin  writers.  Seme  of  the  authiirilim.  I 
them.  The  i|  is  found  in  B.  C.  I>.  F.  K.  L.,  .'^ 
been  the  theme  of  no  liiilc  c<mirover.v.  ' 
sanction  for  the  sejviration  of  the  elfnu^ius,  and  for  willilii 
from  the  laity  ;  as  lhciu[;h  the  pro]>iivty  of  usin;;  the  cay  aloi 
jast  as  well  be  deiluced  from  it.  In  order  lo  rebut  their  influence,  nowevtr, 
[here  is  no  need  of  taking  the  "or"  at  equivalent  to  "and,"  The  two 
things  are  thtis  disjoined  for  the  purpose  of  settiiij;  forth  the  guill  involved 
by  unworthy  conduct,  whether  it  be  in  eating  or  drinkin); ;  and  from  thi^  il 
iroiild  Kem  Ihat  in  the  primitive  ceichration  of  the  supper  the  distribution 
of  the  elements  did  not  follow  imroediately  upon  each  other  (compare 
Meyer*nd  Oslander)," — La-nge. 


len. ,  t)rig., 
ililing  the 
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are  conscious  of  unworthiness,  and  who  fear  that  they  may  be 
guilty  of  sinning  against  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord. 
The  very  existence  of  this  fear  is  in  itself  proof  that  there 
is  an  absence  of  that  state  of  mind  condemned  in  the  Corinth- 
ians by  the  apostle,  as  it  consisted  practically  in  obliterating  the 
distinction  between  the  Lord's  supper  and  an  ordinary  social 
meaL 

The  entertaining  of  an  ungrounded  fear  of  sinning  against 
the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord,  we  should  also  bear  in  mind, 
may  lead  us  to  the  commission  of  guilt  at  least  equally  great — 
that  of  sinning  against  the  word  of  Christ — His  express  com- 
mand. Do  this  in  remembrance  of  Me, 

II.  Discern  the  body.*  This  is  often  supposed  to  refer 
to  the  dead  body  of  Christ  as  the  sacrifice  for  sin.  If  so  it 
would  be  nearly  equivalent  in  meaning  to  "  showing  forth  the 
Lord's  death."  The  reference  of  the  apostle,  however,  is  to  the 
spiritual  body — the  churchoi  Christ  as  one  body.  This  inter- 
pretation is  the  one  most  consistent  with  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  Corinthian  church  referred  to  in  the  inmiediate 
context  and  elswhere  in  the  epistle.  Taking  the  Lord's  supper, 
instead  of  being  a  display  of  the  unity  of  the  church,  was  with 
them  the  opposite  (ver.  21).  The  corrected  reading  also  favours 
this  interpretation.  The  figure  of  "  the  body  "  St  Paul  fre- 
quently makes  use  of  to  express  the  imity  of  the  church  (vi.  15, 
xii.  12,  27;  Eph.  i.  23,  ii.  16,  iv.  4,  16,  v.  30;  Col.  i.  24); 
and  in  the  preceding  chapter  (x.  16-22),  he  employs  in  the 
most  obvious  manner  the  figures  of  the  bread,  or  "  loaf,"  and 
the  cup,  to  express  the  same  truth.  • 

The  bread,  or  loaf,  originally  was  placed  whole  on  the 
table,  before  being  broken  into  several  portions,  and  thus 
represented  the  oneness  of  the  community. 

'^  Discerning  the  body  "  in  this  manner  follows  naturally  on 

*  The  word  dya|(wt  after  irirwr,  and  roO  KOfkw  after  o'd/uo,  are 
wanting  in  the  best  MSS. — ^A,  B,  C,  Sinait.;  and  are  thrown  out  by 
Lachm.,  Tisch.,  Meyer,  Alford,  and  Stanley.  Bengel's  objection  to  re- 
ferring "the  body"  to  the  church  rests  on  the  erroneous  reading  of  the 
Textus  Receptus:  "  Ecclesia  non  dicitur  r^?;^^  ^!snv,  aut  corfus  Domini:  sed 
corpus  Chruti;  hie  igitur  AtpropHo  corpere  Domni  Jau  agitur." 
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"  showing  forth  the  Lord's  death."  This  act  brings  us  mto  a 
presence  in  which  all  human  distinctions  disappear.  It  is  the 
Lord's  table,  and  at  His  table  all  the  guests  are  equal 

Learn  from  this  the  direction  in  which  we  should  look  for 
the  REUNION  OF  CHRISTENDOM, — "  disceming  the  body  "  when 
showing  forth  the  Lord's  death.  It  was  an  appropriate  step 
on  the  part  of  the  bishops  and  ministers  of  dififerent  denomina- 
tions, composing  the  Revision  Committee,  before  entering  upon 
their  work,  to  express  their  belief  in  the  oneness  of  "  the  body,** 
by  showing  forth  together  the  Lord's  death.  The  real  heretics, 
the  true  schismatics,  are  those  who  refuse  to  show  forth  the 
Lord's  death  in  company  with  aU  who  hold  "the  head,"  and 
thus  do  not  discern  but  divide  "  the  body." 

As  further  illustrative  of  the  above  interpretation  of  discerning 

the  body,  we  give  the  foUowing. 

"  The  sense,  therefore,  will  be :  *  Let  every  one  examine 
the  state  of  his  heart  and  mind,  >>.,  to  see  whether  he  is 
likely  to  be  guilty  of  the  profanation  here  condemned ;  for,  if 
he  does  not  so  examine  himself)  if  he  does  not  discern  that 
the  body  of  the  Lord  is  in  himself,  and  in  the  Christian 
society,  if  he  does  not  discern  in  the  united  loaf  the  likeness 
of  the  united  Christian  society, — then  heavy  judgments  will 
follow.'  This  is  harsh ;  but  not  more  so  than  other  explana- 
tions, and  it  has  the  advantage  of  giving  a  uniform  sense  to 
dioKpitw  throughout,  and  of  agreeing  with  the  aposde's  final 
conclusion  in  ver.  34.  *  The  body  of  Christ,'  here  as  else- 
where in  the  apostle's  language  (x.  16),  is  not  the  literal  frame 
of  the  Lord,  but  the  body  which  He  has  left  behind  Him  on 
earth,  in  the  human  race,  the  Christian  society,  or  its  mem- 
bers ^verally.  This  general  truth  is  here,  as  in  x.  17,  and 
in  the  passages  there  quoted  from  the  fathers  and  the  liturgy, 
stated  in  regard  to  the  eucharist,  as  if  St  Paul  saw  in  our 
Lord's  words  *  This  is  My  body '  a  declaration  that  the  bread 
or  loaf  which  He  broke  was  the  symbol  of  the  spiritual  body, 
com  of  the  many  grains  of  Christian  souls,  combined  in  one 
imbroken  mass.  If  this  truth  were  recognised,  then  the  Lord's 
supper  would  be  properly  celebrated;  but  if  Christians  re- 
garded themselves  as  having  no  connection  with  their  brethreu, 
Uie  supper  would  be  profaned  and  turned  into  a  common 
meaL  This  meaning  is  strengthened  by  the  true  reading  of 
A,  B,  C^,  omitting  rov  Kvpiou^  which  is  found  in  C,  D,  E,  F,  G, 
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J,  K-  Had  the  apostle  meant  to  say  that '  the  body  *  spoken 
of  was  in  any  peculiar  sense  the  personal  body  of  Christ,  he 
would  not  have  left  it  thus  ambiguous,  but  would  have 
added  the  words  of  *■  the  Lord  Jesus/  or  expressions  to  that 
effect." 

''  This  idea  of  the  apostle  is  somewhat  different  from  that 
which  in  later  times  has  usually  been  attached  to  the  acts  and 
words  of  the  institution  of  the  eucharist  It  has  however 
found  expression  in  the  double  meaning  of  the  word  '  com- 
munion/ and  in  such  eucharistical  services  as  the  second 
prayer  after  the  celebration  of  the  Communion  in  the  Church 
of  England :  '  We  most  heartily  thank  Thee  ...  for  that 
Thou  dost  assure  us  thereby  .  .  .  that  we  are  very  mem- 
bers incorporate  in  the  mystical  body  of  Thy  Son,  which  is  the 
blessed  company  of  all  faithful  people.*  Compare,  for  analo- 
gous expressions,  Ignatius  (Ad  Trail,  8) :  *  Faitk  which  is 
the  flesh  of  the  Lord,  love  which  is  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ' " 
— Stanley. 

"  The  unworthy  partaker  is  he  who,  in  observing  an  ordi- 
nance which  is  symbolical  of  oneness  with  Christ,  and  thus  with 
all  His  members,  affronts  or  injures  his  brother.      Of  him  it  is 

said,  that  he  is   Zvoxo9  tov  crofiarot  Koi  rov  tufxaros  rov  KVpioVf  for 

Christ  is  Himself  spiritually  present  in  the  members  of  His 
church,  and  He  has  said,  '  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  anything 
unto  them,  ye  have  done  it  unto  Me  *  "    (Matt  xxv.  40). 

GUSTAV   BiLROTH. 

As  authorities  on  the  other  and  more  ordinary  interpretation 
of  "  discerning  the  body,"  we  quote  the  following 

"  Not  examining,  nor  perceiving,  as  he  ought,  the  magnitude 
of  the  things  presented  to  him ;  not  considering  the  weight 
of  the  gift," — Chrysostom. 

"He  is  said  to  discern  the  Lord's  body,  who  has  such  an 
estimate  of  its  dignity  as  to  distinguish  it  from  ever)rthing  else, 
and  consequently  who  approaches  this  bread  and  this  cup  with 
the  profoundest  reverence,  as  not  to  provisions  of  an  ordinary 
kind,  and  intended  to  nourish  the  body,  but  as  to  the  mysteries 
of  that  feast  which  is  the  most  precious  of  all" — Beza. 

"  Iw"  he  who  eats  and  drinks  {scil,  of  the  bread  and  of  the  cup : 
certainly  not  as  Meyer,  '  the  mere  eater  and  drinker^  he  who 
partakes  as  a  mere  act  of  eating  and  drinking '  which  is  harsh 
to  the  last  degree,  and  refuted  by  the  parallel,  ver.  27)  eats 
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ir.-.r.:     y  r-t  ■  .- r  - 1  ■  _  .   s.V  .r-^r.rLj.*--,-  /A-  /■/»  lij.'.  of 

vx  L  r .  p  r,  .?=  •■_:  ..:.j  i  r  -^-.c  a  '-.V  oi  '^-_i:  »h.  .h  is  sna- 
t-  .ir-:  Iv  ;■-  l:-_.:  :^-. !  e.c  <_;.,  /«  f.  /t  and  f..  J.  Tbe 
ir..-:rTT  o!  :.  _-c.  s;  r:^  y  : rr-<:-t  :n  th*  elticcnti,  be,  c^-: 
b-:  -.'■:,;:.  1.  J  /.■  iv/ j-,'r(.;j,v.-  a.-;  -.-.crcf.Tt  u  in  \-ct.  37. 
:  j-v^t^l.  *»  tnd^  Wiih  the  deatb  m 


Chr. 


-A-i . 


:;;on  of  the  passage,  diffeiii^ 


For  a  f.;!  a=  t  fo:  -; 
frfrtn  tt.i  v.-_-«  liivn  ly  the  »T.!cr  in  seveial  paniculai^  we 
refti  to  /^-.;-t/  Ar^-'^a,  \qL  t.,  pL  556. 


t^t  entwtus  of  tt)t  Baft  in  00  fiSIL  aidi  itt 

BY  EUGENE  BERSIER. 


III.     Fiilalitm  er  FrtiJom. 

"  U  thniu;;h  Ihe  i."cnce  of  one  miny  be  dad,  much  more  the  £i^  rf 
God  uii]  ibc  g.fi  I')'  i;[ace  iih:ch  ii  byooe  Min  hUh  aboiiDded  mito  owfqr." 
—Rom.  w.  ij. 

In  view  of  the  grave  and  undeniable  endences  at  the  oneness 
of  mankind,  in  its  f.i1l  and  in  its  future,  bafSed  reason  bas  but 
one  resource,  namely,  to  embrace  a  system  which  shall  reliere 
man  of  his  rcsi^onsibilitjr.  To  arrive  at  this  result,  two  ex- 
planations are  projKised,  both  of  which  admit  the  (acts  we 
have  adduced,  but  absolve  man  by  denying  his  culpability. 

One  party  tells  us  that  the  moral  ideal  is  a  mere  illusion  ; 
that  morality  here  below  is  not  absolute,  but  relative,  and  con- 
tingent on  time  and  place.  Such  is  the  view  maintained  by 
nich  writers  as  Renan,*  Scherer,  and  Sainte  Beuve,  and  ad- 
vocated by  them  in  very  specious  and  attractive  language. 
If  this  idea  be  true,  if,  as  M.  Sainte  Beuve  says,  morality  is  in 
course  of  development  and  gradual  renovation,  and  that  which 
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Christianity  speaks  of  as  human  corruption  is  only  the  normal 
and  necessary  elementaiy  condition,  then  doubtless  human 
responsibility  has  no  reality  or  meaning. 

Popular  as  thi$  idea  has  become  in  some  quarters,  I  confess 
myself  unable  to  grasp  it  It  is  easy  to  talk  vaguely  of  an 
expansion  of  morality ;  but  when  we  come  to  apply  the  notion 
to  definite  duties,  it  proves  a  ^llacy.  Will  the  time  ever  come, 
I  ask,  when  we  shall  have  risen  to  a  higher  morality  than  is 
contained  in  the  law  of  God  ?  or  can  any  change  of  place  or 
condition  so  alter  our  moral  obligations,  that  it  will  be  lawful 
for  us  to  love  God  or  our  neighbour  less  than  the  gospel 
enjoins  ?  Can  any  lapse  of  ages  make  truth  and  justice  other 
or  less  obligatory  than  they  are  ?  To  me,  the  ideal  of  justice, 
holiness  and  love,  of  which  the  gospel  is  the  highest  expression, 
appears  unalterable  and  eternal,  I  may  be  tempted  to  lower 
its  standard,  so  as  to  render  my  life  more  easy  and  conscience 
more  compliant ;  and  judging  from  the  laxity  of  public  morals, 
such  a  course  cannot  be  unfamiliar  to  our  age.  But-in  the 
interests  of  truth,  I  would  rather  say,  with  Adolphe  Monod  : 
"  Save  first  the  holy  law  of  my  God,  after  that  you  shall  save 
me."  This  is  the  true  language  of  an  upright  conscience.  Let 
the  law  of  God  be  upheld,  though  I  be  condemned ;  for  in 
the  day  when  that  high  ideal  shall  be  impaired,  the  hopes  of 
humanity  will  perish. 

We  have  yet  another  hypothesis  to  examine.  The  fall  of 
man  is  declared  to  have  been  a  fatal  necessity.  The  facts  we 
have  mentioned  are  received,  and  a  system  is  built  up  upon 
them.  Man,  we  are  told,  is  not  free ;  he  is  bom  with  strong 
predispositions  ;  innumerable  hereditary  influences  combine  to 
make  him  what  he  is ;  he  must  not  therefore  be  condemned, 
for  he  is  not  responsible. 

In  this  fatalism  we  have  the  explanation  of  evil  given  by  all 
antiquity,  and  which  Plato  himself  expressed  in  magnificent 
language,  when  he  taught  that  the  soul,  fallen  from  a  higher 
sphere,  is  enslaved  to  matter  in  a  bondage  which  cannot  be 
broken.  But  Plato's  theory  has  been  refuted  long  ago.  It  is 
false,  that  evil  has  its  source  in  the  senses  only ;  it  is  false,  that 
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the  misery  we  s-jrfiT  n-«  wh  ;'?.•;  from  those  inTerior  portions 
of  our  nifjte  to  whh  Pl.iro  a.*'*jiied  it;  it  often  proceeds 
from  the  h'jhL-r  re.-oni  of  the  ir.ttllcct  and  the  heart.  Eniy, 
hatrt-i|,  yvAt.  are  not  the  fjial  pr>3uct:ons  of  matter.  Christi- 
anitjr,  ii;ih  a  inxe  ip.^ri  :r,^  eye  than  ancient  philosophy,  has 
I)c-nctra;(.-<l  into  the  dcfihs  of  our  moral  nature,  and  shown 
us  all  the  tli:nitn'.s  com^-^'.nj  it  e  jMally  inclined  to  evfl.  Far 
from  rt'i>re'ii.-nt:n^  the  bo-ly  as  the  fatal  cause  of  all  ooi  ills, 
and  tearhing.  like  all  Oriental  reli^nons,  that  the  annihilation  ot 
the  body  is  the  con'lition  of  the  enfranchisement  of  the  soul, 
the  f;o';i>cl  holds  out  the  promise  of  saU-ation,  sanctificatioa 
and  immortality  to  the  body  as  well  as  the  soul* 

Fatalism  in  our  day  assumes  a  more  exact  and  scientific  fcvm 
than  in  the  Platonic  philosophy.  There  exists  araong  tis  a 
numerous,  enlighlened,  and  bfluential  school,  nbose  severely 
scientilic  methods  attract  many  minds,  not  prepared  to 
acquiesce  in  its  conclusions.  This  is  the  positivist  school, 
which  affirms  that  moral  freedom  is  a  mere  illusion.  In  order 
to  prove  this  assertion,  it  employs  the  arguments  of  another 
school — the  materialistic— with  which  it  is  often  confoonded. 
It  says;  Positive  science  recognises  only  matter,  the  rooFC- 
ment  of  which  produces  successively  life,  reason,  volitioa 
What  we  call  volition  is  therefore  the  result  of  a  motive  Totcc. 
At  all  events,  in  this  concatenation  of  causes  and  effects,  there 
can  be  no  place  for  that  metaphysical  hypothesis  which  is 
called  moral  freedom.  Moral  freedom,  therefore,  like  other 
transcendental  hypotheses,  must  be  consigned  by  science  to 
the  timbo  of  philosophy. 


*  It  is  by  >  pcrrenton  of  the  ChristUn  lde«,  thmt  that  falie  uceCidiiB  hu 
crept  Inio  ihe  Church  which  condsmns,  or  Bt  Bny  ™ie  comcmns,  the  body. 
Christianity  proclaims  the  s«nctifiaifion  ind  resurrcdion  of  the  body;  U 
spwks  iif  il  as  fhe  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  «po»t]CT  vieoroasl; 
opposeil  Oriental  asctlicism.  It  is  true  that  the  gospel  everywhere  con- 
demns ihc  fiah  ;  but  ail  who  ace  ramiliar  with  the  Isjigaagc  a(  the  New 
Test ametil.i now  thai  this  word  Ihcte  sipiifies  rot  the  bo,iy  encliLiiidy,  bat 
the  whole  nalur*  sul^jcct  to  tin  ;  ihui  sinful  dispositions,  though  pitl^ 
*i)iritual,  nich  >i  envy,  hatred,  pride,  and  malice,  are  there  cpokea  of  u 
'  the  fniiu  of  (he  Heib. 
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The  positivist  school  ignores  all  freedom  of  action,  and  by 
the  mouth  of  one  of  its  most  eminent  apostles  (M.  Littr^)  de- 
clares that  roan  acts  always  under  the  influence  of  a  determining 
cause.  Unquestionably  this  is  true ;  we  are  far  from  asserting 
that  man's  will  acts  without  motive  cause,  but  we  draw  a 
distinction  between  these  motive  powers;  there  are  some 
which  constrain  us,  others  which  we  are  consciously  able  to 
resist,  so  that  if  the  balance  inclines  to  their  side  it  is  our  will 
that  so  inclines  it  The  positivist  school  admits  no  such  dis- 
tinction ;  it  recognises  no  measure  of  freedom  in  human  will 
or  action.  "  Man,"  sa)rs  M.  Scherer,  "  forms  part  of  a  vast 
system ;  he  is  the  subject  of  influences,  which  he  in  his  turn 
transmits.  He  is  conscious  of  the  influence  of  which  he  is  the 
agent,  not  of  that  of  which  he  is  the  object  He  is  conscious 
of  being  a  cause,  not  conscious  of  being  an  eflect  Hence 
arises  in  his  mind  the  illusion  of  freedom. 

The  positivist  school  treats  with  great  contempt  that  which 
it  calls  the  Utopia  of  moral  liberty.  It  regards  it  as  contrary 
both  to  science  and  history. 

Science,  which  recognises  only  matter  and  force,  cannot  admit 
into  its  domain  an  exceptional,  unique,  eccentric  phenomenon, 
which  asserts  for  itself  independent  action.  History  itself  is 
made  to  demonstrate  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  liberty.  Mr. 
Buckle,  in  a  book  of  which  Stuart  Mill  says  that  it  has  produced 
a  complete  revolution  in  the  science  of  history,  brings  forward 
abundant  statistics  to  establish  this  fact  Here,  for  example,  is 
a  murderer.  You,  the  moralist,  look  into  the  soul  of  the  man  \ 
you  see  him  led  on  by  vengeance  or  greed  of  gain,  then 
arrested  by  the  fear  of  discovery,  or  by  horror  of  the  crime ; 
you  watch  this  spiritual  drama,  this  tempest  of  the  brain,  as  it 
has  been  called.  In  the  reluctance,  remorse,  terror,  anguish  of 
the  criminal,  you  find  proof  of  his  freedom  of  action.  Pure 
imagination !  replies  Mr.  Buckle.  Every  year,  in  every  country, 
there  are  so  many  murders.  They  may  be  counted  upon  as 
regularly  as  the  seasons  and  the  tides.  Not  only  can  the 
number  of  murders  be  exactly  computed  in  advance,  but  the 
mode  of  their  execution.    So  many  victims  will  fall  under  the 
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hatchet,  so  many  by  the  knife,  so  many  by  pistol  shots,  so 
many  by  poison.  Every  one  of  those  detenntnations,  which 
seem  to  us  spontaneous,  is  thus  the  result  of  causes  which  can 
be  tabulated  with  mathematical  precision. 

On  these  premises  Mr.  Buckle  has  written  a  History  of  Civili- 
zation in  England,  in  which  he  proves  that  it  owes  nothing  to 
so-called  moral  causes,  and  that  the  transformation  of  warfare 
by  the  invention  of  fire-anns,  the  development  of  commcm-. 
the  creation  of  means  of  communication,  steam,  electricitr. 
have  done  more  for  the  amelioration  of  the  race  than  all 
religious  or  humanitarian  principles  and  systems.  This  assertion 
is  not  new  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  writings  (rf 
Auguste  Comtc,  the  father  of  positivism.  We  know  in  what 
contempt  he  held  the  theory  of  moral  freedom ;  but  he  was 
consistent  enough  to  treat  political  liberty  in  the  same  sum- 
mary manner,  and  his  dream  was  of  a  new  theocracy  which, 
in  the  name  <:&  science,  should  govern  humanity,  and  hold  in 
check  the  dangerous  freaks  of  individual  freedom.  On  this 
point  M.  Littrd  differs  from  him ;  but  while  this  inconsistency 
does  honour  to  his  nobility  of  soul,  it  is  fatal  to  his  logic.  To 
me  nothing  appears  more  dubious  and  untrustworthy  than  the 
political  liberalism,  which  is  based  upon  the  denial  of  moral 
freedom.  Of  what  avail  is  it  to  break  my  chains,  if  you  still 
leave  me  the  wretched  slave  of  fatality  ? 

But  what  becomes  of  morality  on  this  system  ?  M.  Littrrf 
assures  us  that  it  is  in  no  danger,  and  makes  good  his  position 
by  the  following  reasoning :  The  essence  of  morality  consists 
in  the  idea  of  good  and  evil ;  now  this  idea  can  exist  apart 
from  freedom  of  action.  Animals  possess  no  freedom,  and  yet 
we  pass  moral  judgments  upon  them.  We  speak  of  the  good- 
ness and  faithfulness  of  the  dog,  the  cunning  of  the  fox,  the 
ferocity  of  the  tiger.  Men  are  good  and  evil  in  the  same  way; 
they  are  so  by  instinct,  and  by  no  choice  of  their  own.  Is 
education  then  impossible?  No,  says  M.  Littrt;  we  educate 
the  animal  races,  we  cultivate  plants.  Now,  to  discover  the 
true  method  of  educating  man  is  the  problem  for  poatiTe 
science,    which  will  then  proceed  by  sure  steps,    repudiating 
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all  the  fallacies  known  as  moral  freedom,  repentance,  conver- 
sion, and  so  forth. 

Here  then  is  a  new  system  of  morality.  It  is  not  wanting  in 
clearness;  nevertheless,  we  may  not  be  prepared  at  once  to 
accept  it  We  must  however  at  least  admit  that  it  teaches 
modesty.  The  positivist  school  has  more  than  once  ridiculed 
that  Christian  virtue  known  as  humility,  as  unworthy  of  man's 
dignity.  To  us  it  seems  that  not  a  little  hiunility  is  needed,  before 
we  can  accept  the  position  assigned  to  us  in  this  philosophy. 
To  place  the  vicious  man  on  a  par  with  the  tiger  or  the  viper, 
and  the  good  man  on  a  level  with  the  faithful  dog ;  to  affirm  that 
between  the  two  species  there  is  no  difference  of  responsibility, 
is  certainly  to  assume  bold  and  original  ground,  but  ground 
which  all  experience,  all  true  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
proves  to  be  imsound.  Do  not  all  great  moralists,  all  true 
readers  of  the  human  heart,  give  the  lie  to  such  a  theory  ? 
When  Shakspeare  represents  Macbeth  yielding  to  the  spirit 
that  haunts  him,  opening  his  heart  to  temptation,  admitting 
the  thought  of  perfidy  and  murder,  then  seeking  in  vain  the 
slumber  that  flees  his  guilty  couch,  visited  in  ghostly  visions 
by  the  shade  of  his  victims ;  when  Lady  Macbeth,  the  terrible 
type  of  criminal  ambition,  passes  before  us,  trying  in  vain  with 
convulsive  movement  to  efface  the  blood-stain  from  her  hand 
that  all  the  water  of  ocean  cannot  wash  away ;  when  Racine 
reveals  to  us  in  Nero  the  terrible  progression  of  sin  in  the 
human  heart :  do  we  feel  that  this  is  all  idle  declamation,  that 
the  actors  in  these  tragedies  are  only  wild  beasts  who 
have  no  power  to  change  their  nature?  When,  rising  yet  a 
step  higher^  we  listen  to  a  voice  choked  with  the  sobs  of 
agonizing  repentance,  when  we  see  a  man's  whole  soul  shaken 
in  the  tempest  of  conversion  and  emerging  from  it  a  new 
creature,  hating  that  which  once  he  loved,  loving  that  which 
for  a  whole  lifetime  he  had  hated ;  is  this  illusion,  a  baseless 
dream  ?  But  why  do  I  ask  ?  repentance,  regeneration,  a  new  life 
— science  ignores  them  all.  Humanity  has  been  deluded,  and 
positivism  will  undertake  its  education  upon  new  principles. 

Can  we  read  such  declarations  as  those  of  the  positivists 
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without  being  struck  with  the  fanatic  deCenniiiation  with  which 
science  of  this  order  sets  itself  in  our  day  to  abase  human- 
ity? Once  men  were  intoxicated  with  pride,  and  no  anathema 
could  be  terrible  enough  for  Chnstianity,  when  it  dared  to  speak 
of  moral  servitude,  of  the  slavery  of  sin.  Christianity,  which 
never  flatters,  did  indeed  so  speak,  sounding  unshrinkinglf 
the  depths  of  our  misery,  showing  the  terrible  power  of  eiil 
over  man ;  but  did  it  ever  quash  the  feeling  of  responsi- 
bility ?  did  it  not,  even  while  it  condemned,  call  us  to  repent- 
aace,  and  set  before  us  the  royal  dignity  with  which  God 
invests  His  redeemed  ?  I  cannot  see  the  youth  of  our  schools 
applauding  these  degrading  theories  of  positivism,  without  quail- 
ing at  heart  for  the  future.  These  then  are  the  rising  educators 
of  humanity  ;  these  the  champions  of  prepress  and  emancipa- 
tion I  I  call  to  mind  the  fathers  of  modem  freedom,  the 
obscure  men  who  awoke  to  the  consciousness  of  ^omethiog 
within,  greater  than  the  might  of  Caesar,  something  called 
conscience,  over  which  brute  force  had  no  power.  But  if  this 
liberty  has  now  to  be  surrendered,  if  science  and  morals  are  alike 
to  recognise  but  the  one  law  of  force,  what  are  we  preparing 
for  ourselves  but  a  return  of  despotism  in  theory  and  practice? 

We  are  responsible.  Such  is  the  second  confession  of  the 
human  conscience.  We  may  try  to  stifle  it,  but  in  vain.  In  vain 
I  attempt  to  deny  the  evil  I  have  done;  in  vain  I  throw  the 
blame  on  circumstances ;  in  vain  I  seek,  like  the  first  sinner,  to 
charge  God  Himself  as  its  cause.  An  inexorable  voice  eon- 
founds  my  sophisms,  and  stamps  my  crime  the  act  of  my  own 
«'ill. 

What  shall  we  say  then?  On  the  one  hand,  experience, 
that  cannot  be  denied,  declares  that  I  am  by  nature  a  sinner 
and  inclined  to  evil.  On  the  other,  conscience,  not  to  be 
silenced,  tells  me  that  I  am  responsible.  What  can  be  done 
but  accept  these  two  facts,  follow  these  converging  lines, 
though  their  meeting-point  be  hidden  in  depths  beyond  our 
sight,  and,  remitting  to  God  the  explanation  of  the  mysteiy, 
remain  at  least  faithful  to  the  truth  we  know?  This  is  the  one 
safe  position  for  the  Christian ;  it  is  to  this  the  teaching  of  reve- 
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ladon  points.  Can  we  go  beyond  it?  Has  human  reason  dis- 
covered the  solution  of  this  problem  ?  I  think  not ;  but  I  may 
say  a  word  here  of  the  systems  which  have  attempted  its  solution. 
These  systems  may  be  reduced  to  two.  The  one  assumes 
the  pre-existence  of  individual  souls*  The  other  supposes 
that,  before  entering  upon  our  personal  existence  here,  we 
shared  a  sort  of  collective  life  in  Adam^  and  tiiat  in  him  we 
actually  fell. 

Some  proceed  then  on  the  theory  that,  before  entering  on 
our  earthly  life,  we  have  passed  through  an  individual  ordeal 
in  an  anterior  state  of  existence,  and  that  this  ordeal  having 
issued  in  a  M,  accounts  for  the  condition  in  which  we  are  bom 
into  the  world. 

I  am  fully  conscious  of  the  grand  and  earnest  elements  in 
this  theory.  But  I  may  remark  that  it  only  removes  the 
difficulty  a  stage  further  back,  without  resolving  it.  If  all  the 
individuals  composing  humanity  have  fallen  in  a  previous  state 
of  existence,  we  are  constrained  to  ask  what  led  to  such  an 
issue.  It  could  only  have  been  that  they  all  yielded  to  an 
evil  inclination ;  and  the  question  at  once  arises,  why  did  they 
so  yield  ?    The  real  problem  then  remains  obscure  as  ever. 

Of  this  difficulty  one  only  solution  is  possible.  It  may  be 
said  that  in  the  anterior  ordeal  all  did  not  fall;  that  those 
who  passed  through  it  victoriously  have  entered  on  a  higher 
sphere,  and  earth  has  become  the  abode  of  the  &dlen  only. 
This  was  the  teaching  of  Origen,  but  so  bold  a  speculation  is 
unsupported  by  any  statement  of  Christian  revelation,  and  is 
opposed  by  one  decisive  fact.  The  humanity  with  which  we 
are  familiar  here  on  earth  is  not  a  fortuitous  association  of 

*  The  fonner  of  these  systems  was  in  the  first  instance  maintained  by 
Origen.  In  our  day  it  has  been  again  brought  forward  in  M.  Julius 
MiiUer's  remarkable  book  upon  sin.  The  latter  theory,  expounded  by  M. 
Charles  Secretan,  one  of  the  deepest  and  most  original  thinkers  of  our 
daj,  in  his  work  on  liberty,  has  been  brilliantly  discussed  by  M.  £. 
Naville  in  his  treatise  on  the  problem  of  evil.  This  system  is  the 
reproduction  in  a  philosophical  form  of  an  idea  which,  from  the  time  of 
Sl  Augustine,  has  been  embodied  in  the  theology  of  the  church.  St 
Aogostine,  misled  by  an  erroneous  translation  of  Romans  v.  12  (i>i  quo^  / 
tnmslation  of  k^  ^),  assumes  that  we  have  all  sinned  in  Adam. 
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imlUidual  souls,  which,  hav-ing  passed  through  their  ordeal 
elsewhere,  are  here  met  as  in  a  place  of  expiation.  It  is  one 
family  indissolubly  bound  together,  every  member  of  which  is 
ihe  heir  of  all  who  have  gone  before.  Origen's  theory  is  ia 
truth  the  negation  of  the  fact  of  the  oneness  of  the  race.  This 
is  a  sufficient  argument  against  it 

The  second  system  is  sustained  by  the  greatest  names  of 
llieoiogy — St  Augustine,  Sl  Thomas,  Calvin,  and  Bossuet 
It  asserts  that,  before  entering  on  our  existence  as  individuals, 
we  really  lived  in  Adam  by  a  collective  life,  that  in  him  we 
underwent  our  trial,  and  in  him  we  voluntarily  fell. 

What  docs  this  mean?  Is  it  the  assertion  of  the  collective 
life  of  humanity  f  Does  it  signify  that  solidarity  ia  a  fact,  and 
liiat  we  cannot  as  individuals  separate  ourselves  from  our 
race  ?  If  so,  I  accept  it  fully,  and  all  that  I  say  here  tends  to 
t'siablish  its  truth.  But  if  it  is  meant  to  maintain  that,  before 
entering  on  our  existence  as  individuals,  we  had  a  consdous  and 
moral  existence  in  a  collective  and  specific  form,  I  hesitate ; 
and  before  admitting  or  refuting  the  hypothesis,  examine  if 
ilu-re  is  anything  within  me  which  justifies  iL  What  is  meant 
liy  this  fall  to  which  I  was  a  consenting  party,  before  I  had 
entered  on  the  possession  of  a  free  and  individual  life  on  earth  7 
What  is  that  collective  and  vague  existence,  in  which  I  am  said 
10  liave  performed,  with  knowledge  and  consent,  an  act  which 
determines  all  my  destiny  ?  Hard  questions  these,  which,  so 
f.ir  from  throwing  light  on  the  problem  of  the  origin  of  evil, 
tiiemselves  require  to  be  rendered  intelligible.  Without  cast- 
ing any  slur  on  the  adventurous  researches  of  others  in  this 
mysterious  domain,  I  revert  rather  to  the  two  undeniable  &cts 
of  individual  responsibility,  and  the  oneness  of  the  race  in  the 
f.iU,  which  Scripture  and  experience  alike  attest  I  know  not  if 
■ty-e  ivere  in  Adam,  but  I  know  well  that  Adam  is  in  us,  and 
thai  no  son  of  his  race  can  repudiate  the  inheritance  derived 
from  hira.  I  accept  the  statement,  of  the  Christian  revelation, 
that  one  transgression  has  involved  us  all  in  a  common  liall,  and 
that  this  fall  does  not  cancel  our  responsibility. 

But  this  is  the  very  conclusion  declared  to  be  inadmissible 
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by  reason.  It  is  this  law  of  solidarity^  which  so  many  regard 
as  immoral  and  objectionable.  It  is  this  law  we  are  called 
upon  to  explain.  Is  such  an  explanation,  it  may  fairly  be 
asked,  possible  to  such  minds  as  ours  ?  But  if  I  am  able  to 
show  you  aspects  of  the  law  of  solidarity  which  you  have  not 
perceived ;  if  I  am  able  to  prove  to  you  that  without  this  law 
there  is  nothing  grand,  nothing  beautiful,  in  society  or  human- 
ity— that  without  it  neither  society  nor  humanity  would  be  pos- 
sible— I  may  at  least  succeed  in  silencing  some  objections  and 
lessening  some  prejudices,  which  keep  you  from  the  faith. 

We  have  looked  long  enough  at  the  dark  and  sorrowflil  side 
of  the  problem  before  us ;  let  us  now  turn  to  its  bright  and 
consoling  aspect 


No.  II. 

We  were  scarcely  all  gathered  at  our  last  breakfast,  when 
Brisbane,  with  some  expression  of  commendation,  pointed  to 
a  thin  volume  lying  by  the  side  of  Cureton,  which  he  had 
evidently  been  attentively  studying.  It  turned  out  to  be 
Tyndall's  essay  on  "  The  Scientific  Use  of  the  Imagination." 
Brisbane  remarked  upon  its  splendour  as  an  oration,  and  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  it  had  been  greeted  by  the  thousands 
who  had  heard  it  delivered. 

Cureton, — Well,  the  thing  passes  my  comprehension ;  so  far 
as  my  poor  judgment  goes,  it  is  an  essay  in  which  the  topic 
annoimced  is  clean  forgotten  altogether ;  learned,  in  Tyndall's 
own  way,  of  course,  passages  of  some  eloquence,  but  it  is  to  me 
as  disappointing  a  performance  as  I  ever  remember  to  have  read. 

Brisbane, — Ah,  you  are  taking  too  narrow  a  view  of  Tyn- 
dall's basis,  perhaps  you  are  scarcely  giving  width  enough  to 
his  use  of  the  term  Imagination.  You  would  have  a  different 
conception  of  what  imagination  is,  if  you  follow  the  leadings 
of  Hegel,  to  those  which  would  come  out  of  our  old  studies 
in  Brown's  philosophy. 
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Cure/on. — Ves,  there  again,  I  ihink  we  might  have  expected 
that  Tyndall  would  have  given  some  idea  at  any  rate  of  his 
notion  of  the  imagination,  as  he  must  evidently  inteqjret  the 
term  in  a  tolerably  free  manner,  and  I  seem  to  fancy  that  a 
cli-'ar  definition  of  the  imagination  would  pretty  much  shiver  the 
whole  superstructure  he  attempts  to  raise  in  his  essay.  To  me 
It  is,  I  must  say,  a  profoundly  sad  pefformance ;  call  it  by  what 
name  you  please,  I  shall  choose  to  regard  it  as  a  cunning  scien- 
tific apology  for  atheism.  In  so  many  words,  Tyndall  does  not 
say  there  is  no  God,  but  there  are  plenty  of  instances  even  in 
this  slight  performance  where  that  is  the  legitimate  inference. 

Matntal. — Why,  was  not  that  thing  you  are  talking  about  a 
paper  read  before  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  t  And  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  such  matters 
ore  permitted  at  its  meetings? 

Brisbane. — Now,  Macneal,  just,  once  for  all,  remember  that 
the  British  Association  for  the  Advanceqient  of  Science  is 
neither  formed  for  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  or  for  deliver- 
ing discourses  on  natural  theology. 

Cureton. — Ay,  that  is  very  well  known;  and  no  one  would  be 
more  disposed  to  keep  ideas  in  their  proper  order  upon  those 
matters  than  I ;  I  merely  take  Tyndall's  paper  as  a  sign  of 
the  times.  I  believe  the  scientific  mind  of  the  age  is  engaged, 
as  Comte  said,  in  bowing  God  out  of  the  universe  :  "  the  idea 
of  God,"  said  Comte,  "  was  very  useful  once,  it  has  served  its 
purpose,  and  can  now  be  dispensed  with."  I  should  gather 
from  this  oration  that  this  is  also  the  dimension  of  Tyndall's 
ideas.  In  that  magniAcent  assembly  oi  sarans,  men  of  science, 
clergymen,  he  stands  up  and  shows  distinctly  how  God  can  be 
dispensed  with  in  the  case  of  crystals,  and  in  the  molecules  of 
living  com^  and  the  audience  cheers  and  applauds  loudly, 
though  certainly  he  had  just  before  implied  that  all  clergymen 
or  laymen  who  did  not  cheer  his  announcements  of  atheism 
must  be  cowards. 

Brisbane. — ^\Veli,  I  must  rather  unwillingly  say  that  neither 
God  nor  the  idea  of  a  God  appears  to  find  much  favour  at  the 
hands  of  the  British  AssociatioiL     Huxley's  discourse  on  what 
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he  calls  the  hypothesis  of  Biogenesis,  that  living  matter  always 
arises  by  the  agency  of  pre-existing  living  matter,  and  A- 
biogenesis,  the  hypothesis  that  living  matter  may  be  produced 
by  not  living  matter,  has  much  the  same  character  about  it  as 
TyndalFs  oration.  The  word  God,  as  the  over-canopying,  all- 
penetrating  principle  of  life,  is  never  heard  in  the  British 
Association ;  but  any  hypothesis  that  can  possibly  evade  the 
idea  of  God  is  welcome  and  received  with  cheers ;  of  late  years 
it  has  been  especially  so.  Well,  I  expect  God  can  take  care 
of  Himself :  it  may  be  so  much  the  worse  for  those  who  choose 
to  forget  Him  and  in  this  studious  way  to  insult  Him;  but 
this  essay  of  TyndalFs  about  imagination  and  science — ^we 
must  do  the  Professor  the  justice  to  remember  that  he  acknow- 
ledges life  in  ijs  ultimate  principle  to  be  an  entire  and  probably 
impenetrable  principle,  as  he  says,  "To  whom  has  this  arm  of 
the  Lord  been  revealed  ? " — but  after  all,  Cureton,  you  must 
regard  it  as  a  very  masterly  performance. 

Curdon, — ^A  masterly  performance?  Well,  yes,  I  suppose 
it  is  a  very  masterly  performance.  At  the  same  time  you 
must  remember,  Brisbane,  he  seems  to  think  that  he  has 
got  pretty  near  to  the  principle  of  mind  when  he  la)rs  his 
finger  on  phosphorus,  and  evidently  quotes  with  much  afifec- 
tion,  only  with  a  mild  reservation  of,  "  that  may  or  may  not  be 
the  case,"  the  expression  of  a  German  writer,  "  Ohne  Phosphor 
kdn*Gedanket'^ — without  phosphor  no  thought,  or  memory. 
All  very  fine ;  salmon  has  a  good  deal  of  phosphor  likewise ; 
also  I  believe  there  is  a  good  deal  in  the  ultimate  elements  of 
whisky;  but  neither  fish  nor  fluid  are  understood  to  be  remark- 
ably thoughtful  creations  of  nature  or  art.  Some  things  in  this 
oration  seem  to  me  very  funny.  I  was  joking  with  my  wife 
about  it  the  other  day ;  you  all  know  her,  and  possibly  some 
of  you  may  do  her  the  honour  to  remember  that  she  has 
blue  eyes.  I  was  telling  her  of  Tyndall's  conception  of  a  blue 
eye;  he  says  that  "  soap  in  water  will  give  a  tint  of  blue,"  he 
then  relates  some  experiences  among  the  Alpine  lakes  where 
the  water  is  blue ;  soapy  water  and  blue  lakes  are  alike  the 
result  of  a  turbid  medium;  and  following  in  the  wake  of  the 
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distinguished  Helmholtz,  Tyndall  announces  that  a  bine  eye 
is  simply  a  turbid  medium,  just  the  same  affair  as  soap  and 
water  ;  a  most  masterly  performance  certainly.  And  how  about 
(lark  hn^el  eyes  ?  Perhaps  talking  of  blue  eyes  leads  to  blue 
skies,  to  the  whole  expanse  of  the  firmament :  you  have  the 
book  there,  just  turn  to  the  thirty-sixth  page :  he  says,  he  has 
entertained  a  monstrous  notion  about  the  quantity  of  matter 
contained  in  the  sky ,^"  Now,"  he  says,  "  let  the  atmospheric 
space  be  swept  clean,  and  t^e  sky  matter  be  properly  gathered 
up" 

Macfhail. — Whatever  is  the  man  up  to?  Sweeping  the  sky ! 
At  any  rate  it  reminds  me  of  one  of  the  old  hymns  for  inJant 
minds — 

"  Old  woman,  old  woman,  loarlng  lO  high. 
Sweeping  llic  cobwebi  off  the  sky." 
But  go  on.  Doctor,  all  this  is  new  to  roe. 

Cureton. — You  should  not  have  interrupted,  Macphail,  but 
listen  to  the  Doctor:  "let  the  sky  matter  be  properly  gathered 
up;  what  is  its  probable  amount?  I  have  sometimes  thought 
that  a  lady's  portmanteau  would  contain  it  all,  I  have  thought 
that  even  a  gentleman's  portmanteau  might  contain  it  all,  pos- 
sibly his  snuffbox  might  take  it  in  j  and  whether  the  actual 
sky  be  capable  of  this  amount  of  condensation  or  not,  I  enter- 
tain no  doubt  that  a  sky  quite  as  vast  as  ours  and  as  good  in 
appearance  could  be  formed  from  a  quantity  of  matter  which 
could  be  held  in  the  hollow  of  the  hand  ! "  That 's  what  Dr. 
Tyndall  thinks,  when  he  "considers  the  heavens." 

Sancroft. — Well,  that 's  rather  different  to  Isaiah's,  "  I  saw 
the  Lord  high  and  lifted  up,  and  His  train  filled  the  temple 
above ;  above  Him  stood  the  seraphim,"  and  so  oil  But  1 11 
tell  you  what,  brethren,  this  learned  Doctor  justifies  the  title 
of  his  essay ;  I  suppose  there  is  considerable  science  in  the 
matter,  from  the  character  of  the  man,  and  I  've  heard  quite 
enough  to  convince  me  that  there  is  plenty  of  imagination. 

Cureton. — The  entire  business  of  the  oration  is  to  imagine, 
from  many  points  of  view  and  much  observation,  how  the 
e  falls  into  shape  and  place  without  a  God  ;  to  believe 
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in  a  God  forming  matter  and  nature  seems  to  be  a  crowning 
folly,  and  every  ingenious  remark  and  hypothesis  is  put  forth 
for  the  purpose  of  displacing  this  old  world  idea.  As  the 
Doctor  wrote  a  celebrated  and  able  work  on  "  Heat  considered 
as  a  Mode  of  Motion,"  so  I  suppose  he  could  write  another  work 
on  "Mind  considered  as  a  Mode  of  Heat"  He  is  evidendy 
apostle,  disciple,  and  apologist  for  the  evolution  theory;  and  he 
says,  "  many  who  hold  it  would  probably  assent  to  the  position 
that  at  the  present  moment  all  our  philosophy,  all  our  poetry,  all 
our  science,  and  all  our  art,  Plato,  Shakspeare,  Newton,  and 
Eaphael,  are  potential "  (that  is,  I  suppose,  existent  as  a  germ) 
*'  in  the  fires  of  the  sun ;  we  long  to  learn  something  of  our 
origin."  And  then,  on  another  page  he  says  he  has  "finally 
succeeded  in  establishing  a  kind  of  cohesion  between  thought 
and  light"  And  thus,  in  a  word,  this  interesting  dreamer  goes 
on :  "these  are  to  him  all  vast  possibilities,"  and  he  says,  "  to 
the  mind  a  vast  possibility  is  itself  a  vast  d3mamic  power, 
though  the  possibility  may  never  be  drawn  upon " :  there  is 
not  one  syllable  throughout  of  that  vast  possibility,  a  God. 
My  notion  of  Tyndall's  vast  possibility  is,  that  it  drives  a 
scavenger's  cart  through  the  universe,  and  sweeps  all  created 
mind  and  matter  into  a  dust-bin ;  like  Hume  of  old,  he  pushes 
soul  and  spirit  into  the  coffin  and  the  vault 

Macncai. — Eh  I  but  he  is  an  awful  man,  I  could  not  ha' 
thought  that  modem  science  was  in  quite  such  a  predicament 
I  would  just  like  to  hear  yon  man,  T3mdall,  talked  to  for  a 
bit  by  our  Bobby  Brown  or  Georgie  Wilson  of  old  Embro'; 
at  any  rate  they  both  had  as  much  scientific  sense  in  their 
heads,  and  I  expect  as  much  knowledge,  as  he — I  incline  to 
think  Brown  had  a  vast  deal  more;  but  they  were  both  able  to 
cling  close  to  the  old  heart's  tradition  of  a  God,  as  accounting 
for  aU ;  "He  spake  and  it  was  done.  He  commanded  and  it 
stood  fast"  But,  sirs,  what  a  pass  we  are  coming  to.  My 
ccrtie  I  just  to  think  that  some  years  ago,  /,  my  think^  and  all  its 
sorroundings,  was  a  nebulous  bit  of  cloud,  and  that  at  present 
the  poor  think  I  call  my  mind^  in  its  varieties  of  experience, 
is  only  a  practical  illustration  of  the  undulating  theory  of  light ; 
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Brisbane. — Well,  the  Doctor  is  catching  it  pretty  heavily 
amongst  us ;  and  perhaps  after  all  we  are  unjust  to  him. 

Curdon. — Unjust,  Brisbane  I  how  can  we  be  unjust?  We  'vc 
got  it  all  here  plainly  printed  down  in  straightforward  English. 

Brisbane. — Yes,  butTyndall  is  neither  by  profession  or  taste 
what  we  are  ;  he  is  simply  a  scientific  man,  and  looks  at  things 
only  through  the  instruments  of  science. 

Curelon. — My  dear  fellow,  1  don't  see  science  at  all  in  the 
matter.  It  is  simjily  a  tissue  of  speculations  and  imaginations 
to  get  rid  of  God,  to  get  rid  of  mind  as  an  immaterial  entity, 
and  to  reduce  thought  to  a  mode  of  physiology. 

Brisbane. — I  suppose  we  may  experiment  everywhere,  uid 
in  everything,  in  search  of  life,  even  in  search  of  God.  I  have 
never  seen  that  it  is  necessary  to  a  high  religious  state  of  feeling 
to  suppose  the  infinite  God  to  occupy  His  eternal  moments 
in  fingering  and  manipulating  every  molecule  of  matter.  All 
things  are  stamped,  matter  and  all  its  modes  are  given  into  the 
h.mds  of  time  and  spnce,  all  things  are  in  number,  weight,  and 
measure  ;  law  pervades  all  things ;  we  know  as  a  fact  that  there 
is  a  singular  correspondence  between  a  Certain  state  of  mental 
working  and  material  org.misaiion ;  so  that  it  does  not  seem  so 
irreverent,  and  certainly  it  only  is  in  accordance  with  observa- 
tion, to  conceive,  as  has  been  said,  "  the  growth  of  habits  is  the 
aggregation  of  molecular  cells." 

Maeneal. — A  very  pretty  theory  ;  and  I  suppose  such  theories 
are  synonymous  with  imagination,  the  practical  outcome  being, 
that  moral  law  is  of  course  degraded,  or  pushed  altogether  on 
one  side.  Only  I  cannot  imagine  how,  if  this  be  the  solution  of 
it,  that  man  is  aware  of  some  authoritative  voice  within  him  or 
above  him,  saying  "Thou  shall,"  and  "Thou  shall  not";  and 
after  all  the  experimenting  after  life,  and  the  searching  after 
Rod,  the  one  and  the  other  are  absolute  in  our  knowledge,  and 
neither  of  them  are  conditioned  in  our  understanding. 

Cureton. — Ves,  for  with  such  experimenting  you  are  not  very 
likely  to  discover  either  the  one  or  the  other;  I  suppose  I 
shall  be  told  that  Newton  is  an  antique  fashion,  old  and  bygone ; 
but  I  remember  a  fine  passage  in  one  of  the  works  of  that 
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stupendous  intelligence,  in  which  he  speaks  of  all  space  as  a 
sensorium  of  God  This  in  other  words  is  the  faith  of  reve- 
lation ;  I  shall  regard  it  as  a  view  ennobling  all  ideas  of  life,  just 
as  those  we  have  been  discussing  tend  to  lower  it  and  degrade 
it  I  am  the  more  anxious  about  these  views  of  Tyndall,  because 
I  believe  millions  will  receive  them  who  cannot  at  all  apprehend 
them.  I  foresee  such  a  night  of  disbelief  settling  over  our  world 
and  the  thought  of  our  age,  as  we  have  never  known  as  yet 
Put  the  religious  ideas  of  millions  of  so-called  religious  people 
into  words,  and  what  would  they  amount  to?  to  this — I  heard 
the  expression  the  other  day ;  a  gentleman  was  praising  largely 
schemes  of  benevolence,  reform  associations,  penny  banks, 
temperance  societies,  "  as  to  the  rest,"  said  he,  "  religion  is 
all  a  nuisance,  it  is  a  pity  we  can 't  sweep  the  world  clean 
of  it  altogether."  The  Bible  he  thought  the  fountain  and  chief 
of  all  the  nuisances,  and  traced  all  the  troubles  and  disturbances, 
at  present  existing  in  the  world,  to  it  Christ  and  His  gospel, 
and  all  the  creeds  of  all  the  churches,  and  all  their  works,  he 
thought  the  greatest  rubbish  of  all ;  he  wished  they  could  all 
be  swept  away,  that  the  world  might  get  on.  I  thought  him  a 
great  fool :  I  did  not  tell  him  so,  but  I  told  him  I  thought  it 
exceedingly  likely  that  the  very  desirable  state  of  things  he 
desiderated  might  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  be  brought 
about .  A  multitude  of  things  are  all  drifting  in  the  same 
direction,  poets  represent  their  age  and  the  age  following 
their  own,  and  it  has  been  reserved  to  our  times  and  to  our 
language  to  express  in  melodious  verse  the  most  horrible 
enormity  of  blasphemy  against  Christ,  His  person,  character, 
cross,  and  claims,  that  I  suppose  was  ever  written,  in  any  lan- 
guage ;  it  is  Mr.  Swinburne's  "  Songs  Before  Sunrise ;"  horrible 
as  the  lines  are,  the  volume  has,  by  the  reviewers,  been  covered 
with  eulogy;  and  a  very  mild  exception,  if  any  at  all,  has  been 
taken  to  the  lines  in  which  this  graceless  man  stands  up,  and 
in  good  round  set  terms  curses  Christ  to  His  face.  Never,  it 
seems  to  me,  was  so  dreadful  and  inhuman  a  thing  written ;  in 
the  course  of  his  verses  the  man  grows  mad,  he  hisses  and 
spits  at  Christ;  calls  upon  Christ  to  come  down  from  the 
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czyn  :  wxji  i=>l  =>xi*  •  li  h.i  bcii  i.  1-ie  those  wbo  passed 
by  ^  L-,;  CT-  ,-,  i; ,::  v.;:^;  ;  h;  bozrt  C::.-;:  wiih  a  barred  so 
^Krrfrtt,  :.-_i:  w .1  le  ;  ;.;  tr^t  ; :  ^  ire  cen^.x  if  he  could  drive 
a  r.i.!  in;3  r-i--.  i  or  f -:^  ;r  x  sT-cir  i:::o  u:;  si  le,  he  woulJ 
;'-r.,-e  ;:  is  ».■>.  r^-.:  r.::ir:T  c.-.-i  »_!'.  i^i  '—i^iu  and  loath*, 
a-'.'!  sc,5,  a::i  som  ■:..;:  <i:,r.^  iL  He  cr-a.-^;?i  all  ihe  kinj- 
crai't  ar.l  ;>-nr.r.y  is  thi;  *zr'.'.  oa  Crit,  asii  all  the  priest- 
crci  oa  C'-^it ;  h;  snyi  ci  k^^  asi  ^r-es'^s.  always  ai'  " 


I  should  like  to  read  to  yoa  three  verses  frcm 
and  shameful  in<\.it,  not  or.Iy  a^air.^t  ChHst,  but  against  all 
that  is  best  in  human  naijre ;  of  course  y^u  will  remember 
he  addresses  himii.-lf  to  ChhsL  I  fei:l  shame  while  I  read 
to  jrou. 

"  I1  ifcere  a  S'  'pel  io  the  red 

O;  1  « .;..«,  of  T>.T  » .  k-m(vi:hta  wmn.lil 
Fn.m  Thy  t.:ir..l.i:n;krti  tun^jcliss  head 

\V!j[  iU-.:i:<;  evi-^J  v-unl* 
A  ti.i(.t.:mi  B'.le  of  h..:v  ■Itfcnol ! 
WhAl  Tonl,  if  iLrrc  be  itiv  worl  • 


.,ut  that  Ilv.:.],  loTCfl, 


mil  is  ilumb  7 
rr<iiij;ht,  ind  died. 


Kay.  if  llicir  Grxl  and  Thau  be  one. 

If  Tliira  ana  lliis  lliing  be  the  sime, 
Tliuu  ,h.m].Ut  not  l.-k  U|->i.  \W  =un  ; 


The 


ti  grows 


All  these  things  are  helping  each  other ;  God,  Chrisi,  and  all 
Christian  truth  and  doctrine  will  become  more  and  more  pale: 
this  is  the  stream  of  tendency  at  present.  Until  what  shall  be 
the  result  ?    Did  you  read  a  singular  anecdote  in  the  Dai/y 
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NewSy  of  Tuesday,  January  24,  from  the  Diary  of  the  Be- 
sieged Resident  inside  Paris?  I  read  that  on  January  21  the 
Bellevilleites  attended  the  funeral  of  Rochebrun,  a  Polish 
officer  who  had  been  killed  a  day  or  two  before;  they  had 
placed  over  the  hearse  the  announcement  of  how  he  had  fallen, 
and  were  bearing  him  to  his  grave,  when,  to  their  horror  what 
do  you  think  was  discovered  ?  why  that  he  was  a  Christian ! 
that  the  body  was  about  to  be  taken  to  a  church  for  a  religious 
service  !  that  he  was  to  be  biuied  in  consecrated  ground !  They 
instantly  broke  up  their  party,  disbanded,  leaving  the  dead 
soldier  to  shuffle  into  the  grave  as  best  he  could ;  they  were 
horrified  and  shocked  to  find  they  had  been  deceived,  and  that 
they  had  honoured  by  their  presence  one  so  lost  to  all  sound 
principles  as  to  be  a  Christian.  I  wonder  if  the  general  stream 
of  tendency  is  to  run  in  this  direction. 

Brisbane^  Macnealy  Macphail^  all  together. — Stop!  stop! 
Cureton,  no  fear  of  that. 

Shirley, — ^This  is  all  diseased  thinking.  Tyndall  is  diseased, 
so  is  poor  Swinburne,  and  so  that  poor  wretch  who  thought 
all  religion  a  nuisance;  the  Lord  grant  them  more  light,  say  I. 
As  to  poor  Swinburne,  who  really  does  move  one's  pity,  all  the 
time  Cureton  was  reading,  I  thought  I  heard  Christ  praying  for 
him,  "  Father,  forgive  him,  for  he  knows  not  what  he  does ;"  the 
worst  revenge  Christ  can  have  upon  Swinburne  will  be  what  I 
devoutly  pray  for,  his  conversion.  Meantime,  have  we  not  had 
enough  of  this  talk?  I  suppose  Cureton  brought  Tyndall's 
essay  on  the  supposition  that  it  might  bear  upon  the  subject  of 
my  paper:  here  it  is,  if  you  are  ready  I  am  willing  to  begin. 

So  Shirley  commenced  his  paper  on 

THE  RELIGIOUS  USE  OF  THE  IMAGINATION. 

I  confess  I  was  moved  to  this  subject  by  Tyndall's  essay  on 
the  "Scientific  Use  of  the  Imagination."  With  science  it  has 
generally  been  supposed  that  imagination  has  no  fellowship.  I 
never  thought  so  myself;  I  have  always  conceived  that  imagin- 
ation went  before  and  conceived  the  idea  the  truth  of  which 
practical  science  demonstrated;  as  the  great  Frenchman,  Tuigot, 

Iff 
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slid,  he  dill  not  so  much  honour  Columbus  for  (he  discoTCTj  of 
AmcriiM,  as  bcrause  he  set  soil  to  find  America  from  his  faiih 
in  an  iika.  I mnf;i nation,  I  think,  tnay  be  defined  as  &ithinao 
iilcj  ;  but,  ilic  idL'a);iven,  science  works npon  iL  Some  pe<^1e 
h.ivL-  (U'irril.i.ii  the  discovery  of  the  pendulum,  the  discovci; 
uf  the  law  of  (;raviution,  and  other  such  important  discoveries. 
as  t>.ii>]iy  );ucsscs.  I  Suppose  we  have  all  given  up  that  notioii. 
ihiy  Were  pr.iciic^il  illiisirtitions  of  conceptions ;  and  I  must 
oy  that  to  mc  it  is  very  wonderful  that  this  really  noble  and 
lir^iiimatc  topic  of  his  subject,  a  topic  which  I  fully  supposed 
would  have  been  the  chief  mark  of  his  essay,  is  never  remotely 
referred  to  by  Tyndall  at  all ;  but  instead  he  phmges  into  x 
wild  sea  of  hypothesis  which  I  should  with  all  respect  call 
senseless.  Still  assuredly  science  is  not  the  r^on  of  the 
imagination;  on  the  other  hand  I  instantly  avow  my  belief  thai 
religion  is.  I  know  that  many  persons  tell  ns  that  imagination 
should  have  no  place  in  religion,  any  more  than  in  science ; 
pcrha|>s  one  of  the  first  persons  iriio  would  tell  m  this 
would  be  Professor  Tyndall ;  Professor  Huxley  very  likely 
would  annoimce  the  same  doctrine.  Meantime  it  seems 
iioagination  is  to  be  imported  into  science;  science  then 
quits  its  practical  character  and  distinct  usesL  At  this  pdnt 
1  take  the  matter  up :  I  affirm  that  religion  is  really  C(»npacted 
from  the  imagination.  Then  what  is  the  imagination  ?  It  might 
luve  been  welt  had  Tyndall  defined  his  conception  (rf  it,  what 
it  is,  what  it  does,  what  it  effects.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
the  supernatural  in  man,  it  is  the  ideal  in  man,  the  creative 
faculty,  the  synthetic  and  concrete  factilty.  As  a  fiict,  man  has 
a  power  within  him  which  evolves  ideas  not  reducible  to  sense, 
ideas  which  may  be  ministered  to  by  the  understanding  but 
which  are  not  reducible  to  the  understanding ;  this  is  the 
imagination.  It  supplies  the  essential  reason  of  things ;  it 
throws  forth,  even  fixim  the  himiblest  natures— a  Red  Indian,  a 
wild  savage,  an  illiterate  EngUsh  peasant — great  embodiments. 
I  have'little  hesitation  in  speaking  of  it,  not  so  much  as  the 
greatest  function  in  man,  as  the  man  himself;  it  is  what  we 
mean  by  soul,  it  is  the  Inminous  in  man,  it  is  self  htminous,  it 
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is  the  religious  instinct,  it  is  the  something  which  overleaps  the 
boundaries  of  the  sensible  and  the  visible ;  it  shakes  him  by 
tenors  from  unseen  and  tmknown  causes,  and  makes  him 
aware  of  things  he  cannot  define.  This  is  exactly  the  nature 
to  which  religion  brings  its  ministrations  and  its  revelation.  If 
a  man  wiU  not  constitute  it  so,  religion  must  be  an  impossibility, 
and  revelations  may  as  well  be  made  to  cattle  or  to  stone.  I 
do  not  see  how  any  of  these  principles  and  positions  of  mine 
can  be  set  aside  \  I  include  in  imagination,  as  one  integral  part 
of  it,  the  very  conscience  of  man.  I  am  sure,  as  Wordsworth 
has  shown  in  his  "  Prelude,*'  that  to  impair  the  imagination  is  to 
impair  and  to  debase  the  religious  sentiment  in  man ;  the  poet 
speaks  of  himself,  when  the  dominion  of  the  imagination  was 
restored,  as — 

"         .        •        •       studious  more  to  see 
Great  tmths,  than  touch  and  handle  little  ones.** 

This  is  the  province  of  the  imagination ;  exactly  the  reverse 
is  the  case  when  it  becomes  perverted,  and  when  the  visible 
universe  falls  under  the  dominion  of  an  unspiritual  and  merely 
microscopic  taste.  Religion  therefore  becomes  indeed  the 
culture  of  the  imagination,  and  I  arrive  at  once,  and  I  think 
incontestably,  at  its  religious  use ;  it  wiU  take  a  process  of  de- 
grading reasoning  to  show  to  a  man  that  he  is  only  one  of  a 
succession  and  chain  of  animals  whose  instincts  are  limited  to 
certain  obligations  and  duties.  He  is  prepared  to  believe,  he 
does  believe,  that  he  is  something  more,  higher,  and  better  than 
this ;  his  imagination,  his  consciousness, — and  consciousness 
and  imagination  are  almost  convertible  terms, — ^has  distinctly 
assured  him  of  this ;  and  unless  where  certain  selfish  prejudices 
are  concerned,  it  will  take  a  great  deal  of  exceedingly  learned 
talk  indeed  to  convince  him  of  the  contrary.  The  oflen-quoted 
words  of  some  of  our  best  poets  are  veiy  full  of  meaning,  but 
very  much  to  the  purpose ;  I  thought  while  I  read  Tyndall's 
paper,  ftdl  of  miserable  materialism  preaching  a  perfect  gospel 
of  despair,  of  Wordsworth's  well-known  lines — 

'*      .      .      Great  God,  I'd  rather  be 
A  pagan  suckled  in  a  creed  outworn, 
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So  might  I,  sluuUng  bjr  this  pleatuil  tea, 

Hive  glimpKs  that  would  mike  me  leu  fbrloni." 

Forlorn  would  any  soul  be  which  could  accept  such  doctrines 
as  those  announced  in  Tyndall's  oration ;  I  thought  of  Camp- 
bell's well-knoK'n  lines — 


"  Oh,  sl«r.e 
To  w»ft  u 


d  sdence,  but  thou  wudcred  there, 
tome  thii  mcsuge  of  deiptit  1 " 


Against  all  such  mere  clever  talk  of  science,  dissecting, 
anatomizing,  and  prismatJiing,  I  take  refuge  in  the  idea  in  my 
own  mind,  in  my  imagination,  in  nty  consciousness.  Well, 
imagination,  in  Tyndall's  paper,  Ts  a  riot  of  wild  notions;  but  I 
am  free  to  admit  that  it  may  be  and  has  been  a  riot  of  wild 
notions  too,  in  the  history  of  religion,  and  in  the  life  of  man ; 
yet  most  of  such  wild  notions  are  the  uncultured  growth  of 
ideas  which  have  a  solid  base  in  themselves,  in  the  essentia] 
being  of  man ;  we  have  to  deal  with  them,  and  here  comes  our 
part  in  the  religious  use  of  the  imagination.  This  faculty  in  all 
men  is  to  be  cultivated.  Man  is  to  be  tutored  with  reference  lu 
Him  who  is  invisible,  and  to  things  not  seen  as  yet  It  certainty 
is  not  a  difficult  thing  to  get  men  to  apprehend  that  there  must 
be  a  supernatural  basis  for  all  causation;  faith  and  imagination 
run  side  by  side ;  one  of  the  first  items  of  faith  in  scriptural 
language  is,  the  belief  that  things  which  are  seen  were  not 
made  of  things  which  do  appear.  Tyndall's  idea  is  exactly  the 
reverse  of  this  ;  man  has  taken  a  long  time  to  make,  but  in  the 
long  course  of  ages  the  nebulous  mist  has  happened  into  the 
shape  of  a  man,  a  turbid  medium  has  happened  into  the  shape 
of  a  blue  eye ;  it  is  infinitely  easier  for  laith  to  conceive  the 
supernatural  than  all  this.  It  is  just  the  same  with  a  Eunoos 
passage  (which  has  not  been  referred  to  this  morning),  in  which 
Dr.  Tyndall  shows  that  devotion  "  exists  in  space  as  a  purely 
mechanical  effect  of  matter."  I  will  read  you  his  illustratioii : 
"  We  have  often  watched  with  deep  interest  and  sympathy  the 
countenances  of  some  praying  women  in  the  churches  of  the 
Continent  We  have  seen  a  penitent  kneeling  at  a  distance 
from  the  shrine  of  the  Virgin,  as  if  afraid  to  come  nearer. 
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Suddenly  a  glow  has  overspread  her  countenance,  strengthening 
its  radiance,  till  at  length  her  very  soul  seemed  shining  through 
her  features.  Sure  of  her  acceptance,  she  has  confidently 
advanced,  fallen  prostrate  immediately  in  front  of  the  image, 
and  remained  there  for  a  time  in  silent  ecstasy.  We  have 
watched  the  ebbing  of  the  spiritual  tide,  and  remarked  the 
felicitous  repose  which  it  left  behind.  At  each  new  phase  of  • 
emotion  the  timbre  of  this  woman's  countenance  changed,  and 

*  The  music  breathing  from  her  face ' 

became  altered  in  quality."  So  then  all  religious  feeling,  all 
devotion,  is  a  trick  of  the  blood ;  it  is  heai  considered  as  a  mode 
of  motion.  In  fact,  Tj^ndall's  view  of  imagination  is  our  latest 
importation  of  that  imrevering  and  unwondering  philosophy, 
Thomas  Carlyle  satirized  long  since  in  "  Sartor  Resartus/'  to 
which  the  universe  is  ''no  longer  an  oracle  and  a  temple,  but 
a  kitchen  and  cattle  stall,"  and  science  "a  chink-lighted  under- 
ground workshop  of  logic."  No  account,  however,  can  be  given 
of  these  ideas  of  devotion  in  their  germ ;  religion  announces 
that  they  are  immediately  God-created,  and  that  they  are  the 
manifestation  of  the  God-consciousness,  the  highest  manifesta- 
tion of  the  imagination  in  man;  thus  imagination  is  usually 
found,  not  invariably  but  usually,  in  dose  relationship  to  the 
religious  mind. 

Thus  then  it  appears  to  me  very  certain  that  the  function 
we  call  the  imagination  has  an  eminently  religious  aspect,  it 
serves  purposes  in  religion  to  which  the  mere  understanding 
cannot  reach.  Then  the  question  occurs.  How  shall  it  be 
cultivated?  what  shall  we  do  with  it?  apart  from  the  chain  of 
remark  I  have  just  made,  another  line  of  thought  occurs.  All 
religious  usages  and  observances  are  based  on  the  imagination  : 
it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  it  is  a  legitimate  paganism, 
heathenism.  All  the  retinue  of  idolatries  acknowledge  the 
imagination,  so  does  Rome  with  all  its  gorgeous  rites;  the 
history  of  symbolism  is  the  story  of  the  religious  exercise  of  the 
imagination.  But  when  the  Quaker  sits  alone,  like  George  Fox, 
or  in  the  quiet  meeting  where  they  are  all  so  still  that,  as 
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Charles  Lamb  says,  there  are  "  forty  feeding  like  one,"  when  the 
splendours  of  the  inner  light  shed  their  manifestations,  and  die 
mind  attempts  to  rise  to  the  conception  of  the  infinite  Beii^ 
who  can  only  be  worshipped  in  spirit  and  in  tnith,  the  imagina- 
tion is  not  displaced,  it  only  rises  into  its  purest  region.  For 
this,  it  is  most  manifest,  the  great  multitudes  of  men  are  quite 
unfitted;  and  putting  on  one  side  as  wholly  unworthy  die 
grossly  fantastic  ritualism  in  which  some  find  their  religions 
life,  and  admitting  that  the  pure  spiritualism  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  is  inadequate,  it  is  by  no  means  an  unimportant 
question,  How  can  we  so  use  the  imagination  as  to  be  in 
hazmony  with  the  laws  of  human  nature,  serving  the  soul 
without  dishonouring  it  ?  I  shall  say  no  more ;  my  paper  is 
long  enough  It  is  enough  that  we  seem  to  see  clearly  that 
this  power  has  its  distinctly  religious  use,  and  that  it  may 
avail  itself  of  music,  and  poetry,  and  eloquence,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  interpreting  its  emotions  and  representations;  but  to 
what  extent  it  should  do  so  is  another  question,  which  perhaps 
may  present  subject  for  a  paper  and  for  discussion  on  some 
future  occasion. 

I  find,  Mr.  Lantern,  that  the  conversation  before  Horace 
Shirley's  paper  was  read  has  taken  so  much  space  in  reciting, 
that  none  is  left  for  any  account  of  the  conversation  which 
followed. 
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No.  4.  The  DdecHm  of  Sin  Certain, 

**  Be  sure  your  sin  will  find  yon  ont." — ^NtTM.  xxzU.  23. 

In  the  most  m3rsterious  manner  does  the  providence  of  God 
sometimes  expose  crime.  A  train  of  events,  which  no  human 
being  could  have  set  in  operation,  leads  to  the  most  startling 
developments ;  and  criminals  who  have  eluded  the  pursuit  and 
even  the  observation  and  suspicion  of  the  most  vigilant  police^ 
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are  discovered  and  punished  after  all  hope  of  detection  had 
died  out  The  most  trifling  drcomstances  will  be  connected 
with  a  series  of  events  which  develop  and  bring  to  light  deeds 
which  have  for  years  been  buried  from  all  human  scrutiny. 
The  singular  movements  of  some  domestic  animals ;  the  words 
written  upon  the  wadding  of  some  discharged  gun ;  the  caving 
in  of  banks,  in  the  sand  of  which  dead  bodies  have  been 
buried,  and  other  things  as  trivial,  lead  to  the  detection  of 
men,  who  suppose  they  have  concealed  all  tokens  of  guilt  in 
the  graves  of  their  victims.  And  this  providence  will  assist  in 
the  detection  of  all  other  criminals  of  smaller  or  greater  guilL 
God  is  pledged  against  sin;  He  abhors  crime,  and  is  resolutely 
deteraiined  to  punish  all  who  commit  it.  His  providence,  like 
a  key,  will  unlock  the  secrets  of  darkness,  and,  like  a  skilful 
hand,  will  unravel  the  thread  of  life,  and  expose,  when  least 
we  expect  it,  its  follies  and  crimes.  Nor  can  the  sinner  control 
these  mysterious  workings  of  the  Divine  Mind  and  purpose. 
What  we  may  deem  best  calculated  to  hide,  conceal,  and  cover 
np  our  sins,  may  be  the  very  thing  which  shall  expose  our 
&ults,  and  bring  shame  and  disgrace.  Letters  written  and 
disguised ;  remarks  made  to  direct  attention  to  another  quarter; 
weapons  thrown  into  the  bushes  by  the  wayside ;  all,  instead 
of  proving  innocence,  become  proofs  of  guilt,  and  are  used  for 
a  purpose  the  reverse  of  what  was  intended.  It  is  related 
of  an  eminent  clergyman,  that  on  one  occasion,  while  walking 
in  a  graveyard,  lie  saw  the  sexton  throwing  up  the  bones  of  a 
human  being.  He  took  the  skull  in  his  hands,  and,  on 
examination,  saw  a  nail  sticking  into  the  temple.  He  drew  it 
'  out,  placed  it  in  his  pocket,  and  asked  the  sexton  whose  skull 
It  was.  On  receiving  the  necessary  information  he  went  to  the 
^dow,  now  an  aged  woman,  and  entered  into  conversation  with 
her.  He  asked  her  of  what  disease  her  husband  died,  and  while 
she  was  giving  an  answer  drew  the  nail  from  his  vest,  and 
asked  her  if  she  ever  saw  it  before.  Struck  with  horror  at 
^he  unexpected  question,  the  wretched  woman  confessed  that 
she  had  murdered  her  husband,  and  that  her  own  hand  had 
Wven  the  nail  mto  his  temple. 


iB4    TEXTS  ILLUSTRATED  BY  ANECDOTE. 
Na  5.     Taking  Aim. 

"  And  Jehu  drew  ■  bow  wiih  hi» 
in  his  chariot." — 1  Kisu'  in.  24. 

BEFriRE  the  science  of  war  had  reached  its  present  deve- 
lopment, it  was  estimated  thai  for  every  man  kilted  in  battle 
his  weifjht  in  lead  had  been  shot  toward  him  by  the  enemy. 
Fven  with  all  the  ap])Iiances  of  modem  warfare,  it  has  been 
islimated  that  at  the  bloofly  battle  of  Pittsburg  Landing,  Ten- 
nessee, 6,000  shots  were  fired  for  every  man  that  was  killed 
Romething  not  unlike  this  is  noticed  in  the  warfare  agajnst  sin 
1>/  the  preached  gospel.  There  is  many  a  person  upon  whom 
nearly  or  quite  his  weight  in  sermons  has  been  expended,  and 
the  man  of  sin  in  him  is  not  yet  slain,  it  may  be  not  even 
ii-ounded. 

This  lack  of  execution  on  the  battle-field  and  in  the  pulpit 
is  owing  to  not  taking  aim.  The  soldier  points  his  weapon 
toward  the  enemy,  and  fires ;  but  whether  he  shall  hit  one  man 
or  another,  or  none  at  all,  he  too  often  leaves  to  chance.  The 
majority  of  deaths  on  the  battle-field  are  accidental  deaths. 
So  the  preacher  prepares  his  sermon  ;  a  good  sermon  it  may 
be,  plain,  pointed,  pungent,  full  of  the  very  pith  and  marrow 
of  the  gospel,  and  delivers  it  to  his  congregation,  with  small 
regard  to  any  particular  individual.  If  any  one  be  affected  by 
it.  more  often  than  othenvise  it  is  because  the  arrow  shot  at  a 
venture  is  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit  through  a  joint  in  scwne 
him  ess. 

There  is  a  more  excellent  way  of  warfare  than  that  A  single 
sharpshooter  is  worth  threescore  soldiers  who  simply  bring  their 
guns  to  a  level,  and  shoot  without  aim.  In  a  recent  engage- 
ment one  rifleman  completely  silenced  a  piece  of  aitilleiy, 
picking  off  every  man  who  attempted  to  load  the  gun.  The 
soldier  whose  every  shot  thus  kills  a  man,  is  the  one  who 
renders  the  most  decisive  assistance  toward  wiiming  the  day. 
With  reasonable  allowance  for  the  difference  between  carnal 
warfare  and  spiritual,  may  not  the  same  principle  be  profitablj 
carried  into  the  pulpit  occasionally,  if  not  continually  ? 
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Taking  a  hint  from  the  sharpshooter,  a  preacher  recently 
prepared  a  sermon  with  express  reference  to  a  single  indi- 
vidual in  his  congregation ;  carefully  avoiding,  of  course,  any 
allusion,  however  remote,  which  might  direct  the  attention  of 
others  to  her,  or  even  lead  her  to  suppose  that  the  sermon  was 
designed  for  her  more  than  for  others,  but  having  specific 
reference  to  her  alone,  with  hope  and  prayer  that  God  would 
bless  it  to  her  conversion.  When  the  sermon  was  preached, 
the  whole  mind  and  soul  .of  the  preacher  were  intensely 
directed  toward  her.  It  speedily  became  evident,  from  her 
downcast  look  and  moistening  eyes,  that  the  aim  was  a  sure 
one,  and  during  the  whole  discourse  her  most  absorbed  atten- 
tion was  given  to  the  word  of  truth.  Not  only  so,  but  an 
unusual  solenmity  rested  upon  the  whole  congregation,  and 
the  sermon  proved  more  effective  than  any  other  that  had  been 
preached  for  many  sabbaths.  The  good  impression  made 
upon  the  individual  was  deepened  by  pastoral  labour,  and  the 
result  was  a  hopeful  conversion. 

Brethren  in  the  ministry,  take  aim.  If  each  sermon  were 
the  means  of  saving  a  soul,  with  how  much  hope  and  courage 
should  we  labour !  We  cannot  be  sure  of  such  a  result ;  but  if, 
when  we  dischaige  a  sermon  at  our  congregations,  we  take 
aim,  we  may  have  good  hope  to  hit  and  make  wounds  which 
only  the  Spirit  of  God  can  heal 


No.  6.    Anxums  Seekers, 

"  They  sought  Him  with  their  whole  desire,  and  He  was  found  of  them ; 
and  the  Lord  gave  them  rest."— 2  Chbon.  xv.  15. 

During  a  revival  held  many  years  ago  in  Glasgow,  it  was 
customary  to  hold  meetings  every  night  for  prayer  and  conver- 
sation with  inquirers  after  peace.  One  evening,  a  Sunday- 
school  teacher  came  to  make  known  her  case.  She  had  been 
in  distress  for  three  weeks.  In  her  trouble  she  had  tried  to 
find  relief  by  change  of  air  and  scenery,  but  soon  discovered 
that  this  was  no  medicine  for  a  soul  diseased ;  and  coming 
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tng  sea.  Wise  roan !  It  sinks  with  a  sullen  plunge ;  and  now 
he  follows  it — not  to  sink,  but,  disencumbered  of  its  weight,  to 
swim;  to  beat  the  billows  manfully;  and,  riding  on  the  foaming 
surge,  to  reach  the  shore.  Well  done,  brave  gold-digger  !  Ay, 
well  done,  and  well  chosen  ;  but  if  "  a  man,"  as  the  devil  said, 
who  for  once  spoke  God's  truth,  "  will  give  all  that  he  hath  for 
his  life,"  how  much  more  should  he  give  all  he  hath  for  his 
soul  I  Better  to  part  with  gold  than  with  God ;  to  bear  the 
heaviest  cross  than  miss  a  heavenly  crown. 


No.  8.     The  Danger  of  Disamteni. 

"  Yet  ill  thii  iTiilcth  me  nothing,  to  long  >s  I  we  Mordecii,  the  Je*. 
sitting  «  Ibe  king's  gate."— Esther  y.  13, 

I  RECALL  a  picture  I  once  saw  in  a  public  gallery.  It  was  a 
scene  in  the  higher  Alps.  A  noble  eagle  was  in  flight,  and 
scores  of  birds  were  pursuing  him.  The  hawks  and  other  lai^er 
birds  he  could  keep  at  a  distance,  as  whenever  they  came  near  he 
tore  them  with  his  claws,  or  struck  them  with  his  beak.  Some 
hummingbirds  had  joined  the  others  in  an  attack  on  the  eagle ; 
one  of  them,  scarcely  visible  in  the  picture,  so  tiny  a  thing  is  it 
in  comparison  with  the  king  of  birds,  was  silling  on  his  head, 
pecking  away,  and  scattering  the  feathers  as  the  eagle  soared 
higher.  Naturalists  tell  us  that  sometimes  the  hummingbird 
will  so  peck  the  head  and  injure  the  brain  of  the  eagle  as  to 
cause  his  death,  while  seldom  or  never  in  a  fair  fight  with 
larger  birds  is  he  injured.  The  hummingbird  is  small,  and 
has  a  small  beak  and  but  little  strength ;  but  sitting  on  the 
vital  part,  and  constantly  teasing,  he  very  frequently  accom- 
plishes his  work  of  death.  The  eagle  cannot  bite  or  claw  him, 
and  he  has  not  the  presence  of  mind  to  dip  his  head  in  the  sea, 
and  thus  drown  his  pursuer. 

How  often  is  it  the  case  that  we  allow  little  things  to  annoy 
us,  to  destroy  our  peace,  and  our  happiness,  and  health !  Great 
troubles  we  manfully  meet  and  conquer ;  but  little  things, 
hummingbird  troubles,  get  near  our  heart,  and  we  know  not 
how  to  shake  them  off. 
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It  is  related  by  a  London  physician  of  a  patient  whom  he 
was  attending,  that  he  was  a  great  beauty.  By  some  accident, 
one  of  his  hands  was  the  victim  of  a  malformation.  The  thing 
troubled  the  man  day  and  night,  and  his  health  began  to  fail.  , 

He  could  not  bear  to  have  fingers  so  white  and  graceful  dis-  i 

figured.  "  My  patient,"  says  the  doctor,  "  was  also  sufifering 
firom  a  disease  that  I  knew,  and  he  knew,  would  ultimately  be 
fatal.  This,  however,  did  not  seem  to  trouble  him.  It  was 
his  maimed  left  hand  that  haunted  him  everywhere,  and  con- 
cerning which  he  made  perpetual  complaint  to  me.  At  length 
he  was  taken  with  a  fever,  traceable,  in  a  measure,  to  his 
unhappy  fi:ame  of  mind,  and  in  a  few  days  died." 


No.  9.     The  Righteous  Holding  on  his   Way, 
"  The  righteous  shall  hold  on  his  way.*'— Job  xyii.  9. 

In  the  second  Grinnell  Expedition  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  the 
last  few  days  of  the  northward  voyage  of  the  Advance^  before 
she  made  her  harbour  for  the  winter,  were  days  of  extreme 
peril  firom  driflmg  ice.  The  "  pack,"  which  consists  of  float- 
ing ice  driven  together  in  large  masses,  was  fast  becoming 
consolidated  by  the  newly-formed  ice  of  the  cold  August 
nights.  The  "floes,"  or  detached  portions  of  these  great  ice 
fields,  were  running  furiously  with  the  tides.  The  shore-ice 
was  too  rotten  to  allow  the  men  to  draw  the  brig  along  its 
margin  by  tacking ;  and  the  only  resource  was  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  "leads,"  or  navigable  openings  in  the  ice,  when 
'wind  and  the  tide  favoured,  and  by  boring  through  the  floe 
from  one  lead  to  another.  Sometimes,  however,  just  as  the 
staunch  little  vessel  had  entered  a  lead,  it  would  suddenly 
become  entangled  in  the  drifting  floe,  or  a  huge  pack  would 
bear  down  upon  it  with  ominous  grinding.  Then  all  the  vigi- 
lance, experience,  courage,  and  decision  of  the  conmiander 
were  put  to  the  test 

In  his  former  voyage.  Dr.  Kane  had  observed  that  since  the 
greater  bulk  of  an  iceberg  is  below  the  water-line,  "  the  depth 
to  which  these  bergs  sink  when  floating  subjects  them  to  the 
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nrv.'.n  of  the  dce^ier  seamrrmts,  while  their  brood  sm&ce 
jlifive  the  W3:(.T  is,  of  course,  urted  on  by  the  wind.  It  bap- 
jjens.  thir-.fMre.  that  they  aie  found  not  unfrequcntly  moving 
in  if  tiLTL-nt  liircitiuns  from  the  floes  around  them,  and  pre- 
inn-.wi  tli-m  for  3  i;inc  from  frtciin,^  into  a  united  mas&" 

In  a  (ntii.il  m  .niL-nt  this  e»iierience  of  the  commander 
V1V.--I  iKe  v<.-.-.tl  ar.'l  her  fraliint  crew.  The  floes  were  drifting 
iri.v"i!il)*  to  iht  siiLih,  rlra.'^'ing  the  entangled  vessel  with  them. 
Hu/i;  ma-n-'i  of  ire  ihrcaicned  to  engulf  her.  Suddenly  a  bog 
came  driving'  u[i  /r^w  the  south,  and  as  it  moved  majestically 
(hro^if^h  the  <lrift,  the  brig  was  made  last  to  its  huge  bulk  t^ 
«L-ll'fjttcd  anchors.  On  moved  this  strange  ship  of  the  Arctic, 
]>loi:^hin};  u[)  the  furrow's  of  that  icy  sea,  till  it  came  to  anchor  in 
un  open  [K)o1  beside  a  lofty  cape,  having  borne  the  brig  against 
the  runnir,^'  ice,  full  ten  miles  towards  the  pole.  There  it  be- 
i:ame  a  shelter  from  the  storm  that  it  had  faced ;  and  when  at 
lcnt;th  the  fierce  gale  swept  against  the  vessel  a  floe  twenty 
feet  in  thickness,  the  smooth  slope  of  the  iceberg  served  as 
^in  inclined  plane  up  which  the  brig  was  driven,  "as  if  some 
^Tcat  Bicam  screw-power  had  forced  her  into  a  dry  dock." 
When  the  pulses  of  ice  and  storm  subsided,  the  vessel  lay  in 
the  gigantic  embrace  of  the  berg  that  had  buckled  her  to  its 
nide,  and  had  borne  her  on  her  poleward  course  against  wind, 
ice,  and  wave. 

Even  so  is  it  in  the  voyage  of  life  poleward — heavenward. 
Ofttimcs,  amid  the  darkness  and  the  storm,  our  frail  bark 
encounters  the  drifting  floes  of  worldly  schemes  that  would 
drag  it  hopelessly  from  its  haven.  Ofltimes  it  is  well-nigh 
home  down  by  the  accumulating  pack  of  worldly  tanpers  and 
worldly  foes,  that  rush  turoultuously  upon  iL  But  grappling 
to  some  huge  berg  of  principle  that  feels  the  deeper  currents 
of  the  sea,  and  catches  the  winds  of  the  upper  ether,  it  is  borne 
along  secure  and  triumphant  toward  the  pole  of  its  faith.  And 
when  the  gale  is  fierce,  and  its  foes  crowd  hard  upon  it,  our 
liark  but  makes  its  pilot-principle  itself  the  harbour  of  its  rtfbge, 
the  rock  of  its  defence.  Principle  moves  ever  fonnrd  lidh 
uDchanging  majesty,  though  all  onMUtd,  with  omqr  mge^  the 
iforld  is  bunying  and  drifting  away. 
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Noticed  of  Bi)oits(^ 

The  Jewish  Temple  and  the  Christian  Church  :  A 
Series  of  Discourses  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  By 
R-  W.  Dale,  M.A,  Second  edition,  revised :  with  addi- 
tional notes.     Hodder  dr*  Sioughton, 

One  of  the  difficult  questions  often  pressing  for  solution  on 
the  mind  of  the  preacher  is  how  in  his  pulpit  ministrations  to 
supply  to  a  mixed  congregation  the  maximum  of  instruction 
without  receiving  as  his  return  the  minimum  of  attention.  The 
discourses  in  the  volume  before  us  certainly  supply  well-nigh  the 
maximum  of  aliment  If  the  congregation  to  whom  this  spiritual 
food  was  dispensed  weekly  fully  appreciated  and  digested  it, 
we  would  with  confidence  regard  this  volume  as  a  successful 
instance  of  how  vigorous  thought  may  be  wedded  to  popular 
address.  In  the  reader  at  least,  the  interest  awakened  by  the 
preacher  is  no  less  than  the  amount  of  instruction  received 
from  him.  A  clear  and  correct  view  of  the  epistle  and  of  the 
thoughts  of  the  writer  is  given  in  the  course  of  twenty-seven 
discourses.  The  argument  of  the  inspired  writer  is  ever  kept 
in  view,  and  the  doctrinal  truths  as  well  as  the  practical  lessons 
of  the  epistle  stated  and  enforced  with  remarkable  clearness  and 
force  both  of  argument  and  style. 

Lights  and  Shadows  in  the  Life  op  King  David.  By 
Charles  Vince.    Elliot  Stock, 

This  is  a  book  as  interesting  as  jt  is  instructive.  In  many 
respects  Mr.  Vince's  volume  differs  from  that  of  his  fellow- 
labourer  Mr.  Dale.  His  discourses  are  each  independent  of 
the  others,  and  no  pretention  is  made  to  presenting  a  complete 
view  of  the  life  of  David.  Only  a  few  of  the  more  prominent 
features  in  David's  life  and  character  are  selected,  as  suggested 
by  his  history  and  the  Psalms.  The  plan  has  the  merit  of 
originality,  and  possesses  many  special  advantages.  True  imity 
is  secured  with  the  advantage  of  brevity,  and  the  maximum 
of  interest  is  sustained  throughout  Many  of  the  thoughts  are 
as  original  as  the  method,  smdare  expressed  in  a  clear,  popular, 
and  vigorous  style. 

Ptn.PiT  Discourses.  By  Ministers  connected  with  the  Ber- 
wick Presbytery  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  Andrew 
Eiliat. 

This  is .  a  small  volume  of  sermons,  of  various  merit,  by 
thirteen  ministers  who  have  been  coxmected  at  some  period  of 
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;h  ;hc  I' P  ;-rc<S-:ci7  of  Berwick.   ThcrareaD 

■,<■-*,  ar.'i  E.  '^  2A  n!^:  of  such  combined  publica- 
Ler.jtf.TJi-.-.jTJil  to;:cs.  Although  ihc  names  o<' 
of  :hc  ;  rtof  r.trs  are  tr.kciiwn  sou'Ji  of  ibe  Twc«d,  yet 
:  irc  ino  -jr  t:.r-.-c  fficn  CI  eminence  acd  reputation  suSici- 
U)  trve  t!,e  '.'^jk  ir.  ..re  thjn  i  IixjI  circulation.  The 
ur.i  of  the  ki-v.  J..>.n  Ker.  I>.I)..  of  GU.-.:o«r,  and  John 
IS,  i>.I).,  of  Bi-rn.'k,  arc  il; -:;".■  wished  by  more  than 
ury  j^-.-.'-.-y  ;  •h.ie  some  of  the  others,  althoui.'h  writtCD  by 
fi,-ir,\ii-:.\<:\y  unknoim,  are  Dot  much  behind  them  in 
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Christian  TiiFoLf-^.v  :  A  Selection  of  the  most  inip<»tant 
I'a-sha^ts  in  the  Writing  of  (he  Rev.  John  Wesley,  A.M. 
ArTanL.fil  so  a5  to  form  a  com[ilete  Body  of  Divinity.  With 
a  I(i.i;,Ta|jhi(al  Sketch,  by  the  Rev.  Thornlky  Smith. 
Wil/um   Ti-s'- 

The  minute  title  of  this  volume  gives  a  very  tolerable  idea, 
of  its  conients.  There  are  sufficient  extracts  from  Wesley's 
writings  to  affurd  a  good  concejition  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Wciltyans  and  their  founder.  There  is  also  prefixed  an 
interesting  and  appreciative  sketch  of  Wesley's  life. 

Truth  amu  Tri-^t:  Lessons  of  the  War.  Four  Advent 
Sermons.  By  Henry  Alford,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Canterbury. 
JI,<iiiier  o'  SU'Uj^liU'Ti. 

The  relijiiuus  imblic  will  feel  a  more  than  ordinary  interest 
in  this  littlu  book,  from  ihe  fact  of  the  correction  of  its  proof 
sheets  having  bten  one  of  the  very  last  acts  of  the  lamented 
I>e.in.  The  subject  too  is  full  of  interest  and  is  treated  in  an 
able  and  interesting  way. 

The  Gospels  Interwoven  :  A  Narrative  of  our  Lord's 
Earthly  Ministry  ;  compiled  as  far  as  possible  verbatim  from 
the  Accounts  of  the  four  Evangelists,  with  some  Explanations 
of  their  Discrepancies.  By  E.  Yates,  Min^an,  Chase  ^ 
Sfoll. 

This  is  a  judiciously  planned  and  well  executed  book.  It 
differs  from  the  ordinary  harmonies  by  weaving  together  the 
words  of  the  inspired  writers  without  the  admixture  of  the 
etlitor'a  connecting  words,  or  making  use  of  the  parallel 
columns.  Wliile  to  the  student  it  cannot  be  equal  to  the  har- 
mony in  parallel  columns,  to  the  general  reader  it  may  still 
prove  helpful  and  convenient. 


No.  III. 
HENR  Y  MEL  VILL* 

Almost  simultaneously  with  our  reception  from  the  publishers 
of  the  two  neat  and  very  presentable  volumes  comprising  the 
new  edition  of  the  First  Series  of  Mr.  Melvill's  sermons, — ^which 
have  long,  with  the  other  volumes  we  have  enumerated,  occu- 
pied a  place  upon  our  shelves  of  sermon  literature, — ^we  have 
announced  to  us  the  death  of  this,  we  suppose  the  most 
eloquent  preacher  of  the  Church  of  England  in  his  day.  This 
is  a  verdict  from  which  of  course  many  readers  will  dissent. 
In  the  course  of  the  following  pages  we  may  attempt  to  put 
our  verdict  to  the  test  It  does  not  imply  that  Mr.  Melvill  was 
the  greatest  minister  of  the  Church  of  England.  More  elegant 
preachers  in  our  time  she  has  had,  even  more  suggestive 
preachers — ^preachers  more  gifted  in  th«  possession  of  a  pure 
and  simple  style  of  unadorned  eloquence.  But  in  the  possession 
of  the  power  to  employ  the  spell  of  commanding  language,  to 
cany  his  hearers  along  with  him  through  the  most  splendid 
fields  of  ornamental  and  rhetorical  illustration — ^in  the  power 
to  pour  forth  an  amplitude  of  trope  and  imagery,  and  to  arrest 
and  hold  enchained  by  long-protracted  coils  of  arguments  and 
concatenations  of  sonorous  speech — ^we  suppose  Henry  Melvill 
was  not  only  unrivalled  in  his  own  Church,  but  in  every  other 
section  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  England  in  his  time.  He 
was  no  doubt  an  imitator, — ^perhaps  it  would  be  more  respectful 

•  1  SennoDS  by    Henry  MelviU,    B.D.      New    edition.      Two    vols. 
Rivingtotts. 

>  Sennons  on  certain  of  the  Less  Prominent  Facts  and  References  in 
Sacred  Story.    By  Henry  MelviU,  B.D.    Two  vols.    Rivingtons.    1843. 

>  Sermons  preached  before  the  University  of  Cambridge,  1837-39.    By 
Heory  Melvill,  B.D.    Rivingtons. 
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to  say,  he  belonged  (o  the  school — of  Dr.  Chalmers.  It  is  im 
possible  Dot  to  note  the  fact  that  he  must  have  admirevi 
Chalmera  greatly.  He  never  attained  the  perfectly  over- 
whelming power,  he  never  was  able  to  wield  the  sceptre  ol 
nigged  but  all-subduing  majesty,  of  the  great  Scotch  orator;  oq 
the  other  hand,  if  Chalmers  gave  to  Henry  Melvill  his  st>-l(;. 
<  his  sermons  do  not  exhibit  such  an  inexhaustible  variety  of 
'topics  as  those  of  the  English  preacher.  Chalmers  mingled 
the  life  of  the  professor  and  of  the  preacher ;  and  his  work? 
illustrate,  not  only  the  great  pulpit  orator,  but  the  teacher  an.: 
master  of  manifold  sciences.  Henry  Melvill  was  only  ^ 
]>reachcr,  but  he  was  a  varied  and  a  great  one^  on  the  whole. 
surely,  "a  workman  needing  not  to  be  ashamed,  rightly  dividing 
the  word  of  truth,"  He  was  assisted  by  many  circumstances, 
chiefly  in  the  possession  of  a  presence  of  great  dignity  and  s 
voice  of  commanding  strength,  compass,  and  melody ;  the  iit 
flexions  of  which,  if  lacking  accent  and  tenderness,  ye: 
especially  aided  that  richly  rhetorical  and  argumentative 
eloquence,  upon  which  the  method  of  his  pulpit  ministtatioDi 
was  formed. 

It  is  fast  approaching  to  forty  years  now,  since  we  first  took 
the  habit  of  walking  from  our  UtUe  Kentish  village,  as  a  boy  to 
whom  eloquence  was  an  awful  and  inspiring  thing,  to  hear 
Henty  Melvill, — then  a  young  man, — minister  in  Camden  chapel, 
Camberwell,  which  for  many  years  continued  to  be  the  arena 
of  his  most  splendid  coruscations ;  and  although  the  member 
of  aiioilier  church,  we  were  wont  so  far  to  outrage  the  ideas  ci 
duly  and  decorum,  as  very  often,  through  many  years,  to  be  one 
of  the  thronged  and  crowded  congregation  borne  along,  earned 
aloft,  and  instructed  too,  by  the  impulses  which  throbbed  at 
the  spell  of  the  preacher  through  the  vast  audience.  Will  our 
readers  pity  us,  that  it  was  our  pleasure  and  our  pride  in  those 
days  to  stand  at  the  foot  of  the  pulpit  stain  and,  while  he 
ascended  or  descended  the  pulpit,  we — 

"Plucked  hi*  gown,  to  ihu«  the  good  duld's  smile  "T 
We  hope  such  weaknesses  may  be  pardoned ;  they  are  among 
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the  most  pleasant  recollections  of  our  boyhood.  And  now,  as 
our  eye  and  mind  travel  together  over  the  huge  piles  of  his 
sermons  which  lie  before  us  in  his  published  works,  or  in 
"  Golden  Lectures,"  in  the  "  Pulpit,"  the  "  Penny  Pulpit,"  the 
"  Preacher,"  the  "  British  Pulpit,"  and  other  such  publications 
of  the  day,  we  are  enabled  to  form  some  idea  of  his  power  as  a 
pulpit  master.  What  volumes  of  the  man's  sermons  seem  to 
have  been  published  without  his  acknowledgment,  permission, 
or  supervision  i  and  as  we  remark  upon  his  suggestive  and  wise 
words  and  brilliant  expositions,  we  have  set  before  us  in  an 
affecting  manner  the  vast  stores  of  thought  and  speech  uttered 
only  to  pass  away.  In  his  instance  a  brilliant  and  exceptional 
fame  has  rescued  from  entire  decay  what  in  innumerable 
instances  is  only  uttered  to  fade  into  forgetfulness.  We  are 
taught,  as  we  look  along  the  line  of  topics  presented  to  us  by 
him,  what  a  world  of  thought  is  every  week  uttered  from  the 
pulpits  of  our  land,  only  apparently  to  die  and  be  forgotten. 
But  so  it  is  with  every  department  of  mind  and  mental  opera- 
tion— ^sure  hint  that  mind  survives  and  reaps  its  vintage,  and 
has  its  perpetuation  ^d  reward  in  the  tmseen  and  the  in- 
visible. 

If  we  were  to  describe  the  character  of  Henry  MelviU  as  an 
orator, — or  rather,  if  we  had  to  give  a  designation  to  his  works 
in  the  pulpit, — ^we  should  describe  them  as,  and  class  them  all 
beneath  the  description  of,  the  rhetorical  argumentative,.  These 
two  faculties  held  an  equal  balance  in  every  sermoa  The 
sermons  are  rhetorical,  not  that  he  followed  any  chaste  or 
orderly  law  of  rhetoric,  but  all  his  sentences  had  the  flow  and 
roll  of  rhetorical  movement  and  passion ;  but  then  they  were 
not  merely  this,  they  might  have  been  this  and  have  been 
merely  wordy,  almost  unreadable  utterances.  But  he  com- 
manded thought  Thoughtful  men  delighted  to  listen  to  him ; 
it  was  his  habit  from  some  text  to  seize  on  one  thought,  and  to 
ply  it  with  considerable  vigour  and  variety,  rising  frequently  to 
vehemence.  The  man  who  had  been  Second  Wrangler  of  the 
year  in  his  University  could  not  be  suspected  of  condescending 
to  rhilHkh  ebullitions  either  of  thought  or  speech.    We  shall 
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t  ■  •  .■  ,  ■■,  .■.:.  ::. ,:-  z  --rr^.j  j*.:  -jr  ihjB  Henry  MehiE; 
i'.  ;  ■*,  ■- .-  /  .i  T-.-.:^:'t  .■  ;-  thit  s'^  a  r^n  should  have 
f  ••:•■'.,*■:  ■*.-'.'.  T.-A  'iv  w>  few,  wc  may  xmosl  rather  s^ 
n-i:.",  of  '■..I  ■^■■..-./-z  (-v-^'jn  a.-.'l  h-.-r'-i^es  hii  Church  hash 
III  N'T  j.-^wr  lo  !.-;■:  jw.  He  a; ;  ciicl  in  public  indeed  on 
in.r.y  ;--ii 'y.i  i'.r  1,  ar.i  on'e  certainly  received  the  thanks 
'.(  ir.-:  W'lX  i:  of  Coii.m'jns,  moveii  by  Lord  PalmcistoD,  and 
!,.! '([,■:■ '1  l.y  .Mr,  Iti.r..L:i,  for  the  sermon  preached  on  the  day 
(jf  llic  N:itior,.il  F..vt,  before  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
W.-ln.rvl.iy,  M:ir(  h  list,  1855.  Bu  t  Mr.  Mch-ill's  views  w«ie 
not  only  [inmoiirnt'l,  but  in  politics  ihey  were  characterized  by 
ronsiik-Mble  vehemence.  He  was  too  decidedly  aDti-p^>al  to 
jili'.i'.i'  the  ac  cum  mot  la  ling  temper  of  our  times;  and,  earnestly 
Mri|>iural  and  evangelical  in  his  preaching,  he  was  intensely 
I'liii'.ervallvc  of  ccclesiasiical  order,  hence,  although  chaplain 
to  (he  great  Duke  of  Wellington,  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the 
(Jiieen,  etc.,  etc.,  a  canonry  was,  we  believe,  the  only  digni^  to 
whirh  he  attained. 

One  rliaracicHstic  of  Henry  Melvill  as  a  preacher,  we  most 
liy  no  nie.uis  omit  to  mention.  We  should  suppose  hiro  to  have 
ln'cn  a  very  cainesi  student  of  the  Bible;  not,  perhaps,  in  the 
fii-nni'  of  a  close,  verbal,  and  refining  critic  in  its  language,  bnt 
for  the  practical  pur|)oscs  of  the  preacher  and  the  extracting 
frum  it!)  di:ll(;htfiil  lore,  such  lessons  as  were  calculated  cither 
III  inform  the  niiiid  or  to  assail  the  conscience.  We  know  no 
)<ii\ti'hcr  who  dealt  more  honestly,  admirably,  and  effectively 
with  whut  he  hinisetf  called,  in  the  two  volumes  to  whitA  ve 
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have  refeired,  the  "  less  prominent  fiicts  and  references  of  the 
sacred  stoiy."  In  the  two  volumes  he  published,  he  illustrated 
this ;  but  we  have  before  us  and  we  possess  in  our  memory  in- 
numerable other  instances.  He  seems  to  us  to  have  been  an  un- 
wearied searcher  in  the  less  trodden  paths  of  Holy  Scripture  ; 
and  as  we  have  listened  to  him,  while  sometimes  the  announce- 
ment of  the  text  has  startled  the  mind  of  the  listener,  we  be- 
came most  curiously  interested  in  a  course  of  reasoning ;  for 
his  discussion  of  such  texts  was  never  merely  fanciful :  the  Bible 
alwa3rs  stood  before  him  as  coherent  and  one, — a  manifold 
unity, — and  therefore  he  always,  in  the  selection  of  such  topics, 
evolved  some  great  main  truth,  and  linked  the  text  he  had 
chosen  to  a  chain  of  coherency  and  harmony.  It  must  be 
admitted,  that  sometimes,  when  the  vehemency  and  nish  of 
the  preacher's  elaborate  eloquence  had  passed,  or  when,  as  now, 
the  discourses  are  quietly  perused,  some  traces  of  the  fantastic 
appear  to  colour  either  the  main  idea  or  the  illustration ;  thus, 
we  have  in  the  following  passage  a  forcible  view  of  the  way  in 
which  the  preacher  uses  a  comparatively  unused  incident  for 
the  purpose  of  arresting  the  conscience. 

SAUL  IN  THE   CAVE   OF  THE   ENCHANTRESS. 

There  is  something  very  touching  in  the  fact  that  it  was 
Samuel  whom  Saul  desired  the  Witch  of  Endor  to  call  up. 
Samuel  had  boldly  reproved  Saul,  and,  as  it  would  appear,  of- 
fended him  by  his  faithfulness.  There  seems  to  have  been,  for 
many  years,  no  intercourse  between  the  prophet  and  the  king ; 
and  we  have  reason  to  believe,  that,  after  Saul  had  been  re- 
buked for  his  disobedience  in  tlie  matter  of  Amalek,  he  never 
consulted  with  Samuel  on  the  administration  of  his  kingdom. 
He  had  his  creatures  about  him,  servants  who  were  obse- 
quious enough  to  find  him  a  woman  with  a  familiar  spirit,  and 
thus  encourage  him  in  his  wickedness ;  yet  Saul  could  not 
hide  from  himself,  that  the  reprover,  and  not  the  flatterer,  was 
his  best  friend.  And  therefore,  in  the  season  of  sorrow  and 
perplexity,  he  longed  intensely  for  the  honest  and  intrepid 
counsellor  whom  he  had  hated  and  shunned  whilst  danger  was 
unmolesting  him.  **lVAom  shall  I  bring  up  unto  thecf  And 
hesaidy  *^  Bring  me  up,  SamudP  What  a  testimony  to  the 
worth  of  a  friend  who  will  tell  us  of  our  faults,  and  not  leave  us 
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imdislurtw!  in  our  sins  !  \M>at  a  warning,  that  we  hcaiken  to 
^(^h  a  (ritntl  «liilil  we  arc  pnvilcgt-ij  with  his  presence,  lest 
nt  luc  1')  »i-.h  )ii'<  stTvins  when  no  longer  to  be  had.  We 
■  oiild  bLlitve  tiiai  hertin  is  ,Sa:il  an  in5tance  of  what  frequent- 
ly'mur*,  Hiiw  m.iny  who  h.ivc  dt-^insed  the  ad*-ice  of  a  father 
or  a  ni')ihi.-r,  am!  ktIcvcJ  iheir  parcnis  by  opj)Osition  and  dis- 
ol't'lu-rHc,  Ion;;  l<itit:rly  to  bring  them  back  when  they  have 
ymc  <]'(»n  to  thi-  p-ave,  that  thty  may  have  the  benefit  of  the 
<  ijunscl  wliii  h  lhi.y  once  sli^ihttd  and  sromed !  If  they  could 
j;')  to  the  ntcromanrer  in  the  hour  of  their  distress,  it  would  «.rf 
lie,  "liiitif^  me  up  the  companion  who  cheered  me  in  my 
)^.iii.'<ics,  who  was  uith  me  at  the  revel  and  the  dance  and  the 
jiiiKhc  sliijw ;"  hut,  "  Jiriag  me  up  the  father,  with  his  grey 
ji.iirs,  who  Mtlt-ninly  told  me  that  the  way  of  trangressors  was 
iintii,  or  the  moihtT  who,  with  weeping  eyes  and  broken 
voire,  adnvmished  nic  af^ainst  sinful  indulgences."  Yes,  it  is 
when  the  (inrents  are  removed,  end  the  children  have  teamed 
by  wrelchc<l  experience  thai  there  is  do  peace  in  the  paths  of 
un^u<lUness,  then  it  is  that  memory  recalls  their  customary 
sL-ats,  and  dwells  on  their  look  and  their  tone,  when  pressing 
on  iheir  ofri]>riiig  ihc  truths  of  the  Bible ;  then  it  is  that  there 
rises  in  the  biarl  the  passing  thought,  "  Oh  that  we  could  but 
rail  them  back ;  we  would  hearken  to  their  counsel,  and  not 
vex  them,  as  we  once  did,  by  our  waywardness  and  disobe- 
dience." It  is  the  same  with  regard  to  the  faithful  friend  or 
the  faithful  minister.  These  are  individuals  whom,  however 
disliked  and  avoided  whilst  everything  went  smoothly,  because 
they  s])ared  not  your  vices,  and  warned  you  of  your  danger, 
you  wish  to  recall  when  evil  days  come  and  sorrows  are  mul- 
tij>licd.  Saul  called  up  Samuel ;  the  Witch  of  Endor  must  sum- 
mon forth  the  inflexible  reprover.  And  yet,  if  we  neglect  the 
[,ord,  and  continue  to  resist  the  strivings  of  His  Spirit,  so  that 
at  length  He  departs  from  you  as  He  departed  from  Saul,  what 
would  it  avail  that  the  grave  could  give  up  its  inhabitant — if 
the  parent,  or  the  friend,  or  the  minister  should  return  at  your 
bidding  ?  The  son  who  remembers  with  anguish  of  spirit  how 
he  despised  the  command  of  his  father  and  forsook  the  law  oi 
his  mother,  around  whom,  as  around  Saul,  are  gathering  the 
Philistines,  and  who  feels  in  his  dreadful  extremity,  thai  he 
must  de])nrt  and  pay  the  penalty  of  a  long  life  of  dissoluteness 
— what  profit  would  it  be  to  him,  if  the  earth  should  open,  and 
the  wcll-remcnibered  form  come  up,  covered  with  a  mande  ? 
The  father  or  the  mother  could  only  say  to  him,  "  Why  hast 
ihou  disijuieled  me,  to  bring  me  up  f  and  whei^fore  dost  thoa 
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ask  of  me,  seemg  the  Lord  has  departed  from  thee,  and  become 
thine  enemy  ?"  The  man  who  has  neglected  God  till  he  comes 
to  die,  and  to  whose  agitated  cries  God  then  vouchsafes  no 
answer,  oh,  those  who  entreated  him,  and  watched  over  him, 
and  left  him,  as  their  best  legacy,  the  counsel,  ''  Seek  the  Lord 
while  He  may  be  found,  call  upon  Him  while  He  is  near  " — 
they  might  be  simimoned  to  his  bedside,  and  there  they  might 
stand  as  Samuel  stood  before  Saul;  but  they  could  breathe  no 
consolation,  they  could  but  remind  him  how  he  had  squandered 
away  opportunities,  they  could  but  tell  him,  that  if  the  Lord 
were  indeed  turned  to  be  his  enemy,  it  was  because  he  had 
put  scorn  on  ten  thousand  mercies. 

We  take  another  instance,  of  a  less  practical,  even  of  an 
eminently  fanciful  character,  on — 

"  The  Young  Man  in  the  Linen  Cloth,  or  Shroud." 

The  incident  in  the  story  of  the  crucifixion  is  mentioned  in 
Markxiv.  51,  52,  ^'And  there  followed  him  a  certain  young 
man,  having  a  linen  doth  cast  about  his  naked  body;  and  the 
young  men  laid  hold  on  him  :  and  he  left  the  linen  cloth,  and 
fled  from  them  naked,"  What  light,  he  inquires,  docs  this  cir- 
cumstance throw  on  the  concluding  scenes  of  Christ's  life? 
What  is  the  import  of  this  young  man  who  rises  suddenly,  like 
a  spectre  in  the  crowd,  and  as  suddenly  disappears  ?  First  he 
notices,  that  although  called  a  linen  doth,  the  Greek  implies 
that  it  was  the  sindon,  a  garment  only  use'd  either  as  a  shroud 
for  the  dead  or  as  the  mark  of  peculiar  consecration,  holiness, 
and'sanctity  of  life;  a  quite  peculiar  kind  of  clothing.  This,  then, 
is  involved  in  the  narrative:  A  young  man  is  seen  whose  dress 
betokens  his  especial  strictness  and  sanctity  of  life;  and 
the  crowd  breaks  forth  into  animosity  against  hiniy  in  con- 
sistency with  that  murderous  design  against  Christ,  who  had 
rebuked  unholiness.  Thus  the  dress  of  the  young  man  gives 
(i)  the  clue  to  his  character,  and  (2)  the  cause  of  his  treat- 
ment ;  but  (3)  it  shadows  a  yet  deeper  meaning.  And  here  was 
especially  the  strange  fancy  of  the  preacher.  As  on  the  great 
day  of  Atonement  the  two  goats  were  presented  at  the  door  of 
the  Tabernacle,  one  for  sacrifice,  and  the  other  the  scapegoat, 
which  was  to  be  led  into  the  wilderness  bearing  the  sins  of  the 
people, — so  the  preacher  conceives  in  the  crowd  some  devout 
and  aged  Jew,  impressed  by  the  possible  Messiahship  of  Christ 
exclaiming,  "  Oh  for  someUiing  of  the  like  double  representa- 
tion,  if  this  indeed  be  the  victim  appointed  of  God  for  the  rC' 
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dtrnptiin  of  the  •■or! !  I  Oh  for  something  to  cocrcspopd  to  the 
B'.it  c^'-iyr.-  s-  «-.;:  ,t  Io  the  riit  d>":ng:''  The  double  tyyie 
«  I.  rti.'.'-:—  !.  if  y"-i  '>-'^:nt:  ih-it  the  crowd,  with  Judas  at  thc.r 
h<-  ■'!,  ! .  -i  h'l  1.  ri'it  or.lv  i:;'ici  Je-Ms.  bat  on  the  young  nun 
wl.o  f 'l!  '*'-■'!  H.:n.  rl'iti.ol  in  the  sir.'ion,  the  linen  garment  or 
^hr.'i'l  <J-:ill>  KTi;  ;•.<!  ruuml  ihc  dead.  "  I  look,"  exclaims 
tf,c  pr-'u  i.i.r,  "  on  ti..i  s;p(.Ttrc-i.ke  fi^iire,  this  scarcely  earth Iv 
f'.rm,  hi'mcil  in  prave  clothes,  as  I  would  upon  a  prophet 
n:"-ii  up  to  ullcr  a  pn-ihttion  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus.  The 
yiiiins  m.in  was  l.ruii^-lit  uj-on  the  scene,  clothed  as  an  ii>- 
h.ilii'.iiit  of  Ihc  grave,  that  there  might  be  a  filling  up  of  the 
picture  of  that  very  person,  who  was  now  being  hurried  to  an 
ij'noin.rii'jus  end,  breaking  loose  from  the  hold  of  the  sepul- 
rlire  it-,tlf,  Icavini;  o'idence  behind  in'thehnen  clothes  bid 
by  tli>  rnselves,'  of  His  having  s[>oiled  death  of  its  sting  and  the 
grave  of  its  viclory," 

Surely  our  readers  will  regard  this  as  a  stiflicientl;  ringnlir 
illusiracion  of  the  preacher's  fanciful  application  (rf  a  text 

Hut  we  will  take  another  sermon, showing  Mr.  MelviU's treat- 
ment of  the  less  noticed  circumstances  of  Scripture ;  aiid  this 
happily  illustrates  his  power  when  his  imagination  was  more 
completely  beneath  the  command  of  reason.  Our  instance 
shall  be— 

Pilate's  Wife. 

"  When  he  was  set  down  on  the  judgment  seat,  his  wife  sent 
unto  him,  sayin^^,  Have  thou  nothing  to  do  with  that  just  man  ; 
for  I  have  suffered  many  thinj^s  this  da^  in  a  dream  because  of 
Him  "  {Matthew  xxvii.  19).  Remarks  tn  Exordium  (t)  \Miat  a 
scene  I  the  judge  acquits  the  prisoner,  and  at  the  same  time  de- 
livers Him  to  death.  He  wishes  to  have  no  share  in  the  murder 
about  to  be  committed,  though  it  could  not  be  committed  but 
by  his  order  and  concurrence,  (a)  Wondrously  ordered  by 
God,  that  the  enemies  of  Christ  should  be  witnesses  to  His 
righteousness  I  The  principle  of  conscience  was  not  donnant  in 
Pilale  \  but,  on  the  contrary,  acted  nHth  faithfulness  and  vigour. 
(;{)  This  was  not  all.  Singular  circumstance  1  at  the  moment 
Pilale  was  talcing  his  place  on  the  judgment  seat,  comes  a 
message  of  entreaty  and  warning  from  his  wife.  We  know 
nothing  of  her.  Hail  she  been  inclined  to  receive  Jesus  as  a 
prophet  ?  More  probably  she  had  known  and  cared  nothing 
about  Him  till  this  supernatural  vision  or  visitation  infonniDg 
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her  of  His  innocence  and  of  the  peril  of  treating  Him  as  an 
enemy.    But  from  the  incident  occur  the  following  lessons : — 

I.  We  have  an  illustration  how  men  can  be  fully  independent 
in  the  doing,  and  therefore  thoroughly  chargeable  with 
the  doing,  things  on  which  God  has  long  before  de- 
termined. No  human  action  not  foreseen  by  God,  and 
no  action  prejudicially  biassed  by  Him.  We  must  not 
reject  either  one  of  these  truths ;  the  harmony  of  two 
truths  is  itself  a  third  truth,  eta  God  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  causing  the  wicked  actions  which  He  over- 
rules or  employs ;  but  all  the  guilt  rests  with  men,  even 
when  it  seems  indispensable  to  the  bringing  round  of 
Divine  purposes.  All  this  is  especially  set  forth  in  Pilate. 

1.  Crucifixion  was  marked  out  as  the  mode  of  our  Lord's 

decease. 

2.  He  could  not  have  been  crucified,  excepting  through  in- 

strumentality of  the  Romans,  crucifixion  being  a  Roman, 
not  a  Jewish  mode  of  execution. 

3.  You  cannot  see  how  the  plan  of  human  deliverance  could 

have  gone  forward  on  the  supposition  that  Pilate  had 
been  finn  in  defending  our  Lord. 

4  You  accumulate  a  remarkable  variety  of  incidents  in  this 
fact.  You  have  the  whole  scheme  of  redemption  depen- 
dent, you  may  say,  on  Pilate's  ordering  the  crucifixion 
of  Christ ;  and  you  have  a  direct  interference  of  God  to 
procure  that  Pilate  should  order  His  release.  There  is 
no  denying  the  appearance  of  contradiction.  The  great 
lesson  is,  that  however  our  actions  have  been  foreknown 
and  overruled  by  God,  we  shall  be  answerable  for  them 
as  resulting  from  our  own  will  Impossible  for  any  one 
to  take  refuge  in  God's  foreknowledge  of  his  sins,  as 
having  made  them  unavoidable.  Witness  Pilate. 
I  ?.  Observe  how  the  method  used  by  God  was  eminendy  fitted 
to  prevail  with  the  Roman  Governor ;  and  how,  therefore, 
it  cut  o£f  all  excuse  when  he  gave  up  Jesus  to  the  multi- 
tude. 

I.  Singuiarj  thai  the  vision  was  to  Pilatis  wife,  and  not  to 
Pilate  himself.  Perhaps,  in  addition  to  obedience  to 
the  vision,  there  may  have  been  the  desire  implied  to 
please  the  party  to  whom  it  had  been  granted.  The 
attachment  of  Pilate  to  his  wife  may  have  been  great 
The  terrors  of  the  vision  more  effective  through  the 
tears  and  entreaties  of  her  whom  he  loved,  etc. 

2*  ThuS|  God^  in  His  dealings  with  Pilate^  was  providing  for 
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His  ezcn  rviduahcn^  storing  op  material  eridence 
arair.st  the  R.min.  He  does  it,  not  bjr  causing  a  sp^it 
to  pa^>s  t<t':rc  L:nx,  as  Icfore  Eliphai;  or  as  «hen  i  W 
S-n;-il  ar  m:  in  t  c  <.i\c  of  the  sorceress,  not  the  «w . 
I :.  ^'■.r .  :n  arl  rr.\  ii^n.^is  vo.cc,  Lji  through  the  ineii:.jr. 

3,  T-'is  a  x^ry  c.  *s«^.'*  SiiJi  ui/k  GcJ.  to  Ci*nvfy  r^fn\f  jrj 
ujr^ir^  thrcu^h  (k^  ck^KK^J  cf  tkt  affcctwns.  Let  th  5 
L<  J-  n  icreU  ly  ih:>se  »ho  arc  conscious  of  bein^  at- 
titkcii  throUj^h  wi-at  ne  nuy  define  as  the  aven-jeof 
the  afreet;-,  r.s. 

III.  Oh<rit  h.-u  it  increased  tht  criminahty  of  PilaU^  thai  th 
me;sj^  €  cj  ku  wije  reached  kim  at  that  very  momatt  of  his 
tjJtiK^  tfu  juJcnent  seat.  And  now  the  message,  **  1  have 
surYcrcd  many  thinjs  this  day  in  a  dream  because  of 
HinL**  We  quite  U^ieze  that  the  same  accurate  timing  :* 
tvarnin;^  ard  admcnitu  n  is  t<f  be  traced  in  the  experience  cf 
all,  Provuicnce  casts  obstacles  in  the  way  cif  sinners. 
There  will  be  something  of  the  like  testimony  agains: 
every  e\'il-<ir»cr. 

Peroration,  (i)  What  a  scene  will  it  be,  when  this  Roman 
stands  forth  to  an>>%cr  for  himself  at  the  tribunal  of 
Christ, — the  Judj^e  the  pri>oner,  the  Prisoner  the  Judje ! 
Christ  was  arra-.^^ned  before  Pilate,  now  Pilate  must  be 
arraiioied  bek)re  Christ 

(2)  And  will  not  his  own  ^ife  be  a  witness  against  Pilate? 
Affecting  probability !  relations  and  friends  giung  evi- 
dence a^Minbt  the  impenitent  It  will  not  be  the  wife 
of  Pilate  alone  that  will  lilt  her  voice  a^jainst  her  bus- 
band. 

(3)  Our  wish  for  the  yet  unconverted  amongst  you  is,  that, 

like  Pilate*s  wife,  you  might  be  made  to  suffer  many 
things  because  of  Christ.  Oh  for  the  vision  !  Oh  for  the 
dream  !  The  vision  which  should  scatter  every  other, 
the  dream  which  might  break  your  fatal  slimibers,  etc, 
eta 

We  have  taken  the  liberty,  and  perhaps  may  yet  again,  to  put 
an  impressive  sermon, — a  very  average  specimen  of  Mr.  Melvill's 
preaching, — into  the  fonn  of  outline ;  not  that  he  preached  upon 
this  plan.  When  we  first  heard  him,  in  his  earliest  days  of 
preaching,  he  adopted  the  method,  but  soon  abandoned  it,  and 
quite  disdained  the  announcement  of  heads,  divisions,  and 
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topics  of  discourse  j  indeed,  they  manifestly  became  mifitted  to 
his  style.  A  somewhat  arbitraiy  distinction  discriminates  be- 
tween the  oration  and  the  sermon.  Perhaps  we  usually  under- 
stand by  the  oration  a  spoken,  in  contradistinction  to  a  written 
discourse ;  but  we  also  imderstand  something  more.  An  oration 
is  of  the  most  highly-wrought,  flowing,  and  inflamed  order  of 
oratory ;  and  such  certainly  were  these  sermons.  The  speech 
was  a  long,  continuous,  and  unbroken  roll;  paragraphs  of  course, 
but  every  paragraph  like  huge  Atlantic  or  Pacific  waves ;  and 
for  the  most  part  the  commencement  of  each  new  paragraph 
in  close  concatenation  with  what  had  gone  before.  To  break 
these  by  the  announcement  of  heads,  would  have  been  to 
interfere  with  the  embodiment,  the  imity  and  harmony  of  the 
whole,  and  would  have  been  as  much  out  of  place  as  in  an  epic 
poem. 

We  should  like  to  present  our  readers  with  a  catena  of 
some  of  the  texts  from  which  Mr.  Melvill  preached,  and  the 
frequently  singular  topics  which  they  suggested  to  his  mind. 
Shall  we  say  he  was  a  master  of  paradox  ?  It  is  not  usually  a 
compliment  to  bestow  upon  any  writer  or  speaker.  We  have 
already  implied  that  all  his  sermons  were  characterized  by  a 
main  purpose  of  usefulness,  and  by  a  power  of  discussion 
which  usually,  certainly  at  the  time,  bore  the  argument  into 
the  mind  of  his  hearer.  We  shall  select  a  few;  some,  as  in 
those  we  first  cite,  present  the  preacher's  method,  to  which 
we  have  alluded,  of  dealing  with  texts  more  recondite,  and 
which  would  be  scarcely  likely  to  be  selected  by  ordinary' 
preachers. 

"  The  Half  Shekel  Atonement."  Text — Exodus  xxx.  15. 
"  77u  rich  shall  not  give  more^  and  the  poor  shall  not  give  less 
than  half  a  shekel^  when  they  give  an  offering  unto  the  Lord,  to 
make  an  atonement  for  yow  souls J^  The  chief  doctrine  taught, — 
A  moral  design,  in  which  the  rich  and  poor  had  an  equal  con- 
cern ;  teaching  at  once  the  dependency  of  all  lives  and  souls  upon 
God  The  exhibition  of  the  estimate  of  life  as  the  seed-time  of 
eternity,  and  that  the  beggar  pining  in  his  wretchedness,  and 
the  monarch  whose  death  shakes  an  empire  like  an  earthquake. 


^cii  L-Xs  X.  tri:  esc  Z'SX  bdam  God,  vbo  i***""'^  the 

U3t  c:ci=i=  frxi  tl .  tsa:::::^  ^^  iZ  w^d  need  :he 

i---^_jr  !=•:  iiEi^-u^_  ;u;  LiZ  x  e>££^  Tw::<rsce.  was  ih; 

•Tfci  r  ir  5  Nlft*  T;ii— I>r=err-3c:TEii  6,  7.  -7? 
J  hrSi  m£:S  .-•-.-**  K  jr  ':*f'-*t  tis  =«  /ir  r  j»  w  at/  frw^  «r-  loi 
fhf  fr.inJ.  T ■  -ri^Tiin  f*t.'%.'K^  .•'^,  tr e:^j,M^ tkt  dam  ttOiig 
tfvm  li^ j.-^^r  .■»»*-•  '••"^T^-  'i»  ^'-/  *-t  !-tx  t/u dim  risk 
liej.v^cr  !i£  .'i/*  ."iiJ"  t«  «Ti  r:-v  Id  :it  iim  ^.  and  taJcetht 
yiitrzU  f':t.  l':si  H  m^  .V  =■•-=■-"*  t'-it,  a^  that  tkiyn  tmayai 
/Ti-.'-^.-'V  -*'-'-"  Z"-i:>Tw. — Cl:  heiT-^  ocr  text,  almost  cvciy 
one  "Tj  be  d  -rr-i*-!  to  eT:-i  rs.  "  D,<s  God  take  care  for 
Inrdj?"  a;=.:«  sr=LfJ-..r^  ts  prjToke  a  smile,  in  a  bird's  nest 
lefng  &  K;l;fCl  f?r  a  s<rn;:a.  !:  is  a  p-recejit  agAiost  the 
improi-l-iesi  a:;d  »Ai:::J  ijpc^rliHon  of  GoJ's  creatures' 
God  has  consecraied  trf-^s.  t-c  rarefJ  in  n-ligion  how  yoj 
make  thaes  of  trSes.  Tr.ere  is  a  tr-ol  of  obetiiencc  in  a  com- 
mandroent  of  which  we  car.r.ot  alwiys  s*«  the  reasons. 

Others,  as  in  the  fjl'.-i."?.  set  fonh  his  more  simple  and 
practical  power  in  deil^r.g  wi-ii  a  teit;  we  give  no  ootlinc, 
but  merely  exh:'L)it  the  leailirg  idea.  Our  readers  scarcely 
need  to  be  informed  that  Mr.  MeUill's  siennons  wen  mostly 
topical. 

"  Secont)  Thoughts  kot  the  best  in  Religion."  Text 
— Ps.  cxix.  60.  "  /  maJe  haste  and  ddayed  net  to  keep  T^y 
eommandmmis."  Doarines—W't  often  hear  the  saying,  "Second 
thoughts  are  best"  This  does  not  hold  in  the  religious  life.  In 
the  context  the  Psahnist  saj-s,  "I  thought  on  my  ways,  and 
turned  my  feet  unto  Thy  testimonies,"  that  is,  I  did  not  wait 
to  think  again.  In  religion  it  may  be  a  deadly  habit  to  take 
time  to  reflect     Make  haste. 

"  Thi  Power  op  Religion  to  Strengthen  the  Human 
Intellect."  Text— Ps.  cxix.  130.  "  77k  etOranu  of  TV 
WordgivtihBght,Ugivethutideritandi»gtotkesimpU.''  DectriM. 
-If  all  the  books  in  the  world  were  assembled  together,  the 
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Bible  would  as  much  take  the  lead  in  disciplining  the  under- 
standing as  in  directing  the  soul.  It  will  not  make  astronomers, 
chemists,  or  linguists,  but  there  is  a  great  difference  between 
strengthening  the  mind  and  storing  it  with  information. 

"  St.  Paul  a  Tent-maker."  Text. — Acts  xviii.  3.  ^^And 
because  he  was  of  the  same  crafts  he  abode  with  them  and  wrought j 
for  by  their  occupation  they  were  tent-makers^*  Doctrine, — ^The 
honour  God  puts  upon  industry ;  and  that  where  He  has  ap- 
pointed means  He  will  not  work  miracles.  A  libel  on  religion 
to  represent  honest  trade  as  necessarily  detrimental  to  the  soul. 
On  the  contrary,  God's  ordinance  of  labour  may  be  followed 
with  benefit  to  the  soul.  "  When  God  led  the  Eastern  Magi  to 
Christ,  He  led  them  by  a  star:  He  attacked  them,  so  to  speak, 
through  the  avenue  of  their  profession ;  their  great  employment 
was  that  of  observing  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  God  sanctified 
their  astronomy.  He  might  have  taught  them  by  other  methods 
which  seem  to  us  more  direct,  but  it  pleased  Him  to  put  honour 
on  their  occupation,  and  to  write  His  lessons  in  that  glittering 
alphabet  with  which  their  studies  had  made  them  especially 
conversant  We  believe,  if  men  went  to  their  daily  employ- 
ments expecting  to  receive  messages  from  God  through  trade 
and  through  labour,  as  well  as  through  preaching  and  com- 
munion, there  would  be  a  vast  advancing  towards  spiritual 
excellence." 

But  we  could  furnish  many  very  admirable  illustrations  of 
simply  t?u  textual  method. 

An  instance  of  this  occurs  in  his  treatment  of  Deut 
xxxii  10.  ''He  found  him  in  a  desert  land,  and  in  the 
waste  howling  wilderness ;  He  led  him  about.  He  instructed 
him.  He  kept  him  as  the  apple  of  His  eye."  I. — ^The  Primary 
application  of  the  text,  as  a  sunmiary  of  all  that  had  been 
suffered  by  the  Israelites  and  all  that  had  been  done  by  God 
on  their  behalf.  II. — ^The  peculiar  manner  in  which  it  adapts 
itself  to  our  own  times  and  to  our  own  cases,  ist  We  have 
the  picture  of  the  believer  in  his  natural  state — ^in  a  desert 
land.  2nd.  In  his  regenerate  state — found  of  God  and  in- 
stnicted.    3rd.  In  his  guarded  state — ''  kept" 
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The  following  is  not  so  much  textual  as  ezpositoiy,  and  it  is 
singular  and  hajipy.  ' 

"A  Song  OF  Decrees."  Text — Ps.  cxxii.  "I  wilt  lift  mp 
my  eye!  unto  the  hilU"  etc  Perhaps  the  true  text  is  the  desig- 
nation of  this  Psalm,  "  A  Song  of  Degrees."  Every  verse  is 
trcaied  as  a  decree  of  advancement  in  the  spiritual  life,  begin- 
ning with  help  from  the  eternal  "  hills"  for  the  trials  <rf  time, 
closing  with  preservation  "  for  evermore." 

The  following  may  be  said  to  be  entirely  topical 

"The  Wit  and  the  Madman."  Text — Eccles.  ii.  a.  "/ 
M:d  of  lauRhter,  Jtis  mad:  and  of  mirth,  Whatdoeth  itt"  Doc- 
irine. — ^The  insanity  of  merely  merry  views  of  life,  and  the  mad- 
ness and  danger  of  satire,  and  exaggerated  laughter  applied  to 
serious  things. 

"The  Advantages  of  a  State  or  Expectation.**  Text 
—Lara,  iii,  36.  "  //  ii  good  that  a  man  shjmld  both  hope  and 
quidly  wait  for  the  salvation  of  the  Lord."  Doctrine, — That  it 
is  for  our  profit  that  we  be  uncertain  as  to  issues,  etc  "  We 
lake  the  case,  for  example,  of  a  man  who,  at  the  age  of  thirty, 
is  enabled,  through  the  operations  of  grace  to  look  in  faith  to 
the  Mediator;  by  this  looking  in  faith  the  roan  is  justified,  and 
if,  therefore,  the  indi\-idual  died  at  thirty,  he  would  sleep  in 
Jesus.  But  after  being  justified,  the  man  is  left  thirty  years 
upon  earth — years  of  care,  and  toil,  and  striving  with  sin ;  and 
during  those  years  he  hopes  and  waits  for  salvation.  At  length 
he  obtains  salvation,  and  thus,  at  the  close  of  thirty  years,  takes 
possession  of  an  inheritance  to  which  his  title  was  clear  at  the 
Lpc-ginning.  Now,  wherein  can  lie  the  advantageousness  of  this 
.arrangement  Thirty  years  which  might  have  been  spent  in  the 
enjoying,  are  spent  in  the  hoping  and  waiting ;  and  unless  the 
reality  shall  fall  short  of  the  expectation,  how  can  It  be  true, 
that  it  is  "  good  that  a  man,*'  etc.,  etc  Wc  think  that  no  £ur 
i;xplaDation  can  be  given,  imless  you  bring  into  account  the  dif^ 
fcrencc  of  the  portions  to  be  assigned  hereafter  to  the  righteous, 
etc,  etc.  It  is  telling  the  warrior  that  night-shades  are  gather- 
ing and  the  victory  is  not  yet  complete;  it  is  telling  the 
traveller  the  sun  is  declining,  and  there  are  highs'  peaks  to  be 
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scaled.  Is  it  not  good  that  I  hope  and  wait,  when  each  moment 
may  add  a  jewel  to  the  crown,  a  plume  to  the  wing,  a  city  to 
the  sceptre  ?  "  etc. 

The  foregoing  passage  may  exhibit  at  once  the  vice  and 
peculiarity  of  Mr.  MelvilFs  thought  and  diction. 

"  The  Difficulties  of  Scripture."  Text — 2  Peter  liL  16. 
— "  In  which  are  some  things  hard  to  be  understood,^*  etc  Doc- 
trine.— "  The  finding  a  thing  hard  to  be  understood,  ministers 
to  my  consciousness  that  I  am  no  perishable  creature,  destined 
to  a  finite  existence,  but  a  child  of  eternity  appointed  to  sur- 
vive the  dissolution  of  matter.  I  can  thank  God,  that  He  has 
given  to  us  a  Bible  which  is  not  in  every  part  to  be  explained," 
etc. 


A  SERMON  BY  THE  REV.  PAXTON  HOOD. 
"  Behold  an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  is  no  guile."— John  i.  47. 

Finest  paintings  or  portraits  are  those  which  fill  the  eye 
and  fix  it  by  their  imadomed  simplicity;  in  which  there  is  no- 
thing superfluous,  nothing  to  call  the  attention  away  from  the 
distinctly  defined  character  marked  in  the  features.  Inferior 
courtly  artists,  such  as  Lawrence,  spend  much  time  in  haber- 
dasheiy,  in  dress,  in  attitude,  in  the  studious  introduction  of 
the  scenery  in  the  back  ground.  Vandyke,  Velasquez, 
Reynolds,  care  usually  only  for  feature,  form,  character.  We 
have  such  a  portrait  here ;  here  are  two  or  three  bold  out- 
lines, not  unfilled,  as  we  shall  see,  by  certain  shades  and 
colours ;  but  we  have  a  portrait  striking  and  attractive  in  its 
simplicity.  It  arrests  us.  "Behold  an  Israelite  indeed,  in 
whom  is  no  guile  I"  one  of  the  first  and  foremost  of  the  little 
group  in  which  the  human  manifestation  of  the  Church  had 
its  origin. 
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Jcs^  must  often 
have  f-:t:h;i  watir  !\r  II-$  miv-'ir,  cr  Hjnself  stayed  to  le- 
fre-h  H.s  •J'.-r-t.  Hcrr  He  s^cnt  so  many  years  in  working  as 
is  most  pr.lille,  ::>-S  'jie  07 res s,  the  ce-iir,  or  the  terebintL 
It  seems  certi^n  He  CzJ  oi  the  h.lls  Talor,  Elndor,  Cana,  etc, 
thence  His  eve  rc^stcd  on  L';e  d.^unt  sex  But  the  time  has 
come — **  the  Word  **  whi-  h  condescended  "  to  be  made  flesh  " 
has  met  here  the  fjlr.css  of  tinie  ;  He  must  leave  the  peaceful 
scene;  He  is  bcckond  away  towards  Galilee,  towards  the 
Jordan,  towards  Jerusalem  ;  marvellous  announcements  reach 
Him.  The  story  of  the  text  takes  up  a  period  of  the  life 
alrearly  recited  in  the  fourth  of  Matthew.  By  what  instincts 
moved,  we  know  not.  He  had  gone  up  into  the  wilderness ;  He 
had  suffered  temptation ;  He  had  hastened  to  the  baptism  oi 
John  at  the  ferry-house  of  Jordan — Bethabara,  that  is,  literally, 
the  House  of  the  Ferry ;  over  those  waters  had  descended  the 
Heavenly  Dove,  resting  on  Him.  John  had  been  inspired  to 
proclaim  His  mission,  and,  it  would  seem,  had  followed  Him  on 
His  return  road  to  Nazareth.  Henceforth  no  more  obscurity, 
no  more  the  unknown  cottage,  no  more  the  untracked  footstep, 
no  more  the  life  of  the  villager  !  He  ynVL  go  forth,  even  to  this 
place  He  will  return ;  but,  while  in  reading  the  Scriptures  of 
Isaiah,  the  wild  multitude  will  seek  His  death,  attempting  to 
hurl  Him  from  the  horns  of  yonder  distant  hill,  He  will  know 
the  **  straitening  "  until  His  baptism  of  blood  shall  be  accom- 
plished. Such  were  the  circumstances  in  which  this  first 
chapter  in  the  story  of  the  Chmxh  opens. 

Now  I    seem  to   have   called   off  your  attention   fixun 
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Nathanaely  for  it  is  only  with  him  I  have  to  do.  Several  cha- 
racters are  mentioned;  but  for  the  time  he  is  centre,  the 
**  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  was  no  guile."  You  must  transfer 
your  minds  to  the  contemporary  traditions  of  that  old  time. 
Among  certain  serious  minds  there  was  a  stir  in  the  mountain 
hamlet  Jesus  could  never  have  been  quite  obscure;  and 
now  strange  rumours  from  Bethabara  and  from  the  Baptist 
surround  Him  with  a  haze  of  gloiy  and  wonder. 

Let  us  attempt  to  realize  the  human  associations  of  the  text 
In  those  days  and  in  that  neighbourhood  were  two  friends ; 
Cana  of  Galilee  was  the  residence  of  one  (John  xxi.  2),  the 
subject  of  our  text,  Nathanael ;  the  name  of  his  friend  was 
Philip.  It  is  to  be  inferred  tiiat  the  communication  made  by 
him  to  Nathanael  was  the  result  of  previous  correspondence 
and  intercourse.  Tradition  has  assigned  to  Nathanael  the 
reputation  of  being  learned  in  the  law,  and  higher  in  social 
rank  than  most  of  those  who  first  responded  to  the  Saviour's 
call;  the  grove  of  sycamore,  or  fig-trees,  was  the  frequent  haunt 
of  the  meditative  Jew ;  there,  in  the  groves  around  his  house  at 
Cana,  he  had  consulted  the  prophets,  he  had  oflen  "  sought 
what,  and  what  manner  of  time,  the  Spirit  signified,  when  it 
testified  of  the  sufferings  of  Messiah  and  the  glory  that  should 
follow ;"  often  there  had  Philip  sought  him,  often  beneath  those 
shades  they  had  conversed  together.  When,  therefore,  the  Lord 
had  found  Philip,  who,  in  some  dim  way,  became  convinced 
of  His  Messiahship,  nothing  was  more  natural  than  that  he 
should  visit  his  fiiend  at  Cana,  and  say  to  him  with  the  joy  and 
enthusiasm  of  a  young  and  hearty  believer,  "We  have  found 
Him  of  whom  Moses  in  the  law  and  the  prophets  did  write." 
This  implies,  I  think,  that  they  were  no  strangers  to  each 
other ;  they  had  talked  of  all  those  matters  before,  and  there 
was  none  the  less  a  good  heart  in  it,  a  good  intelligence,  be- 
cause of  the  crude  information  about  the  person — "  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  the  son  of  Joseph" — as  one  has  said,  only  four  words 
and  scarce  a  word  of  truth  among  them  all.  Jesus  was  not  of 
Nazareth,  nor  was  He  the  son  of  Joseph. 

L  I  would  make  some  preliminary  remarks  on  the  first 
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impressions  given  to  us  by  this  story  and  character  of  Nathanad. 

(i)  In  si>iie  of  the  high  eulogy  of  our  Lord,  /  cannot 
but  say  what  a  bad  impression  in  fact  he  makes  upon  us  at 
first.  He  seems  to  come  before  us  as  a  narrow  mind,  a  mmd 
intliicnccd  by  prejudices.  In  reply  to  Philip's  enthusiasm,  he 
dtjiibts,  he  is  cnuiious,  he  seems  even  to  be  fault-finding;  he 
is  tharaderi/ed  by  severity;  his  speech  rings  like  the  echo  of  a 
narrow  mind,  **  Can  any  good  come  out  of  Nazareth  ?"  And 
even  when  the  Lord  greets  him  in  the  words  of  our  text,  there 
is  a  tone  of  suspicion  in  the  words,  "Whence  knowest  thou 
mc  ?"  Qualities  are  mixed  in  all,  even  as  a  beech  has  beauti- 
ful qualities  and  grave  defects — it  is  very  graceful,  but  it  is  more 
sul)ject  to  the  worm,  it  has  litUe  strength,  and  it  shrinks. 

We  ought  perhaps  to  give  to  Nathanael,  as  St  Augustine  in 
his  exposition  does,  the  credit  of  quoting  what  I  believe  was  a 
well-known  proverb,  often  used  derisively,  **Then  will  a  good 
thing  come  out  of  Nazareth ;"  so  that  it  was  suitable  to  either 
reading  ;  it  is  as  likely  that  good  should  come  from  thence  as 
that  good  should  come  from  this.  It  was  a  lowly  region,  but 
filled  with  a  rude  barbarian  people ;  this  was  the  Lord's  home ; 
also  it  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nathanael's  home  ;  he  was 
not  proof  against  the  prejudices  of  his  education ;  a  narrow 
mind  is  often  also  the  soil  on  which  grow  many  holy  fruits.  As 
the  Churchman  is  slow  to  believe  that  any  beautiful  thing  can 
bloom  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dissent,  as  we, all  are  in  danger 
of  doubting  if  true  things,  real  things,  good  things,  can  bloom 
in  any  soil  not  our  own ;  so  with  NathanacL  He  also  was, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  under  the  influence  of  class  prejudices 
and  ideas  of  caste.  Surely  the  Lord  came  to  subvert  such 
ideas;  and  we  say  not,  Jesus  of  Jerusalem,  but  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 
Nathanael  had  to  outlive  all  this,  as  we  shall  see,  "  For  ye  sec 
your  calling,  brethren,  how  that  not  many  wise  men  after  the 
flesh,  not  many  mighty,  not  many  noble  are  called ;  but  God 
hath  chosen  the  weak  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the 
things  which  are  mighty ;  and  base  things  of  the  world,  and 
things  which  are  despised,  hath  God  chosen,  yea,  and  things 
which  are  not,  to  bring  to  nought  things  which  are."     Jc 
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of  Nasarah,  Jesus  first  chose  poor  men;  afterwards  He  chose 
Emperors.  In  social  rank  and  state  Nathanael  was  probably 
higher  and  more  considerable  than  Jesus  of  Nazareth ;  but  he 
left  all  and  followed  Him.  There  is  little  doubt  he  was  one 
of  the  first  Apostles ;  he  was  that  Bartholomew,  that  is,  the 
son  of  Tholemais,  as  Peter  was,  we  know,  ^orjona,  the  son  of 
Jonah — ^Nathanael  Bartholomew.  Bartholomew  is  everywhere 
mentioned  with  Philip;  these  two  went  ever  together,  great 
brother  missionaries.  He  was  one  of  the  Lord's  closest  com- 
panions, and  tradition  asserts  he  died  a  martyr  for  his  Saviour. 
But  he  comes  before  us  as  a  prejudiced  and  narrow  mmd. 

Let  us  do  justice,  even  often,  to  the  narrow  mind  If  it  can- 
not receive  us,  let  us  receive  it;  if  it  will  not  contain  us,  let  us 
retain  it  Let  us,  whenever  we  can,  form  affectionate  sentiments 
of  nations,  of  communities,  of  men  ;  if  they  are  true,  you  only 
do  them  justice ;  and,  if  they  are  false,  though  your  opinion 
does  not  alter  and  make  them  lovely,  at  least  you  are  the 
more  lovely  for  holding  such  sentiments. 

Being  with  Jesus  ought  to  enlarge  the  most  narrow  mind:  it 
enlarged  Nathanael's,  he  was  certainly  narrow.  We  ought  not 
to  become  angiy  with  those  timid,  cautious  believers,  into 
whom  the  light  shines  as  through  some  narrow  chink,  some 
insignificant  crevice,  as  compared  with  the  full  glory  of  the  large 
window  and  the  open  prospect ;  they  fear  that  which  is  new. 
It  is  foolish  in  u^  but  they  often  make  us  angry,  they  adopt 
the  narrowest  reading,  the  narrowest  faith;  such  are  the 
Nathanaels  when  they  are  in  the  earliest  part  of  their  course, 
they  look  jealously  abroad  on  others,  and  they  say  '^  Can  any 
good  come  oat  of  Nazareth  ?"  But  Nathanael  and  Philip  are 
good  friends — Philip,  whose  hearty  voice  rings  enthusiastic 
and  clear — Nathanael,  whose  sequestered  and  secluded  home 
narrows  still  more  the  creed.  They  are  like  Narrow-mind 
and  Great-heart,  or  Low-thought  and  Large-love;  and  Low- 
thought  always  looks  down,  while  Large>love  always  looks 
up.  Low-thought  is  always  cutting  out  patterns  and  writing 
copies,  Large-love  looks  abroad  and  fills  the  soul  with  great 
ideas  of  love  and  power.      Low-thought  suspects  heresies  and 
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foes  in  ambush  everywhere ;  Large-love  has  no  time  for  that, 
ho  generously  receives  and  treats,  and  even  wins  at  last  Well, 
such  was  Naihanael  before  he  met  the  Lord.  I  see  it  all 
emerging  in  his  character. 

(3)  Preliminary  remark.  //  is  obikius  that  Christ  hum^s 
some  whi  do  not  ktunv  Htm.  "  Before  that  Philip  called  thee, 
when  thou  wast  under  the  fig-tree  I  saw  thee."  But  the  fig- 
tree  was  the  very  tree  of  meditation  and  peace;  it  was  pro- 
mised that  every  man  should  sit  under  his  vine  and  under 
his  fig-tree.  Just  as  in  Italy  we  walk  beneath  the  trellised 
arches  of  the  vine,  forming  an  alcove  across  the  way,  so  beneath 
groves  of  fig-trees  the  pious  Jew  sat,  and  read,  and  prayed. 
Such  a  scene  seems  to  have  been  familiar  to  the  steps  of 
Nathanael;  there  he  was,  reading  the  book  of  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets  with  intensely  Jewish  eyes — tradition  says,  he  was 
learned  in  the  Law  ; — but  Jesus  saw  him  and  was  preparing  the 
heart  of  (he  disciple,  unknown  to  itself,  to  read  the  same  book 
with  intensely  Christian  eyes.  The  whole  structure  of  the  stoiy 
shows  him  to  have  been  a  seeker,  an  earnest  seeker.  Siall  not 
such  be  ever  finders?  The  narrowness  of  the  Jew  was  to  be 
overcome  in  the  magnanimity  of  the  Christian.  It  is  vain  fw 
us  to  attempt  to  inquire  what  the  Saviour  saw  beneath  the  £u- 
off  sycamore ;  enough,  it  was  a  secret  between  them.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  it  was  some  sacred  act  of  personal  devotion;  not 
have  I  any  doubt  that  it  had  reference  to  some  earnest  wonder 
as  to  when  the  kingdom  of  the  hf  essiah  should  come.  I  think 
that  we  may  gather  this  from  the  promise  of  Christ,  that 
Nathanael  should  see  His  gloiy.  It  most  likely  had  reference 
to  some  chosen  want  and  wish  of  his  heart  So  Jesus  saw 
him,  knew  him  better  than  he  knew  himself,  did  not  judge  him 
harshly,  but  met  him  there,  with  all  his  prejudices  hung  round 
about  him,  and  turned  them  all  to  good  It  is  one  of  the 
several  stories  of  the  way  in  which  the  Lord  anticipates  hearts, 
which  are  turning  to  the  light — Zaccheus  and  others — he  in- 
terprets their  longings.  "  /  saw  thee."  Then,  it  is  true,  Jesus 
knows  our  thoughts  afar  off  "/  saw  thee;"  we  may  rejoice 
with  trembling  at  the  thought,   "/  taw  thee"   and  He  sees. 
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Shall  we  not  have  some  sequestration  over  which  we  may  love 
to  know  His  eye  will  rest ;  some  walk,  some  concealed  covert, 
some  shade  to  which  Jesus  will  come  ?  Perhaps  we  may  not 
know  it,  but  yet  He  may  come  and  give  to  us  the  benediction 
of  His  knowledge. 

"  Oh,  let  us  oft  retire  to  find, 

Hid  in  our  chamber's  deep  recess. 
How  sweet  to  commune  with  the  mind, 
How  good  tlie  spirit's  loneliness. 

**  Then  shall  such  thoughts  an  entrance  win. 
So  pure,  so  fragrant,  so  divine, 
That  we  shall  loathe  the  voice  of  sin, 
And  listen  only  but  to  Thine." 

II.  But  It  is  time  we  turn  from  these  merely  negative,  from 
what  some  may  regard  as,  at  best,  these  doubtful  aspects  of  the 
character  of  Nathanael,  to  the  positive  encomium  of  our  Lord, 
I  may  even  say  the  splendid  designation  of  our  Lord.  That 
designation,  I  need  not  say,  comprehends  two  developments  of 
the  man. 

A.  He  was  an  Israelite  indeed;  here  was  his  Church  character 
— he  was  a  true  Israelite.  B.  He  was  without  guile — ^he  was 
simple  and  true;  here  was  his  internal  and  individual  char  cuter, 

A.  An  Israelite  indeed — his  Church  character.  That  narrow 
suspiciousness  which  proclaimed  the  Jew,  does  not  prevent  his 
right  here — an  Israelite  indeed;  ''  for  he  is  not  a  Jew  which  is 
one  outwardly." 

(i)  In  the  first  place,  he  was  one,  as  we  have  in  some  mea- 
sure already  seen,  who  Was  not  merely  by  birth  a  Jew;  his  heart 
was  interested  in  the  destiny  of  Israel ;  he  had  entered  into  the 
mystery  of  the  Divine  separation.  The  Israelites  were  a  se- 
cluded people^  shut  off  and  locked  in  amidst  their  pastoral 
solitudes;  but  what  did  that  imply  but  separation  from  the 
idolatry,  from  the  worldliness  and  the  promiscuousness  of  sur- 
rounding nations  ?  Israel  led  a  separated  life,  and  that  is  the 
idea  of  consecrated  life ;  "  Lo,  the  people  shall  dwell  alone, 
and  shall  not  be  reckoned  amongst  the  nations ;"  that  is  the 
first  idea  of  Israel — sequestration,  separation.  There  are  some 
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things  ao  Israelite  must  not  b«,'mnd  there  ue  fmne  thingi  an 
Israelite  rousi  be  ;  and  those  things  reallud  constitute  an 
Isradiie  infii.-i-d.  There  is  no  Israel  without  separatioa.  "  As  it 
is  whtiL'n,  Come  out  from  among  them,  and  be  ye  sepanted, 
and  toui  h  not  the  unclean  thing."  Our  Lord  implied  this  in  His 
wiini,  "  Rihold  an  Israelite  indeed  I "  not  merely  bont  in  the 
naiiwn,  not  a  piopraphical  Israelite,  not  merely  of  the  race; 
"indeed,"  that  is,  as  we  should  say,  "in  fact;"  just  as  there  may 
be  ihi)5ic  who  have  not  received  the  sign  of  Baptism,  who  have 
ni>t  received  of  the  ordinances  of  the  Church — who  have  yet 
"come  to  Mount  Zion  and  to  the  dty  of  the  living  God," 
who  "  haie  washed  ihcir  robes  and  made  them  white  in  the 
blood  of  the  I-iml)."  Nathanael  lived  in  one  of  those  despised 
districts  of  Israel, — Cana  was  in  the  land  of  Zebulun,  of  which 
it  was  written,  "  The  people  that  sit  in  darkness  have  seen  a 
great  light," — and  although  he  had  doubted  if  any  good  thing 
could  come  out  of  Nazareth,  he  himself  illustrated  how  greai 
holiness  may  be  fostered  in  unlikely  places.  There  he  sus- 
tained his  Church  inteiirity ;  there  his  spirit  melted  over  the 
prostration  of  his  country,  glowing  with  patriot  leal  and 
sacred  fervour;  there  he  fell  that  Israel  was  more  a  spiritual, 
than  even  a  civil,  or  a  temporal  society ;  he  prayc^to  "  see  the 
good  of  the  chosen,  to  rejoice  in  the  gladness  of  the  nation,  to 
glory  in  the  inheritance." 

(i)  The  life  beneath  the  fig-tree,  whatever  it  might  be,  justi- 
fies the  idea  that  he  was  an  earnestly  holy  matL  Ovr  Lord's 
desigJialion  implies  that  he  had  some  divinely  seduded  h/e,  in 
which  he  realised  the  origin  of  the  term  Israel.  That  term  is 
indeed  somewhat  dark,  but  it  no  doubt  speaks  of  one  who 
had  seen  God  face  to  face — a  prince  who  had  seen  God  face  to 
face ;  it  had  its  origin  when  the  name  of  Jacob  was  changed,  and 
he  was  called  Israel,  in  the  night  at  PenieL  Nathanael  itself 
was  a  fine  name ;  like  so  many  of  the  Hebrew  names,  it  spoke 
of  God,  That  affix,  £/— the  hallowing,  consecralmg  name  of 
God — how  often  we  find  it  in  the  Hebrew  names  !  £/iab,  God 
of  my  Father;  EI'umt,  God  my  Rock;  Shelumirf,  God  my 
Peace ;   £/iasaph,    God   will    increase ;    A/ishama,    God  will 
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hear ;  Gamali^/,  God  will  Recompense ;  Pagi^/,  Son  of  God 
my  Interceder;  Nathana^,  God  hath  Given.  So  the  Israelites, 
we  may  believe  in  no  light  spirit,  honoured  God  in  conferring 
names ;  and  Peni^,  or  the  Face  of  God,  was  the  place  where 
the  old  patriarch  believed  he  had  seen  God  face  to  face ;  and 
Nathanael  had  his  PenieL  Beneath  the  fig-tree — there  was  the 
Peniel  of  Nathanael ;  an  earnest  intense  nature,  there  was  his 
mount  of  God;  there  perhaps  he  had  received  some  extraor- 
dinary assurance  of  the  Divine  presence.  At  any  rate,  there  he 
had  been  the  subject  of  some  token  and  sign  known  to  his 
Lord ;  there  he  had  not  only  read  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  he 
had  wrestled  with  God,  he  had  been  smitten  with  gloom  over 
his  country's  despondenqr,  he  had  said,  *^  Rivers  of  waters  run 
down  mine  eyes  because  they  keep  not  Thy  Law,"  he  had  said 
again, "  Show  me  Thy  glory."  To  him,  as  to  all  those,  I  believe, 
in  all  ages,  who  pour  out  such  passionate  exclamations  on  their 
knees,  even  in  dark  places,  the  light  had  shone,  the  day  had 
dawned.  He  had  not  merely  contented  himself  with  the  wail 
and  the  dissatisfaction  of  a  patriot  and  of  nature,  he  had  spread 
his  complaint  before  the  Lord,  and  '^  he  had  been  heard  in 
that  he  feared."  Hence  to  him  the  fig-tree  shade  had  become 
a  consecrated  temple,  a  hallowed  spot  of  memory  and  of  confi- 
dence ;  in  the  place  of  trees  he  had  now  the  blessing  of  the 
Old  Book,  ''Although  I  have  cast  them  far  off  and  scattered 
them,  yet  I  will  be  to  them  as  a  little  sanctuary."  This  made 
him  an  Israelite  indeed.  There  he  had  learned,  "Truly God  is 
good  to  Israel,  even  to  such  as  are  of  a  pure  heart ;"  and  this 
it  was,  in  some  way,  which  made  the  instant  recognition  between 
his  soul  and  his  Saviour  when  they  met.  It  is  very  wonderful, 
the  suspicion  with  which  he  first  replied  to  the  Saviour ;  but  it 
was  instantly  dispelled  at  the  mention  of  the  fig-tree ;  and 
after  the  Lord  had  proclaimed  him  an  Israelite  indeed,  then 
we  behold  the  soul  of  the  reserved  man  overflowing  with  that 
passionate  burst  which  sealed  his  devotion ;  but  Thou  art  more 
than  master.  Thou  are  my  God,  my  King,  "  Thou  art  the  Son 
of  God,  Thou  art  the  King  of  Israel,"  King  of  all  the  pure 
in  heart.  King  of  all  Israel's  sons  ! 


tt« 
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(3)  Once  more,  tkii  Iiri^ije  inJ^  »ii  tmk,  mal  miy  hj 

hit  ii;!ii!t  -t,  hi  ucTf !  s^^7:e3^::on,  his  earnest  wnstlmg,  Atr 
Dnim c^'m'Tw.-.^-rj,  hii  h  k:i  A  -ti.  Ai  I  hjTe  said,  promises 
'tan  or'y  av2.1  to  th.^se  who  cia  tie  tht-ra.  The  words  and  the 
pri-jmix.-!  'jf  ot:r  Lori  h-i!  a  wr,n.ienul.  »  nurreDoas  pcnoD- 
,iJ;ty  ar.d  mr!:\-';Mj::j-  aSjut  ^.em  ;  he  ^ways  spoke  pcTV>nalI]' 
•n  the  inner  stale  of  thi»e  He  ailiresjed.  From  the  style  of 
His  si-ceeh  on  eonh,  we  nuy  be  certiin  that  He  would  never 
have  sj-oken  to  us  n-.ihoui  s;<3liing  imme<iiately  into  our  state, 
10  dispel  or  (Ii-pene  some  fc^  in  the  mind,  to  allay  some  fear, 
to  TcLukc  or  to  diienrhint  Siime  sin.  So  He  ^K>ke  to  Niojde- 
mus,  so  to  Mary  washing  His  feet,  so  to  the  poor  woman  in 
the  temple,  so  to  the  centurion  ;  so  He  spoke  to  Nathanael,  an 
Israelite  indeed.  His  heart  and  hoi>e  had  brooded  over  the 
future,  over  the  manifestation  of  the  Messiah's  glories :  greater 
things  than  these  thou  shall  see — the  opened  heavens  and  the 
transformed  earth.  No  doubt  he  to  whom  it  was  spoken  inter- 
preted it  fully  in  the  sense  of  that  other  scripture  of  our  Lord, 
"  Ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  man  ascend  up  to  where  He  was 
before."  No  Israelite  indeed  can  rest  in  his  heart  witbotU 
the  fullilmcnt  of  the  Divine  promise  that  the  Son  shall  have 
the  "uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  His  possession."  For  the 
fjolden  age  of  Israel,  the  heart  of  Nathanael  was  burning ;  he 
had  said,  "  We  see  not  our  signs  and  our  tokens,  neither  is  there 
any  among  us  that  knoweth  how  long,"  therefore  came  the 
promise  of  the  coming  glory  overleaping  the  parenthesis  of  the 
gloom.  No  doubt  those  words  were  the  inauguration  of  the 
(jospcl  Church.  Yonder,  conceive  him,  beneath  the  6g-tree 
praying,  "  Oh  that  Thou  wouldst  rend  the  heavens  and  come 
down  I  Give  me  a  sign."  This  is  the  sign — heaven  opened 
and  angels  descending  on  the  Son  of  Man.  He  promises  the 
revelation  of  the  fulness  of  God,  and  the  door  opened  in 
heaven.  Thus  the  Lord  startled  him  by  the  response  to  the 
very  inmost  desires  of  his  heart,  the  assurance  that  his  desire 
was  satisfied,  that  the  Messiah  was  come. 

B.  Let  us  turn  to  ih^ /oundatuti  of  all  this  in  Ais  perstmal 
individual  charader.    He  was  pure  in  heart,  he  was  a  guiidas 
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num^  '*  in  whom  is  no  guile."  There  are  some  illustrations  of 
this  in  his  behaviour.  I  attempted  before  to  sketch  as  firmly 
as  I  could  the  infirm  human  side  of  the  man :  I  said  he  had 
prejudices  against  Nazareth.  I  think  I  see  that  he  was  what 
we  should  call  originally  a  narrow  mind ;  but  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  having  a  prejudice  and  seeking  one.  How 
many  who  are  not  guileless  give  themselves  over  to  the  do- 
minion of  their  prejudices !  Nathanael  had  them,  but  he  did 
not  seek  them,  nor  seek  to  confirm  himself  in  them ;  and  when 
Philip  replied  to  his  question,-  **  Can  any  good  come  out  of 
Nazareth?  "  **  Come  and  see/'  implying  that  it  was  a  matter  in 
which  very  little  good  comes  by  disputing,  he  instantly  took 
the  straight  way.  He  solved  his  prejudices  against  Christ  by 
immediately  going  to  Him. 

Oh  that  all  hearts  prejudiced  against  Christ  would  do  so  I 
This  is  magnanimity,  this  is  conduct  of  which  only  a 
great  and  pure  and  guileless  mind  is  capable.  I  think  it  was 
also  to  tAis  temper  of  mind  the  splendid  designation  of  our 
Lord  was  addressed  Behold  he  comes — ^the  man  incapable 
of  doubting,  and  turning,  and  duplicity,  and  sophistry;  in- 
capable of  attempting  to  make  the  white  appear  black,  or  the 
black  white,  or  the  worst  best,  or  the  best  worst.  Here  is  a 
man  who  can  dare  to  be  true.  We  are  to  believe  that  it  was 
beneath  the  fig-tree's  shade  that  such  divine  purity  and  guileles&- 
ness  were  attained  and  studied.  Be  sure  he  oflen  prayed, ''  Lead 
me  in  a  plain  path  because  of  mine  enemies ;"  be  sure  it  was  the 
desire  of  his  heart  that  there  might  be  '^  straight  paths  for  his 
feet''  He  who  studiously,  day  by  day,  at  evening  recapitulates 
the  dangers  he  has  encountered  fit)m  temptations  to  guile;  who 
learns  to  abhor  the  paltering  with  conscience  and  to  cast  out 
from  all  his  transactions,  as  unworthy,  all  the  sophistry  of  the 
world;  who  prays  the  good  prayer,  ''  Let  my  heart  be  found  in 
Thy  statutes,  that  I  be  not  ashamed,"  will  attain  to  the  dignity 
of  Nathanael,  ''  an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  is  no  guile."  And 
surely,  of  all  the  characters  which  must  win  our  envy,  our 
emulation,  or  our  regard,  it  is  his  who  carries  with  him  ever  the 
open  heart  and  the  open  bxx.    This  man  surely  should  be  the 
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Lr-d  n'-J-fT  i>-ia  tfce  slraiflH,  and 
_5  r-  'y  :j  "arch  the  effect,  anU 
L  rf  a  ;•■ 't  'i'  d-;-v::j.  For  time  or  far 
;  ly  :  in'i  He  "  ■"-,.«  eies  ue  as  a  flame 
(A  fire,  r^r.r.irc  to  ar-.  \  tr?  is  t'^c  wh.\e  eanh,"  « Jl  "coasamc 
frcim  His  [rt-'.r.''e  ^  all  ir.e  <i;ul  !e  m:n  leri 

Ik-a;;;f:l  cr.^racttr.  G>i  g  ve  to  cs  grace  to  be  lite  thee: 
L'mlou'.:f!!y  t!.e  t!  rrirulty  is  great  Uc  live  in  no  solitude 
amor.H  the  h.lli,  ar.d  car.r.ot  fiy  for  strer.^.h  to  our  shady  wait 
beneath  the  ^yramore  trees.  UjI  we  nr^ist  !«  Israelites  ittdeed ; 
and  we  shall  be  if  we  cr.me  to  Jesus  ;  He  will  give  to  our  heaits 
one  beat,  a  true  one  ;  He  w.II  nuke  us  pure  and  simple  and 
guiJctL-ss.  Then  we  shall  be  kno"Ti  for  Israi^lites  indeed ;  and 
even  if  we  lose  in  the  goods  of  eanh,  we  shall  be  well  pleased 
to  "go  forth  without  the  camp  beanug  HisrepmacK"  Bj-thal 
purity  of  htart  we  shall  learo  there  arc  some  things  we  can  no 
more  do  than  we  can  be  pirates  and  asussins ;  the  instincts  of 
holiness  will  be  strong  within  us,  and  our  heart  and  our  life 
will  win  their  crown ;  we  shall  learn  to  be  "afraid  of  that  which 
is  hi^h ;"  our  perturbed  bosoms  will  often  feel  the  calm  of  the 
I^mb  of  Go<l;  our  heart  will  rejoice  in  the  "sprinkling  from 
llic  evil  conscience  j"  we  shall  find  a  life  of  purity  will  be  a  life 
(if  jwate.  In  the  multitude  of  even  painful  "thoughts  within" 
ui,  Uod  c 


niforts  with  "delifrht  our  soul;"  and  if  envious  of  the 
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foolish  when  we  see  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked,  a  voice  will 
say,  "  I  ana  continually  with  thee,  I  have  holden  thee  with  my 
right  hand ;"  and  we,  with  the  ecstasy  of  soul,  kno¥ring  God 
and  known  to  Him,  shall  reply,  "  Thou  shalt  guide  me  by  Thy 
counsel,  and  afterwards  receive  me  to  glory." 


t\»  ^mnnu  of  tfte  Bate  in  tts(  ;fan  anti  \\A 

BY  EUGENE   BERSIER. 

TaANSLATBD     BY     ANNIB     HARWOOD. 

IV.  Oneness  in  Redemption. 

I  AFFIRM  once  again  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  conceive 
of  the  life  of  society  or  of  humanity  apart  from  the  law  of  soli- 
darity. Let  us  take  a  few  illustrations,  and  first  from  the  most 
simple  and  primitive  fonn  of  social  life — the  family. 

We  will  suppose  two  men,  both  bom  to  sorrow,  inheriting 
from  their  parents  unsound  constitutions,  a  sullied  name,  and 
the  results  of  years  of  sin  and  improvidence.  Arrived  at  man's 
estate,  the  one  says,  "Why  should  I  be  responsible  for  a 
position  in  which  I  never  placed  myself?  Why  should  I  bear 
the  burden  of  faults  in  which  I  had  no  part  ?  Why  should  J 
not  have  my  due  of  freedom  and  independence  ?"  Acting 
out  these  principles,  he  casts  off  his  family  and  repudiates  his 
name.  The  other  accepts  his  lot;  and  bowing  under  the 
burden  laid  upon  him,  he  shares  with  those  belonging  to  him 
the  hard-won  fruits  of  his  honourable  toil.  Now  I  appeal  to 
thejudgment  of  my  readers:  Which  is  tlie  nobler  man?  Unques- 
tionably, he  who*  obeys  without  cavilling  the  law  of  solidarity.  If 
our  hearts  could  hesitate  a  moment,  mere  reason  would  tell  us, 
that  without  this  law  families  could  not  exist ;  for  the  family  is 
not  a  collection  of  persons  who  agree  to  sit  round  one  hearth 
and  eat  at  one  table ;  it  is  not  a  commercial  company,  which 
may  become  bankrupt  or  dissolve  partnership  in  critical  times; 
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imtt:  -w  t/»:^ii  s  l-^::^  W  fc-^ari  lie  1:5;  asd  hoaoar  of  die 

Let  31  r^  a  rr:  >.  .'-^r.  ASttb  L.'-^t  a  co-r-.^ry  ;  I  pictnrc 
VI  lEji^j  a  c".-.:-,"_-T  c^:r,7r:-:z  j.'i  5v  2  ri--h  aad  wrongfjl 
yi..':j.  Tr.i  hu  '/  ;-rr^  hif  str-.  k  ;  lie  L^i  is  inv-aded  by 
lore-.a  a-Tr-ci.  Htre  i.^^  j  arc  t«  a  C::i.  One  sits,  "  What 
have  I  to  do  ■"!:>.  l-.j  ca::ie.  wr.-i.h  is  cioe  of  mine  ?  I  did 
vfA  ri.vj^  my  iL-J-.tr'-^A  ;  arid  eM;a  if  1  tud  chosen  it,  I  have 
hid  no  f-ait  in  nr-J[:rg  it  »r_ii  it  ■.=-'  And,  coniistcnt  with  his 
princij.lrt,  he  re r.  ..:;.-.<:«,  nnia  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  the 
niiional  (tar.lird.  The  ot^-.er,  *^.i;e  he  dej-Iores  the  errors 
agajftst  whi'-h  he  hid  Ti:r,'y  strivea,  rushes  unhesilatinglj  10 
the  frontier  and  f^'.'.i  for  his  cotinny.  Which  of  the  two  do 
you  esteem  the  true  m^n  f  The  veiy  question  seems  an  insult 
Here  a^MJn,  were  it  jjoe^.ble  (or  the  heart  to  keep  back  hs 
utterance,  common  sense  would  say.  The  tie  of  country  b  not 
a  bond  to  be  brrAen,  a  faaiiious  com[act  which  may  be  dis- 
solved at  will ;  and  could  it  be  so  recirdt-d,  the  guarantee  ol 
national  fn-cdom  and  silf  reijieci  would  be  withdrawn. 

We  have  bL-forc  us  yet  a  higher  step.  Above  country  is  hn- 
manity.  Let  us  place  ourselves  in  England  in  the  year  1780. 
Already  it  is  England,  wealrhy  and  victorious,  sending  out  her 
vessels  over  all  seas  to  return  laden  ft-ith  the  treasures  of  the 
world.  But  a  whis[>er  is  heard,  that  at  the  base  of  this  opulence 
there  is  an  iniquity  known  as  the  slave  trade.  At  first  no  (Hie 
heeds  the  muttered  words.  Why  listen  ?  It  is  tttie  that  five 
hundred  Ic.igucs  away,  under  the  flag  of  a  free  and  CbristiaD 
nation,  negroes  are  captured  and  caged  like  wild  beasts  ;  it  is 
trtic  that  they  are  shut  down  under  hatchways  like  so  much 
vile  merchandise,  and  in  such  numbers  that  a  third  of  them  die 
of  suffocation  in  every  voyage  ;  it  is  true  that  their  blood  flows 
under  the  planter's  lash,  and  their  wives  and  children  are  sold 
in  open  market  But  what  is  that  to  us?  Are  we  charged 
with  the  interests  of  a  race  not  our  own?  If  it  is  enslaved, 
ii  that  otir  fault  ?  Has  it  not  itself  to  blame  ?  Can  we  be 
expected  to  sacrifice  out  interests,  our  prosperity,  our  greatness 
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to  a  cause  so  chimerical  as  its  elevation  ?  Are  we  to  commence 
a  radical  revolution,  which  will  overturn  the  whole  fabric  of 
society  ? 

So  spoke  the  sages  and  the  politicians.  But  there  was  a 
man  in  the  land,  young,  influential,  rich,  who  might  have  been 
as  eagerly  bent  as  others  on  the  pursuit  of  his  own  fortune,  but 
who  saw  ever  before  his  eyes  the  fearful  scenes  enacted  in  the 
slave  countries.  He  could  not  rest.  The  voice  of  the  oppressor 
rang  day  and  night  in  his  ears,  and  moved  his  Christian  heart. 
The  cause  of  the  slaves  became  his  own.  Standing  at  first 
alone  in  the  midst  of  ridicule,  he  consecrated  his  life  to  it ;  and 
on  his  death  bed,  after  forty  years  of  strong  endeavour,  he 
learned  that  not  only  the  slave  trade  but  slavery  itself  was  to 
cease  in  every  land  over  which  floated  the  banner  of  England 
We  ask,  Was  Wilberforce,  the  Christian,  the  Methodist,  as  he 
was  contemptuously  called,  in  error  when  he  afiirmed  that  the 
whole  &mily  of  man  is  one,  and  that  a  wrong  done  at  the  ends 
of  the  earth  concerns  us  all  more  or  less  nearly  ? 

These  illustrations  suffice  to  show  that  the  law  of  solidarity 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  society.  Remove  it,  and  progress, 
education,  the  family,  the  race  together  cease. 

If  it  were  indeed  possible  for  us  to  accept  nothing  but  the 
consequences  of  our  own  acts,  what  would  be  the  result  ?  We 
are  bom  into  the  midst  of  a  society  already  formed  around 
us.  Nature  has  been  subdued  and  made  to  minister  to  our 
wants.  We  find  fields  tilled,  harvests  gathered  in,  paths  every- 
where prepared  for  our  feet ;  the  walls  of  home  shelter  us  from 
the  winter  fix)sts.  As  intellect  awakens,  we  find  books  waiting 
to  enrich  us  with  the  discoveries  of  sixty  centuries ;  protected 
from  violence  and  despotism,  we  are  firee  to  seek  truth  for  our- 
selves, to  embrace  and  proclaim  it  at  will. 

All  these  benefits  have,  as  it  were,  anticipated  our  coming. 
What  have  we  done  to  deserve  them  ?  Were  we  by,  when  the 
first  pioneers  of  humanity  hollowed  .the  furrows  out  of  which 
life  was  to  spring  ?  Had  we  any  part  in  the  stem,  stiff  battles 
with  hostile  nature  ?  Have  we  shared  in  the  sufferings  through 
which  all  progress,  all  freedom,  has  had  to  be  won?    Have 
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we  agonized  with  the  mighty  spirits  which  have  bent  over  the 
mysteries  of  science  till  they  have  wrested  its  secrets  from  it  ? 
Have  we  passed  through  their  days  of  toil  and  wakeful  mid- 
night watches  ?  Were  we  among  the  witnesses  of  truth,  when 
these  had  to  drink  the'  cup  of  bitterness  and  bear  the  insults 
and  scoffing  of  the  world  ?  or  in  those  silent  decisive  hours 
when  they  had  to  choose  between  wrong  and  death  ?  Has  our 
flesh  quivered  on  the  rack  ?  Have  we  groaned  in  dark,  poison- 
ous dungeons,  alone,  rigid  with  cold,  faint,  famished,  and  with 
nothing  before  us  but  a  death  of  shame  and  horror  ?  No ;  but 
we  are  the  heirs  of  sixty  centuries  of  such  toils  and  heroic  en- 
durance. Every  liberty  we  enjoy  has  sprung  out  of  ground 
watered  with  human  life-blood ;  every  blessing  we  possess  is 
the  price  of  the  sacrifice  of  others.  By  these  terms  alone  we 
hold  our  life,  our  faith,  all  that  we  have,  all  that  we  hope  for. 
This  solidarity,  deemed  so  repulsive,  is  the  parent  of  all  our 
good.  It  is  inscribed  on  every  grace  and  joy  of  life.  Re- 
nouncing it,  we  must  needs  renounce  our  place  in  human 
kind. 

Let  us  carry  our  argument  still  further.  In  the  three  ex- 
amples cited  just  now,  we  saw  men  taking  upon  themselves  the 
consequences  of  a  condition  of  things  not  created  by  themselves, 
and  we  admired  them.  But  in  a  large  and  generous  heart,  one 
in  which  love  is  strong  enough  for  sacrifice,  even  this  is  not  all 
Solidarity  in  such  a  heart  goes  further  still.  It  unites  itself  to 
the  guilty  by  a  sympathy  as  real  as  it  is  mysterious.  It  bears 
the  shame  of  the  sinner's  sin ;  it  repents  with  him  and  for  him. 
Do  not  all  mothers  worthy  of  the  name  endorse  what  I  say  ? 
Does  not  the  fault,  the  disorderly  conduct,  the  disgrace  of  a 
son  press  upon  them  with  all  its  weight  ?  Do  they  even  attempt 
to  throw  off  the  load  ?  Pure  as  they  may  be,  they  feel  them- 
selves bound  to  the  guilty  one  by  a  link  which  death  alone 
avails  to  break.  Would  they  be  mothers,  indeed,  if  sudi 
sorrow  did  not  abide  to  the  last  heart-throb  ? 

Such  we  conceive  to  be  the  sentiment  of  moral  solidarity 
manifest  in  the  lives  of  the  great  heroes  of  the  Bible.  The 
more  eminent  they  themselves  are  for  holiness  of  lif(^  the  more 
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iDtensely  do  they  realize  their  oneness  with  the  people  whose 
pastors  and  priests  they  are,  and  take  upon  themselves  the 
burden  of  their  nation's  transgressions  and  sins.  Listen  to 
Abraham  interceding  on  the  plains  of  Mamre  for  the  guilty 
inhabitants  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  ;*  to  Moses  pleading  the 
cause  of  rebellious  Israel  ;f  to  Jeremiah,  j:  Nehemiah,§  Daniel,  || 
all  identifying  themselves  in  their  sublime  prayers  with  their 
sinning  countrymen,  and  charging  themselves  with  their  in- 
iquities. Themselves  blameless  in  the  midst  of  an  idolatrous 
race,  they  forget  their  own  righteousness  while  they  accept  for 
themselves  the  consequences  of  the  falls  and  sins  of  Israel 
"We  have  sinned,"  they  exclaim,  "  we  have  transgressed,  we 
have  rebelled  against  Thee ;  to  us  belongeth  confusion  of  face 
because  we  have  sinned  against  Thee."  And  St  Paul,  last  of 
the  heroic  line  of  Scripture  heroes,  "  could  wish  that  he  himself 
were  accursed  from  Christ,  for  his  brethren,  his  kinsmen  ac- 
cording to  the  flesh."  If 

If  all  this  be  true, — and  who  can  deny  it  ? — I  affirm  that  these 
special  examples  of  solidarity  establish  it  as  a  universal  fact  If 
it  is  possible  and  right  that  one  should  suffer  for  another,  then 
it  is  possible  that  one  should  suffer  for  all*  If  we  are  bound  to 
love  our  neighbour  as  ourself,  it  is  that,  in  a  sense,  our  neigh- 
bour is  ourself.**  Humanity  is  not  an  agglomeration  of  indi- 
vidual atoms,  each  possessing  an  independent  life ;  it  is  not 
a  mosaic  which  can  be  taken  to  pieces  at  will ;  it  is  not  an 
aggregation  of  individuals,  each  of  whom  may,  if  he  please, 
isolate  himself  from  the  rest  and  say,  ''I  stand  for  myself 


•  Gen.  xviii.  23. 

+  Exod.  xxxii.  31,  32. — "And  Moses  returned  unto  the  Lord,  and  said. 
Oh,  this  people  have  sinned  a  great  sin,  and  have  made  them  gods  ofgold. 
Yet  now,  if  Thou  wilt  forgive  their  sin — ;  and  if  not,  blot  me,  I  pray  Tliee, 
out  of  Thy  book." 

X  Lam.  iii.  42.  §  Neh.  i.  5-II.  \  Dan.  ix.  2a 

IT  Rom.  ix.  3. 

♦•  Monsell,  **  The  Religion  of  Redemption." 

I  embrace  this  opportunity  to  draw  attention  to  this  book,  from  which  I 
have  borrowed  many  of  the  ideas  here  worked  out  The  death  of  the  author 
prevented  him  from  finishing  this  remarkable  work,  of  which  we  have  only 
the  first  volume. 
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alrnio."  It  is  a  hui;i:  lue,  and  we  all  ire  the  branches,  alo::; 
which  flows  the  common  sap ;  it  ia  a  lintig  boly,  of  which  wc 
are  truly  the  meml'ers.  In  my  individual  hfc  I  feel  the  Lie  :f 
hum.-iniiy ;  in  my  IjIoihI,  the  life-streim  of  the  nice.  In  ic 
history  of  ni.irikind,  the  Mran[;e  secret  of  my  destiny  is  wripTTri 
u[> ;  ami  as  I  am  involved  id  its  fill,  I  can  be  fully  raiseJ  3^\^ 
only  in  its  restoration. 

From  the  sl.ind  point  to  which  we  have  now  risen,  it  seeas 
to  nic  we  can  get  a  lielier  view  of  the  Christian  doctrine  o: 
Redemption.  A  belter  view,  I  say,  but  still  imperfect  ;  for,  ic 
relation  to  this,  as  to  the  F.dl,  wc  have  to  use  the  words  of  Sl 
I'.tul,  "  we  know  but  in  p.itt,"  and  see  only  "  through  a  iib^s 
darkly."  I!ut  the  dimness  is  the  dimness  of  the  dawn;  the 
faint  lij;ht  will  ^tow  into  the  brightness  ol  the  eternal  d:iy.  Let 
ui  then  try  by  it  to  scan  the  f.ict  of  Redemption. 

Kit;hteen  centuries  a(;o  ft  cross  was  set  up,  one  Friilay,  on  i 
hill  in  Jud^ta;  a  man  w.^  nailed  to  it,  and  on  it  died.  At 
first  sight,  this  is  an  onlinary  event,  the  like  of  which  hi>:on- 
recc)rds  by  thousands.  Yet  we  Christians  believe  that  that  d-iy 
is  the  cvntr.d  point  of  historj-,  and  to  that  cross  we  attach  ail 
our  hopes  of  pardon  and  eternal  happiness.  And  this,  be  i; 
observed,  is  not  some  subtle  doctrine,  painfully  forged  by 
theoiogic  brains ;  it  is  a  truth  whieh  the  most  simple  and  un- 
learned yrasj)  by  an  irresistible  instinct,  which  they  cling  to, 
whence  they  derive  their  strength  ;  and  in  the  hour  of  utmost 
agony,  when  reason  totters  on  its  failing  throne,  when  the 
shadows  of  de.ith  deepen  momently,  and  the  ga2c  of  the  soul 
wanders  round  for  one  bright  central  spot  on  which  to  rest,  it 
is  enough,  as  the  evperienee  of  centuries  attests,  that  the  cross 
of  the  Saviour  be  held  before  the  closing  eyes. 

I'hilosopliy  is  bewildered  What  relation  can  there  be,  it 
asks,  between  that  suffering  and  our  salvation?  By  what  fac- 
titious convention  can  the  death  of  the  just  save  the  guilty  ?  By 
what  judicial  fiction  can  the  innocent  bear  the  penalty  of  the 
transgressors  ?  By  what  further  fiction  can  the  transgrcsson 
claim  a  part  in  the  holiness  of  the  innocent  ? 
Such  are  the  objections  raised,  to  which  I  reply, — 
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We  are  guilty,  and  God  desires  to  reconcile  us  to  Himsell 
The  point  is,  How  can  that  reconciliation  be  eflfected  ?  We  are 
told,  "  God  pardons,  and  that  is  enough."  And  I,  on  the  ground 
of  Scripture,  answer,  "  Yes ;  but  how  does  He  pardon  ?'*  In 
order  that  the  reconciliation  may  be  real,  worthy  of  God,  who 
is  holy,  and  of  man,  whose  conscience  comprehends  what  holi- 
ness is,  two  conditions  are  essential.  First,  there  must  have 
been  reparation  on  the  part  of  the  guilty;  next,  there  must  be 
a  change  in  him.  I  say,  tliat  without  these  two  conditions 
pardon  is  impossible.  I  ask  if  God  can  deny  Himself,  can 
alter,  or  lower  the  law  He  has  given,  if  He  can  make  our  relation 
to  Himself  other  than  a  relation  of  dependence,  of  obedience, 
of  holiness  and  love.  Now,  where  that  law  has  been  not  only 
violated  in  its  precepts,  but  utterly  forgotten  and  despised  in  its 
very  essence;  where  the  creature  has  treated  the  Creator  as  if  He 
bad  no  existence,  has  lived  towards  Him  in  a  state  of  indifference, 
of  forgetiiilness,  of  ingratitude,  is  it  possible  that  God  should 
just  take  him  back  again  into  His  friendship  without  any  re- 
paration of  the  evil,  without  any  vindication  of  the  holiness  of 
the  divine  law?  No;  there  must  be  reparation,  and  as,  by 
a  divine  necessity  implanted  in  the  conscience,  suffering  must 
follow  sin,  this  reparation  must  be  made  in  suffering. 

Reparation  I  this  is  the  deep  need,  the  constant  cry  of  the  soul 
of  man.  Of  a  thousand  illustrations  which  present  themselves 
of  the  fact,  I  select  only  one.  When  the  Archbishop  Cranmer 
was  in  the  power  of  his  enemies,  he  had  the  cowardice,  in  the 
hope  of  saving  his  life,  to  sign  a  recantation  of  his  true  con- 
victions. After  the  act  was  done,  he  was  filled  with  penitent 
remorse;  and  when,  at  length,  he  stood  at  the  fatal  stake,  and 
saw  the  flames  leaping  around,  though  they  had  not  yet  reached 
him,  he  thrust  out  the  hand  which  had  signed  the  &lse  recanta- 
tion and  held  it  in  the  fire  till  it  was  consumed,  exclaiming, 
«  This  hand  hath  offended;  this  hand  hath  offended!"  Will  any 
say  that  the  instinct  which  led  him  to  do  so  was  fiadse  ?  Does 
not  the  act  rather  contain  the  instinctive  avowal,  that  where  the 
offence  has  been,  there  the  reparation  is  due  ? 

In  the  world,  we  have  fiu:e  to  iajfx  God  and  guilty  man ;  man, 

Q 
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[  say — not  you  aloDc,  or  I,  or  acy  Other ;  it  is  the  whole  human 
ntce  which  stands  guilty  before  God.  God  will  proclaim  pardoo 
lu  Immaniiy,  but  in  order  that  He  tnay  do  so,  humanity  must  le- 
irici  its  rebellion,  and,  accepting  all  the  legitimate  consequeDces 
ul  \:\\\,  must  expiate  and  repudiate  it  at  once.  This  was  doDC 
by  Jl-sus  Christ,  and  therefore  it  is  through  Him  the  pTodanu^ 
lion  of  pardon  comes.  Jesus  Christ  is,  as  SL  Paul  declares,  [be 
second  Adam.  He  came  to  earth  that  a  new  race  (rf  men 
nii^ht  be  bom  to  the  true  lile,  which  consists  in  commusioD 
with  God ;  and  as  the  first  condition  of  this  new  life  must  be 
rciiaration,  He  offered  reparation  for  us.  Let  no  one  say  this 
wa^  not  possible.  We  showed  awhile  ago,  that  no  limit  could 
h<:  put  to  the  solidarity  of  love.  The  Eternal  Son  chose  to 
bcrotne  the  Son  ot  man,  bound  indissolubly  to  the  destinies  of 
the  human  race,  that  He  might  bring  back  mankind  into  the 
way  of  life  :  He  chose  to  become  the  head,  the  high  priest, 
t])e  moral  centre,  and  representative  of  mankind.  In  Him,  to 
borrow  the  language  of  a  Christian  thinker,*  in  Him  I  see  ibe 
Sdh  of  man  indeed,  one  able  to  feel,  to  act,  to  suffer  in  our 
stL.id,  as  the  eye  sees,  the  ear  hears,  the  hand  acts  for  the  whole 
budy.  Here  was  a  man  who  fully  realized  that  solidarity  whidi 
tlK>  sublimest  sacrifices  had  till  then  only  laincly  set  forth.  Here 
was  a  man  who  loved  every  htmian  being  as  Himself  who 
sought  the  happiness,  the  moral  dignity,  the  holiness  of  every 
HKinber  of  the  human  family,  as  He  sought  His  own  Here 
was  a  man  who  realized  perfectly  the  unity  and  the  culpabilit)' 
of  ihe  human  race,  so  that  the  outward  ignominy  He  endured 
anil  the  anguish  of  the  physical  death  were  but  a  feeble  type  of 
ilic  anguish  of  His  soul.  He  made  our  sin  His  own ;  He  took 
it  upon  Himself  while  His  holy  soul  recoiled  from  it  in  horror. 
He  does  not  look  on  us  with  the  pitying  but  powerless  sympathy 


*  Monsell.— ThU  point  of  view  wu  admlnblf  presented  by  Iirnn^ 
He  says,  "Jesus  Chriit  recapilulalcd  in  H  imself  «  it  were  the  whole  hnmM 
ncf  ;  Me  was  its  true  head,  the  reprcscnuitive,  not  otilj  of  all  gecer&tioiis, 
but  otall  ages."  See  the  Exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  Iremnu  aa  Re- 
deniptionin  VoL  V.  of  " L'HiHnlce dci  tnMt  prtmkfs  ilicki  de  1'£cUm," 
bv  Dr.  E.  de  Prescens^ 
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of  a  straDger ;  He  truly  descended  into  our  hell ;  felt  all  that 

our  sins  deserve,  and  at  once  confessed  and  repudiated  human 

sin.    He  passed  through  the  condition  of  soul  which  we  all 

ought  to  pass  through ;  He  truly  bore  our  whole  humanity  in 

His  person.    In  the  name  of  humanity  He  bowed  in  humble 

acquiescence  under  the  condemning  stroke ;  in  the  name  of 

humanity  He  drank  the  cup  of  bitterness ;  in  its  name  He 

proved  what  is  meant  by  separation  from  God.     His  dying  cry 

"  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  Thou  forsaken  me  ?  "  reveals  a 

depth  of  agony  before  which  we  are  amazed  and  tremble.    It 

is  the  cry  of  a  holy  heart,  broken  for  our  sins,  alike  incapable 

of  forsaking  us  or  of  siiffering  itself  to  be  forsaken  of  God. 

In  the  close  clasp  of  love  He  holds  His  brethren ;  He  will  not 

let  them  go,  and  with  them  He  sinks  into  the  deep  mysterious 

gulf  of  condemnation. 

Such  appears  to  me  the  sublimity  of  the  sacrifice,  the  kingli- 

ness  of  the  love  of  Christ    To  the  depths  of  our  misery  He 

stooped  to  seek  and  win  His  mediatorial  crown.    The  kings  of 

the  earth  glory  in  their  lofty  isolation ;  He  found  His  glory  in 

the  sacrifice  of  Himself.     "  ^40  non  ascmdam  f  "  whither  shall 

I  not  rise  ?  exclaimed  the  greatest  minister  of  modem  kings  in 

an  hour  of  intoxication.     "  Whither  shall  I  not  stoop  ?"    says 

the  Lord   Jesus;  and  giving  Himself  without   reserve,    He 

humbled  Himself,  says  St  Paul,  even  to  the  death  of  the  cross 

and  to  the  unimagined  bitterness  of  the  curse. 

Have  we  all  thus  understood  the  sufferings  of  our  Saviour? 
If  so,  what  force  is  there  in  the  objections  urged  against  our 
redemption  by  Him?  Where  is  the  injustice  of  the  judge 
punishing  the  innocent  for  the  guilty?  Where  the  judicial 
^on,  the  factitious  convention,  of  which  we  hear  so  much  ?  It 
^vas  of  His  own  will  Jesus  suffered.  If  His  sufferings  remain 
i  mpXery,  it  is  a  mystery  of  love.  We  should  comprehend  it, 
iny  brethren,  if  our  hearts  were  large  enough  to  take  it  in. 
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No.  I. 
S/LMS  TOLD* 
It  is  almost  a  forgollen  luune,  very  few  of  our  readers  protubly 
have  ever  seen  the  little  volume,  almost  diminutive  as  a  trad, 
the  title  of  which  we  have  cited  at  the  fool  of  this  page.  Silas 
Tolcl  was  one  of  the  eajly  Methodists  of  the  time  of  John 
Wesley.  Dr.  Stevens,  in  his  most  admirable  and  entertaining 
history  of  Methodism,  congratulates  hitoself  on  the  opporm- 
nity  of  reviving  his  memoiy,  and  thinks  the  reprinting  of  his 
autobiography  in  our  day  would  do  good  and  could  not 
fail  to  be  popular ;  and  he  speaks  of  "its  astonishing  advot- 
tiires  as  related  in  a  style  of  terse  and  flowing  English,  Defoe 
mij^ht  have  envied."  All  this  is  calculated  to  give  the  reader  a 
longing  to  read  the  book  :  it  is  indeed  an  astonishing  one^ 
and  its  likeness  to  Defoe's  books,  alive  with  rapidly  fhanging  in- 
cident, and  graphic  writing,  is  by  no  means  a  capricious  exagger- 
ation, this  expresses  very  exactly  the  contents  and  the  style  d 
the  little  volume.  Its  early  pages  abound  with  romantic  adven- 
tures occurring  in  a  life  very  much  like  that  of  John  Newtcm, 
but  adventures  which  make  quite  dim  and  pale  those  of  that 
well-known  and  eminent  man.  A  capacity  manifests  itself  in 
Told  to  see  visions ;  and  when  he  became  converted  and  a 
preacher,  providential  incidents  led  him  into  the  most  extia- 
ordinaiy  course  in  which  a  man  could  tread.  Honest,  simple, 
and  tender,  Silas  Told  accompanied  in  that  awful  day  numbcis 
of  persons  to  the  gallows,  and  attempted  to  console  sufiereis 
and  victims  in  circumstances  of  most  harrowing  and  tragic 

■  "An  Account  of  the  Life  xod  Dealingi  of  God  with  Sii&i  Told,  Iicc 
ITL.ither  of  the  gospel  ;  wherein  is  set  forth  the  wonderful  displaj  ot 
llivine  providence  towards  bim  when  &t  >«  i  hii  vuioiu  anifciiiigi  ■brood  j 
liiiicther  with  toonj  instancei  of  the  •overeign  grace  of  God,  in  the  CD»- 
vcrtioD  of  Kvend  malefactors  oader  lenience  of  death,  who  were  [leall; 
blcsKd  under  his  inin'^lrj,     Wriltm  by  Himtd/."    Loodoa :  17S6. 
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solemnity.  He  certainly  furnished  comfortable  help  and  light 
when  no  others  were  able  or  willing  to  sympathize  or  to 
help.  John  Wesley  loved  him,  and  when  Silas  died  he  bmied 
him ;  and  he  says  in  his  journal,  "On  the  20th  December,  1778, 
I  buried  what  was  mortal  of  honest  Silas  Told;  for  many  years 
he  attended  the  malefactors  in  Newgate  without  fee  or  reward, 
and  I  suppose  no  man  for  this  hundred  years  has  been  so  suc- 
cessful in  that  melancholy  office ;  God  had  given  him  peculiar 
talents  for  it,  and  he  had  amazing  success  therein  j  the  greatest 
part  of  those  whom  he  attended  died  in  peace,  and  many  of 
them  in  the  triumph  of  faith"    Such  was  Silas  Told. 

We  must  introduce  him  to  our  readers  through  some  of  those 
wild  scenes  of  sailor  life  to  which  we  have  referred.  He  was 
bom  in  Bristol,  near  the  Hotwells,  171 1,  apparently  of  very 
creditable  parents;  his  grandfather  had  been  an  eminent 
physician  in  Bunhill  Row,  London;  his  mother  was  from 
Exeter,  and  bore  the  somewhat  unmusical  and  unpleasant 
name  of  Suckabitch ;  it  may  be  presumed  she  was  not  sorry 
to  change  this  name,  yet  it  was  said  to  have  a  very  remote 
ancestry,  and  to  have  been  given  even  by  royalty ;  it  was  repre- 
sented that  one  of  the  kings  of  the  West  Angles,  on  a  certain 
day  hunting  with  his  nobles,  discovered  a  male  infant  in  a  wood 
with  no  one  near  it  but  a  large  bitch,  the  maid  having  left  the 
child  with  the  bitch  while  she  went  nutting  in  the  woods ;  the 
king,  who  found  the  child  sucking  the  bitch,  carried  it  home 
and  gave  it  its  name,  and  bringing  it  up  gave  it  a  considerable 
estate  round  the  spot  in  which  the  child  was  found,  "which,'' 
says  Silas,  "  succeeding  generations  have  severally  enjoyed  to 
this  day,  but  they  have  altered  the  name  to  Sucksbuiy." 

He  was  educated  in  the  well-known  school  of  Colston,  in 
Bristol,  and  he  mentions  many  singular  incidents  in  the  life  of 
that  eccentric  philanthropist,  and  some  singular  circumstances 
in  his  own  child  life ;  he  was  manifestly  well  disposed  to  see 
the  light  of  special  providences  and  supernatural  relations ; 
when  a  child,  wandering  out  with  his  sister  in  what  was  called 
the  King's  Wood,  they  lost  their  way  and  were  filled  with  the 
utmost  consternation;  a  large  dog  came  behind  them,  although 
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no  house  wx*  within  a  mile  even  from  the  wood,  and  dtore 
them  cic.-u-  out  into  k  path  they  knew,  yet  never  barking  at 
ihem ;  "  and  when  in  our  knowledge,"  says  Told,  "  we  looked 
around  us  to  l>ohold  the  dog  he  was  not  to  be  seen;"  they 
wandered  again  into  the  woods,  and  were  a  secxKHl  time  be- 
wildered, and  in  greater  perplexity  than  before,  and  on  a  sudden 
looking  around  they  beheld  the  same  dog  coming  directly  np  to 
them,  nor  did  he  leave  them  till  they  were  driven  wha«  they 
roiild  lose  their  way,  or  be  in  danger,  no  more ;  "  I  tnmed 
round  to  took  for  the  dog  but  saw  no  more  of  him,  although  we 
were  u|>on  an  open  common  " :  this,  sa>'s  our  dear  simple  SUa.<^ 
"  was  the  Lord's  doing,  and  it  was  marvellous  in  our  eyes.* 

When  about  twelve  years  of  age  he  was  vciyTieaiiy  drowned; 
at  that  time  he  was  reading  with  intense  enjoyment  apparesdy 
the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  and  this  may  possibly  have  created 
and  coloured  the  impressions  he  imagines  he  received.  When 
drowning,  he  says  he  had  do  sense  or  idea  of  the  things  fA 
this  world,  but  it  appeared  to  him  that  he  mshingly  emerged 
out  of  thick  darkness  into  a  most  glorious  city,  lustrous  and 
brilliant,  the  light  of  which  seemed  to  illuminate  the  darkness 
through  which  he  had  urged  his  way ;  it  seemed  that  the  city 
liad  a  fioor  like  glass,  but  neither  the  city  nor  the  floor  were 
of  any  substance ;  the  inhabitants  were  all  in  the  form  of  men 
arrayed  in  robes  of  the  finest  quality  from  their  necks  to  their 
feet,  yet  they  seemed  to  be  of  no  material  substance ;  be 
noticed  that  they  did  not  seem  to  labour  in  walking,  but  glided 
swiftly  along  as  if  carried  by  the  wind ;  go  with  himself  he  felt 
a  solemn  sacred  joy  and  uninterrupted  peace,  but  was  socHi 
brought  back  again  to  the  life  in  which  he  was  to  sonow  and 
suffer  so  much. 

It  is  a  dismal  transition  fix>m  this  life  of  simplicity  and 
childhood,  and  providences  in  woods,  and  visions  beneath 
the  waters,  to  his  life  at  sea,  although  the  life  at  sea  was  briet 
The  descriptions  he  gives  of  the  seafaring  life  of  those  times 
are  of  the  most  dreadful  character;  some  of  the  captains 
beneath  whom  he  served  seemed  to  have  had  the  savageness 
trf  wild  beasts  or  of  devils ;  the  drcumstancea  recorded  are 
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even  now  harrowing  to  read ;  in  his  first  voyage  he  seems  to 
have  suffered,  mere  lad  as  he  was,  almost  everything  through 
which  an  experienced  sailor  could  pass.  This  was  beneath  the 
command  of  a  Captain  Moses  Tilly ;  by  him  he  was  consigned 
to  a  Timothy  Tucker ;  **  a  greater  villain  I  firmly  believe  never 
existed,  although  at  home  he  assumed  the  character  and  temper 
of  a  saint,"  so  says  Silas.  In  this  first  voyage  of  Silas  with 
him,  the  wretch  stole  a  white  woman  out  of  her  native  country 
to  sell  her  to  the  black  prince  of  Bonny,  on  the  Afiican  coast ; 
nor  had  they  been  long  at  sea  ''before,**  says  Silas,  ''the 
captain,  thinking  I  had  taken  too  much  bread  firom  the  cask, 
went  to  the  cabin  and  brought  with  him  his  large  horsewhip, 
and  exercised  it  about  my  body  in  so  unmerciful  a  manner, 
that  not  only  the  clothes  on  my  back  were  cut  to  pieces,  but 
every  sailor  on  board  declared  they  could  see  my  bones,  and 
then  he  threw  me  all  along  the  deck  and  jumped  many  times 
upon  the  pit  of  my  stomach,  in  order  to  endanger  my  life,  and 
had  not  the  people  laid  hold  of  my  twolegs  and  thrown  me  under 
the  windlass,  after  the  manner  they  throw  dead  cats  or  dogs,  he 
would  have  ended  his  despotic  cruelty  in  murder."  This  free 
and  pleasant  mode  of  behaviour  was  much  indulged  in  by 
seafaring  officers  in  that  time ;  but  this  Tucker  seems  to  have 
been  really  what  Told  calls  him,  a  "bloodthirsty  devil";  and 
stories  of  murder,  and  the  incredible  cruelties  of  the  slave 
trade,  lend  their  horrible  fascination  to  this  narrative. 

Then  we  have  the  story  of  his  wreck  upon  the  American 
coast,  in  New  England ;  few  stories  are  more  charming  than 
the  picture  he  gives  of  his  wandering  with  his  companions,  not 
because  he  and  they  were  utterly  destitute  and  all  but  naked, 
but  because  we  have  such  a  pleasant  glimpse  as  he  gives  of 
the  simple  home  life  of  the  country  ;  hospitality  of  the  most 
romantic  and  fi'ee-handed  description  meets  us.  It  is  not  our 
purpose  to  dwell  upon  these  incidents  however,  but  upon  the 
after  life  of  Silas  Told:  yet  two  pictures  may  be  given  as 
showing  something  of  the  character  of  New  England  settle- 
ments in  those  veiy  early  days  of  their  history.  "  Ebenezer 
Allen,  Governor  of  the  island,  and  who  dwelt  about  six  miles 
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frnni  the  Uvem,  hearing  of  our  distress,  made  all  possible  haste 
lo  relieve  us;  and  when  he  arrived  at  the  tavern  accompanied 
hy  his  two  eUIcst  soxw  he  took  Captain  Seabour,  his  black 
servant,  Joseph  and  myself  [hroiiyh  partiality,  and  escorted  us 
home  to  his  own  house.  Iktwcen  eleven  and  twelve  at  night 
wc  reached  the  governor's  mansion,  all  of  us  ashamed  to  be 
M^^iin"  (they  were  all  not  only  utterly  destitute  but  nearly 
linked).  "  We  would  fain  have  hid  ourselves  in  any  dark  hole 
or  comer,  as  it  was  a  truly  ina^ificent  building,  with  wings  on 
I'.ich  side  thereof;  but  to  our  astonishment  we  were  received  into 
thf  great  parlour,  where  were  sitting  by  the  fireside  two  fine  portly 
ladies,  attending  the  spit,  which  was  burdened  with  a  very  hea>7 
(jiiarter  of  house  lamb.  Observing  a  large  mahogany  table  to 
l)e  spread  with  a  fine  damask  cloth,  and  every  knife,  fork,  and 
]>late  to  be  laid  in  a  genteel  mode,  I  was  apprehensive  that  it 
Mas  intended  for  the  entertainment  of  some  persons  of  note  or 
distinction ;  or,  at  least,  for  a  family  supper.  In  a  short  time 
ihe  joint  was  taken  up  and  laid  on  the  table,  yet  nobody  sat 
down  to  eat ;  and  as  we  were  almost  hid  in  one  comer  of  the 
room  the  ladies  tumed  round  and  said,  '  Poor  men !  why 
don't  you  come  to  supper?'  1  replied,  '  Madam,  we  had  no 
idea  that  it  was  prepared  for  us ! '  The  ladies  then  entreated 
lis  to  eat,  without  any  kind  of  fear  of  them,  assuring  us  that  it 
WAS  prepared  for  none  others;  and  none  of  us  having  eaten  any- 
thing for  near  six-and-thirty  hours  before,  we  picked  the  bones 
(if  ihc  whole  quarter,  to  which  we  had  plenty  of  rich  good  dder 
to  drink.  After  supper  we  went  to  bed,  and  enjoyed  so  pro- 
found a  sleep,  that  the  next  morning  it  was  difficult  for  the  old 
genderoan  to  awake  us.  The  following  day  I  became  the  par 
taker  of  several  second-hand  garments;  and  as  I  was  happily 
possessed  of  a  little  learning  it  caused  me  to  be  more  abun- 
dantly caressed  by  the  whole  family,  and  therefore  I  fared 
sumptuously  every  day.  This  unexpected  change  of  circum- 
stance and  diet  I  undoubtedly  experienced  in  a  very  un- 
common manner,  but  as  I  was  strictly  trained  up  a  Church- 
man, and  could  not  support  the  idea  of  a  Dissenter  (although 
Cud  knows  I  had  well-nigh  by  this  time  dissented  &om  all  that 
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was  truly  good),  this  proved  a  bar  to  my  promotion ;  and  my 
strong  propensity  to  sail  for  England,  to  see  my  mother,  pre- 
vented my  acceptance  of  the  greatest  offer  I  ever  received  in 
my  life  before ;  for  when  the  day  came  that  we  were  to  quit  the 
island,  and  to  cross  the  sound  over  to  a  town  called  Sandwich, 
on  the  main  continent,  the  young  esquu-e  took  me  apart  from 
my  associates,  and  earnestly  entreated  me  to  tany  with  them, 
saying,  that  if  I  would  accede  to  their  proposals,  nothing  should 
be  lacking  to  render  my  situation  equivalent  with  that  of  the 
family.  As  there  were  very  few  white  men  on  the  island,  I 
was  fixed  upon,  if  willing,  to  espouse  one  of  the  Governor's 
daughters.  I  have  been  informed  that  the  Governor  was 
immensely  rich,  having  on  the  island  2000  head  of  cattle,  and 
20,000  sheep,  and  every  acre  of  land  thereon  belonging  to  him- 
self. However,  I  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  accept  the 
offer ;  therefore  the  Governor  furnished  us  with  forty  shillings 
each,  and  gave  us  a  pass  over  to  the  town  of  Sandwich.''  Such 
paragraphs  as  this,  from  his  sailor  life,  illustrate  some  of  the 
severe  experiences  through  which  he  passed,  and  the  education 
he  received  for  that  life  of  singular  earnestness  and  tenderness 
which  closed  and  crowned  his  years  ;  we  introduce  it  however, 
not  merely  for  this  purpose,  but  also  because  it  shows,  as  in  the 
following  paragraph  too,  the  cheerful  home  life  of  New  England, 
nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  since. 

"  One  Sunday,"  (this  incident  occurred  in  Hanover,  United 
States,)  ''as  my  companions  and  self  were  crossing  the  church- 
yard, at  the  time  of  Divine  service,  a  well-dressed  gentleman 
came  out  of  the  church,  and  said  to  us,  '  Gentlemen,  we  do  not 
suffer  any  person  in  this  country  to  travel  on  the  Lord's  day.' 
We  gave  him  to  understand  that  it  was  necessity,  which  con- 
strained us  to  walk  that  way,  as  we  were  all  shipwrecked  on  St. 
Martin's  Vineyard,  and  were  journeying  to  Boston.  The  gen- 
tleman was  still  dissatisfied,  but  quitted  our  company  and  went 
into  the  church.  When  we  had  gone  a  little  further,  a  large  white 
house  proved  the  object  of  our  attention ;  the  door  being  wide 
open,  we  reasonably  imagined  it  was  not  in  an  unguarded  state, 
without  servants  or  others ;  but  as  we  all  went  into  the  kitchen, 
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nobody  appeared  to  be  within,  nor  was  there  an  individual 
either  above  or  below.     However,  I  advised  my  companions 
to  taiiy  in  the  house  until  some  person  or  other  should  arrive. 
They  did  so,  and  in  a  short  time  afterwards  two  ladies,  richly- 
dressed,  with  a  footman  following  them,  came  in  through  the 
kitchen ;  and  notwithstanding  they  turned  round  and  saw  us 
(who  in  so  dirty  and  disagreeable   a  garb  and  appearance 
might  have  terrified  them  exceedingly),  yet  neither  of  them  was 
observed  to  take  any  notice  of  us,  nor  did  either  of  them  ask 
us  any  questions,  touching  the  cause  of  so  great  an  intrusion. 
About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards,  a  footman  entered  the 
kitchen  with  a  cloth,  and  a  large  two-quart  silver  tankard  full  of 
rich  cider,  also  a  loaf  and  cheese ;  but  we,  not  knowing  it  was 
prepared  for  us,  did  not  attempt  to  partake  thereof.    At  length 
the  ladies,  coming  into  the  kitchen,  and  viewing  us  in  our 
former  position,  desired  to  know  the  reason  of  our  malady, 
seeing  we  were  not  refreshing  ourselves ;  whereupon  I  urged 
the  others  to  join  with  me  in  the  acceptance  of  so  hospitable  a 
proposal    After  this  the  ladies  commenced  a  similar  inquiry 
into  our  situation.    I  gave  them  as  particular  an  account  of 
every  recent  vicissitude  that  befell  us  as  I  was  capable  of,  with 
a  genuine  relation  of  our  being  shipwrecked,  and  the  sole 
reasons  of  our  travelling  into  that  country;  likewise  begged 
they  would  excuse  our  impertinence,  as  they  were  already 
informed  of  the  cause.    We  then  were  emboldened  to  ask  the 
ladies  if  they  could  furnish  us  with  a  lodging  that  evening. 
They  replied  it  was  uncertain  whether  our  wishes  could  be 
accomplished  there,  but  that  if  we  proceeded  somewhat  farther, 
we  should,  doubtless,  be  entertained,  and  genteelly  accommo- 
dated by  their  brother,  a  Quaker,  whose  house  was  not  more 
than  the  distance  of  seven  miles.    We  thanked  the  ladies,  and 
set  forward,  and  at  about  eight  o'clock  arrived  at  their  brother's 
house.     Fatigued    with  our  journey,   we  hastened  into  the 
parlour,  and  delivered  our  message ;  whereupon  a  gentleman 
quickly  gave  us  to  understand,  by  his  free  and  liberal  conduct, 
that  he  was  the  Quaker  referred  toby  the  aforesaid  ladies,  who 
(total  strangers  as  we  were)  used  us  with  a  degree  of  hospitality. 
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impossible  to  be  exceeded  Indeed,  I  could  venture  to  say, 
that  the  accommodations  we  met  with  at  this  Quaker's  house, 
seeing  they  were  imparted  to  us  with  such  affectionate  sym- 
pa^y>  greatly  outweighed  those  we  formerly  experienced." 

The  work  of  any  man  must  derive  a  character  from  what  he 
has  been  before  that  which  made  him  remarkable  was  at- 
tempted :  many  thousands  of  sailors  have  passed  through  all 
through  which  Silas  Told  passed,  in  his  rude  sailor  days ;  but 
with  him  all  that  went  before  is  brought  out  and  made  re- 
markable from  its  contrast  with  what  followed  alter.  How  he 
preached,  we  do  not  know,  only  that  he  must  have  been  a 
warm  and  touching,  a  faithful  and  a  loving  preacher;  but  it  was 
a  singular  University  in  which  to  study  for  the  work  of  the 
ministry. 

It  is  amazing  that  with  all  the  horrible  experiences  through 
which  Told  passed,  spectacles  of  cruelty  so  sickening  that  they 
almost  shake  a  faith  in  the  just  and  overruling  God,  every 
sentiment  of  religion  had  not  been  entirely  banished  and  ex- 
pelled from  his  mind;  but  it  would  seem  that  in  his  strange  and 
chequered  career,  which  had  not  been  unmixed  with  the  sins 
incidental  to  the  ordinary  sailor's  life,  that  old  gracious  nature 
of  his  childhood  which  delighted  in  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress," 
and  had  the  entrancing  vision  of  the  celestial  dty  when  he  lay 
beneath  the  waters,  was  waiting  to  be  informed  by  Divine  life, 
and  fitted  for  much  usefrilness. 

In  1740,  a  young  blacksmith  introduced  him  to  the  people 
whom  he  had  until  then  utterly  despised,  the  Methodists;  for 
Told  considered  himself  a  thorough  Churchman.  He  heard 
John  Wesley  preach  at  the  Foundeiy,  from  the  text,  "I  write 
unto  you,  little  children,  because  your  sins  are  forgiven  you,"  he 
testifies  that  the  sermon  set  his  soul  on  fire,  nor  was  the  fire 
ever  extinguished,  henceforth,  notwithstanding  the  passionate 
opposition  of  his  wife,  a  virtuous  and  excellent  woman,  who 
startled  him  by  her  vehement  opposition  to  this  new  develop- 
ment in  his  life;  and  notwithstanding  the  mockery  and  derision 
of  his  fiiends,  he  continued  faithfiil  to  his  professiorL 
Told  had  received  a  fair  education,  and  had  probably  lost 
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little  of  what  he  had  received  as  a  child,  while  he  had  gained 
veiy  much  more  as  a  man.  Considering  the  times  and  the 
work  to  be  done,  he  seems  to  have  been  well  fitted  for  the  work 
which  Mr.  Wesley,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  asked  him  to 
undertake — ^that  of  master  to  the  charity  children  at  the 
Foundeiy  school;  at  this  time  he  was  clerk  to  a  Mr.  Bembow, 
of  Wapping ;  there  he  was  much  respected,  and  seems  to  have 
had  a  veiy  congenial  employment;  his  employer  declared  that 
no  consideration  of  money  should  separate  them,  and  regarded 
him  as  essential  to  his  business ;  Told,  however,  preferred  the 
smaller  means  with  the  more  consecrated  labour,  and  took,  at 
what  seems  a  great  loss  in  worldly  circumstances,  the  offer  of 
Mr.  Wesley. 

He  soon  gathered  firom  three  to  four  score  children  around 
him.  It  gives  a  light  upon  the  habits  of  those  times  to  read  of 
his  having  the  children  under  his  care  from  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning  to  five  in  the  evening ;  but  it  seems  they  preached  and 
taught  alike  at  early  hours.  Was  it  not  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning  David  Hume  went  to  hear  Whitefield  preach  at  Moor- 
fields  ?  His  school  increased  in  numbers  and  usefulness ;  we 
suppose  it  was  something  like  what  we  should  call  a  ragged 
school  now ;  and  the  old  sailor  reflects  with  complacency  upon 
the  fact  that  for  seven  years  and  three  months  he  pursued 
this  occupation,  requiring  the  assistance  at  length  of  usher  and 
monitors,  drilling  YAsprot^gh  in  reading,  writing,  and  accounts ; 
and  during  the  period  of  his  mastership,  he  says,  discharging 
two  hundred  and  seventy-five  boys,  most  of  them  to  capital 
trades. 

For  a  long  time  it  seems  he  had  been  impressed  by  the  sense 
of  the  sad  condition  of  the  malefactors  waiting  for  death  in 
Newgate ;  this  sense  had  been  stirred  within  him,  by  hearing 
Mr.  Wesley  preach  from  the  text,  "  I  was  sick  and  in  prison 
and  ye  visited  me  not."  Still  there  seemed  to  be  no  immediate 
call  or  way  made  clear  for  him  to  attempt  what  was  certainly 
a  very  difficult  task ;  at  last  a  messenger,  one  Sarah  Peters, 
came  to  him  to  the  school  from  ten  prisoners  all  lying  under 
sentence  of  death  in  Newgate. 
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The  English  laws  were  barbarous  in  those  days,  and  every 
sessions  numbers  were  sentenced  for  the  most  trivial  offences, 
which  could  scarcely  be  called  crimes,  to  the  gallows.    A  fear- 
fully heavy  weight  of  blood  rests  upon  the  conscience  of  Eng- 
land for  the  state  of  the  law  in  those  times.    The  messages 
from  these  ten  poor  creatures  expressed  a  wish  that  some 
members  of  Mr.  Wesley's  society  would  come  to  see  them ; 
they  were  all  awakened  to  a  sense  of  their  danger  as  immortal 
beings,  and  one  of  them,  John  Lancaster,  was  full  of  the  love 
of  God.      This  was  a  very  distinct  call  to  Silas ;  he  hastened 
to  the  prison,  and  there,  in  the  condenmed  cells  with  those 
men  in  irons,  Silas  Told  commenced  a  piece  of  work  which 
sets  him  apart  in  his  time  and  gives  to  him  a  distinct  place 
among  the  Christian  labourers  of  his  day — to  the  measure  of 
his  power,  perhaps  in  a  smaller  sphere  but  in  a  much  more 
intensely  painful  manner,  anticipating  the  instincts  of  John 
Howard  and  the  loving  labours  of  Elizabeth  Fry^    He  at- 
tended Lancaster  and  eight  other  of  the  malefactors — one  was 
probably  reprieved — ta  the  place  of  execution.     Poor  Lan- 
caster's body  after  his  death  was  the  subject   of  a  strange 
adventure,  which  we  need  not  recite  here,  as  our  space  is 
limited,  but  which  illustrates  singularly  the  cruelty  and  the 
wild  lawlessness  of  the  times  ;*  indeed  this  little  volume  of 
Told's  autobiography  furnishes  fearful  pictures  of  the  state  of 
society  in  the  time  to  which  it  refers,  and  would  furnish  the 
historian  with  some  very  remarkable  lights  for  the  perfecting 
of  his  social  pictures. 

It  was  this  circumstance  to  which  we  have  alluded  which 
seems  first  to  have  given  to  our  singular  preacher  the  post  and 
place  of  a  prisoners'  chaplain.  He  preached  constantly  to  the 
felons  and  debtors  in  Newgate ;  among  the  debtors  he  formed  a 
regular  and  consistent  little  church,  greatly  to  the  amazement 
of  the  Ordinary,  or  regular  Newgate  chaplain,  who  gave  to  him 
all  his  opposition,  interfered  with  him,  and  sought  by  every 
means  to  put  down  his  labours.     He  preached  in  eveiy  prison 

•  Sec  •*  World  of  Anecdote,"  pp.  39-43. 
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and  in  many  of  the  workhouses  in  London  and  for  twelve 
mUes  around,  ministering  the  holy  Word  to  the  poor  unhappy 
malefactors  especially,  of  both  sexes.  So  much  as  he  had 
suffered  himself,  such  cruelties  as  he  had  seen  and  undergone, 
it  appears  at  first  amazing  to  find  what  a  full,  tender,  affection- 
ate heart  the  old  sailor  had,  and  how  by  his  words  and  terms 
of  tenderness  he  put  himself  at  once  side  by  side  with  poor 
suffering  criminals,  knowing  nothing  about  them  but  that  they 
were  sufferers,  fi'equently  victims  of  great  injustice,  that  they 
were  in  circumstances  of  great  danger,  and  that  he  believed 
himself  possessed  of  a  message  of  tenderness  and  mercy  to 
them,  and  knew  that  he  had  a  heart  fiili  of  sympathy  for  them. 

The  visionary  character  of  his  mind  seems  about  this  period 
to  have  returned  to  him;  and  it  is  quite  consistent  with  his 
tenderness,  and  with  his  interest  in  his  peculiar  labour,  that  he 
became  nervous,  excited,  fearful  for  himself,  distracted,  sunk  to 
extremities  of  despair,  and  anon  burst  as  it  were  into  an  ethereal 
universe,  replete  with  the  glory  of  God,  and  he  thought  of  such 
substance  and  palpability  that  he  could  have  laid  hold  upon  it 
Once  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  saw  the  heavens  opened,  and  a 
long  and  sacred  avenue  stretched  before  him,  in  the  which  he 
saw  the  Lord  Jesus  standing  as  in  the  form  of  a  man,  and 
from  the  precious  palms  of  His  hands  blood  was  streaming 
down;  ''floods  of  tears  gushed  firom  my  eyes  and  trickled 
down  my  cheeks ;  I  said,  ^  Lord,  it  is  enough,'  nor  have  I  once 
doubted  since."  Such  visions  are  no  doubt  strangp ;  but  Silas 
Told  proved  his  visions  by  his  works,  by  his  life  of  labour,  and 
his  heart  of  love.  And  our  readers  will  remember  something 
like  them  in  the  lives  of  John  Howe  and  John  FlaveL 

For  upwards  of  twenty  years  he  pursued  his  labours  among 
the  prisoners  in  the  manner  we  have  intimated,  no  doubt  a 
great  deal  of  his  more  precious  life  of  labour  is  lost  sight  of 
and  can  never  be  recalled.  In  his  autobiography  he  has  veiy 
naturally  set  down  his  connection  with  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  executions  of  his  time;  there  was  the  case  of 
Messrs.  Morgan,  \^nialley,  Brett  and  Dupree,  four  gentlemen, 
who  having  enjoyed  themselves  at  dinner,  and  having  indulged 
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pretty  iKAy  in  the  glass,  went  forth  in  a  mad  moment  to  com- 
mit a  robbery  by  way  of  a  freak ;  they  attacked  and  robbed  a 
farmer  near  Chebnsford;  the  farmer  obtained  assistance,  pursued 
them  into  Chebnsford,  secured  them ;  and  all  the  interest  they 
could  command  in  the  nation  was  unavailing  to  obtain  their 
pardon.  Moigan,  however,  had  been  engaged  and  was  upon 
the  point  of  being  married  to  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Hamilton, 
daughter  to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  and  she  so  pertinaciously 
followed  the  King,  falling  on  her  knees  before  him,  and  pouring 
f(mh  her  tears,  Uiat  at  last  the  King  consented  to  reprieve 
Moigan,  but  only  on  the  condition  that  it  should  be  at  the 
very  foot  of  the  gallows.  She  had  the  sweet  satisfaction  of 
meeting  him  there  in  her  carriage  with  the  pardon ;  but  the 
other  three  were  executed,  and  Told  was  with  them  all,  praying 
by  their  side  in  their  last  moments. 

The  taking  of  Jiuman  life  by  law  was,  as  we  have  said,  dread- 
fully capricious ;  a  young  man,  named  Coleman,  was  tried  for 
the  supposed  personal  abuse  of  a  young  woman ;  the  young 
woman  herself  declared  that  Coleman  was  not  the  man,  but 
some  persons  pressed  upon  him  and  pressed  upon  her,  and 
although  she  never  appears  to  have  wavered,  contradictions 
seemed  to  imply  that  he  was  the  man ;  he  was  imprisoned, 
condemned,  executed,  and  three  years  after  the  very  man  who 
drove  him  to  his  place  of  execution  was  proved  to  be  the  man 
by  his  own  confession,  and  he  was  tried,  condemned,  and 
executed;  some  who  were  perjured  in  Coleman's  case  were 
condemned  to  stand  in  the  pillory,  and  were  eventually  trans- 
ported. 

One  of  the  most  dreadful  cases  in  Silas  Told*s  experience 
was  that  of  Mary  Edmonson,  tried  before  Judge  Dermison, 
upon  mere  circumstantial  evidence,  and  executed  on  Kenning- 
ton  Common,  for  the  supposed  murder  of  her  aunt  at  Rother- 
hithe ;  she  appears  to  have  been  most  brutally  treated ;  she  was 
a  poor  young  thing ;  the  mob  believed  her  to  be  guilty,  and 
received  her  with  blasphemous  curses  and  horrible  oaths. 
Silas  Told  obtained  admission  to  her  shortly  before  her  execu- 
tion ;  he  said,  ''  My  dear,  for  God's  sake,  for  Christ's  sake,  and 
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for  the  sake  of  your  precious  soul,  do  not  die  with  a  lie  in  your 
mouth ;  **  with  much  more  to  the  same  purpose.  He  testifies 
that  she  heard  him  with  meekness  and  simplicity,  but  declared 
that  she  had  already  told  the  truth.  The  sheriff  permitted 
Told  to  accompany  her  to  the  place  of  execution ;  he  said  that 
he  would  give  a  great  satisfaction  to  the  nation  if  he  could 
bring  her  to  confession:  it  was  all  in  vain.  As  Told  was 
walking  by  her  side,  he  said  to  her,  "  My  dear,  look  to  Jesus." 
Her  spirit  quickened,  she  turned  joyfully  to  the  good  man, 
and  said,  ''  Sir,  I  bless  God  I  can  look  to  Jesus,  to  my  com- 
fort." As  the  cart  came  to  the  gallows,  the  sheriff  stood  by 
Told's  side,  while  he  pressed  her  as  the  rope  was  being  ad- 
justed round  her  neck,  "  Did  you  not  commit  the  murder  ? 
Had  you  no  concern  therein  ?  "  She  said, ''  I  am  as  clear  of  the 
whole  affair,  as  I  was  the  day  my  mother  brought  me  into  the 
world ; "  and  the  sheriff  exclaimed,  shedding  plenty  of  tears, 
for  she  was  very  young  and  had  all  the  aspects  of  innocence 
about  her,  "Good  God!  it  is  a  second  Coleman's  case!" 
Told  left  the  cart,  a  near  kinsman  approached  to  her,  offering 
to  give  her  a  farewell  kiss ;  she  waved  him  away ;  he  was  the 
murderer,  and  confessed  it  afterwards.  It  appears  to  have  been 
an  affair  of  money ;  Mary  would  have  received  more  money 
upon  the  death  of  her  aunt  than  he.  The  executioner  drew  the 
cart  away,  and  poor  Mary's  body  fell  against  her  only  com- 
forter in  death,  kind  old  Silas  Told.  Her  kinsman  was  tried 
for  the  murder,  he  retracted  his  confession,  but  for  a  highway 
robbery  was  subsequently  condemned  to  death,  though  his 
sentence  was  commuted  to  transportation  for  life. 

One  of  the  most  pitiful  cases  recited  by  Told,  is  that  of  poor 
Anderson,  who  was  hung  for  stealing  to  the  value  of  sixpence. 
He  and  his  wife, — far  gone  with  child, — ^were  destitute  of  money, 
and  clothes,  and  food ;  he  said  to  his  wife,  "  My  dear,  I  will 
go  out,  it  may  be  that  the  Lord  will  provide  me  with  a  loaf  of 
bread"  All  his  efforts  were  fruidess  ;  but  as  he  went  down 
the  Hoxton  Fields,  he  met  two  washerwomen  taking  home 
their  clean  linen ;  he  did  not  bid  them  to  stop,  but  he  said  to 
one  of  them,  ''Mistress,  I  want  money."    She  gave  him  two- 
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pence ;  he  said  to  the  other,  "  You  have  money,  I  know  you 
hav€."  She  said,  "  I  have  fourpence ; "  he  took  that  likewise, 
scarcely  knowing,  poor  fellow,  either  what  he  said  or  did. 
When  they  arrived  at  Old  Street,  the  two  women  gave  him 
into  charge  of  a  constable,  declaring  that  he  had  stopped  them 
in  Hoxton  Fields,  and  robbed  them  of  their  money ;  in  any 
case  it  was  but  sixpence.  For  this  the  poor  man  was  sentenced 
to  death,  for  this  too,  at  last,  he  died. 

^  Never,"  says  Told,  "  through  the  years  I  have  attended 
the  prisoners,  have  I  seen  such  meek,  loving,  patient  spirits  as 
this  man  and  his  wife ; ''  but  he  was  executed,  and  executed  for 
this  crime  alone,  there  was  no  other :  he  was  no  professed 
criminal,  he  and  his  wife  were  simply  starving,  and  the  poor 
fellow  did  his  best  to  obtain  some  little  alleviation  or  help. 
After  her  husband's  death,  Told  sought  the  widow  out  in  her 
wretchedness ;  Told's  wife  aided  him  in  his  divine  sympathy ; 
he  obtained  a  housekeeper's  situation  for  her,  she  became  a 
creditable  respected  woman,  giving  great  satisfaction  in  her 
emplo}rment ;  he  bound  her  daughter  apprentice  to  a  weaver, 
and  she  probably  turned  out  well,  "  although,"  says  Told,  "  I 
have  never  seen  her  since  but  twice."  If  such  laws,  which 
could  condemn  thus  for  such  an  offence,  deserve  to  be  had 
in  everlasting  execration,  surely  Silas  Told  is  one  of  those 
righteous  who  deserve  to  be  had  in  everlasting  remembrance. 

Horrible  indeed  are  several  of  the  instances  with  much 
pathos  recited  in  the  memorial  from  which  we  quote ;  BoUand, 
a  sheriff's  officer,  was  executed  for  forging  a  note,  although  he 
had  refunded  the  money,  and  twice  afterwards  paid  the  sum  of 
the  bill  to  secure  himself;  a  young  gentleman  named  Slocomb 
defrauded  his  father  of  ;^3oo,  and  through  his  father  he 
suffered ;  he  would  not  in  any  way  stir  or  remit  his  claim  to 
save  him ;  Told  attended  him  and  thought  highly  of  him,  not 
only  because  he  expressed  himself  with  so  much  resignation, 
but  especially  because  he  never  indulged  in  a  complaint  against 
him  whom  Told  calls  that ''  lump  of  adamant,"  his  &ther;  with 
him  was  executed  another  young  gentleman  named  Powell,  for 
fioigery. 
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Poor  Maiy  Pyner  was  executed  for  setting  fire  to  her 
master's  house;  she  seems  to  have  been  a  thou^tiess and 
sinful  girl,  but  Told  in  a  most  tender  way,  in  prisoUi  touched 
her  heart  He  says :  *'  When  the  cart  was  put  under  the  gallows, 
Maiy  was  the  first  that  bore  the  rope ;  as  soon  as  this  was  done, 
she  turned  round  to  an  innumerable  assembly  of  people  on 
both  sides,  saying,  'Good  people,  I  doubt  not  that  many  of 
you  are  greatly  affected  at  beholding  so  young  a  creature  as  I 
am,  brought  to  this  unhappy  and  shamefiil  end ;  but  oh  I  I  am 
as  happy  as  I  can  bear  to  be,  having  full  assurance  that  I  shall 
live  with  Him  who  died  for  me,  and  there  commence  an  ever- 
lasting banquet  of  greater  happiness  at  His  right  hand,  in  the 
region  of  endless  paradise.'  She  then  began  to  strengthen  her 
fellow-sufferers,  beseeching  them  not  to  doubt  of  the  readiness 
of  God  to  save  them.  I  rejoiced,  in  hope  that  they  all  re- 
ceived that  great  salvation,  purchased  by  the  blood  of  the 
everlasting  covenant  When  duty  was  closed,  they  were  all 
turned  off,  crying  for  the  mercy  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
Amen." 

And  here  we  must  close  our  references  to  this  interesting 
little  memoir,  a  summary  of  a  very  strange  path  of  truly 
Christian  benevolence  and  usefiilness.  Silas  Told  attended 
that  cruel  woman,  Elizabeth  Brownrigg,  in  prison  and  to  the 
gallows ;  and  stood  by  her  amidst  the  wild  and  fearful  execra- 
tions of  an  amazing  multitude  of  spectators.  He  was  known 
far  and  near  as  the  prisoners'  chaplain,  although  an  unpaid  one. 
At  last,  in  1779,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  he  closed 
a  life,  in  its  way  very  remarkable  and  singularly  romantic 
and  chequered,  and — ^what  is  more  to  our  purpose — singular 
useful. 
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The  Converted  Man  a  Missionary  to  his  Brethren. 

Mark  v.  19,  20. 

The  condition  of  this  man  presents  a  sad  picture  of  menial 
and  moral  wretchedness.  But  such  a  being,  terrible  as  he  was 
to  himself  and  others,  was  not  beyond  the  reach  of  divine  mercy. 
The  rescued  man,  however,  desired  to  be  constantly  with  his 
Deliverer  (v.  18).  So  Mary  Magdalene,  out  of  whom  Christ 
cast  seven  devils,  was  the  first  to  go  to  His  sepulchre  alter 
His  death,  and  the  first  to  greet  and  recognise  Him  after  His 
resurrection  (Mark  xv.  47.  xvi.  i.  9). 

Christ  had  a  mission  for  this  man,  which  he  cheerfully 
undertook. 

The  Converted  Man  should  be  a  Missionary  to  his 
Fellow  Men. 

I.  Christian  missionary  work  is  the  duty  of  every  converted 
man. 

We  should  undertake  this, — 

1.  Out  of  gratitude  to  God. 

2.  From  regard  to  the  wants  of  the  world, 

3.  To  promote  the  glory  of  Christ, 

This  obligation  cannot  be  faithfully  fulfilled  by  any  interest 
we  may  take  in  the  labours  of  others  or  any  pecimiary  assist- 
ance we  may  render  them,  unless  we  also  give  ourselves  to 
the  work.     The  command  is,  not  send^  \>vXgo  and  tell, 

IL  Christian  effort  should  be^n  at  home. 

Light  and  heat  spread  from  a  centre,  radiating  in  increasing 
circles  till  they  reach  the  circumference  of  the  sphere  in  which 
they  move.  So  the  power  of  divine  love  and  wisdom  should 
begm  in  each  of  us  as  in  a  centre,  extending  first  around  the 
circle  in  which  we  are  placed. 

The  disciples  were  commanded  to  begin  their  mission  at 
Jenisalem ;  and  the  restored  demoniac  is  sent  first  to  tell  his 
fi^ends  at  home  of  a  Saviour's  love. 

R  % 
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III.  Christian  usefuimss  must  be  hosed  an  personal  experience. 
The  power  of  example  is  ever  stronger  than  that  of  precep^ 

Men  are  easier  drawn  than  driven.  We  may  instruct  and 
entertain  by  telling  what  we  have  heard  and  seen ;  but  to  win 
men  to  Christ,  we  must  speak  of  those  things  which  we  have 
felt  "  Go  and  tell  how  great  things  the  Lord  hath  done  for 
thee^  and  hath  had  compassion  on  /^^." 

IV.  Christian  obedience  will  be  crowned  with  the  reward  of 
success. 

The  restored  demoniac  acted  in  opposition  to  his  own  per- 
sonal inclinations.  We  must  sometimes  sacrifice  our  own 
feelings,  as  well  as  our  worldly  interests,  to  Christ's  work. 
They  to  whom  he  was  sent  listened  to  his  word  and  marvelled 
at  the  change.  The  good  news  of  salvation  may  well  excite 
admiration  and  wonder.  The  faithful  messenger  shall  be  re- 
warded at  last,  though  now  he  may  have  to  sacrifice  his  own 
wishes  (RoM.  xil  i.;  x  CoR.  vL  20.;  Rev.  iL  10). 

Harvey  Phillips. 

Evesham. 


Education. 

"And  Moses  was  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians."  — 
Acts  vii.  22.  * 

Moses  was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  time.  His 
education  embraced  the  whole  range  of  Greek,  Chaldee,  Assy- 
rian, and  Egyptian  literature.  There  is  much  in  his  experience 
to  commend  the  subject  of  education  to  all  classes.  In  his 
training  we  see, — 

I.  God*s  testimony  in  favour  of  Education. 

1.  By  God's  providence  Moses  was  placed  where  he  could 
enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  a  good  secular  education.  His 
will  is  also  seen, — 

2.  In  the  Schools  of  the  Prophets. 

3.  In  the  teaching  of  the  Bible— see  especially  the  Book 
of  Proverbs. 
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4.  In  the  capacity  and  cravings  of  the  human  mind. 
The  education  of  the  mind,  then,  is  a  sacred  duty. 

II.  The  great  value  of  Education, 

1.  Think  on  the  cost  of  Moses*  education — the  suflferings 
of  the  Israelites,  and  the  dangers  of  a  heathen  court. 

2.  Think  on  the  increased  power  it  gave  to  him.  By  educa- 
tion, mental  diamonds  are  polished,  and  nuggets  of  gold  are 
converted  into  current  coin. 

III.  Secular  Education  is  not  in  itself  sufficient. 

We  have  a  twofold  nature — mental  and  moral.  Educate  both. 
Moses  received  a  religious  training,  from  his  mother  first,  and 
afterwards  from  God  in  the  desert 

IV.  Eminence  in  secular  Education  may  he  combined  with 
eminence  in  Rdigious  Education, 

Moses  was  distinguished  for  both^  also  Paul  and  Milton. 
Intelligent  piety  is  the  best  piety. 

Note,  I.  The  Christian  Church  should  seek  the  education 
of  the  masses. 

3.  All  educated  minds  should  be  consecrated  to  Christ 

C.  Payne. 
Chaham. 


Glorying  in  the  Cross, 

*'God  forbid  that  I  should  gloxy,  save  in  the  cross  of  oar  Lord  Jesus 
Christ." — Galatians  vi.  14. 

"The  glory  of  Eden  is  not  yet  departed."  As  the  ivy  in 
sympathy  clings  to  the  ruined  wall,  affections  cling  to  man. 
The  affections  must  entwme  themselves  around  some  object 
As  the  character  of  the  object,  so  eventually  the  character  of 
the  affections.  The  law  of  assimilation  must  act  A  clear 
stream  flowing  into  a  muddy  river,  becomes  impure.  There  are 
objects  the  glorying  in  whidi  is  forbidden,  as  strength,  wisdom, 
or  wealth.  To  glory  in  the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  is 
approved  and  blessed  of  God.  With  some,  the  cross  is  an 
object  of  idolatry,  with  others,  an  object  of  superstition,    Paul 
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No.  10.     7^  Captive  set  free, 

"Doth  the  eagle  mount  up  at  thy  command,  and  make  her  nest  on 
high  t**— Job  xxxix.  ay. 

Many  years  had  a  noble  eagle  been  confined  in  such  a 
manner  that  no  one  had  seen  it  even  attempt  to  raise  a 'wing. 
It  had  been  cherished  and  fed  that  it  might  be  exhibited  to 
visitors  and  friends.  Perfectly  subdued,  unconscious  now  of  its 
native  power,  it  remained  inactive,  and  apparently  contented, 
oblivious  of  the  heights  it  once  could  soar. 

But  its  owner  was  about  to  leave  for  a  far  country,  never  to 
return.  He  could  not  take  the  eagle  with  him.  **  I  will  do," 
said  he,  "one  act  of  kindness  before  I  go,  which  shall  be 
remembered  long  after  me."  He  unloosed  the  chain  from  the 
captive.  His  neighbours  and  children  looked  on  with  regret 
that  they  should  see  the  eagle  no  more.  A  moment,  and  it 
would  be  gone  for  ever!  But  no.  The  bird  walked  the 
usual  round,  which  had  been  the  length  of  his  chain,  looked 
tamely  about,  unconscious  that  he  was  free,  and  at  length 
perched  himself  at  his  usual  height. 

The  gazers  looked  on  in  wonder  and  in  pity.  Brief,  how- 
ever, was  their  pity.  The  slow  rustling  of  a  wing  was  heard. 
It  was  projected  from  the  body,  then  folded.  Anon  it  moved 
again.  At  last,  stretched  to  its  full  expansion,  it  quivered  a 
moment  in  the  air,  then  folded  softly  against  its  resting-place. 
Now  slowly  and  cautiously  the  eagle  expanded  the  other,  and 
stood  at  last  upon  his  perch  with  both  wings  spread,  looking 
earnestly  in  the  blue  sky  above.  One  effort  to  mount,  then 
another.  The  wings  have  found  their  lost  skill  and  strength. 
Upward,  slowly,  still  upward — ^higher  and  speedier  he  mounts 
his  way.  The  eye  follows  him  in  vain.  Lost  to  sight,  far 
above  the  moimtain-top  he  is  bathing  his  cramped  wings  in 
misty  clouds,  and  revels  in  his  liberty. 
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Hast  thony  O  child  of  God,  been  pinioned  long  to  the 
cares  and  toils  of  earth,  so  that  thy  wings  of  faith  and  love 
have  lost  all  power  to  rise  ?  Long  bound  to  earth,  its  hopes 
and  visions,  thou  canst  not  shake  thy  wings  at  once.  The 
heart  tries  to  mount  in  prayer,  but  it  tries  in  vain.  Scenes  of 
earth  are  floating  still  before  the  vision,  and  sounds  of  earth 
ring  in  the  ears.  But  cease  not  thy  efforts.  Expand  thy  soul 
once  more,  if  only  for  a  little.  Raise  the  wing  of  thought 
first — still  more,  raise  it  higher  yet  There,  it  is  spread  now, 
trembling  though  it  be.  Thought  has  looked  on  death,  and 
earth's  scenes  are  dwindling  in  the  distance;  thought  has 
listened  to  the  voice  on  Calvary,  and  to  the  '*  new  song "  in 
heaven,  and  the  calls  and  the  idle  tones  and  clamours  of  earth 
are  becoming  fainter  and  fainter  stilL  Now  it  is  time  to  try 
the  other  wing.  Oh,  child  of  God,  pray  now.  If  thou  canst 
only  say,  "  Lord,  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner,"  it  will  give  thee 
strength.  But  a  litde  higher  yet  Once  thou  couldst  soar,  and 
thou  mayst  soar  again.  "His  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee." 
Pray,  now,  "  Lord,  teach  me  how  to  pray."  Thy  head  is  low 
in  the  dust  Thy  wings  are  quivering  and  spreading,  and 
gaining  strength  in  thy  petition — '' Restore  unto  me  the  joys 
of  Thy  salvation."  Raise  thine  eyes,  O  child  of  mortality, 
and  gaze  on  the  Sun  of  Righteousness.  O  child  of  God,  let 
earth  bind  thee  no  more  for  ever;  be  ready  to  rise  to  heaven 
when  earth  claims  thee  no  more. 


No.  II.     The  Fountain  Head, 

"With  Thee  is  the  fountain  of  life."— Ps.  xzxvi.  9. 

Yonder,  on  the  heights,  is  the  city  reservoir.  Not  a  drop 
of  water  can  it  supply  itself  with,  although  from  it  the  whole 
city  is  supplied.  That  mighty  engine  slave — ^for  it  is  the 
slavery  of  machinery  that  is  to  do  away  with  the  slavery  of 
masde — ^that  steam-pump,  labours  with  solemn  grandeur  and 
unwearied  patience,  lifting  oceans  full  of  water,  and  throwing  it 
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incessantly  up  into  that  reservoir.  And  although  diere  is  a 
main  along  eveiy  street,  although  there  is  a  distributing  pipe 
for  every  house,  and  although  every  man  in  this  great  city 
draws  for  refreshment,  and  cleanliness,  and  luxury,  there  is 
always  enough ;  because,  silent,  and  far  away,  and  unthought 
of,  that  lifting  arm  goes  on  throwing  up,  and  throwing  up,  and 
throwing  up. 

Now  command  stillness  there,  and  let  the  fires  go  out,  and 
let  the  pump  forget  its  work,  and  let -the  draught  continue,  let 
all  the  streets  suck  out  the  stores  from  the  reservoir,  and  by 
and  by  there  will  be  a  sense  of  want  in  all  our  houses.  The 
want  is  occasioned  by  the  going  out  of  the  fire  and  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  working  of  the  pump. 

And  as  it  is  with  the  reservoir,  so  it  is  with  us.  Where  you 
must  watch,  where  you  must  see  that  you  maintain  power,  is 
at  the  sources.  There  where  the  fountain  is — ^there  where  is 
the  reservoir  fix>m  which  we  are  to  draw  courage,  and  inspira- 
tion, and  perseverance — there  we  are  to  watch  and  maintain  a 
supply.  And  to  this  end  we  must  keep  up  our  connection  of 
faith  with  God,  and  feel  the  influence  of  the  eternal  world. 

In  the  salvation  of  Christ,  in  the  blessed  power  of  faith  in 
the  Gospel,  in  that  love  which  fi-om  the  bosom  of  God  has 
come  to  our  hearts,  and  in  the  spirit  and  work  of  it,  we 
can  make  ourselves  strong,  and  all  other  things  shall  be  given 
unto  us. 


No.  12.     TTu  Worthkss  Gift  not  Despised. 

"A  broken  and  a  contrite  heart,  O  God,  thon  wilt  not  despise.'*— 
Psalm  li.  17. 

A  POOR  Arab  was  travelling  in  the  desert,  when  he  met  with 
a  stream  of  clear,  sweet,  sparkling  water.  Accustomed  as  he 
was  to  brackish  wells,  to  his  simple  mind  it  appeared  that  such 
water  as  this  was  worthy  of  a  monarch ;  and,  filling  his  leathern 
bottle  from  the  spring,  he  determined  to  go  and  present  it  to 
the  caliph  himself. 
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The  poor  man  travelled  a  considerable  distance  before  he 
reached  the  presence  of  his  sovereign,  and  laid  his  humble 
offering  at  his  feet  The  caliph  did  not  despise  the  little 
gift  brought  to  him  with  so  much  trouble.  He  ordered  some 
of  the  water  to  be  poured  into  a  cup,  drank  it,  and  thanking  the 
Arab  with  a  smile,  ordered  him  to  be  presented  with  a  reward. 

The  courtiers  around  pressed  forward,  eager  to  taste  of  the 
wonderful  water;  but,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  the  caliph  forbade 
them  to  touch  even  a  drop. 

After  the  poor  Arab  had  quitted  the  royal  presence  with  a 
light  and  joyful  heart,  the  caliph  turned  to  his  courtiers,  and 
thus  explained  the  motive  of  his  conduct : 

"During  the  travels  of  the  Arab,"  said  he,  "the  water  in 
this  leathern  bottle  had  become  impure  and  distasteful.  But 
it  was  an  o£fering  of  love,  and  as  such  I  have  received  it  with 
pleasure.  But  I  well  knew  that,  bad  I  suffered  another  to 
partake  of  it,  he  would  not  have  concealed  his  disgust ;  and 
therefore  I  forbade  you  to. touch  the  draught,  lest  the  heart  of 
the  poor  man  should  have  been  wounded." 

All  that  sinners  can  present  to  their  King  is  like  the  water 
brought  by  the  Arab.  Imperfection  mingles  with  our  best 
service.  But  He  will  not  reject,  He  will  not  despise  the  little 
offering  of  love  and  faith;  for  He  has  promised  that  even  a 
cup  of  cold  water  given  in  the  name  of  a  disciple  shall  in  no 
vise  lose  its  reward. 


No.  13.     Siris  Stealthy  Approach. 

"  They  devise  deceitful  matters  against  them  that  arc  quiet  in  the  land." 
—Psalm  xxxy.  20. 

"There  is  no  temptation,**  said  John  of  Wesel,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  pre-Lutheran  reformers,  "  so  great  as  not  to  be 
tempted  at  alL"  We  have  a  vivid  illustration  of  this  in  a  pic- 
ture given  us  by  a  late  writer  on  natural  history.  When  the 
wild  horses  of  Mexico,  he  tells  us,  are  grazing  unconsciously 
m  a  prairie,  there  may  sometimes  be  seen  gathering  in  the 
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distance  a  troop  of  wolves,  whom  hunger  has  driven  out  after 
food.  At  first  the  horses  snuff  up  the  scent  and  become 
alarmed,  and  as  long  as  they  continue  so  all  is  safe ;  for  their 
fleetness  puts  a  barrier  between  themselves  and  their  assailants, 
which  the  latter  are  wholly  imable  to  surmount  But  so  grave 
and  innocent  do  the  wolves  look — so  solely  graminivorous  and 
gentle — that  their  intended  victims  soon  become  relieved  from 
all  fear,  and  begin  again  quietly  to  graze  upon  the  same  spot 
Presently,  two  of  the  older  and  more  wary  of  the  wolves  stroll 
forth,  as  it  were  listlessly,  and  apparently  for  the  mere  purpose 
of  pastime,  sometimes  advancing,  sometimes  retreating,  and 
every  now  and  then  stopping  to  gambol  with  each  other,  as  if 
to  show  their  disengaged  simplicity  and  buoyancy  of  heart 
Again  the  horses  become  alarmed  \  but  again,  observing  how 
very  innocent  and  friendly  their  visitors  appear,  they  fall  once 
more  to  grazing  secure  on  the  fields.  But  the  fatal  moment 
has  now  come ;  and  with  an  unerring  spring,  the  nearest  of  the 
victims  finds  the  fangs  of  one  of  his  gaunt  and  wily  pursuers 
fastened  in  his  haunches,  and  those  of  another  in  his  neck,  and 
in  a  moment  he  is  covered  by  the  whole  of  the  greedy  pack 
that  has  been  thus  waiting  till  this  moment  to  dash  upon  his 
prostrate  firame. 

So  it  is  that  sin  presents  itself  to  the  incautious  soul.  First 
it  lounges  listlessly  in  the  distance,  as  if  to  show  its  harmless- 
ness  and  disengagedness  of  purpose.  Then,  when  suspicion 
is  disarmed,  it  comes  nearer  still,  gambolling  about  as  if  it  was 
mere  pastime.  It  is  not  till  the  soul  feels  its  fangs  that  it  dis- 
covers that  it  is  now  the  victim  and  slave  of  a  master  whose 
bitter  and  cruel  yoke  must  be  borne,  not  only  through  time, 
but  through  eternity. 


No.  14. — Forgiveness. 
"  He  foigave  their  iniquity."— Psalm.  IzzyiU.  38. 

During  the  campaign  of  the  allied  troops  in  Paris,  a  French 
citizen  who  was  returning  from  the  country  through  the  Champs 
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Elys^es,  where  the  troops  were  encamped,  was  robbed  of  a 
watch  by  a  sergeant  in  the  British  army.  Complaint  was  im- 
mediately made  to  the  commanding  officer,  and  the  troops 
were  paraded  before  the  Frenchman,  who  was  thus  enabled  to 
single  out  the  offender.  A  court-martial  was  held,  and  the 
criminal  condemned  to  die  on  the  following  morning.  As 
early  as  four  o'clock  the  whole  of  the  allied  army  was  assembled 
in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  near  Paris,  where  the  prisoner  was  to 
undergo  the  sentence.  The  charge  upon  which  he  had  been  tried 
and  convicted  was  read  aloud,  and  the  unfortunate  man  pre- 
pared for  death.  The  justice  of  the  decree  was  acknowledged 
by  every  soldier.  The  drums  beat  and  the  black  flags  waved 
mournfully  in  the  air.  The  ministers  of  justice  had  raised 
their  muskets,  when  the  Duke  of  Wellington  rushed  before 
their  firelocks,  and  commanded  a  momentary  pause,  while  he 
addressed  the  prisoner — ''  You  have  ofiended  against  the  laws 
of  God,  of  honour,  and  of  virtue — the  grave,  sir,  opens  before 
you — in  a  few  minutes  your  soul  will  appear  before  its  Maker — 
your  prosecutor  complains  of  your  sentence — the  man  whom 
you  have  robbed  would  plead  for  your  life.  You  have  been 
brave,  and,  as  report  says,  virtuous.  Speak  as  a  soldier  of  an 
army  devoted  to  virtue  and  good  order,  and  declare  now  your 
feelings  as  to  your  sentence." 

''General,''  said  the  man,  ''retire,  and  let  my  comrades  do 
their  duty.  When  a  soldier  forgets  his  honour,  life  becomes 
disgraceful,  and  an  immediate  punishment  is  due  as  an  ex- 
ample to  the  army — fire." 

''You  have  spoken  nobly,**  said  the  Duke,  with  a  tear  in 
his  eye.  "  You  have  saved  your  life.  How  can  I  destroy  a 
repentant  siimer,  whose  words  are  of  greater  value  to  the  troops 
than  his  death  would  be  ?  Soldiers  !  bear  this  in  mind,  and 
may  a  sense  of  honour  always  deter  you  firom  infamy  I " 

The  troops  rent  the  air  with  huzzas,  and  the  criminal  fell 
prostrate  before  the  Duke. 
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i^ttcesf  of  Booitd. 

Sermons  on  Subjects  more  or  less  Interesting  at  the 
Present  Time.  By  the  Rev.  Arthur  Wolfe,  M.A., 
Rector  of  Fomham  All  Saints,  and  of  Westley,  Buiy  St 
Edmunds.     Longmans^  Grcen^  Reader^  &•  Dyer, 

This  is  a  volume  of  thoughtful  and  interesting  sermons. 
They  are  liberal  in  sentiment,  spiritual  in  tone,  suggestive 
in  thought,  simple  and  forcible  in  style.  They  are  truly 
"Sermons  for  the  Times."  While  all  the  topics  discoursed 
on  are  of  permanent  interest,  most  of  them  bear  upon  sub- 
jects which  are  agitating  the  Christian  Church  at  the  present 
time,  such  as  The  Church,  Unity,  "  Holy  Orders,"  The  Chris- 
tian Ministry,  Worship,  Confession,  Absolution,  Preaching,  etc. 
We  commend  the  volume,  as  one  worthy  of  wide  circulation. 

Christ's  Healing  Touch,  and  Other  Sermons,  preached 
at  Surbiton,  1861-1870.    By  Alexander  Macrennal,  B.A. 

Elliot  Stock, 

This  is  a  worthy  memorial  of  a  nine  years'  ministry  at  Sur- 
biton. It  is  deserving  of,  and  will  be  read  by,  a  much  wider 
circle  than  the  congregation  to  which  it  is  more  especially  dedi- 
cated. The  subjects  are  of  the  most  varied  description,  chosen 
from  all  portions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Although 
not  characterized  by  great  depth  of  thought,  many  of  the  dis- 
courses put  scripture  in  a  fresh  light  and  give  to  subjects  a 
new  interest.  The  style  is  clear  and  not  wanting  in  appropriate 
illustration ;  perhaps  it  retains  too  much  of  the  character  of 
the  spoken  style,  which,  although  suitable  to  the  pulpit,  gives 
to  print  the  tediousness  of  prolixity. 

Misread  Passages  of  Scripture,  Second  Series.  By  J. 
Baldwin  Brown,  B.A.,  Author  of  "The  Divine  Life  in 
Man."    Hodder  6*  Stoughton, 

This  is  a  reprint  of  Mr.  B.  Brown's  discourses  that  appeared 
in  last  year's  Analyst  They  are  therefore  well  known  to  most 
of  our  readers.  The  "misreading"  of  some  of  the  passages 
considered  has  acted  prejudicially  upon  the  Christian  Church, 
e^,f  that  of  the  first  in  the  volume  "  T^cre  shail  be  one  flocks  one 
shepherd^  not  one  "  fold  " — many  folds  it  might  be,  many  visible 
bodies,  but  one  "  flock."  This  text,  righdy  understood,  shows 
us  the  true  principle  of  Christian  unity.     Some  of  the  sermons 
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discourse  on  what  more  properly  might  be  termed  misunder- 
stood subjects,  than  misread  passages  of  Scripture. 

Hints  and  Helps  for  Teachers  and  Parents.  By  J. 
Green.    Fifth  thousand.    JfamUion,  Adams  &*  Co. 

This  is  a  book  written  with  great  earnestness,  and  abounding 
in  hints  useful  to  teachers  and  parents.  It  enters  thoroughly 
into  the  constitution  and  aim  of  the  Sunday  School  in  all  its 
branches,  treats  of  the  best  course  of  lessons  to  adopt,  as  well 
as  the  best  method  of  teaching  them.  We  know  of  no  book 
more  calculated  to  be  useful  to  all  interested  in  the  teaching  of 
the  youhg. 

Gems  from  the  Coral  Islands  ;  or,  Incidents  of  Contrast 
between  Savage  and  Christian  Life  in  the  South  Sea  Island- 
ers. By  the  Rev.  William  Gill.  Ninth  Thousand. 
£//iot  Stock, 

This  has  been  long,  and  deservedly  so,  a  popular  book.  We 
are  ghd  to  see  this  new  and  cheaper  edition. 

Several  volumes,  contributions  to  sermon  literature,  lie  before 
us,  to  which  we  would  call  attention.  An  especially  admirable 
volume  is  Sermons  by  Charles  Wadsworth,  Minister  of 
Calvary  Church,  San  Francisco.  London :  R,  D,  Dickinson, 
With  the  impression  we  have  of  San  Francis'^o,  it  seems  to  us 
very  remarkable  that  such  discourses  should  emanate  from 
such  a  region.  They  are  indeed  very  superior  pieces  of  pulpit 
work ;  especially  they  are  fine  illustrations  of  the  art  of  putting 
things,  models  for  pulpit  impressiveness.  Without  cultivating 
especial  newness  or  originality  of  thought,  they  are  thoughtful; 
but  their  power  is  in  their  strain  of  natural  and  noble  emotion, 
in  their  arrangement  and  plan,  and  in  the  fervent  reiteration 
of  the  text  through  varying  notes  and  tones. 

Full  of  suggestive  texts  is  Breviatbs;  or,  Short  Texts 
AND  THEIR  TEACHINGS.  By  the  Rev.  P.  B.  Power,  M.A., 
Author  of  the  "  Oiled  Feather,"  etc.  Hamilton^  Adams  &»  Co. 
It  is  impossible  for  Mr.  Power  to  touch  any  thing  or  topic 
m'thout  imparting  to  it  the  perennial  freshness  of  his  own  very 
earnest  and  beautiful  nature.  Here  are  thirty-two  topics, 
sometimes  a  topic  is  illustrated  by  two  or  even  three  texts ;  in 
the  treatment  of  each  a  fresh  morning  light  is  shed  roimd  it, 
and  the  subject  becomes  sparkling  and  refreshing  as  the 
morning  dew.  Each  topic  is  treated  meditatively,  briefly,  but 
for  the  purpose  sufficiently;  and  the  delightful  little  volume 
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very  interestingly  shows  how  a  loving  experience  extracts  un- 
expected meanings  from  the  tritest  and  most  commonplace 
texts,  which  put  on  a  vesture  of  freshness  even  as  if  they  had 
not  been  noticed  before. 

The  character  and  quality  of  Sermons  for  the  Christian 
Year,  By  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Lewis,  D.D.,  Rector  of  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Brooklyn,  Long  Island  (R.  D.  Dickinson)^ 
is  given  in  the  Preface.  They  do  not  lay  claim  to  originality : 
they  purport  to  be  sermons  which  may  be  read  with  profit  to  a 
congregation  in  the  absence  of  a  Rector.  They  appear  to 
have  been  preached  during  a  long  course  of  years,  and  consist 
of  "  a  sermon  for  every  Sunday  and  principal  holiday  of  our 
Church  year."  They  appear  to  be  perfectly  evangelical,  of 
course  from  the  point  of  view  which  makes  the  year  to  consist 
of  a  succession  of  fasts,  festivals,  and  holy  days. 

Many  of  our  readers  may  be  glad  to  know,  that  the  second 
volume  is  published  of,  The  Foreign  Protestant  Pulpit. 
Sermons  by  Eminent  Preachers  of  France,  Germany,  Holland, 
and  Switzerland.  Second  Series.  R.  D,  Dickinson,  There  is 
considerable  variety  in  this,  as  in  the  preceding  volume — 
variety,  not  only  in  the  very  eminent  men  whose  words  are 
translated,  but  equal  variety  in  the  topics ;  and,  so  far  as  we  are 
able  to  judge,  the  translations  appear  to  be  very  vigorous  and 
effective. 

Surely  many  readers,  whose  work  leads  them  to  deal  with 
such  material,  will  be  right  heartily  glad  to  hear  of  the  publica- 
tion of  The  Shepherd  of  Hermas,  Translated  into  English, 
with  an  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Charles  H.  Hoole,  M.A., 
Senior  Student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  Rivingtons.  This 
is  the  first  time  that  this  renowned  all^cry  of  the  early  Church 
has  been  presented  in  English  in  such  a  portable  form. 
Famous  as  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress  "  in  the  age  of  the  Apostolic 
fathers,  the  Shepherd  has  in  later  ages  been  rather  a  tra- 
dition than  a  possession.  In  its  way  it  anticipates  the  more 
highly-wrought  and  elaborate  dreams  of  Dante  and  Bunyan  j 
and  this  beautiful  little  edition  comprises  all  that  can  tend  in 
any  way  to  elucidate  the  authorship  or  the  text  of  this  mys- 
terious monument  of  the  Early  Church. 


(Buv  pulpit  iMotiek)!. 

No.  III. 
IfENJ^  Y  MEL  VILL. 

(Contintted from  page  207.) 

In  the  following,  by  the  main  idea,  our  readers  will  receive  a 
sufficiently  clear  notion  of  the  way  in  which  a  single  thought 
ruled  the  entire  structure  of  a  discourse,  mingling  meditation 
and  homily. 

**  Open  Thou  mine  eyes^  that  I  may  behold  wondrous  things  out 
of  Thy  tawy — Psalm  cxix.  18. 

"  The  prayer  of  our  text  is  not  for  a  heathen,  who  has  heard 
no  voice  of  Deity  except  that  which  is  echoed  by  all  the  scenery 
of  the  visible  creation.  Ife  might  say,  '  Open,  O  omnipotent 
and  inscrutable  Being,  the  portals  of  thy  majestic  dwelling- 
place  !  I  have  sought  Thee  on  the  mountain  and  in  the  valley, 
and  on  the  dark  outspread  of  the  waters.  I  have  listened  for 
Thee  when  the  thunder-peal  has  been  loudest,  and  the  splashing 
of  the  torrent  has  been  deepest,  and  the  melody  of  the  groves 
has  been  most  harmonious.  But  I  have  not  found  Thee.  Thou 
dost  mysteriously  escape  me,  and  I  still  know  little  of  the 
wondrous  things  of  Thy  nature,  and  person,  and  purposes.  Open, 
therefore,  O  adorable  Deity,  these  magnificent  secrets  !  Come 
forth  in  Thy  condescension,  from  Thy  awful  solitudes,  and  dis- 
cover Thyself  that  I  may  see  wondrous  things ! '  Such,  we  say, 
might  be  the  prayer  of  a  heathen,  into  whose  hands  has  never 
come  the  volume  of  inspiration.  But  this  prayer  could  not 
with  the  least  fitness,  be  used  by  one  of  ourselves :  to  pronounce 
it,  were  to  utter  a  libel  upon  Scripture.  We  have  a  revelation : 
the  Almighty  hath  broken  the  silence  of  eternity,  and  '  spoken 
unto  us  in  these  last  days  by  His  Son.'  We  have  not  to  say, 
*  Who  shall  ascend  into  heaven  for  us  ? '  or,  *  Who  shall  go  over 
the  sea  for  us?'  'The  Word  is  very  nigh'  unto  us;  and, 
holding  in  our  hand  a  document  that  teems  with  what  is 
wonderfiil,  the  sole  question  is,  *  Have  we  an  eye  to  its  marvels, 
a  heart  for  its  mercies?'    Here  is  the  precise  use  of  the  Holy 

VOL.  I.  s 
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Spirit  Ihe  Spirit  puts  nothing  new  into  the  Bible ;  it  only  so 
enlightens  and  strengthens  our  faculties,  that  we  can  discern 
and  admire  what  is  there  already.  It  is  not  the  telescope  which 
draws  out  that  rich  sparkling  of  stars  on  the  blue  space,  which 
to  the  naked  eye  seem  points  of  light,  and  untenanted :  it  is 
not  the  microscope  which  condenses  the  business  of  a  stirring 
population  into  the  circumference  of  a  drop  of  water,  and 
clothes  with  a  thousand  tints  the  scarcely  discernible  wing  of 
the  ephemeral  insect  The  stars  are  shining  in  their  glory, 
whether  or  no  we  have  the  instruments  by  which  to  penetrate 
the  azure  ;  and  the  tiny  tenantry  are  carrying  on  their  usual 
concerns,  and  a  rich  garniture  still  forms  the  covering  of  the 
insect,  whether  or  no  the  powerful  lens  has  turned  for  us  the 
atom  into  a  world,  and  transformed  the  almost  imperceptible 
down  into  the  sparklmg  plumage  of  the  bird  of  paradise. 
Thus  the  wonderful  things  are  already  in  the  Bible.  The  Spirit 
who  indited  them  at  first  brings  them  not  as  new  revelations 
to  the  individual ;  but,  by  removing  the  mists  of  carnal  prejudice, 
by  taking  away  the  scales  of  pride  and  self-sufHciency,  and  by 
rectifying  the  will,  which  causes  the  judgment  to  look  at  truth 
through  a  distorted  medium, — by  influencing  the  heart,  so  that 
the  affections  shall  no  longer  blind  the  understanding, — by 
these  and  other  modes,  which  might  be  easily  enumerated,  if 
we  had  time  to  enlarge  upon  moral  optics,  the  Holy  Ghost 
enables  men  to  recognize  what  is  hid,  to  perceive  beauty,  and 
to  discover  splendour  where  all  before  had  appeared  without 
form  and  comeliness ;  and  thus  brings  round  the  result  of  the 
Bible,  in  putting  on  the  lip  the  wonderful  prayer,  and,  in  answering 
the  prayer  which  He  had  Himself  inspired,  *  Open  Thou  mine 
eyes,  that  I  may  behold  wondrous  things  out  of  Thy  law.' " 

But  we  should  like  our  readers  to  see  a  sermon  of  the 
preacher  more  distinctly  in  outline ;  and  a  very  forcible  illustra- 
tion of  Mr.  Melvill's  fresh  method  is  in  his  sermon  entitled, — 

Seeking  after  Finding. 

Jeremiah  L  5. — ^^They  shall  ask  the  way  to  Zion  with  their 
faces  thitherward,^^  Introduction. — The  theme  of  the  text,  the 
reinstatement  in  Canaan  of  the  children  of  Israel.  The  band 
of  exiles  seeking  the  land  of  their  fathers,  like  the  guest  of 
some  unknown  region,  pressing  along  the  desert,  crowding 
along  the  shore,  inquiring — "  Where  is  our  home,  our  beautiful 
home?"  But  the  text  to  be  dealt  with  typically,  and  its 
singularity  lies  in  the  face  of  the  inquirer  being  towards  Zion, 
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while  he  is  yet  forced  to  ask  what  road  he  is  to  take.  It  will 
be  our  endeavour  to  compass  in  our  present  discourse  different 
classes,  considering  the  case  of  those  who,  though  going  right, 
suppose  themselves  to  be  going  wrong ;  and  those  who  believe 
themselves  to  be  right,  but  yet  desire  further  assurance :  of 
both  it  may  be  said,  "they  ask  the  way  to  Zion  with  their 
faces  thitherward" 

I.  It  must  become  a  Christian  to  be  always  inquiring  the  way 
to  Zion,  like  one  who  knows  that  he  may  be  deceived, 
but,— 

1.  It  is  a  comforting  remembrance,  that  we  are  not  to  stand 

or  fall  by  a  human  decision,  and  our  portion  for  eternity 
is  not  to  be  settled  by  what  men  think  of  us  here.  Yet 
it  is  possible  men  may  form  a  wrong  judgment  of  their 
own  spiritual  state,  and  still  it  is  necessary  to  show  men 
how  distinct  is  the  reality  of  religion  from  its  comforts. 

2.  There  are  cases  of  depression  in  which  one  cause  or 

another  weaves  darkness  round  a  man  ;  so  that,  whilst 
his  face  is  towards  Zion,  he  cannot  perceive  he  is  on 
the  road. 

3.  A  Christian  should  never  be  too  confident ;  **  examine 

yourselves  whether  ye  be  in  the  faith." 

4.  It  follows  that  you  ought  to  be  imitating  in  asking  as  to 

the  road  to  Zion ;  Can  this  be  the  way?  Ask  the  dead 
who  have  reached  the  heavenly  city,  &c.  Ask  the 
living  whom  you  believe  to  be  heirs  of  the  Kingdom, 
&c.  Ask  the  Bible.  Ask  of  God,  "Search  me,  O 
God,"  &c 

5.  It  is  a  question  not  merely  for  beginners  but  for  the  most 

advanced  Christians. 

6.  It  does  not  so  much  imply  doubt  as  caution.     Is  my  life 

the  life  of  a  believer  in  Christ  ?    Is  faith  producing 
piety,  humility,  charity,  patience  ?    These  are  the  mile- 
stones, pillars,  and  crosses,  &c. 
II.  We  have  the  case  of  those  who  are  certified  as  to  the 
direction  in  which  they  are  proceeding,  but  busying  them- 
selves with  inquiries  as  to  the  way. 
t.  Christianity  is  that  in  which  no  man  can  be  too  advanced 

to  study  the  alphabet 
a.  There  cannot  be  a  worse  symptom  in  an  individual  or  a 
congregation,  than  a  distaste  for  the  elementary  truths 
and  facts  of  Christianity.  Have  we  delight  in  the 
simple  truths  of  the  Gospel,  or  do  we  find  no  pleasure 
but  in  abstruse  and  argumentative  theology,  where  the 

s  a 
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understanding  is  tasked,  the  reason  appealed  to,  and 
the  imagination  dazzled  ? 

3.  This,  then,  is  the  test,  what  here  are  simple  truths  simply 

delivered ;  for  with  the  believer,  what  was  glad  news  at 
the  beginning  is  glad  news  to  the  end. 

4.  There  must  be  real  honesty  of  purpose ;  there  is  such  a 

thing  as  asking  the  way  to  Zion  with  the  face  towards 
Babylon ;  this  is  dissimulation,  the  face  must  be  thither- 
ward ;  Lot's  wife  had  her  face  towards  Sodom. 

5.  God  gives  more  grace  in  proportion  as  that  given  already 

is  improved ;  He  hath  given  strength  to  turn  the  eye, 
turn  it,  or  never  look  for  strength  to  lift  the  foot 

It  cannot,  we  think,  be  denied  that  the  great  vice  of  Mr. 
Melvill  as  a  preacher,  was  the  even  inordinate  use  of  fine 
language ;  tragedians  have  been  said  to  carry  sometimes  the 
magnificence  of  their  most  dramatic  moments  and  manner  into 
the  smallest  circumstances  of  domestic  life.  Samuel  Rogers 
tells  some  story  of  his  trembling  with  agitation  when  at  a 
dinner  table  Mrs.  Siddons  asked  him  for  a  fork.  Much  of  this 
we  cannot  but  notice  in  the  sermons  of  Mr.  Melvill ;  and  we 
wonder  that  he  did  not,  in  the  two  volumes  he  republished  just 
before  his  death,  prune  away  some  of  the  too-frequently-occur- 
ring ejaculations  and  interjections.  But  we  are  much  more 
impatient  of  these  adulterations  of  speech  now,  than  in  the  day 
when  our  preacher  achieved  his  fame ;  nor  ought  we  to  forget 
that  what  may  even  be  called  meretricious  speech,  is  much 
more  tolerable  when  heard  than  when  read.  A  magnificent  pre- 
sence, an  inspired  manner,  and  a  long  train  of  ardent  thought 
and  imagery  may  do  much  to  carry  off  even  the  ill  effect  of 
words  and  phrases  which  good  taste  would  otherwise  condemn. 
Certainly  the  preacher  never  cultivated  the  unadorned  and 
incisive  simplicity  of  speech ;  he  would  not  allow  a  thought, 
even  when  comparatively  sententiously  expressed,  to  stand  in 
simple  attire ;  it  was  not  enough  that  Truth  should  be  led  forth 
in  her  own  pure  and  spotless  white,  the  preacher  would  usually 
insist  in  putting  upon  her  head  a  coronet  of  diamonds,  upon 
her  arms  the  bracelet,  and  upon  her  neck  the  glittering  brooch ; 
reality  was  not  enough,  reality  must  be  decorated  and  adorned. 
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Those  who  are  acquainted  with  his  sermons  will  find  innumer- 
able exhibitions  of  our  meaning.     Take  a  few.     He  speaks  of 
the  Judgment,  "  He  shall  descend  with  the  cloud  and  the  hurri- 
cane as  His  heraldry,  encircled  with  the  magnificent  sternness  of 
celestial  battle,  and  turn  the  theatre  of  His  humiliation  into 
the  theatre  of  His  triumph."    In  a  similar  passage,  he  says, 
"  I  know  of  a  coming  tempest,  with  which  the  Almighty  shall 
shake  terribly  the  earth;  the  sea  and  the  waves  roaring;  and 
the  stars  falling  from  the  heavens.     Then  shall  there  be  a 
thousand  shipwrecks,  and  immensity  be  strewed  with  the  frag- 
ments of  a  stranded  navy.     Then  shall  vessel  upon   vessel, 
laden  with  reason  and  high  intelligence  and  noble  faculty,  be 
drifted  to  and  fro,  shattered  and  dismantled,  and  at  last  thrown 
on  the  shore  as  fuel  for  the  burning.    But  there  are  ships  which 
shall  not  founder  in  this  battle  and  dissolution  of  the  elements; 
There  are  ships  which  shall  be  in  no  peril  whilst  this,  the  lasff 
hurricane  which  is  to  sweep  our  creation,  confounds  earth  and 
sea  and  sky;  but  which — ^when  the  fury  is  overpast,  and  the 
light  of  a  morning  which  is  to  know  no  night  breaks  gloriously 
forth — shall  be  found  upon  crystal  and  tranquil  waters,  resting 
beauiiftdly  on  their  shadows*^ •    Such  passages  as  these,  which 
so  plentifully  abound  throughout  Mr.  MelvilFs  sermons,  illustrate 
probably  one  strong  means  of  his  amazing  popularity;  the  multi- 
tudes are  fond  of  defects.     "  You  ask  me,"  he  exclaims,  "  why 
God  spangled  the  firmament  with  stars,  and  paved  with  worlds 
the  expansions  of  an  untravelled  immensity,  and  poured  forth 
the  rich  endowment  of  life  on  countless  millions  of  multiform 
creatures."    He  pours  forth  such  passages  exuberantly.     We 
heard  his  sermon — ^nearly  thirty-five  years  since — on  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Resurrection ;  it  was  overwhelming  as  a  torrent 
The  peroration  was,  and  is,  one  of  extraordinary  splendour 
and  impressiveness ;  but  there  was  a  passage  much  remarked 
upon  at  the  time,  it  is  a  monument  of  bad  taste^  and  pro- 
duces all  the  effect    of   some  cumbrous,  overwrought,  and 
ridiculously  fantastic  mausoleum   over    the    resting-place  ot 

*  Image  borrowed  from  a  noble  passage  in  George  Canning. 
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mortality;  here  it  is.  "He  went  down  to  the  grave  in  the 
weakness  of  humanity,  but,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  might 
of  Deity.  And  designing  to  pour  forth  a  torrent  of  lustre  on 
the  life — ^the  everlasting  life — of  man,  oh  1  He  did  not  bid  the 
firmament  to  cleave  asunder,  and  the  constellations  of  eternity 
shine  out  in  their  majesties  and  dazzle  and  blind  an  overawed 
creation.  He  rose  up,  a  moral  giant,  from  His  grave-clothes, 
and,  proving  death  vanquished  in  his  own  stronghold,  left  the 
vacant  sepulchre  as  a  centre  of  light  to  the  dwellers  on  this 
planet  He  took  not  the  suns  and  systems  which  crowd  im- 
mensity in  order  to  form  one  brilliant  cataract,  which,  rushing 
down  in  its  glories,  might  sweep  away  darkness  from  the 
benighted  race  of  the  apostate.  But  He  came  forth  from  the 
tomb,  masterful  and  victorious ;  and  the  place  where  He  had 
lain  became  the  focus  of  the  rays  of  the  long-hidden  truth ; 
and  the  fragments  of  His  grave-stone  were  the  stars  from  which 
flashed  the  immortality  of  man."  It  is  rather  an  ungracious 
task  to  heap  together  such  passages  as  we  have  cited.  There  are 
spots  in  the  sun,  and  Mr.  Melvill's  fine  words  and  sonorous 
sentences  are  certainly  a  grave  blemish  upon  his  style.  He 
would  have  fulfilled  the  conditions  essential  to  a  great  preacher, 
in  the  estimate  of  a  servant  girl  of  Professor  Wilson.  The  story 
is  a  good  one  and  pertinent  to  our  remarks.  Mr.  de  Quincey, 
"  addressing  the  cook,  would  couch  his  remarks  in  such  terms 
as  these,  'Owing  to  dyspepsia  afflicting  my  system,  and  the 
possibility  of  any  additional  disarrangement  of  the  stomach 
taking  place,  consequences  incalculably  distressing  would  arise, 
so  much  so  indeed  as  to  increase  nervous  irritation,  and  prevent 
me  from  attending  to  matters  of  overwhelming  importance,  if 
you  do  not  remember  to  cut  the  mutton  in  a  diagonal, 
rather  than  in  a  longitudinal  form.'  My  cook,  a  Scotch- 
woman, had  great  reverence  for  Mr.  de  Quincey  as  a  man  of 
genius;  but  after  one  of  these  interviews,  her  patience  was 
pretty  well  exhausted,  and  she  would  say:  *Weel,  I  never 
heard  the  like  o*  that  in  a'  my  days ;  the  bodie  has  an  awfu' 
sicht  o'  words.  If  it  had  been  my  ain  maister  that  was  wanting 
his  dinner,  he  would  ha'  ordered  a  hale  tablefu'  wi'  little  mair 
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than  a  waif  o'  his  haun',  and  here's  a'  this  claver  aboot  a  bit 
mutton  nae  bigger  than  a  preen.  Mr.  de  Quinshey  would  mak 
a  gran'  preacher,  though  I  am  thinking  a  hantle  o'  the  folk 
wouldna  ken  what  he  was  driving  at.' "  Melvill  was  too  fond 
of  talking  of  marshalling  planets  and  ordering  the  motions  of 
worids  through  the  sweep  of  immensity,  or  telling  us,  ''  that  if 
the  eyes  of  all  wait  upon  God,  the  seraph  gains  not  attention 
by  his  gaze  of  fire,  and  the  insect  loses  it  not  through  feeble- 
ness of  vision."  Enough  of  this;  and  our  object  is  principally 
to  remark  upon  the  vanity  of  this  kind  of  speech,  and  to  say 
that  in  the  long  run,  and  especially  if  sermons  are  to  be 
printed,  it  does  not  aid  either  preacher  or  author  to  find  accept- 
ance, but  rather  tends  to  throw  suspicion  over  the  reality  of 
his  whole  mental  deportment  It  could  not  be  so  in  Mr.  Mel- 
vill; it  is  a  remarkable  thing  to  find  such  inflation  of  style  in 
union  with  much  solidity  of  judgment  and  considerable  clear- 
ness of  mental  perception;  but  the  shadow  of  Johnsonian 
periods  had  scarcely  retired  from  our  literature  when  Henry 
Melvill  began  to  prepare  for  the  pulpit;  the  new  lessons  in 
English  style  had  not  been  given  by  Thomas  Carlyle  and  Arthur 
Helps ;  the  mind  of  the  country  had  not  emancipated  itself 
firom  its  painful  and  wearisome  diffuseness.  Wearisome,  indeed, 
\%  not  the  word  to  use  with  reference  to  these  sermons,  but 
very  long  they  were — never  less  than  an  hour,  more  frequently 
an  hour  and  a  quarter  in  length.  In  those  days  we  went  to 
chapel  and  to  church  expecting  to  hear  sermons,  and  sat  it  or 
stood  it  out,  as  the  case  might  be,  with  stoicism  if  not  with 
delight ;  but,  tried  by  the  modem  standard,  it  will  be  thought 
that  this,  too,  is  one  of  the  faults  of  our  preacher — diffuseness. 
We  sometimes  now  become  impatient  in  reading;  the  argument 
is  too  prolix — ^not  prolix  as  the  preachers  of  the  seventeenth 
century  were,  but  certainly  as  compared  with  our  own  times. 
Were  our  forefathers  more  stupid  ?  Was  it  essential  they  should 
have  more  the  **  line  upon  line  and  precept  upon  precept"? 
Certainly  we  now  seem  to  anticipate  the  end  of  an  argument, 
even  when  the  proposition  itself  is  not  self-sufficing ;  or,  if  the 
preacher  insists  upon  dilating,  it  must  not  be  merely  in  repe- 
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tidon  or  by  tautological  amplification,  he  must  add  some  sub- 
stantial illustration  to  the  matter  in  hand.  We  suppose  con- 
gregations, great  congregations,  do  not  like  to  have  things  said 
simply.  "Let  me,"  says  Mr.  Melvill,  "examine  the  least 
insect,  the  animated  thing  of  a  day  and  an  atom ;  how  it  glows 
with  Deity  !  how  busy  has  God  been  with  polishing  the  joints 
and  feathering  the  wings  of  this  almost  imperceptible  recipient 
of  life!"  We  have  a  great  suspicion  of  redundancy  of  trope, 
persons  who  talk  copiously  of  the  immense  crowds  of  worlds, 
and  the  populations  of  insect  life,  deafen  indeed  by  the  im- 
mensity of  the  loud-sounding  imagery ;  but  they  leave  us  sus- 
picious whether  they  are  much  acquainted  with  the  laws  and 
relations  in  the  one  instance  or  the  marvellous  variety  of 
oiganization  in  the  other.  Henry  Melvill  was  beyond  all 
question  a  learned  and  accomplished  man ;  but  tropes  are  a 
very  suspicious  speech  furniture,  and  they  are  ver>'  seldom  illus- 
trations; one  distinctly-cut  engraving  of  speech,  one  distinct 
and  impressive  picture,  is  for  usefulness  worth  them  all.  Our 
readers  will  remember  that  there  is  a  great  difference  between 
the  /loninous  and  the  7'^luminous.  When  Sheridan  poured  forth 
his  tremendous  harangue  on  Warren  Hastings,  he  referred,  it  is 
said,  to  the  presence  of  Edward  Gibbon,  as  the  luminous  his- 
torian of  the  Decline  and  Fall ;  some  one  remarked  to  the  wit 
upon  this  designation  of  the  work.  **Ah,"  he  said,  "I  did  not 
say  luminous,  but  tvluminous,"  We  may  doubt  the  exact  gene- 
rosity of  the  criticism  in  that  instance,  for  Gibbon's  work  is 
both ;  but  it  is  very  suggestive  of  some  writers  and  speakers, 
in  which  the  two  attributes  are  in  inverse  ratio. 

We  cannot  but  feel,  in  glancing  over  Mr.  MelvilFs  sermons, 
what  we  feel  greatly  and  have  often  felt  as  our  eye  ranges 
round  the  legions  of  volumes,  the  shrines  of  sermon  literature, 
here  is  too  much  of  "  words,  words,  words."  ^Vhether  peoples' 
ears  are  patient  or  not,  we  shall  not  attempt  to  say ;  but  tlie 
eye  becomes  impatient  as  it  travels  over  the  infinite  dilations, 
where  so  little  is  given  in  proportion  to  the  space  occupied. 
Sermons,  sermons,  shelves  groan  beneath  them,  shops  arc 
crowded  with  them  I  Far  be  it  from  us  to  forget  that  even  tnith 
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itself  must  be  held  in  solution;  chemical  substances  dissolved 
and  thinned  out  in  the  tumbler  of  water,  are  very  pleasant ; 
but  the  pleasure  and  the  profit  would  be  gone  if  they  were 
taken  simple  :  still,  we  fear,  the  testimony  is  very  true,  how  far 
the  mind  has  to  travel  through  the  thick  crowding  volumes 
before  it  gains  much  for  its  search,  either  in  vision,  appetite, 
sustenance,  or  strength.  It  is  a  wonderful  world — the  world 
of  sermons!  A  mere  encyclopedia  of  preachers  who  have  com- 
mitted their  words  to  the  press,  and  even  whose  words  are 
sought  for,  and  are  still  believed  to  have  something  in  them,  what 
an  encyclopedia  it  would  fill  1  We  sometimes  wonder  whether 
there  could  be  found  a  text  which  has  not  been  preached 
from,' the  deliverances,  either  of  depth  or  drivelling,  over  which 
would  not  be  found  to  have  resulted  in  volumes.  It  is  amazing, 
the  throngs  of  names  which  crowd  upon  the  memory — wonder- 
ful and  not  wonderful,  when  it  is  recollected  that  every 
preacher  has  been  supposed  to  perform  this  awful  amount  of 
talking,  which  implied,  to  the  measure  of  his  capacities,  some 
amount  also  of  thinking  and  feeling,  seeming  to  him  very  note- 
worthy and  desirable  to  preserve  from  utter  destruction.  Mr. 
Melvill  was  himself  by  no  means  a  voluminous  publisher;  but 
gather  all  that  other  men  published  for  him,  with  or  without 
his  knowledge,  and  no  author  of  our  age  seems  so  prolific 
There  is  this  characteristic  of  painfiil  ease  about  the  preacher's 
life:  other  men  talk  on,  and  their  words  are  unrecorded;  this 
is  his  life,  and  as  it  leaps  from  his  lips  it  flows  into  the  press; 
yet  the  probability  is,  that  nearly  all  he  utters  in  the  course  of 
twelve  months  would  not  make  a  dozen  pages  of  fresh  and 
original  thought  or  speech  which  has  not  all  been  set  down 
and  said  before ;  and  we  are  content  that  it  should  be  so,  only 
let  us  not  exaggerate  its  importance.  Air  and  light  are  not  new; 
we  breathe  and  see  by  that  by  which  our  forefathers  had  their 
life  and  vision ;  and  the  bread  which  is  the  staff  of  life  has  the 
same  constituents  and  much  the  same  taste  as  that  of  ages 
since ;  so  man's  mind  goes  on  using  the  old  material,  building 
up  a  present  individual  life,  and  all  the  time  supposing  it  to 
.  ''^  as  in  a  sense  it  is,  fresh  and  new.    What  then  is  it,  the 
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people  desire  in  the  preacher  ?  It  is  not  the  words,  it  is  not  even 
the  truths  as  mere  didactic  or  logical  statements, — it  is  the  soul, 
it  is  the  living  consciousness  and  the  sense  the  hearer  has 
that  the  preacher  sees  and  knows,  and  that  in  a  sense  he  also 
may  say  with  his  Divine  Master,  "  The  words  I  speak  unto  you, 
they  are  spirit  and  they  are  life."  Printed,  all  words  become 
the  same ;  but  spoken,  they  have  power :  pages  are  dead,  and 
preachers  may  be ;  but  if  people  ever  desire  to  see  their  words 
in  print,  it  is  because  when  spoken  they  contained  a  souL  We 
have  been  in  some  measure  drawn  away  from  the  first  intention 
of  these  remarks,  which  was  principally  to  express  our  sense  of 
the  danger  of  words,  profuse  sentences,  elaborately  wrought 
and  over-coloured  To  the  average  of  preachers,  the  style  and 
structure  of  Henry  Melvill's  sermons  can  by  no  means  be 
recommended  as  a  model :  suggestions  veiy  instructive,  help- 
ful hints  may  be  obtained,  illustrations  of  a  truly  scriptural 
manner  of  dealing  with  the  conscience  and  practically  opening 
even  difficult  texts ;  but  for  an  ordinary  congregation  and  an 
ordinary  delivery,  no  sermons  could  be  more  unimpressive ; 
they  need  the  preacher's  vehement  and  earnest  manner.  For  the 
purposes  of  popular  instruction,  they  are  not  broken  enough 
into  parts;  and  then,  as  we  said  of  the  words,  there  is  too  redun- 
dant and  thick  an  overhanging  of  foliage.  We  are  aware  that 
there  are  audiences  which  like  and  are  charmed  with  the  mere 
assemblage  of  words.  An  old  lady  in  Scodand,  many  years 
since — a  matter  of  twenty-five — was  describing  to  us  her 
wonderful  delight  in  having  listened  to  an  oration  by  a  very 
brilliant  platform  orator  of  the  time.  She  said  to  us,  "  Eh,  yon 
was  vara  wonderfu'."  We  asked  her  what  it  was  about — what 
struck  her,  what  images,  what  topics.  "  Eh,"  she  continued, 
"  I  canna  just  tell  vara  weel  what  it  was  a*  about,  but  it  was 
just  wonderfu'."  She  was  a  countr>'woman  of  his,  who,  admir- 
ing with  amazing  rapture  also  his  minister,  a  very  eminent 
preacher,  on  being  asked  if  he  could  understand  him,  said, 
"Would  I  hae  the  presumption?"  Is  all  this  foolishness? 
By  no  means.  Sermons  are  imposing,  are  subduing :  winds 
and  storms  have  no  words,  but  they  wake  up  sentiments;  and 
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Shakspeare  says,  ''Action  is  eloquence,  and  the  eyes  of  the 
vulgar  are  more  learned  than  their  ears."  Thus  there  is  an 
immense  pleasure  to  multitudes  of  people  in  a  rush  of  speech 
which  not  one  in  a  hundred  of  them  could  very  frequendy 
discriminate ;  but  it  is  manifest  that  the  speaker,  in  cases  like 
these,  is  himself  wrought  up  and  wrought  upon ;  he  knows 
what  he  is  doing,  and  the  people  have  a  general  idea,  although 
unable  to  follow  altogether  his  path.  Beneath  the  power  of 
such  orations  we  have  all  heard  men  shout ;  seen  them  clap 
each  other  on  the  shoulder,  shake  hands  with  each  other; 
for  in  Parliament,  or  on  the  platform,  or  in  the  pulpit,  the  great 
orator  is  he  who  says  what  all  the  people  know,  and  what  all 
the  people  want  to  hear  said,  but  with  more  feeling  and  in  a 
better  manner  than  they  could  say  it  themselves. 

[Tff  he  coHtimted,) 


BY  EMILIUS  BAYLEY,  B.D., 
Vicar  of  Si,  JohrCs^  Paddington. 

"  God,  who  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners  spake  in  times  past 
onto  the  fathers  by  the  prophets,  hath  in  these  last  days  spoken  unto  ns 
by  His  Son."— Heb.  i.  I,  2. 

Thb  contrast  in  this  passage  is  twofold :  first,  between  the 
partial  and  fragmentary  nature  of  the  earlier  revelations,  deli- 
vered "in  many  parts  and  in  divers  manners,"  and  the  single, 
undivided,  perfect  revelation  of  Christ ;  secondly,  between  the 
fact  that,  whereas  God  spake  to  the  Jewish  Church  in  or  by 
prophets.  He  hath  now  spoken  to  us  in  or  by  His  Son,  in  or 
by  Him  who  is  emphatically  Son  of  God 

We  have  already  considered  some  of  the  principal  features  of 
the  prophetic  ministry,  viewing  the  prophets  as  theologians,  as 
moialists,  as  politicians,  and  as  preachers.  We  will  now  give  our 
attention  to  the  other  half  of  the  comparison,  and  consider  what 
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is  involved  in  the  assertion  that  '^  God  hath  in  these  last  days 
spoken  unto  us  by  His  Son."  I  purposely  omitted  in  the  for- 
mer paper  what  is  perhaps  the  grandest  example  of  the  predic- 
tive spirit  of  the  prophets,  as  belonging  rather  to  the  present 
subject — I  mean  their  predictions  of  the  coming  Messiah. 
''It  was  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the  Jewish  people,  that  their 
golden  age  was  not  in  the  past,  but  in  the  future ;  that  their 
greatest  hero  (as  they  deemed  Him  to  be)  was  not  their  founder, 
but  their  founder's  latest  descendant  Their  traditions,  their 
fancies,  their  glories,  gathered  round  the  head,  not  of  a  chief, 
or  warrior,  or  sage  that  had  been,  but  of  a  king,  a  deliverer,  a 
prophet  who  was  to  come.  Of  this  expectation  the  prophets 
were  ...  the  chief  exponents.  Sometimes  He  is  named, 
sometimes  He  is  unnamed ;  sometimes  He  is  almost  identified 
with  some  actual  prince  of  the  coming  or  the  present  generation, 
sometimes  He  recedes  into  distant  ages.  But  again  and  again 
the  vista  is  closed  by  His  person,  His  character,  His  reign. 
.  .  .  Was  this  expectation  realized?  .  .  .  There  did 
arise  out  of  this  nation  a  character  by  universal  consent  as 
unparalleled  as  the  expectation  which  had  preceded  Him. 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  was,  on  the  most  superficial  no  less  than  on 
the  deepest  view  we  take  of  His  coming,  the  greatest  name,  the 
most  extraordinary  power,  that  has  ever  crossed  the  stage  of 
history"  (Stanley's  "  Jewish  Church,"  Lect  xx.,  pp.  467,  468). 

Of  the  many-sidedness  of  the  character  of  Christ  it  were  im- 
possible now  to  speak.  I  confine  myself  to  one  aspect  of  it, 
the  prophetic ;  not  in  the  sense  of  the  predictive,  although 
that  of  course  is  involved  in  it,  but  in  the  sense  of  His  being 
the  divinely  appointed  and  authoritative  revealer  and  interpreter 
of  the  will  of  God.  God  "spake  by  the  prophets;"  but  He 
spake  in  a  far  higher  and  fuller  sense  in  and  by  Him  who  was 
the  Prophet  of  prophets,  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God. 

We  will  consider  (i)  His  prophetic  mission;  (2)  His  pro- 
phetic credentials ;  (3)  His  prophetic  teaching. 

I.  His  Mission. 

One  of  tjie  most  remarkable  of  the  early  predictions,  is  that 
given  by  Moses:  ''The  Lord  thy  God  will  raise  up  unto  thee 
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a  prophet  from  the  midst  of  thee,  like  unto  me ;  unto  Him  shall 
ye  hearken"  (Deut.  xviii.  15).  St.  Peter,  in  his  address  on 
healing  the  cripple,  expressly  declares  that  this  prophecy  was 
fulfilled  in  Christ  (Acts  iii.  22,  23 ;  see  also  Acts  vii.  27).  He 
was  "  of  a  truth  that  Prophet  that  should  come  into  the  world;" 
the  "  Prophet  mighty  in  deed  and  word  before  God  and  all  the 
people;"  "of  whom  Moses  in  the  law  .  .  .  did  write" 
(John  vi.  14;  Luke  xxiv.  19;  John  i  45).  For  centuries  the 
prophecy  of  Moses  seemed  to  slumber.  Prophets  arose  in 
Israel  in  many  points  like  unto  Moses ;  but  not  one  appeared 
the  possessor,  as  Moses  was,  of  legislative  powers;  no  pro- 
phetic legislator,  no  founder  of  a  new  religious  system  stood 
forth  upon  the  scene  until  Christ  came.  "  When  the  fulness 
of  time  was  come,  God  sent  forth  His  Son  "  (Gal.  iv.  4).  He 
was  emphatically  the  sent  of  God,  "  the  apostle  ...  of 
our  profession"  (Heb.  iii.  i);  and  Jehovah  Himself  announced 
the  fulfilment  of  the  Mosaic  prophecy,  "unto  Him  ye  shall 
hearken,"  when  from  the  bright  cloud  of  the  Transfiguration 
there  came  a  voice  **  which  said.  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in 
whom  I  am  well  pleased;  hear  ye  Him**  (Matt.  xvii.  5). 

The  mission  of  Christ,  therefore,  as  the  great  Prophet,  the 
declarer  and  interpreter  of  God's  will  to  man,  was  the  subject 
of  inspired  prediction;  and  when,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  it 
became  an  accomplished  fact,  it  received  its  recognition  at  the 
hands  of  inspired  men,  yea,  even  from  God  Himself. 

II.  His  Credentials 

To  value  aright  the  evidence  by  which  the  mission  of  Christ 
was  attested  to  the  men  of  the  generation  to  which  He  came, 
we  must  place  ourselves  in  the  position  which  they  occupied. 
They  expected  a  Messiah ;  they  looked  for  the  prophet  of  the 
Mosaic  prediction;  "art  thou  the  Prophet?"  (4  irfXH^iinyr, 
John  L  21).  But  amid  the  crowd  of  impostors  and  the  claims 
of  false  prophets,  how  were  they  to  recognise  the  true  One, 
when  He  came?  Christ  appealed,  in  proof  of  His  Divine 
Mission,  to  the  testimony  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  to  the 
witness  from  heaven  of  "  the  Father  Himself"  (John  v.  32-37) ; 
but  the  main  ground  of  His  appeal  was  two-fold,  to  the  miracles 
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which  He  wrought  (John  v.  36;  x.  25;  xv.  24),  and  to  the 
fulfiknent  in  His  life  and  ministry  of  Old  Testament  prophecy. 
"  Search  the  Scriptures,  .  .  .  they  are  they  which  testify  of 
Me."  "  Had  ye  believed  Moses,  ye  would  have  believed  Me; 
for  he  wrote  of  Me"  (John  v.  39,  46).  Miracles  alone  are  no 
sure  proof  of  a  Divine  Mission :  their  evidence  is  presumptive 
only,  not  conclusive  (Deut  xiii  i  3) ;  the  doctrine  of  him  who 
works  them  must  agree  with  the  doctrine  of  the  written  word ; 
and  it  is  for  those  to  whom  the  messenger  announces  himself 
to  ^'  search  the  Scriptures/'  and  ascertain  whether  such  agree- 
ment really  exists.  Man  may  discern  what  he  cannot  discover; 
he  could  no  more  have  invented  the  life  and  character  of 
Christ,  than  he  could  have  originated  the  predictions  which 
foretold  His  coming.  But  when  those  predictions  had  been 
given,  and  the  predicted  one  had  appeared,  roan  could  and 
ought  to  examine  the  points  of  agreement  between  them,  and 
act  upon  the  evidence  which  was  thus  supplied.  A  miracle 
claims  the  attention  of  men  on  behalf  of  him  who  works  it ; 
and  if,  on  inquiiy,  it  be  discerned  that  the  teaching  of  the 
individual  is  in  harmony  with  the  Scriptures  of  truth,  the 
miracle  then  becomes  evidence  that  he  who  doeth  such  miracle 
is  '^  a  teacher  come  from  God."  Not  the  miracle  without  the 
doctrine,  not  the  doctrine  without  the  miracle,  are  proofs  of  a 
Divine  Mission ;  it  is  when  the  two  combine  that  the  evidence 
becomes  conclusive,  and  leaves  those  who  either  neglect  or 
reject  it  without  excuse. 

God  deals  with  men  as  reasonable  beings;  He  never  ^' reaps 
where  He  has  not  sown,  or  gathers  where  He  has  not  strawed." 
It  is  the  tyrant  who  demands  the  tale  of  bricks  without  supply- 
ing straw;  and  God  is  no  tyrant  Every  honest  demand  of  an 
inquiring  mind  has  an  answer  given  to  it ;  guileless  hunger  is 
never  sent  empty  away.  But  let  men  put  their  questions,  not 
in  order  to  nourish  ^th,  but  to  justify  unbelief;  not  with  a 
desire  to  solve  their  difficulties,  but  to  prove  that  they  are 
incapable  solution,  and  God  will  refuse  the  light  which  they 
have  no  wish  to  receive,  and  leave  them  in  a  perplexity  for 
which  they  alone  are  responsible.    No  Jew  of  old  need  have 
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stumbled  at  the  prophetic  mission  of  Christ,  no  honest  thinker 
need  stumble  at  that  mission  now;  but  we  must  be  honest 
thinkers,  seeking  to  learn  rather  than  to  criticize.  We  must 
not,  like  Thomas,  lay  down  conditions  of  belief,  saymg  virtually, 
"  except  I  see  ...  I  will  not  believe."  We  must  thank- 
fully accept  the  evidence  which  God  supplies ;  ''  Blessed  are 
they  that  have  not  seen,  and  yet  have  believed." 

III.  His  Teaching. 

It  is  certain  that  Christ  was  duly  qualified  for  the  exercise  of 
His  prophetic  ministry.  His  knowledge  as  man  appears  to 
have  been  progressive,  "The  child  grew  and  waxed  strong  in 
spirit,  filled  with  wisdom";  "Jesus  increased  in  wisdom" 
(Luke  ii.  40,  52).  But  at  the  same  time  such  knowledge,  when 
possessed,  was  ample  and  perfect  "  My  doctrine  is  not  mine, 
but  His  that  sent  me"  (John  viL  16).  "He  whom  God  hath 
sent  speaketh  the  words  of  God ;  for  God  giveth  not  the  spirit 
by  measure  unto  him"  (John  iii.  34).  Thus  far,  perhaps,  few 
amongst  us  feel  any  doubt  The  mission,  the  credentials,  the 
qualifications  of  Christ  as  "  the  mouth "  of  God,  the  revealer 
and  interpreter  of  His  will  to  man,  are  admitted  as  proved. 
WTiat  then  was  His  teaching  ?  The  books  which  contain  the 
record  of  that  teaching  are  few  in  number.  Christ  wrote 
nothing  Himsell  Four  short  memoirs  of  Him,  published  at 
intervals  shortly  afler  His  death,  contain  the  only  account  we 
have  of  His  teaching.  In  order  to  ascertain,  therefore,  what 
that  teaching  was,  we  have  not  to  search  through  ponderous 
volumes,  but  only  to  study  a  few  short  narratives,  popularly 
and  simply  written,  the  summary,  probably,  of  the  oral  teaching 
of  the  Apostles  in  the  earliest  days  of  their  ministry.  And  this 
is  only  what  we  might  have  expected.  If  the  command  went 
forth  of  old  concerning  this  Prophet,  "unto  Him  ye  shall 
hearken,"  enforced  by  the  threat,  "  whosoever  will  not  hearken 
unto  my  words,  which  He  shall  speak  in  my  name,  I  will  re- 
quire it  of  him;"  it  were  only  reasonable  to  assume  that  such 
words  would  be  handed  down  to  us  in  simple  form,  and  thus 
be  brought  within  the  easy  grasp,  not  of  the  lettered  few  only, 
but  of  the  unlettered  many. 
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It  may  be  asked,  then,  >Vhat  is  the  substance  of  the  teaching 
of  Jesus  Christ?  and  it  may  be  supposed  that  there  need  be 
little  difficulty  in  supplying  an  answer  to  the  question.  The 
difficulty  appears  to  me  to  consist  in  this,  that  the  teaching 
of  Jesus  Christ  was  all  substance.  If  His  words  were  simple, 
they  were  deep ;  if  few,  they  were  weighty ;  and  it  is  well-nigh 
impossible  to  condense  into  a  small  space  the  substance  of  such 
teaching,  without  running  the  risk  of  omitting  important  truth. 
I  shall  make  no  attempt,  therefore,  to  give  an  analysis  or 
summary  of  the  teaching  of  Christ,  which  at  best  would  be 
incomplete  and  imperfect.  I  would  suggest  another  course; 
viz.,  that  we  ask  what  His  teaching  was  upon  some  of  those 
points  which  are  of  primary  and  essential  importance.  We 
will  put  questions,  as  it  were,  to  the  Great  Prophet,  not,  as 
was  often  done,  in  order  to  tempt  Him  and  catch  Him  in 
His  words,  but  in  order  to  learn  from  Him  heavenly  wisdom 
concerning  God,  and  concerning  man,  and  concerning  man's 
salvation  and  destiny. 

Firsts  then,  what  did  Christ  teach  concerning  God  ?  Nothing, 
we  may  answer,  which  differed  from  the  theology  of  the  pro- 
phets and  the  teaching  of  the  Old  Testament;  but  much 
which,  in  point  of  clearness  and  fulness,  was  in  advance  of  Old 
Testament  teaching ;  much  which  differed  widely  from  the  false 
glosses  of  Rabbinical  Judaism. 

Christ  taught  everywhere  the  Unity  of  the  Godhead  and  the 
Spirituality  of  the  Divine  nature.  "  God  is  a  Spirit,  and  they 
that  worship  Him  must  worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth." 

He  taught  the  Sovereignty  of  God.  "  I  thank  Thee,  Father, 
Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  because  Thou  hast  hid  these  things 
from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  revealed  them  unto  babes. 
Even  so,  Father,  for  so  it  seemed  good  in  Thy  sight."  "  Is  it 
not  lawful  for  me  to  do  what  I  will  with  mine  own  ?" 

He  taught  continually  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  and  the 
fatherly  care  which  He  exercises  over  His  children.  "Our 
Father  which  art  inheaven,"  "  Your  heavenly  Father  knoweth 
that  ye  have  need  of  all  these  things."  "  Fear  not,  little  flock, 
for  it  is  your  Father's  good  pleasure  to  give  you  the  kingdom.'' 
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He  taught  the  freeness  of  Divine  Grace,  as  in  the  parables 
of  the  two  debtors,  the  labourers  in  the  vineyard,  and  the  un- 
profitable servants.  He  taught  the  abiding  Goodness  of  God, 
as  when  He  said,  "There  is  none  good  but  one,  that  is  God ;" 
and  again,  "  He  maketh  His  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  the 
good  and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust." 

He  taught  also  the  Severity  of  God,  as  in  the  words,  "  Cast 
ye  the  unprofitable  servant  into  outer  darkness :  there  shall  be 
weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth." 

Concerning  Himself,  He  spake  often  as  Son  of  God  and 
Son  of  man— equal  to  the  Father,  as  touching  his  Godhead — 
**  I  and  my  Father  are  one" : — inferior  to  the  Father,  as  touching 
His  manhood—"  My  Father  is  greater  than  I."  He  spake  often 
as  to  His  approaching  death,  and  of  the  vicarious  and  atoning 
character  of  that  death — "  I  lay  down  my  life  for  the  sheep ; " 
**  The  Son  of  man  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto  but  to 
minister,  and  to  give  His  life  a  ransom  for  many."  He  spake 
of  His  resurrection,  ascension  to  heaven,  and  second  coming  in 
gloxy  to  judge  the  living  and  the  dead 

Concerning  the  Holy  Spirit,  His  teaching  is  chiefly  recorded 
in  the  fourteenth  and  sixteenth  chapters  of  St.  John. 

Secondly. — ^What  did  Christ  teach  concerning  man?  He 
taught  the  corruption  of  his  nature — "That  which  is  bom  of 
the  flesh  is  flesh ; "  his  need  of  regeneration — "  Ye  must  be 
bom  again" ;  the  efficacy  of  faith  in  Himself—"  This  is  the 
work  of  God,  that  ye  believe  in  Him  whom  He  hath  sent ;"  the 
necessity  of  good  works — "  Be  ye  therefore  perfect,  even  as 
your  Father  in  heaven  is  perfect"  He  taught,  with  a  clearness 
before  unknown,  the  certainty  of  a  future  state,  the  judgment 
according  to  works,  "  the  resurrection  of  life,"  and  "  the  resur- 
rection of  damnation." 

Hiirdly. — ^What  did  Christ  teach  concerning  that  new  com- 
mnnity  which  He  came  to  found — ^the  kingdom  of  God  upon 
earth  ?  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  an  elaborate  exposition 
of  that  kingdom,  discoursing  conceming  its  members,  its  laws, 
its  life,  and  its  dangers.  Its  members,  their  moral  requisites 
and  their  moral  influence :  its  laws,  as  illustrated  by  the  ex- 
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amples  of  murder,  adultery,  divorce,  oaths,  retaliation,  and 
love ;  its  life,  as  exhibited  in  the  duties  of  almsgiving,  piayei, 
and  fasting,  in  the  pursuit  of  heavenly  treasure  and  the  avoid- 
ance of  earthly  care ;  its  dangers,  as  arising  chiefly  from  false 
teachers  and  self-deception.  Or  if  you  would  study  the  prin- 
ciples of  that  kingdom  as  set  forth  in  parabolic  fonn,  you  will 
find  them  in  the  seven  consecutive  parables  in  the  thirteenth 
chapter  of  St.  Matthew.  That  of  the  sower  describes  the 
initial  stages  of  the  kingdom,  the  first  sowing  of  the  good  seed 
of  the  Word  :  that  of  the  tares,  Satan's  counterwork  to  the  work 
of  Christ.  The  next  parables  teach  the  growth  of  God's  king- 
dom notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  Satan — that  of  the 
Mustard-seed  showing  the  outward,  that  of  the  Leaven  the  inward 
and  spiritual  progress  of  that  kingdom  \  whilst  in  the  parables  of 
the  Hid  Treasure  and  the'Pearl,  the  Saviour  shows  that  outward 
membership  in  the  kingdom  is  not  sufficient,  that  it  is  not 
enough  to  sit  down  beneath  the  tree  of  the  Gospel,  or  to  belong 
to  the  community  which  is  being  leavened  by  Divine  grace, 
but  that  each  one  must  personally  appropriate  the  salvation  of 
Christ ;  that,  whether  the  discovery  be  made,  as  we  might  say, 
by  accident,  as  with  the  treasure  hid  in  the  field,  or  after  long 
and  anxious  search,  as  with  the  merchantman  seeking  goodly 
pearls,  the  discovery  must  be  made;  each  one  must  for  himself 
win  the  treasure  and  secure  the  pearl.  The  closing  parable, 
that  of  the  Draw-net,  gives  the  issue  of  the  whole,  the  final  s^ 
paration  which  shall  take  place  upon  the  shore  of  eternity. 

I  have  but  glanced  at  the  answers  to  a  few  grave  questions 
which  may  be  found  in  the  teaching  of  the  great  Prophet  It  is 
impossible  to  exhaust  such  a  subject  within  the  limits  of  a  single 
Paper.  We  can  but  suggest  points  for  examination  and  inquiry : 
it  is  for  each  one  to  search  the  Gospels  for  himself  and  classify 
and  tabulate  the  teaching  of  the  Saviour. 

This  much  we  may  rest  assured  of,  that  we  cannot  neglect 
that  teaching  with  impunity.  We  need  not  be  mathematicians, 
or  geologists,  or  chemists,  or  politicians :  our  souls  may  be  saved, 
our  lives  may  be  holy,  without  political  or  scientific  knowledge ; 
but  if  we  would  know  what  to  believe  and  what  to  do,  as 
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disciples  of  Christ,  we  must  know  something  of  our  Master's 
teaching.  The  time,  moreover,  has  gone  by  when  the  conscience 
can  be  satisfied  with  a  religion  taken  upon  trust.  There  is  a 
spirit  abroad  which  compels  us  to  look  for  rock  as  a  foundation  : 
the  sand  was  never  safe  ground  to  build  upon,  it  is  utterly 
worthless  now.  It  may  be  necessary  to  dig  through  much 
sand  in  order  to  reach  the  rock — ^the  sand,  for  example,  of 
ialse  theory  and  human  prejudice  ;  but  the  rock  is  to  be  found 
if  we  will  only  dig  deep  enough,  and  that  rock  is  Christ.  There 
was  wisdom  as  well  as  piety  in  the  attitude  of  her  who  "  sat  at 
Jesus'  feet  and  heard  His  word."  Call  no  man  master  save 
Christ,  but  remember  that  He  is  your  Master,  that  you  are 
bound  to  "hear  Him,"  and  that  if  "they  escaped  not  who 
refused  him  that  spake  on  earth,  much  more  shall  not  we 
escape  if  we  turn  away  from  Him  that  speaketh  from  heaven." 

Remember,  moreover,  that  Christ  is  a  willing  teacher:  "Learn 
of  me,"  is  His  language  to  all.  He  who  gave  His  life  that 
sinners  might  be  saved,  will  not  withhold  the  lesser  gift  of 
heavenly  teaching.  But  the  willing  teacher  desires  willing 
learners :  yes,  and  honest,  humble,  persevering  learners  too. 
The  eye  must  be  single,  or  we  cannot  discern  between  truth 
and  error :  the  heart  must  be  lowly,  or  it  will  find  a  stumbling- 
block  in  every  utterance :  there  must  be  a  firm  determination 
to  persevere,  or  the  grasp  of  truth  will  be  feeble  and  irresolute. 
God  does  not  mock  us  when  He  says  concerning  His  Son, 
"  Hear  ye  Him."  It  is  our  own  fault  if  we  hear  in  vain.  To 
whom  else  can  we  go  ?  To  those  who,  rejecting  the  Word  of 
God,  "  walk  in  the  light  of  their  own  fire  and  in  the  sparks 
that  they  have  kindled  ?"  Nay ;  Christ,  and  Christ  alone,  hath 
**  the  words  of  eternal  life." 
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Smitten  of  God^   Vexed  of  Men, 
Psalm  Ixix.  26. 

The  psalmist  utters  his  cry  ^  profundis^  from  deep  waters, 
where  the  floods  overflow  him«  God  hath  smitten  him,  and  his 
enemies  exult  in  the  calamity,  and  seek  to  aggravate  its  bitter- 
ness. Their  reproaches  fall  upon  him  continuously.  Re- 
proach indeed  hath  broken  his  heart,  and  he  is  full  of  heavi- 
ness ;  he  looks  for  some  to  take  pity,  but  there  is  none ;  and 
for  comforters,  but  he  finds  not  one^  "  They  persecute  him 
whom  Thou  hast  smitten  \  and  they  talk  to  the  grief  of  those 
whom  Thou  hast  woundei" 

Tis  a  cruelty,  says  Shakspeare's  Cromwell,  to  load  a  falling 
man.  Still  worse,  a  fallen  one.  Thus  Humphrey  of  Gloucester 
appeals  in  his  desolation  to  the  unrelenting  cardinal,  who 
would  fain  torture  him  to  the  last,  and  to  the  uttermost : — 

"  Ambitious  churchman,  leave  to  afliict  my  heart ! 
Sorrow  and  grief  have  vanquish'd  all  my  powers : 
And,  vanquished  as  I  am,  I  yield  to  thee, 
Or  to  the  meanest  groom." 

The  cardinal's  tide,  as  well  as  employment,  may  remind  one 
of  certain  lines  of  an  imprisoned  French  poet,  who  compares  his 
hostile  and  reproachful  Eminence  not  to  the  good  Samaritan: 

"D'huile  et  de  baume  les  mains  pleines, 
H  edt  rougi  d'aigrir  le  mal ;  * 
Ah,  d'un  captif  il  n'efit  vu  que  les  chatnes, 
Qu'en  dites-vous,  monsieur  le  cardinal  T  " 

As  an  essay  on  plain  dealing  has  it,  the  good  Samaritan  who 
poured  oil  upon  the  man's  wounds  was  better  than  the  Levite 


*  So  Ventiditts  to  Anthony,  in  Diyden's  Roman  tragedy  : — 

"  You  are  too  sensible  already 
.  ,    Of  what  you  have  done    .... 

And,  like  a  scorpion,  whipp'd  by  others  first 
To  fury,  sting  yourself  in  mad  revenge, 
/would  bring  balm  and  pour  into  your  wounds." 
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who  passed  indifferently  by  on  the  other  side ;  but  the  Levite 
is  better  than  one  who,  instead  of  oil,  shall  pour  in  vinegar  and 
brine.  This,  however,  is  entirely  repugnant  to  the  painfully 
plain  dealer's  views.  '^  He  declares  that  there  is  nothing  like 
striking  while  the  iron  is  hot  If  you  point  out  his  faults  to  a 
man  precisely  when  he  is  suffering  from  them  most  severely, 
he  is  the  better  able  to  realize  your  meaning,  and  to  admit 
the  justice  of  your  friendly  reproaches.  They  then  have  a 
pointedness,  a  beautiful  nicety  of  application,  an  impressive 
weightiness,  which  it  is  impossible  to  shirk."  And  yet  there 
are  reproaches  which  are  never  so  freely  bestowed,  and  are 
never  so  unpalatable,  as  when  they  have  become  useless. 

It  has  been  said  of  meanness,  that  it  will  not  give  respect 
or  even  pity  gratis,  and  therefore  never  shows  itself  less  plea- 
santly than  in  face  of  distress,  whether  in  the  shape  of  fallen 
greatness  or  of  humbler  misery,  entirely  helpless  and  abject 
"  Thus,  a  mob  will  hoot  at  a  deposed  king,  and  a  judge  has 
been  known  to  play  off  his  wit  at  a  wretched  prisoner's  ex- 
pense." It  appears  a  wonder,  says  an  old  moralist,  that 
Shimei  should  rail  a  king  to  his  face,  and,  unpunished,  brave 
him — acting  ''the  devil's  part,  ignobly  to  insult  over  a  man 
in  misery.  It  is  a  hellish  disposition,  which  watches  how  to 
give  a  blow  to  a  man  already  reeling."  Feltham  says  that 
nature  never  meant  man  to  have  a  mind  so  cruel  as  to  add 
weight  to  an  overcharged  beam.  ''  He  who  falls  into  a  public 
disgrace  has  enough  to  bear  of  his  own ;  there  is  no  need  of 
another's  hand  to  load  him.  To  envenom  a  name  by  libels, 
which  is  already  openly  tainted,  is  to  add  stripes  with  an  iron 
rod  on  one  who  before  is  broken,  or  flayed  with  whipping ; 
and  is  sure,  in  a  mind  well  tempered,  to  be  looked  upon  with 
disdain  and  abhorrence."  Says  captive  Antonio  to  victorious 
and  vexatious  Gonzaga,  in  Massinger,  ''  This  insultation  shows 
not  manly  in  you."    So  Almada  in  ''  Braganza" : — 

"  A  prostrate  and  defenceless  enemy 
Has  stronger  guards  against  a  brave  man*s  wrath 
Than  tenfold  brass,  or  shields  of  adamant." 

"  Alas,"   exclaims  Jonson's  Morose,    "  do  not  rub  these 
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wounds,  Master  Truewit,  to  blood  again  :  add  not  affliction  to 
affliction.**  One  may  apply  the  rejoinder  of  Chiysothemis  to 
Electia,  in  Sophocles : 

HA.    Tt  d* ;  ov  doK«  croi  rmrra  aifw  duq;  XryviF ; 
XP.     'AXX*  tsartp  Ma  x  h  ^^  /SXd/SiJv  ^<p€c 

Geoige  III.  declared  the  detennined  and  persistent  pro- 
secution of  Lord  Melville  to  be  "  unworthy  of  the  character 
of  Englishmen,  who  naturally,  when  a  man  is  fallen,  are  too 
noble  to  pursue  their  blows."  Pitt  recognised,  on  behalf  of 
his  old  colleague  and  confidant,  the  plea  that  the  wound  which 
had  been  inflicted  should  not  be  aggravated  by  any  unnecessary 
circumstances  of  severity — that  when  the  justice  of  the  public 
was  satisfied,  the  feelings  of  the  individual  ought  not  to  be 
outraged ;  but  he  declared,  that  with  "  a  deep  and  bitter  pang" 
(in  uttering  which  word  his  lip  quivered,  his  voice  shook,  he 
paused,  and  his  hearers  thought  he  was  about  to  burst  into 
tears),  he  felt  compelled  to  be  the  instrument  of  rendering  still 
more  severe  the  punishment  of  the  impeached  peer.  Again 
Georgius  Rex  pleaded  for  his  ex-minister.  **  All  that  is  neces- 
sary for  example  to  futurity  is  done,  and  anything  more  is  a 
wanton  punishing  of  a  fallen  man,  which  is  not  the  usual  con- 
duct of  an  Englishman,  who  never  strikes  his  enemy  when  at 
his  feet*'  When  Pitt  himself  lay  a-dying,  the  prepared  assault 
by  the  Opposition  was  given  over  by  its  chiefs.  The  hostile 
amendment,  condemning  the  policy  of  the  Government,  was  to 
have  been  moved  by  Lord  Henry  Petty  (the  late  Marquis  oi 
Lansdowne),  who  now,  however,  declined  coming  forward  as 
the  accuser  of  one  who  was  incapable  of  defending  himself; 
while  Grenville  earnestly  recommended  forbearance ;  and  Fox, 
with  what  Macaulay  calls  "  characteristic  generosity  and  good 
nature,"  gave  his  voice  against  attacking  his  now  helpless 
rivaL  " Sunt  lachryma  rerunty^  he  said,  " et  mentcm  fncrtaUa 
tangunty 

Luther's  ablest  biographer  cannot  but  feel,  and  express, 
surprise  at  the  harsh  manner  in  which  the  reformer  speaks  of 
Mimzer  and  the  peasantry  after  their  defeat — whatever  may 
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have  been  the  atrocities  with  which  they  had  disgraced  the 
struggle.  He  is  recognised  as  displaying  more  magnanimity 
with  reference  to  his  personal  adversary  Carlstadt,  pleading 
for  him  with  the  Elector,  whose  "  grace  should  be*  kind  and 
merciful  towards  the  unfortunate."  In  Calvin's  behaviour  to 
Servetus,  Gibbon  "  can  see  nothing  but  the  most  abominable 
cruelty.  He  loads  Servetus  with  invectives,  he  fears  lest  his 
victim  should  escape  from  his  hands,  and,  in  a  tone  of 
triumph,  passes  on  him  his  sentence  of  condemnation.  But 
Servetus  did  not  spare  the  Geneva  divine.  I  know  it  But 
the  one  loaded  with  reproaches  a  wretch  whom  he  had  con- 
fined in  irons;  the  other  only  breathed  out  too  loudly  his 
agonies  of  suffering.  Hard  must  be  the  heart  which  does  not 
feel  the  difference  I "  ^Fugna  suumfinem,  cum  jacet  hosiisy  hdbet^ 
is  a  well-known  line  of  Ovid's ;  to  whom  also  we  owe  the 
emphatic  *  Vix  equidem  credo,  sed  et  insultare  jacentiy  Te  mihiy 
rue  verbis  parcerCy  fama  rtfert^ 

To  be  moderate  in  success,  not  to  press  heavily  on  the  van- 
quished, not  to  kick  a  man  when  he  is  down,  these  are  cited 
as  among  those  commonplaces  of  morality  which,  if  they  are 
not  used  as  texts  in  copybooks,  very  well  might  be.  The 
precept  to  deal  gently  with  those  who  are  down,  because  they 
are  down,  may  be,  in  one  sense,  according  to  a  critical  analyst 
of  sympathy  for  the  fallen,  received  unreservedly ;  and  with 
this  one  sense  of  it  alone  are  we  here  concerned.  Any  treat- 
ment of  the  fallen  which  is  of  the  nature  of  mere  insult,  any 
harsh  dealing  with  them  which  is  simply  harsh  dealing,  is  of 
course,  on  this  authority,  to  be  condemned  without  exception. 
"Such  conduct  comes  within  the  range  of  the  law  which 
forbids  all  cruelty,  understanding  by  cruelty  not  simply  the 
infliction  of  death  or  pain,  but  its  needless,  and  therefore 
wrongful,  infliction.      To  inflict  either  wanton  suffering  or 


•  Luther  had  to  say  of  or  for  himself,  during  his  days  of  languishing 
and  depression,  bodily  and  mental,  in  1527,  *•  Men  who  ought  to  have  com- 
passion upon  me  are  selecting  the  very  moment  of  my  prostration,  to  come 
and  give  me  a  final  thrust.    God  mend  them  and  enlighten  them.     Amen.** 
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wanton  mockery,  whether  on  the  fiadlen  ruler  or  on  the  fallen 
nation,  is  eschewed  by  all  civilized  morality."  * 

Francis  Jacox. 


C^e  ^mtxaoi  of  tl^e  Bate  Cn  ttd  ^all  anH  itt 

BY  EUGENE  BERSIER. 

TRANSLATED     BY     ANNIX     HARWOOD. 

V.  Oneness  in  Redemption, 

One  question  yet  remains  to  be  answered.  If  I  can  see  how 
Christ  may  put  Himself  in  the  place  of  sinful  man,  I  have  yet 
to  understand  how  my  salvation  is  derived  from  His  sufferings 
and  death. 

The  answer  is,  By  faith.  What  then  is  faith  ?  Is  it  a  simple 
intellectual  belief?  Is  it  an  operation  of  the  mind?  Does 
salvation  by  faith  mean  that  we  are  saved  because  we  believe 
we  are  saved  ?  Every  one  of  these  questions  would  probably 
receive  from  some  an  affirmative  answer ;  but  according  to  St 
Paul,  the  faith  which  saves  is  that  act  of  the  soul  by  which  we 
unite  ourselves  to  Christ,  so  that,  to  use  another  expression  of 
the  same  apostle,  we  "  grow  up  into  Him  in  all  things."    To 


*  Scott  works  up  with  masterly  effect  the  scene  where  the  captive  Qneen 
of  Scots  is  harshly  denounced  and  upbraided  by  the  lords  commissioDCfs» 
— overcome  by  vrnose  relentless  invectives  she  clasps  her  hands  on  her  facet 
stoops  down  her  head  on  the  table,  and  weeps  bitterly.  Then  up  speaks 
Sir  Robert  Melville,  with  the  mild  protest,  **  My  lords,  this  is  too  much 
rigour.  Under  your  lordships*  favour,  we  came  hither,  not  to  revive  old 
griefs,  but  to  find  the  mode  of  avoiding  new  ones." 

Another  illustration  from  Sir  Walter,  in  quite  another  strain.  Bailie 
Nicol  Jarvie's  harangue  of  poor  old  Owen  in  the  Glasgow  jail,  delivered 
with  "  prodigious  volubUity,**  is  soon  explained  away  as  proceeding  rather 
from  a  total  vrant  of  delicacy  than  from  a  deficiency  of  real  kindness ;  ifx 
when  Owen  expresses  himself  somewhat  hurt  that  these  things  should  be 
recalled  to  memory  in  his  present  situation,  the  bailie  takes  him  by  the 
hand,  and  bids  him  "  cheer  up  a  gliff !  D'ye  think  I  wad  hae  comed  out 
at  twal  o'clock  at  night,  and  amaist  broken  the  Lord's  day,  just  to  tell  a 
fa'en  man  o'  his  backslidingsf    Na,  na;  that's  no  Bailie  Jarvie^s  gate." 
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unite  myself  to  Christ,  is  to  accept  His  work,  so  to  embrace  it 
with  heart  and  will  that  that  work  becomes  mine.  Is  not  this> 
in  truth,  the  faith  of  the  Christian  ?  What  will  it  avail  me,  that 
Christ  shall  have  made  reparation  for  all  our  rebellion,  satisfied 
all  the  claims  of  Divine  justice,  atoned  for  all  our  transgres- 
sions, if  I  remain  a  stranger  to  Him  ?  By  faith  I  give  in  my 
adherence  to  the  truth  embodied  in  His  life  and  death ;  by 
faith  I  join  myself  to  the  new  Adam,  the  head  of  a  new 
humanity ;  with  Him  I  cancel  the  iaxAX,  of  our  first  &ther, 
obedience  takes  the  place  of  rebellion,  love  of  alienation ;  with 
Him  and  by  Him  I  enter  again  into  fellowship  with  God.  Faith 
in  Christ  subdues  the  pride  of  my  heart,  the  independent  spirit 
which  kept  me  far  from  God  It  places  me  towards  Him  in 
the  attitude  of  the  sinner  awaiting  all  from  His  forgiving  love. 

If  this  be  indeed  the  faith  which  saves,  I  ask  again:  What  is 
there  arbitrary  in  it  ?  All  is  moral,  all  is  true,  all  worthy  of 
God ;  and  here  again,  as  in  the  Fall,  we  find  the  twofold  truth 
of  solidarity  and  responsibility. 

We  share  in  the  benefits  of  that  work  of  expiation  which 
saves  us,  though  we  ourselves  had  no  part  in  it.  Were  we  by, 
when  the  Holy  and  Just  One  groaned  in  His  soul-anguish  in 
Gethsemane?  Had  we  any  part  in  His  final  conflict?  Did 
we  drink  one  drop  of  His  cup  of  agony  ?  Have  we  felt  the 
burden  of  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  and  passed  through  the 
awful  darkness  of  the  Divine  indignation  against  sin?  Yet 
that  finished  work,  that  cross,  that  shed  blood,  is  ours  and  for 
us ;  every  Christian  feels  and  owns  it  to  be  so.  Here  then  is 
solidarity. 

And  yet  this  work  will  not  profit,  will  not  save  us,  unless  it 
be  accepted  by  faith ;  here  then  is  responsibility.  It  is  God 
who  saves ;  but  He  does  not  save  us  without  ourselves.  I  said, 
m  speaking  of  the  Fall :  "  We  are  not  condemned  for  the  sin  of 
our  first  father,  except  in  so  far  as  we  have  ourselves  knowingly 
and  voluntarily  ratified  it  by  our  own  rebellion.  In  the  same 
manner,  in  reference  to  Redemption,  I  say.  We  shall  not  be 
saved  by  Jesus  Christ,  except  as  we  unite  ourselves  by  feith  to 
His  redemptive  work. 
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Such  is  the  meaning  of  salvation  by  &ith,  of  that  doctrine 
so  misapprehended  when  faith  is  regarded  merely  as  an  act 
of  the  reason,  but  which  proves  to  be  the  most  moral  and 
most  sanctifying  of  all  doctrines,  when  apprehended  as  a 
regenerative  act  which  joins  us  to  Christ ;  for  wherever  tbis 
faith  is  real  and  earnest,  the  new  life  is  in  the  germ,  the  heait 
is  touched,  the  will  changed,  and  the  words  of  the  aposde 
become  a  truthful  description,  "If  any  man  be  in  Christ,  he  is 
a  new  creature :  old  things  are  passed  away;  behold,  all  things 
are  become  new"  (a  Cor.  v.  17). 

Thus,  in  the  work  of  redemption,  the  law  of  our  interwoven 
life,  which  before  weighed  on  us  like  a  heavy  curse,  shines  out  iq 
brightness  and  blessing.  Jesus  Christ  has  sent  streams  of  life  and 
hope  flowing  through  those  arteries  of  humanity  which  seemed 
made  to  transmit  only  coiruption  and  death.  He  has  shed  the 
light  of  love  on  the  oneness  of  our  race,  revealing  to  humanity 
that  it  is  one  family,  with  one  Father  in  heavea  Before  the 
coming  of  Christ,  men  had  no  such  conception.  The  ancient 
world  was  parcelled  out  among  hostile  peoples,  who  regarded 
all  but  themselves  as  barbarians;  even  in  the  same  nation,  the 
slave  and  the  citizen,  the  poor  and  the  rich,  looked  upon  each 
other  as  irreconcilable  enemies.  The  Indian  slept  his  sleep 
of  death,  surrounded  by  the  immutable  barriers  of  caste ;  none 
dreamed  of  a  day  when,  looking  round  on  the  whol^  human 
family,  men  would  learn  to  say,  "All  we  are  brethren."  I  know 
indeed  that  some  are  ready  to  cite  the  noble  words  of  Terence: 
"  I  am  a  man,  and  nothing  that  is  human  is  strange  to  me,** 
as  a  proof  that  the  idea  of  the  oneness  of  humanity  had 
dawned  upon  the  earth  before  the  day  of  Christ ;  but  I  appeal 
to  all  who  are  familiar  with  these  words  in  their  connection, 
whether  they  can  fairly  bear  the  large  and  lofly  meaning  which 
in  Christian  times  has  been  put  upon  them.  Seneca,  Pliny  the 
Younger,  Epictetus,  and  Marcus  Aurelius  are  also  quoted  to 
prove  that  the  love  of  humanity  existed  in  the  heathen  world. 
But  let  it  be  observed,  there  is  a  marked  and  wide  difference 
between  these  and  earlier  philosophers,  even  Cicero  himself 
As  we  read  Seneca,  the  most  ancient  of  those  I  have  named 
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(he  wrote  about  a.d.  60),  we  feel  at  once  the  presence  of  a 
neyir  principle.  Do  we  then  suppose  Seneca  to  have  been 
acquainted  with  Christianity?  By  no  means,  and  we  reject 
the  ingenious  fable  of  his  relations  with  St  Paul ;  but  without 
knowing  Christianity,  Seneca  has  unquestionably  come  largely 
under  the  influence  of  the  Christian  spirit  We  cannot  forget 
that  thirty  years  before  he  wrote,  the  cross  had  been  lifted  up 
on  Calvary ;  the  Church  had  by  this  time  representatives  in 
every  great  nation,  and  the  Greek  language,  which  was  uni- 
versally known,  greatly  facilitated  the  propagation  of  its  doc- 
trines. We  cannot  but  suppose,  under  these  circumstances, 
that  men  of  elevated  and  thoughtful  mind,  like  Seneca  and 
Pliny,  must  have  marked  the  nature  and  progress  of  the  new 
ideas.  Only  in  this  way  can  we  explain  some  passages  in 
Seneca  and  Plutarch,  and  certain  biblical  expressions  which 
they  employ.  Cicero  would  have  marvelled  greatly  at  the 
humane  tone  in  which  Pliny  the  younger  speaks  about  slaves ; 
and  it  was  assuredly  not  from  mere  pagan  philosophy  that 
Marcus  Aurelius  derived  his  conception  of  a  universal  city,  of 
which  we  are  all  the  inhabitants,  of  one  family  whose  members 
are  all  mankind.  For  twenty  years  before  he  thus  wrote, 
Christians  in  Rome  had  embodied  this  doctrine  in  their  faith 
and  in  their  lives. 

We  hold,  then,  that  the  truth  of  the  oneness  of  the  great 
human  ^unily  was  revealed  at  the  cross,  and  that  it  was  abso- 
lutely unknown  to  the  ancient  world.  It  had  to  assert  itself  at 
first  amid  the  scoffs  and  rebukes  of  the  adversaries  of  Christi- 
anity; and  even  in  our  own  day  it  is  but  faintly  and  imperfectly 
recognised  as  a  practical  power.  Humiliating  it  is  to  confess, 
that  men,  refusing  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  love,  have  had  to 
be  taught  this  lesson  by  the  voice  of  self-interest,  the  only 
voice  to  which  the  ear  never  remains  persistently  closed.  In 
old  times,  the  life  of  a  nation  was  confined  almost  entirely 
within  its  own  borders;  if  famine  or  pestilence  came  to  a  land, 
its  inhabitants  suffered ;  but  if  desolation  spread  over  some 
remote  country,  it  was  nothing  to  them,  unless  in  the  spirit  of 
the  old  pagans,  who  imagined  that  Rome  or  Athens  was  the 
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favourite  city  of  the  gods,  they  might  bless  Providence  that 
their  own  land  was  spared.  But  in  our  day  it  is  impossible  for 
any  people  to  be  unconcerned  even  in  events  transpiring  at  the 
ends  of  the  earth.  Let  the  Mohammedans  in  Arabian  deserts 
leave  the  bodies  of  the  victims  offered  in  sacrifice  to  rot  upon 
the  soil,  and  lo !  the  cholera  comes  to  our  shores  and  deci- 
mates our  cities.  Let  the  question  of  slavery  rend  a  republic 
in  the  new  world,  and  we  see  our  workshops  closed,  our 
artisans  perishing  of  hunger.  Let  there  be  seasons  of  excep- 
tional rigoiu:  a  thousand  leagues  away,  and  the  price  of  our  com 
is  raised,  and  famine  threatens  our  poor.  In  a  word,  the  whole 
course  of  events  in  our  time  witnesses  to  the  solidarity  of  man; 
and  prudent  selfishness  teaches  successfully  where  charity  had 
failed  Would  that  the  truth  thus  realized  in  the  practical  life 
of  the  world,  could  penetrate  the  Church,  and,  in  view  of  its 
widened  and  ever  widening  work,  inspire  it  with  a  love  that 
should  know  no  limit,  succumb  to  no  obstacle,  but  steadily 
pursue  its  work  wherever  there  is  wrong  to  be  righted,  misery 
to  be  assuaged,  a  soul  to  be  saved  from  sin  and  death  ! 

As  men,  we  have  a  corporate  life,  and  are  bound  indissolubly 
to  each  other  by  a  law  of  our  very  nature.  Let  us  pause  a 
moment  over  this  suggestive  thought  Let  us  catch  what  it 
conveys  of  admonition  and  comfort 

We  have  all  felt,  in  days  of  special  joy  or  sadness,  the  bond 
of  family  life  silently  drawing  our  hearts  together  as  we  sat 
round  the  same  fireside;  we  have  all  felt  the  thrill  passing 
through  a  vast  assembly,  when  every  soul  has  caught  the  inspi- 
ration of  a  sublime  truth  or  a  grand  artistic  achievement ;  the 
sense  of  isolation  is  iost  in  that  of  a  community  of  life ;  floods 
of  sympathy  overflow  the  heart  and  fill  it  with  a  mighty  joy. 
Such  is  the  feeling  of  which  I  am  conscious,  when,  rising  above 
time  and  space,  I  think  of  the  chain  which  links  me  to  the 
past  I  call  to  mind  all  the  patient  labours,  all  the  heroic 
sacrifices,  which  have  enlightened,  animated,  ennobled  hu- 
manity, since  Christ  first  infused  into  its  languid  veins  the 
new  life-current  of  redeeming  love.  Every  blessing  I  possess, 
every  social  and  religious  liberty,  becomes  doubly  precious  as 
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a  heritage  received  from  brethren  who  bought  it  with  their 
blood  Let  me  instance  only  the  Bible,  which  bears  to  us  the 
words  of  eternal  life.  When  I  think  at  what  a  price  of  suffering 
these  precious  truths  have  come  down  through  the  ages,  how 
many  unknown  martyrs  have  held  them  with  dying  hands  above 
the  flood  that  would  have  swept  them  into  oblivion,  feelings  too 
big  for  utterance  fill  my  heart.  I  see,  in  the  dim  dawn  of  the 
world,  men  whose  souls  bowed  like  our  own  before  the  majesty 
of  Jehovah's  name,  and  who,  in  an  age  of  corruption  and 
universal  idolatry,  stood  forth  as  the  faithful  witnesses  of  the 
one  living  and  true  God ;  I  catch  the  mournful  accents  of  the 
prophets,  men  of  sorrows  alwa3rs,  because  righteousness  had 
perished  from  the  earth ;  I  mark  the  inward  conflict  they  sus- 
tained, and  see  them  turning  their  eager  gaze  to  the  futtire, 
seeking  the  light  they  lacked ;  I  follow  from  age  to  age  the 
footsteps  of  those  who  trod  in  the  track  they  had  marked  with 
blood  At  last,  I  see  the  cross  uplifted,  the  promise  fulfilled, 
the  kmgdom  of  love  set  up,  the  salvation  of  mankind  made 
sure ;  then  I  watch  the  apostles  going  forth  in  the  power  of 
the  cross ;  I  see  St  Paul,  that  great  captain  of  the  missionary 
band,  the  first  to  carry  the  gospel  to  our  pagan  forefathers,  to 
proclaim  to  them  the  words  of  freedom  and  life ;  I  listen  to 
the  worship  of  the  primitive  Church,  in  that  spring-time  of  the 
Christian  life,  blossoming  in  the  midst  of  an  accursed  world ; 
I  hear  the  hymns  of  faith  and  hope  rising  from  the  lips  of  the 
fiist  martyrs,  to  be  soon  drowned  in  the  roaring  of  the  wild 
beasts  of  the  amphitheatre,  then  silenced  in  the  dust  of  death. 
Ages  pass  on,  and  missionaries  pierce  the  dense  primeval 
forests  where  stand  our  cities  of  to-day ;  I  find  myself  in  the 
^iiddle  Ages,  so  dark  and  yet  traversed  with  such  limiinous 
shafts  of  simple,  mighty  faith,  that  from  the  cell  of  an  unknown 
monk  there  came  forth  the  holy  accents  of  the  "Imitation  of 
Jesus  Christ."  Then  comes  the  heroic  age  of  the  Reformation, 
when  Bible  words  stir  the  hearts  of  the  people  with  a  new  life, 
and  noble  songs  of  faith  arise  from  new  confessors,  and  the 
batde  for  the  simple  truth  is  fought  again  by  men  grand  in  the 
singleness  and  severity  of  their  lives;  these  are  again  the  days 
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of  great  tribulation  and  of  the  faith  and  patience  of  the  saints. 
Still  following  down  the  stream  of  time,  I  come  to  the  revival 
of  religion  in  the  last  century  and  in  our  own ;  and  last  of 
all  I  find  myself^  the  inheritor  of  all  this  glorious  past,  and 
bound  to  it  by  all  that  is  deepest,  holiest,  noblest  in  my  being. 
It  is  one  great  spiritual  body  of  which  I  am  truly  a  member. 
This  unity  is  no  idle  dream ;  it  is  a  grand  reality.  Believers 
of  all  ages,  we  are  one  in  our  fall  and  common  sufferings,  in 
our  repentance  and  burning  tears ;  one  also  in  our  faith  and 
hopes.  All  that  you  have  thought,  felt,  suffered,  enters  into 
my  soul  j  we  have  all  one  life — one  in  its  source,  one  in  its  end, 
one  in  its  ceaseless  aspiration  after  God. 

Again  I  look  around  me  in  the  present  My  thoughts  embrace 
all  the  children  of  God  scattered  abroad  over  the  whole  earth  ; 
I  lose  sight  of  all  that  divides,  to  remember  only  that  w^hich 
makes  them  one.  I  think  of  all  believing  souls,  and  of  all  that 
would  believe,  if  the  truth,  as  it  really  is,  could  pierce  the  mists 
of  ignorance  and  prejudice  which  hang  around  them.  I  see 
those  who  worship  with  me  in  the  Father's  house,  those  who 
are  already  on  their  way  thither,  and  those  whom  the  yearning 
eye  of  the  universal  Father  discerns  coming  to  Him,  though  yet 
afar  off.  I  think  of  all  those  honest  and  tnie  hearts  that  are 
turning  to  God,  though  as  yet  they  know  Him  not;  of  the 
many  who,  could  they  but  meet  the  Christ  of  the  Gospels, 
would  love  and  serve  and  worship  Him  more  worthily  than 
we ;  and  between  all  these  souls  and  my  own  I  feel  a  bond 
that  cannot  be  broken.  Yes,  we  are  one ;  my  life  depends  on 
that  of  my  brethren;  and  their  humblest,  most  unobtrusive 
actions  tell  with  an  animating  or  depressing  influence  upon  me. 
A  missionary  breathes  out  his  life  in  vain,  it  seems,  among  the 
fever  swamps  of  Africa.  In  vain  ?  Nay,  he  has  by  his  example 
shaken  me  out  of  my  sleep  of  slothfulness ;  he  has  shown  me 
how  vain  an  offering  is  a  ministry  of  ease  and  self-indul- 
gence. A  poor  widow,  or  a  servant,  brings  me  her  humble 
contribution  for  God's  service.  I  know  that  she  has  given,  not 
of  her  superfluity,  but  of  her  necessity ;  and  while  she  apolo- 
gizes for  the  smallness  of  her  gift,  I  feel  she  has  preached  to 
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me  that  unreserved  surrender,  which  I  am  so  apt  to  withhold 
from  God.  Sometimes  even  a  smaller  thing  than  this, — a  word 
of  forgiveness  caught  in  passing,  an  act  of  love  of  which  no 
one  Mrill  ever  hear,  or  only  a  look  of  tender,  human  kindness, 
will  make  sunshine  in  my  soul,  darkened  by  selfishness  and 
worldliness.  Who  can  set  limits  to  the  operation  of  this  mys- 
terious law  of  human  inter-action  ?  Can  we  unveil  the  secrets 
of  the  invisible  world  ?  Can  we  measure  the  silent  but  real 
influences  of  prayer  and  a  holy  life  ?  Do  we  know  by  what 
secret  suasion  a  soul  is  won  for  God,  or  what  we  owe  to  those 
who,  far  away  from  us  in  body,  plead  for  us  with  many  prayers 
and  tears?  "The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,"  says  the 
Scripture ;  on  its  wings  it  bears  and  scatters  invisible  seeds, 
which  nestle  in  the  earth  and  blossom  in  the  spring-time.  Thus 
is  it  with  the  wind  of  Grace ;  none  knows  all  the  elements  of 
life  and  salvation  which  it  brings ;  none  knows  what  heaven- 
bom  flowers  may  unfold  in  the  eternal  spring. 

Yet  once  again  I  gaze  into  the  future,  and  think  of  the 
law  which  binds  it  to  the  present  I  remember  that  those 
who  will  come  after  us  depend  on  us,  that  we  are  preparing 
their  destiny — a  law  of  awful  mystery,  from  which  the  past, 
the  present,  the  future,  offers  no  escape !  The  future  is  in 
my  hands.  There  are  souls  which  I  may  help  to  save,  may 
help  to  lose.  Ay,  which  of  us  has  not  helped  to  destroy  souls  ? 
What  came  of  those  old  sins  of  ours  ?  What  has  been  the 
efiect  of  pur  ill-gotten  wealth,  of  our  unscrupulous  dealings 
with  our  fellows  ?  Our  long  years  of  selfishness,  vanity,  fnvo- 
lity,  which  the  world  calls  charming,  what  lessons  of  fiiiitless 
living  have  they  taught  to  others !  Hard,  bitter  words,  refusals 
of  kindness,  failtures  in  charity,  how  have  these  told  upon  sore 
and  sorrowing  hearts  ?  There  is  something  grand  in  the  thought 
of  saving  souls ;  but  what  influence  have  we  exerted,  what  les- 
sons have  we  taught  on  our  passage  through  life  ?  To  what 
account  have  we  turned  the  bond  between  those  souls  and 
ours,  which  may  perhaps  have  made  their  eternal  destiny 
dependent  upon  us  ? 

Strange  and  solemn  thoughts  are  these,  yet  only  too  rapidly 
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effaced  from  the  minds  of  men  by  life's  striving  current  Lest, 
however,  some  tender,  self-reproachful  consciences  should  be 
almost  overwhelmed  with  the  sense  of  their  responsibility,  I 
would  say  to  them  :  "Be  of  good  courage;  strengthen  your 
hearts."  Failure  cannot  be  the  ultimate  issue  of  your  feeble 
attempts  at  good ;  for  all  your  works,  all  your  sufferings,  all 
your  prayers,  enter  as  living  stones  into  the  structure  of  that 
vast  edifice,  which  is  called  the  Church  or  saved  humanity. 
Take  courage  then,  members  of  the  body  of  Christ ;  you  are 
building  for  eternity.  I  see  in  the  future,  souls  which  shall  be 
saved  by  the  devoted  service  God  asks  of  you  to-day;  I  see 
the  Church  built  up  by  your  strong  and  faithful  testimony ;  I 
see  a  spiritual  harvest  springing  out  of  the  furrow  which  now 
you  are  watering  with  drops  of  sweat  and  sorrow.  Last  of  all, 
I  see  you  yourselves,  surrounded  by  happy  souls  that  pour 
blessings  upon  you,  received  into  the  fellowship  of  God,  and 
tasting  in  His  presence  the  fulness  of  that  life  of  love,  of  which, 
even  on  earth,  you  were  the  witnesses  and  messengers. 
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BY  THE  REV.  D.  LONGWILL.  M.A, 

No.  IV.    lyetuAsng  to  the  Spirits  in  Prison, 

I  Pkter  iiL  18, 19. 

This  is  the  most  difficult  text  in  the  New  Testament,  and,  as 
we  might  expect,  the  one  in  the  interpretation  of  which  com- 
mentators most  widely  differ.  Happily  no  important  doctrine 
depends  upon  what  interpretation  be  adopted.  The  doctrine 
of  Purgatory  has  been  supposed  to  be  favoured  by  one  of  the 
modes  of  explaining  this  passage ;  but  this  arises  from  miscon- 
ception. The  consideration  of  the  subject  has  acquired  of  late 
more  than  ordinary  interest,  from  the  fact  that,  in  one  of  the 
Northern  Church  courts,  judgment  has  been  passed,  and  is 
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expected  again  to  be  passed  in  a  higher  court  this  month,  upon 
a  talented  minister  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  who 
has  been  charged  with  heresy  for  holding  views  upon  this 
passage  that  have  been  of  late  gaining  favour  with  commenta- 
tors. The  diversity  of  opinion  on  this  subject  is  so  great,  that 
the  most  a(y:eptable  method  of  presenting  to  our  readers  the 
results  of  modem  criticism  upon  the  passage  will  be  to  classify 
the  various  opinions  that  are  held  upon  it,  and  give  some 
illustrations  of  each.  The  different  views  on  this  subject  may 
be  classed  under  four  divisions. 

I.  The  first  interpretation  Represents  Christ  as  "Preach- 
ing UNTO  THE  Spirits  in  Prison"  in  person,  during  the 

PERIOD   between    HiS   DEATH   AND    RESURRECTION. 

This  interpretation  has  been  generally  adopted  by  the  early 
Fathers,  and  is  now  prevalently  held  by  Roman  Catholic 
interpreters.  There  is,  however,  the  greatest  diversity  of 
opinion  respecting  the  nature  of  the  preaching  and  the  persons 
to  whom  it  was  addressed,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  not  a  few  eminent  Protestant  commentators  have  adopted 
it  In  illustration  of  this  view,  we  give  the  two  following 
extracts. 

"  The  flesh  and  the  spirit  do  not  properly  denote  the  human 
and  Divine  nature  of  Christ :  comp.  ch.  iv.  6 ;  but  either  of 
them,  so  far  as  it  is  the  principle  and  fixed  condition  of  life, 
and  of  the  working  which  is  in  conformity  with  it,  whether  it 
be  among  mortals,  of  however  righteous  a  character  it  may  be ; 
or  with  God,  even  that  which  is  in  glory.  To  the  former  state, 
the  soul  in  the  body  is  more  adapted ;  to  the  latter,  the  soul 
either  out  of  the  body,  or  when  united  with  the  glorified  and 
spiritual  body — i  Cor.  xv.  44 — (wmotjriOtXs  {quickened).  This 
process  of  quickening  ought  to  be  explained  as  antithetical 
to  that  of  being  put  to  death.  As  to  the  rest,  Christ,  having  life 
in  Himself,  and  being  Himself  the  life,  neither  ceased  nor  a 
second  time  began  to  live  in  spirit;  but  no  sooner  had  He,  by 
the  process  of  death,  been  released  from  the  infirmity  which 
encompassed  Him  in  the  flesh,  than  immediately  the  energy  of 
His  imperishable  life  began  to  exert  itself  in  new  and  most 
prompt  modes  of  action  .  .  .  ver.  19.  ('Ei^  $)  in  which 
spirit     Christ  had  to  do  with  the  living,  in  the  flesh ;  with 
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spirits,  in  spirit.  He  Himself  has  efficacy  with  the  living  and 
the  dead.  There  are  wonders  in  that  invisible  world.  In  a  sub- 
ject full  of  mystery,  we  ought  not  to  dismiss  from  it  the  proper 
signification  of  the  language  employed,  because  it  has  no 
parallel  passages.  .  .  .  Peter  does  not  say  that  all  the  spirits 
were  in  that  place  of  confinement,  for  many  might  have  been 
in  a  more  gloomy  place  ;  but  he  means,  that  Christ  preached 
to  all  who  were  in  confinement — cy^vXaxg — in  guard.  The 
guilty  are  punished  in  prison ;  they  are  kept  in  guard  until 
they  expenence  what  the  judge  is  about  to  do." — Bengel. 

"  His  flesh  was  the  subject,  recipient,  vehicle,  of  inflicted 
death  :  His  spirit  was  the  subject,  recipient,  vehicle,  of  restored 
life.  But  let  us  beware  and  proceed  cautiously.  What  is 
asserted,  is  not  that  the^esA  died  and  the  spirit  was  made  alive^ 
but  that,  quoad  the  fiesh,  the  Lord  died;  quoad  the  spirit, 
He  was  made  alive.  He,  the  God-Man,  Christ  Jesus,  body 
and  soul,  ceased  to  live  in  the  flesh,  began  to  live  in  the  spirit; 
ceased  to  live  a  fleshly  mortal  life,  began  to  live  a  spiritual 
resurrection-life.  His  own  spirit  never  died,  as  the  next  verse 
shows  us  .  .  .  cV  ^  i^  which,  not  by  which,  as  in  £.  V.  jtoi 
may  be  connected  with  the  whole  period,  and  rendered,  "  in 
which  he  also  went,"  etc.  .  .  .  the  rotr  iv  ^\aiqi  wwvfuuri 
describes  the  local  condition  of  the  irvcvfumi  as  the  time  when 
the  preaching  took  place." — ^Alford. 

II.    The  second  interpretation  refers   the  "preaching 

UNTO  THE  spirits  IN  PRISON  "  TO  THE  ANTEDILUVIAN  PERIOD. 

This  view  was  first  suggested  by  Augustine  in  the  fourth 
century,  and  may  now  be  said  to  be  the  one  most  generally 
accepted  in  the  Protestant  Churches.  The  spirit  of  Christ 
"strove  with  man,"  and  Noah,  the  "preacher  of  righteous- 
ness," stood  up  under  His  inspiration,  and  by  word  and 
act  condemned  the  ungodly.  They  are  termed  "  spirits  in 
prison,"  inasmuch  as  they  were  held  in  the  bondage  of  the 
fiesL     (See  Augustine.) 

"  The  inhabitants  of  the  antediluvian  world,  who,  having  been 
disobedient^  and  convicted  of  the  most  flagrant  transgressions 
against  God,  were  sentenced  by  His  just  law  to  destruction. 
But  their  punishment  was  delayed,  to  see  if  they  would  repent; 
and  the  long-suffering  of  God  waited  120  years,  which  were 
granted  to  them  for  this  purpose,  during  which  time,  as 
criminals  tried  and  convicted,  they  are  represented  as  being 
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in  prison — detained  under  the  arrest  of  Divine  justice,  which 
waited  either  for  their  repentance  or  the  expiration  of  the 
respiU^  that  the  punishment  pronounced  might  be  inflicted 
(Gen.  VI.  3;  Heb.  xi.  7,  xiL  23-29;  Numb.  xvi.  22,  xxvii.  18)." 
— ^Adam  Clarke. 

"There  is  evidently  a  strong  contrast  intended  between  the 
Hesh^  as  to  which  Clu-ist  was  put  to  eUath^  and  the  spirit^  as 
to  which  He  was  quickened;  and  it  will  be  well  to  see  what  may 
be  learned  for  our  present  guidance  from  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  the  same  contrast  elsewhere  in  Scripture. 

"  Thus,  of  our  Lord  Himself  it  is  said  that  He  ^  was  made  of 
the  seed  of  David  according  to  the  flesh ' — as  to  His  human 
nature,  so  far  as  He  was  truly  a  man ;  '  and  declared  to  be 
the  Son  of  God  with  power,  according  to  the  spirit  of  holi- 
ness/— in  regard,  that  is,  to  the  higher  spiritual  essence  that 
dwelt  in  the  Man  Christ  Jesus,  by  the  resurrection  from  the 
dead.  And  so,  when  we  read  that  He,  who  was  manifested 
*  in  flesh,'  was  *  justified  in  spirit,'  we  understand  the  latter 
expression  as  announcing  the  result  of  the  shining  forth, 
through  the  veil  of  His  humanity,  and  out  of  the  lowly  con- 
ditions of  His  life  on  earth,  of  the  glory  of  the  Eternal  Son 
(Rom.  i  3,  4j  I  Tim.  iii.  16).  Now,  as  the  Word,  made 
flesh,  became  subject  to  eclipse — to  weakness  and  death — so, 
when  His  Divinity  re-asserted  itself  in  His  resurrection,  I  see 
not  why,  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  New  Testament  style 
of  speaking  on  the  subject  of  our  Lord's  person  and  history, 
the  returning  brightness  might  not  properly  be  described  as  a 
being  quickened  in  spiriSP — Lillie. 

III.  The  third  interpretation,  like  the  second,  makes  the 
preaching  medute,  but  through  His  Apostles.  According  to 
this  interpretation,  the  quickening  of  Christ  took  place  at  His 
resurrection,  whilst  the  ''spirits  in  prison"  are  simply  men 
under  the  dominion  of  sin.  The  most  able  expounder  of  this 
view  b  Y^iBu  John  Brown. 

"The  words  flesh  and  spirii  are  plainly  opposed  to  one 
another.  The  prepositions  in  and  by  are  not  in  the  original. 
The  opposed  words  *  are  in  the  same  case ;  they  stand  plainly 
in  the  same  relation  respectively  to  the  words  rendered  *put 
to  death'  and  *  quickened,' t  and  that  relation  should  have  been 
expressed  in  English  by  the  same  particle.     If  you  give  the 

U  2 
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rendering,  *  put  to  death  in  the  flesh,*  you  must  give  the  corre- 
sponding rendering,  'quickened  in  the  spirit,'  which  would 
bring  out  the  sense,  either  '  quickened  in  His  human  spirit 
or  soul,' — a  statement  to  which  it  is  difficult  to  attach  a 
distinct  meaning,  for  the  soul  is  not  mortal;  Christ's  spirit 
did  not  die ;  and  to  continue  alive  is  not  the  meaning  of  the 
original  word, — or  'quickened  in  His  Divine  nature,' — a 
statement  obviously  absurd  and  false,  as  implying  that  He 
who  is  '  the  life,'  the  Living  One,  can  be  quickened,  either  in 
the  sense  of  restored  from  a  state  of  death,  or  endowed  with 
a  larger  measure  of  vitality.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you 
adopt  the  rendering  of  our  translators  in  the  second  clause, 
'  quickened  by  the  spirit,'  then  you  must  render  in  accordance 
with  it  the  first  clause,  *  put  to  death  by  the  flesh*  .  .  . 
The  only  meaning  the  words  will  bear  wiUiout  violence  being 
done  them,  is,  that  it  was  when  He  had  been  put  to  death 
in  the  flesh,  and  quickened  in  the  spirit,  or  by  the  spirit, 
whatever  that  may  mean.  He  went  and  preached,  and  that 
*the  spirits,'  whoever  they  be,  were  *in  prison,'  whatever 
that  may  mean,  when  He  preached  to  them.     .    .    . 

"To  be  quickened  in  the  spirit,  is  to  be  quickened  spiritually  ; 
as,  to  be  put  to  death  in  the  flesh,  is  to  become  dead  bodily. 
This  interpretation  is  quite  warranted.  The  word  rendered, 
to  be  quickened,  literally  signifies,  to  be  made  alive  or  living. 
It  is  used  to  signify  the  original  communication  of  life,  the 
restoration  of  liie  to  the  dead,  and  the  commimication  of  a 
higher  measure  of  life  to  the  living.  A  consequence  of  our 
Lord's  penal,  vicarious,  expiatory  suflerings,  was,  that  He  became 
spiritually  alive  and  powerful,  in  a  sense  and  to  a  degree  in 
which  He  was  not  previously^  and  in  which,  but  for  these  suf- 
ferings. He  never  could  have  become — full  of  life  to  be  com- 
municated to  dead  souls,  mighty  to  save.  He  was  thus  spiritu- 
ally quickened.  'The  Father  gave  Him  to  have  life  in 
Himself,  that  He  might  give  eternal  life  to  as  many  as  the 
Father  had  given  Him,'  to  all  coming  to  the  Father  through 
Him.  *  All  power,'  even  '  the  power  of  God,'  was  given  to 
Him,  who  had  been  crucified  in  weakness ;  and  by  this  power 
He  lives  and  gives  life.  '  The  second  Adam '  thus  became  '  a 
quickening  spirit'  He  became  as  it  were  the  receptacle  of 
life  and  spiritual  influence,  out  of  which  men  were  to  '  receive 
grace  for  grace.'  As  a  Divine  person,  all  life,  all  power,  neces- 
sarily  inhered  in  His  nature ;  but  as  Mediator,  that  spiritual 
life  and  energy  which  made  Him  powerful  to  save  are  gifts 
bestowed  on  Him  by  the  Father,  as  rewards  of  His  obedience 
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to  death,  and  as  the  means  of  gaining  the  ultimate  object  of 
His  atoning  sufferings.     (Heb.  vii.  25  ;  John  xii.  24,  32.) 

"  The  spiritual  life  and  power  conferred  on  the  Saviour,  as 
the  reward  of  His  disinterested  labours  in  the  cause  of  God's 
honour  and  man's  salvation,  were  illustriously  manifested  in 
that  wonderful  quickening  of  His  Apostles  by  the  communica- 
tion of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  day  of  Pentecost;  and  in 
communicating,  through  the  instrumentality  of  their  ministry, 
spiritual  life,  and  all  its  concomitant  and  following  blessings, 
to  multitudes  of  souls  dead  in  sins. 

"  It  is  to  this,  I  apprehend,  that  the  Apostle  refers,  when  he 
says,  by  which  or  whereby,  by  this  spiritual  quickening,  or 
wherefore^  being  thus  spiritually  quickened,  *  He  went  and 
preached  to  the  spirits  in  prison,  who  beforetime  were  diso- 
bedient' If  our  general  scheme  of  interpretation  is  well 
founded,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  who  those  '  spirits  in 
prison  *  are.  They  are  not  human  spirits,  confined  in  bodies 
like  so  many  prisons,  as  a  punishment  for  sin  in  some  previous 
stat'e  of  being ;  that  is  a  heathenish  doctrine,  to  which  Scrip- 
ture, rightly  interpreted,  gives  no  sanction;  but  sinful  men 
righteously  condemned,  the  slaves  and  captives  of  Satan, 
shackled  with  the  fetters  of  sin.  These  are  the  captives  to 
whom  Messiah,  *  anointed  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord/  that  is, 
in  other  words,  'quickened  in  the  spirit,'  was  to  proclaim 
liberty — the  bound  ones  to  whom  He  was  to  announce  the 
opening  of  the  prison.  This  is  no  uncommon  mode  of  represent- 
ing the  work  of  the  Messiah.     (See  Isa.  xliii.  5-7,  xlix.  3-12.) 

"  It  is  not  unnatural,  then,  that  guilty  and  depraved  men 
should  be  represented -as  captives  in  prison;  but  the  phrase 
'  spirits  in  prison '  seems  a  strange  one  for  spiritually  captive 
men.  It  is  so :  but  the  use  of  it,  rather  than  the  word  men  in 
prison  or  prisoners,  seems  to  have  grown  out  of  the  previous 
phrase,  quickened  in  spirit  He  who  was  quickened  in  the  spirit 
had  to  do  with  the  spirits  of  men,  with  men  as  spiritual  beings. 
This  seems  to  have  given  a  colour  to  the  whole  passage ;  &e 
eight  persons  saved  from  the  deluge  are  termed  eight  souls* 

"But  then  it  seems  as  if  the  spirits  in  prison,  to  whom  our 
Lord,  quickened  in  spirit,  is  represented  as  coming  and  preach- 
ing, were  the  unbelieving  generation  who   lived    before  the 

« 

•  "Ilyci^ra  hie  in  genere  denotant  homines  quemadmodum  paulo  post 
^vxot  h  ^ikoKi,  Judaei  sub  jugo  legis— Gentiles  sub  potestate  Diaboli — 
lUos  omnes  Christus  liberavit,  predicationem  verbi  sui  ad  ipsos  mittens,  et 
ooatinoans,  ct  Apostolos  divinS  virtute  instruens."  Schcetgenii,  I/ora 
Heb."^,  1043. 
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flood,  '  the  spirits  in  prison,  who  aforetime  were  disobedient, 
when  once  the  long-suffering  of  God  waited  in  the  days  of 
Noah.'  This  difficulty  is  not  a  formidable  one ;  '  spirits  in 
prison '  is  a  phrase  characteristic  of  men  in  all  ages.  We  see 
nothing  perplexing  in  the  statement,  God  sent  the  gospel  to 
the  Britons,  who,  in  the  days  of  Cssar,  were  painted  savages. 
The  persons  to  whom  God  sent  the  gospel  were  not  the  same 
individuals  who  were  painted  savages  in  the  days  of  Caesar; 
but  they  belonged  to  the  same  race.  Neither  should  we 
find  anything  perplexing  in  the  statement,  Jesus  Christ  came 
and  preached  to  spiritually  captive  men,  who  were  hard  to  be 
convinced  in  former  times,  especially  in  the  days  of  Noah.  • 

"  The  coming  and  preaching  describe,  not  what  our  Lord  did 
bodily, \  but  what  He  did.  spiritually ;%  not  what  He  did  person- 
ally, but  what  He  did  by  the  instrumentality  of  others.  (£ph. 
ii.  13-17 ;  Matt,  xxviii.  18,  19 ;  Mark  xvi.  19,  20 ;  Acts.  xxvi. 
16-18;  Rom.  XV.  18.) 

"  These  spirits  in  prison  had  '  aforetime  been  disobedient' 
Christ  had  preached  to  them,  not  only  by  Noah,  but  by  all 
the  prophets,  for  the  spirit  in  the  prophets  was  *the  Spirit 
of  Christ ;'  but  He  had  preached  in  a  great  measure  in  vain. 
He  had  to  complain,  in  reference  to  His  preaching  by  His 
prophets,  and  in  reference  to  His  own  personal  preaching, 
previously  to  His  suffering, — the  just  in  the  room  of  the  unjust, 
— *  I  have  laboured  in  vain,  I  have  spent  my  strength  for 
nought  and  in  vain.  All  day  long  I  have  stretched  out  my 
hands  to  a  stiffnecked  and  rebellious  people.'  '  Who  hath 
believed  our  report?' 

"  But  now,  Jesus  Christ  being  quickened  by  the  Spirit  and 

quickening  others  by  the  Spirit,  the  consequence  was,  *  the 

disobedient  were  turned  to  the  wisdom  of  the  just,'  and  *  the 

spirits  in  prison '  appeared  a  *  people  made  ready,  prepared 

for  the  Lord'    It  was  not '  as  in  the  days  of  Noah,  when  few, 

that  is,  eight  souls,  were  saved.'    Multitudes  heard  and  knew 

the  joyful  sound ;  the  shackles  dropped  from  their  limbs,  and 

they  walked  at  liberty,  keeping  God's  commandments. 
•  •  •  • 

"  This  view  of  the  subject  has  this  additional  advantage,  that 
it  preserves  the  connection  of  the  passage,  both  grammatical 
and  logical.     The  words  of  the  Apostie,  thus  explained,  plainly 

*  Grotius's  note  is  worth  quoting.    "  QuaUs  animi  olim  Noa  temporibus, 
non  obtemperarunt    Loquitur  quasi  iidem  fiiissent :  et  fiienint  iid^m^  spiritus, 
sive  animi — iidem,  non  ipiBfM,  ut  Aristotelis  loquitur,  sed  genere." 
f  irapKiKiaff  or  av/uLTiKih.  X  rptUfULTucOs* 
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bear  his  great  practical  object : — Be  not  afraid,  be  not 
ashamed  of  suffering  in  a  good  cause,  in  a  right  spirit.  No 
damage  comes  from  well  doing,  or  from  suffering  in  well  doing. 
Christ,  in  suffering,  the  just  for  the  unjust,  that  He  might 
bring  us  to  God,' suffered  for  well  doing;  and  though  His 
sufferings  ended  in  His  dying  bodily,  they  ended  also  in  His 
being  spiritually  quickened,  and  becoming  the  'Author  of 
eternal  salvation  to  all  who  obey  Him/ 

Archbishop  Leighton,  in  his  "  Commentary  upon  the  First 

Epistle  of  Peter,"  in  expoimding  this  passage,  advocates  the 

interpretation  which  we  have  classed  under   Head  II.,  that 

Jesos,  before  His  appearing  in  the  flesh,  spake  by  His  Spirit  in 

His  servants,  to  those  of  the  foregoing  ages,  yea,  the  most 

ancient  of  them,  declaring  unto  them  the  way  of  life.     He, 

however,  afterwards  adds,  in  a  note  : — 

"  Thus  I  then  thought,  but  now  apprehend  another  sense  as 
probable,  if  not  more,  even  that  so  much  rejected  by  most 
inteipreters.  The  mission  of  the  Spirit,  and  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  by  it,  after  His  resurrection,  preaching  to  sinners,  and 
converting  them,  according  to  the  prophecy  which  He  first 
fulfilled  in  person,  and  afrer  more  amply  in  His  apostles. 
That  prophecy  I  mean,  Isa,  Ix.  i,  T%e  Spirit  upon  Him;  and  it 
was  sent  from  Him  on  His  apostles,  to  preach  to  ^irits  in 
prison :  to  preach  liberty  to  those  captives^  captive  spirits ;  and 
therefore  called  spirits  in  prisony  to  illustrate  the  thing  the 
more,  by  opposition  to  that  Spirit  of  Christ,  the  Spirit  of  liberty ^ 
setting  them  free;  and  thus  to  show  the  greater  efl^cacy  of 
Christ's  preaching  than  of  Noah's,  though  he  a  signal  preacher 
kA  righteousness,  yet  only  himself  and  his  family,  eight  persons, 
saved  by  him;  but  multitudes  of  all  nations  by  the  Spirit  and 
preaching  of  Christ  in  the  Gospel,  and  that  by  the  seal  of 
baptism  and  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  represented  in  the 
return  from  the  water,  and  our  d3dng  with  Him  by  immersion, 
and  that  figure  of  baptism  like  their  ark." 

IV.  A  fourth  view  has  been  put  forth  of  late  by  some  of  the 
most  eminent  Gennan  commentators.  It  agrees  with  the 
third  in  regarding  the  quickening  as  having  taken  place  at  the 
Resurrection,  but  maintains  that  Christ  in  person  went 

AND   preached  IN  HaDES  TO  THE  DEPARTED  SPIRITS, — more 

especially  to  those  of  the  men  of  Noah's  time. 

''So  great  was  the  condescension  of  Christ,  and  so  £ur  reached 
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the  consequences  of  His  voluntary  vicarious  sufferings,  that 
He  preached  even  to  the  spirits  in   prison.     As   Paul   the 
Apostle  (Eph.  iv.  9,  10)  adverts  to  the  descent  of  Christ  to 
the  lowest  parts  of  the  earth,  doubtless  in  close  connection 
with  the  exhortation  (cf.  v.  2),  and  with  the  evident  meaning 
that  the  example  of  Christ  should  move  believers  to  descend 
to  the  weakest  and  most  abandoned  persons,  of  whose  salvation 
none  entertained  any  hope  3  so  here  the  descent  of  Christ  to 
the  world  of  departed  spirits  occurs  in  connection  with  the  pre- 
ceding exhortations  to  perseverance  in  well-doing  and  suffering. 
"The  phrase  iv  ^fnikw^  denotes,  not  the  realms  ot  death,  but 
a  custody,  a  place  of  confinement,  a  prison  (Rev.  xx.  7  ;  Matt 
V.  25,  xiv.  3,  xviii.  30,  xxv.  36;  Mark  vL  17,  27;  Luke  ii.  8, 
xii  58,  xxL   12,  xxiii.  19;  John  iii.  24;  Acts  v.  19,  viiL  3; 
9  Cor.  vL  5;   Heb.  xL  36);  consequently  it  has  not   the 
abstract  sense  of  being  bound.    But  this  prison  must  be  in 
the  realms  of  death.  Cf.  2  Pet  ii.  4 ;  Jude  6 ;  Matt  v.  25,  26. 
This  evidently  follows  also  from  the  comparison  with  i  Pet 
iv.  6.     That  it  is  not  a  mere  condition  but  a  locality  in  Hades, 
is  manifest  from  naptv&tU,  for  one  does  not  go,  i.e.  travel,  into 
a  condition,    and  fix)m  the  j)arallel    voptxfOtlt  tU  ovpavhv   of 
verse  22.    As  Heaven  is  a  definite  locality,  so  is  the  nether- 
world (Hades).  .     .     The  unequivocal  sense  is, — ^Jesus 
proclaimed  to   those  spirits   in   the   prisons   of  Hades  the 
beginning  of  a  new  epoch  of  grace,  the  appearance  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  repentance  and  faith  as  the  means  of 

entering  into  the  same. 

«  •  «  • 

^' '  A  few  persons '  put  designedly,  because  the  fact  itself 
supplies  the  strongest  motive  for  Christ's  descent  into  the 
realms  of  death,  as  an  act  demanded  by  the  grace  of  God. 
Only  eight  souls  were  saved  in  the  deluge ;  many  thousands 
and  thousands,  who  were  very  diverse  as  to  their  moral  con- 
dition, perished.  How  conclusive,  therefore,  the  inference 
that  that  event  took  place  in  the  world  of  spirits,  which  Peter, 
however,  knew,  not  from  inferences  he  had  drawn,  but  doubtless 
in  consequence  of  a  special  revelation.  As  the  time  of  Noah 
was  elsewhere  viewed  as  an  important  type  of  aftertimes  (cf. 
2  Pet  ii.  s,  iii.  6,  7;  Matt  xxiv.  37,  etc.),  so  here  also  it 
ought  to  be  taken  in  a  typical  sense,  while  the  activity  of  Jesus 
ought  not  to  be  considered  as  being  limited  to  the  generation 
of  Noah.  .  .  .  Our  explanation  is  supported  by  many 
passages: — ^Acts  iL  27-31 ;  Ps.  xvi.  10;  Eph.  iv.  8 ;  Acts  xiii, 
3S-37f  "•  24;  Luke  xxiii.  46;  Mark  xv.  37-39;  Phil,  il  10  ; 
Luke  xvi.  19." — Fronmuller. 
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No.  I,— SERPENT   WORSHIP. 

{Paper  the  Third,) 

It  is  indeed  true,  that  as  we  begin  to  search  into  the  subject,  a 
lai^e  literature  meets  our  eyes  and  spreads  out,  bearing  upon 
this  question  of  Serpent  Worship.  It  is  a  remark  made  by 
Mr.  Fergusson  in  his  remarkable  volume  of  almost  exhaustive, 
manifold,  and  curious  learning,  *  ''  that  when  a  man  has  taken 
to  study  serpent  worship,  he  is  apt  to  see  serpents  everywhere;" 
it  may  be  added  perhaps,  even  where  they  have  no  real  exist- 
ence. But  even  when  every  abatement  is  made,  the  prevalence 
of  serpent  worship  has  been  one  of  the  most  curious,  at  the 
same  time  one  of  the  most  perplexing,  problems  both  of 
ethnology  and  religion.  The  instances  we  have  already  cited 
show  in  what  various  quarters  of  the  world,  and  under  what 
varying  circumstances,  it  developes  itself.  It  is  certainly  far 
easier  to  group  a  number  of  instances,  and  to  recite  the 
history,  than  to  obtain  either  a  key  or  a  clue  to  either ;  and  cer- 
tainly again  the  only  key  or  clue  seems  to  be  that  derived  from 
the  Scripture  story.t     The  serpent  has  been  coiled,  strangely, 

•  " The  Tree  and  Serpent  Worship;  or,  lUustiations  of  Mythology  and 
Alt  in  India,  in  the  First  and  Foorth  Centuries  after  Christ.*'  From  the 
Scnlptnres  of  the  Buddhist  Topes  of  Sanchi  and  Amravati.  Prepared 
onder  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Council,  By  James 
Feigusson,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  etc.     London,  1868. 

t  While  engaged  in  preparing  these  papers  for  the  press,  we  have 
received  a  new  edition  of  a  work  of  large  and  extensive  learning,  "  The 
Two  Babylons;  or,  the  Papal  Worship  proved  to  be  the  Worship  of 
Nimrod  and  his  Wife.  With  sixty-one  woodcuts,  illustrations  from  Nineveh, 
Babylon,  Egypt,  Pompeii,  etc.  By  the  late  Rev.  Alexander  Hislop.  Fourth 
edition.  S.  W.  Partridge."  The  title  of  the  work  is  not  happy;  and  yet  it 
represents  what  the  author  attempts  to  prove — the  absolute  identity  of 
Romanism  with  the  grossest  paganism ;  but  the  interest  of  the  work  is 
tranficendent,  and  is  so  great  as  to  make  it  worthy  of  a  place  bv  the  side  of 
the  curious  scholastic  speculations  of  Bryant,  Faber,  Deane,  and  Fergusson. 
As  to  the  main  theory  of  the  book,  perhaps  another  solution  mapr  be  given  to 
the  innumerable  instances  the  author  cites,  and  which  may  yet  mdude  them 
io  its  broader  generalization;  but  the  interest  of  the  volume  itself  is  unques- 
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around  most  of  the  sacred  ideas,  more  curious  none  than  the 
sacred  egg, — the  mundane  egg, — it  may  be  aknost  called  the 
sacred  egg  of  paganism,  appearing  as  it  does  in  so  many 
various  forms,  in  ancient  Egypt,  eminently  in  the  rites  of  Dniid- 
isro,  and  in  the  most  remote  and  mythical  idolatries  of  the 
Hindoos;  but  with  this  egg,  beneath  which  seems  to  have  been 
symbolized  the  origin  of  all  things,  was  almost  invariably 
associated  the  serpent,  or  Agatho  Demon ;  the  serpent  is 
represented  as  coiling  round  the  egg.  Very  remarkably,  the 
creature  which  moves  in  us  every  instinct  of  antipathy  and 
horror,  became  representative  of  almost  every  benevolent  and 
blessed  influence;  it  became  the  symbol  of  Apollo  and 
Esculapius;  it  sanctified  travel;  it  even  sanctified  the  dwellings 
of  the  dead.  A  Divine  nature  was  attributed  to  the  serpent: 
as  Persius  says, 

"  Pinge  dnos  uguet.    Poeri,  saoer  est  locas." 

*'  Paint  two  snakes,  and  the  place  is  sacred." 

And  a  passage  from  Virgil  has  often  been  quoted,  where  iEneas, 
the  son  of  Anchises,  has  been  sacrificing  before  his  father's 
tomb,  the  sacred  serpent  came  forth  responsive  to  his  prayer — 

"  From  the  bottom  of  the  shrine 
A  slippery  serpent,  vast,  seren  volttmes  rolled, 
Seven  spires :  he  gently  twines  around  the  tomb, 
And  o'er  the  altar  glides :  cerulean  streaks 
And  burnished  spots,  distinct  with  drops  of  gold, 
Brightened  his  back  and  glittering  scales :  as  when 
From  th'  adverse  son  the  show'ry  bow  reflects 
A  thousand  various  colours  in  the  donds." 

Wherever  the  serpent  has  been  worshipped,  Mr.  Feigusson 
teaches  us,  "  it  was  an  emblem  of  power  and  wisdom  ;  either 
in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  the  groves  of  Epidauris,  or  in  the 
Samarctian  hut,  the  serpent  is  always  the  Agatho  Demon,  the 

tioned,  and  the  engravings  from  old  coins,  etc.,  are  among  its  most  interesting 
material.  We  certainly  wish,  however,  that  the  author  had  in  all  instances 
given  the  name  of  the  coin,  or  the  work  from  which  he  quotes.  Many  of 
Its  pages  bear  in  an  important  manner  upon  the  subject  of  our  paper,  and 
to  this  we  may  refer  in  the  text. 
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bringer  of  health  and  good  fortune,  he  is  the  teacher  of 
wisdom  and  the  oracle  of  future  events."  In  fact,  true  to  the 
lesson  embodied  in  the  line  of  Milton,  the  worship  of  this 
awfid  creature  seems  to  represent  man  as  saying,  **  Evil,  be 
thou  my  good"  We  have  seen  in  a  previous  paper  how  the 
superstition  insinuated  itself  even  into  Christianity,  and  in  the 
early  ages  came  to  be  associated  even  with  the  work  of  Christ. 
Manes,  in  the  third  centtuy,  taught  serpent  worship  in  Asia 
Minor  under  the  name  of  Christianity,  promulgating,  as 
Tertullian  teaches,  that  "  Christ  was  an  incarnation  of  the 
Great  Serpent,  who  glided  over  the  cradle  of  the  Vn-gin  Mary 
when  she  was  asleep,  at  the  age  of  a  year  and  a  half." 

In  the  course  of  time  it  would  seem  the  egg  dropped  through 
the  folds  of  the  snake ;  the  snake  was  left  with  his  tail  in  his 
mouth,  the  emblem  of  eternity,  and  this  appears  to  be  the 
origin  of  the  wedding  ring.  A  serpent  was  always  associated 
in  an  important  manner  with  all  the  ancient  m3rsteries ;  as  it 
was  esteemed  the  emblem  of  immortality,  a  living  snake  was 
thrown  into  the  bosom  of  candidates  for  admission  into  the 
mysteries  of  Mithras.  The  anguinum,  or  setpent  egg,  formed  a 
very  material  element,  and  was  supposed  to  be  a  charm  of 
wonderful  power,  in  the  rites  of  Druidism ;  it  was  said  to  be 
constantly  carried  suspended  from  the  neck  or  the  bosom  of 
the  Druid.  It  is  not  worth  while  here  to  recite  the  story  of 
the  formation  of  this  t^ :  it  is  a  pure  fabrication,  but  it  illus- 
trates the  prevalence  and  power  of  this  great  superstition.  In 
India  in  the  old  services  still  lingers  the  Nagapooja,  or  the 
worship  of  the  snake;  women  are  usually  charged  with  this 
ceremony,  which  is  performed  on  certain  days  in  the  year  on  the 
banks  of  a  river,  and  beneath  the  shadow  of  certain  propitious 
trees.  Indeed,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Fergusson,  ser-  ', 
pent  worship  has  been  perpetuated  in  India  up  to  the  present 
period  In  almost  every  Hindoo  temple  of  middle  and  southern 
India,  a  five  or  seven  headed  snake  is  to  be  found,  usually  beneath 
the  covert  of  some  surrounding  tree,  where  it  receives  at  certain 
seasons  sacrifices  and  oblations;  lesser  or  larger  representations 
of  snakes  in  brass  are  sold  with  those  of  Vishnu  or  Sheva ;  and 
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whoever  the  household  god  may  be,  the  snake  is  sure  to  be  seen 
and  sure  to  be  worshipped  by  all  classes  of  people,  even  indud- 
ing  Brahmins ;  in  other  temples,  still  more  costly  golden  snakes 
are  erected  and  receive  the  honours  of  divine  worship.  The 
Edinburgh  Review^  in  a  recent  paper,  said, ''  It  is  greatly  to  be 
hoped  that  the  subject  of  serpent  worship  may  be  taken  up 
afresh  and  fully  investigated ;  it  may  transpire  that  some  litera- 
ture exists  on  the  subject,  and  books  devoted  to  serpent  wor- 
ship must  be  exceedingly  curious  and  interesting.**  It  surely  is 
not  less  than  amazing  that  the  principle  of  worship  should  turn 
thus  away  from  its  truly  Divine  object  only  to  adore  the  being 
which  is  calculated  most  to  move  the  soul  to  abhotrence ;  nor 
can  it  be  doubted,  we  think,  that,  in  spite  of  the  story  of  the  Fall, 
as  given  to  us  in  the  Book  of  Genesis,  that  has  happened  through 
the  prevalent  tradition  following  the  footsteps  of  mankind, 
which  Bishop  Warburton,  in  his  "Divine  Legation,*'*  deprecates 
— "  In  the  history  of  the  Fall  of  man,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  he 
(/>.  Moses)  mentions  only  the  instrument  of  the  agent — the  ser- 
pent, not  the  agent  himself— the  devil ;  and  the  reason  is  plain  ; 
there  was  a  close  connection  between  that  agency — ^the  spiritual 
effects  of  the  Fall,  the  work  of  redemption,  and  the  doctrine  of 
a  future  state.  If  you  say,  The  connection  was  not  so  close  but 
that  the  agent  might  have  been  mentioned  without  any  more  of 
his  history  than  the  temptation  to  the  Fall;  I  reply,  It  is  true  it 
might,  but  not  without  danger  of  giving  countenance  to  the 
impious  doctrine  of  two  prindpUs^  which  at  this  time  prevailed 
throughout  the  pagan  world  What  but  these  important  con- 
siderations could  be  the  cause  of  the  omission,  when  it  is  so 
evident  that  the  knowledge  of  this  grand  enemy  of  our  welfare 
would  have  been  the  likeliest  one  of  pagan  superstitions,  as 
teaching  men  to  esteem  idolatry  no  otherwise  than  as  a  mere 
diabolical  illusion?  And  in  fact  we  find,  that  when  the  Israelites 
were  taught  by  the  later  prophets  to  consider  it  in  this  light,  we 
hear  no  more  of  their  idolatries.  Hence  we  see,  that  the  folly 
of  those  who,  with  Collins,  would  have  a  mere  serpent  only  to 

•  "  Divine  L^^ation,"  Book  V.,  section  v. 
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be  understood,  is  just  equal  to  theirs  nvho,  with  the  Cabalists, 
would  have  that  serpent  a  mere  allegory/' 

No  treatise  yet  given  to  the  world,  extensive  as  is  the  range  of 
learning  many  of  such  essays  cover,  has  exhausted  the  subject; 
but  from  every  quarter  of  the  world  and  from  every  department 
of  paganism  it  is  possible  to  group  a  vast  acccumulation  of  in- 
cidents and  myths  identifying  the  serpent  in  a  mysterious  and 
marvellous  manner  with  the  destinies  of  the  human  race.  It  will 
be  noticed,  that  of  all  the  instances  to  which  we  have  referred, 
none  give  the  same  dear  and  concise  statement  as  that  we  have 
in  the  Book  of  Genesis ;  it  leaves  still  on  the  mind  a  perplexity 
that  evil  was  in  the  universe,  and  that  fallen  natures  existed 
before  the  Fall  of  man,  but  it  gives,  if  a  mysterious — and  what 
smgle  fact  is  there,  human  or  divine,  which  in  its  root  is  not 
wrapt  round  about  by  mystery? — it  gives  such  an  account, 
confessedly  in  the  oldest  document  the  world  possesses,  as 
seems  to  have  woven  itself  into  every  form  and  variety  of  human 
tradition.  This  witness  of  heathenism  will  become  to  the  mind, 
we  believe,  yet  more  remarkable  when  we  apply  the  test  of  the 
Tree,  or  the  worship  of  the  Tree.  The  difficulty  of  the  mystery 
is  felt  by  modem  scepticism ;  but  no  attempts  at  explanation, — 
like  those  suggested  by  Mr,  Squier  in  his  "Serpent  Symbol," 
in  which  he  attempts  to  show  that  it  is  simply  an  illustration  of 
the  universal  typification  of  wisdom,  power,  duration,  of  the 
perception  of  the  good  and  evil  influences  at  work  in  nature,  of 
life,  immortality,  reproduction,  etc.,  etc., — seem  to  be  sufficient 
to  account  for  those  huge  serpentine  temples  and  structures, 
those  vast  serpentine  earthworks,  the  universal  distribution  of 
those  sculptured  forms,  those  symbols  in  paintings,  medals, 
bronzes,  strewn  all  over  the  ancient  world,  and  abundant  in  many 
parts  of  the  modem.* 

*  Indicative  of  the  uneasiness  of  scepticism  beneath  the  pressure  of  a 
laxge  range  of  facts,  is  "An  Essay  on  the  Mythological  Signification  of 
Tree  and  Serpent  Worship.*'  Pub.  Thomas  Scott,  Ramsgate.  It  is  an 
ciceedin^ly  interesting  tract — a  very  indignant  summary  of  many  of  the 
saperstitions  connected  with  serpent  worship,  but  a  very  insufficient  and 
whollv  inadequate  account  of  tliem ;  in  fact,  superstition  lus  a  much  deeper 
root  than  the  writer  seenu  able  to  apprehend. 
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No  doubt  beneath  this  and  a  large  range  of  kindred  sjrmbols, 
the  principle  of  nature  worship  is  manifest;  as  litde  doubt  can 
there  be  that  this,  like  a  multitude  of  other  forms  before  which 
man  has  shrunk  and  recoiled  with  terror,  but  of  which  the  ser- 
pent may  be  regarded  as  supreme  and  representative,  embody 
ideas  which  are  not  divine.  We  know  that  in  the  kingdom  of 
mind  and  morab  there  are  not  only  ideas  which  are  not  divine, 
but  ideas  which  God  denounces.  As  such,  they  form  no  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  divine  harmony  and  beauty.  It  would 
almost  follow,  naturally  and  logicaUy,  that  such  evil  ideas  must 
become  concrete  and  objective.  All  life,  in  its  fontal  element, 
is  from  God.  He  alone  can  create ;  but  in  a  distracted  world — 
in  a  universe  where  principles  exist  riven  from  their  centre,  it 
must  naturally  be  that  there  are  forms  partaking  of  little — 
excepting  in  the  feet  of  life,  not  at  all — of  the  Divine  nature  ; 
and  the  serpent  seems  to  be  of  these.  It  was  a  command  of 
Moses,  so  the  Hebrew  informs  us  in  Deuteronomy  xviii  1 1, 
that  the  worshipper  of  the  snake,  or  one  that  had  a  familiar 
spirit  (and  the  snake  was  that  familiar  spirit),  should  be  put 
to  death.  The  witch  of  Endor,  who  had  such  a  familiar 
spirit  or  snake,  was  probably  one  with  whom  lingered  the 
Egyptian  principle  of  snake  worship.  The  ultimate  prin- 
ciples of  evil  seem  to  be  embodied  in  Scripture  in  this  form ; 
the  red  dragon  which  is  to  be  cast  out,  is  in  fact  the  ''  fiery 
dragon,**  or  snake — ^that  Being  which  has  been  worshipped 
symbolically  by  man,  who  loves  to  adore  his  destroyers,  as 
being  more  ethereal  and  spiritual  than  any  other ;  the  creature 
symbolized  beneath  the  Hebrew  Ob,  and  the  Greek  Python, 
and  the  Hindoo  Nagas,  as  the  Being  at  enmity  with  the  human 
race,  fulfilling  everywhere  the  words  of  the  sentence  upon  the 
serpent, ''  I  will  put  enmity  between  thee  and  the  woman,  and 
between  thy  seed  and  her  seed;  it  shall  bruise  thy  head,  and 
thou  shalt  bruise  his  heel"  Very  decided  seems  the  witness  of 
heathenism  to  this  first  part  of  the  prophecy,  we  shall  perhaps 
find  it  as  distinct  in  other  papers  with  reference  to  the  second. 


3^3 

No.  III. 

Shirley  came  in  late  at  our  last  breakfast ;  he  told  us  at  once 
the  occasion  of  his  absence  :  he  had,  on  his  way,  called  in  upon 
a  cottage  he  had  visited  the  evening  before.  A  young  man, 
or  rather  a  youth,  had  that  morning  died  there :  he  was  one  of 
the  vicar's  most  beloved  protigh.  He  had  been  obliged  to 
make  a  considerable  round  in  order  to  take  the  cottage  in  his 
way.  It  was  one  of  tho^e  little  rustic  homes  we  meet  with  in 
the  country,  where  poverty  does  not  seem  to  beat  down  self- 
respect;  the  inhabitants  were  poor,  but  really  that  mode  of 
speech  by  no  means  represents  the  state  of  the  case — ^poverty 
in  a  huge  town,  or  in  London,  is  so  different  a  thing  to  poverty 
in  the  coimtry.  So  this — I  know  it  well — is  one  of  those 
beautifid,  respectable  little  cottages,  one  of  two  in  fact;  the 
long  piece  of  garden  stretches  before  it,  and  a  good  piece 
behind  it ;  three  roads  meet  there,  none  of  them  very  consider- 
able, but  an  old  finger-post  creaks  at  the  comer  of  the  garden. 
The  road  by  the  side  of  the  cottage  is  shaded  by  the  tall  elms, 
while  it  lies  beneath  a  sheltering  cluster  of  apple  and  elder 
trees;  in  all  seasons  it  wears  the  appearance  of  a  quiet, 
thoughtfiil  old  house,  which  has  known  changes  and  is  a  little 
perplexed  at  them,  but  still  bears  them  gravely  and  patiently. 
Shirley  is  a  good  pastor;  all  his  parishioners  do  not  live  in 
homes  so  pleasant  as  that  I  have  described, — far  from  it, — and 
in  the  country,  and  even  in  our  neighbourhood,  some  of  the 
homes  are  wretched  indeed.  Shirley  had  just  mentioned  to  us 
the  occasion  of  his  detention,  and  it  led  to  a  not  uninteresting 
conversation  on  pastoral  visitations. 

Curetan  began  by  saying:  I  don't  know  whether  we  all 
here  are  fairly  up  to  the  mark,  but  I  know  that  it  is  a  pretty 
tolerable  outstanding  ground  of  complaint  against  us,  that  we 
are  poor  shepherds,  bad  pastors,  and  look  very  little  after  our 
various  flocks.  Now  the  Church  of  England  has  certainly  got 
the  credit  of  looking  up  her  people  well. 
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Brisbane, — Come,  don't  be  too  flattering  to  Shirley;  she 
looks  after  those  who  are  not  her  people  too. 

ShirUy. — ^You  know  I  might  say,  according  to  our  beautiful 
parochial  system,  the  Church  of  England  regards  all  as  her 
people;  and  through  her  ministers  in  eveiy  district  she  lifts 
the  latch  or  rings  the  bell  of  any  or  every  door. 

Brisbane, — And  a  very  impudent  thing  of  her  to  do  it  You 
all  know  I  don't  think  so  much  of  what  you  call  *'  pastoral 
visitation ;  ^  there  is  a  great  deal  of  nonsense  in  it,  I  fancy — a 
terribly  perfunctoiy  business  with  some,  and  a  very  loose  and 
slipshod  sort  of  thing  with  others.  Why,  I  met  with  a  curate  the 
other  day,  who  told  me  it  devolved  on  him  to  visit  four  thou- 
sand families,  I  think,  in  the  quarter  of  a  year,  and  the  way  in 
which  he  did  it,  I  know,  was  by  no  means  edifying.  Well  then, 
on  the  other  hand,  I  know  some  of  you  brethren,  you  step 
into  a  house— of  course  the  most  respectable  ones  get  the  best 
of  it — ^you  chuck  the  little  child  under  the  chin,  you  inquire 
after  the  health  of  the  highly  respected  master  and  matron  of 
the  establishment,  you  take  a  glass  of  wine  and  a  piece  of 
cake ;  and  that,  in  most  instances,  is  what  you  call  a  pastoral 
visitation. 

Cureton. — Brisbane,  what  a  spiteful  cynic  you  are.  Now,  is 
it  not  fair  to  say,  such  are  your  pastoral  visitations  ? 

Brisbane, — Mine !  My  dear  fellow,  I  never  pay  pastoral 
visitations  at  all.  I  go  to  see  my  friends  ;  I  am  veiy  pleased 
to  accept  an  occasional  invitation ;  of  course,  if  I  hear  of 
illness  and  trouble,  I  usually  call  and  express  sympathy;  but 
depend  upon  it  this  pastoral  visitation  talk  is  all  nonsense. 

Macneal, — Eh,  Brisbane,  my  dear  man,  ye  hardly  ever  open 
your  lips  but  ye  talk  some  pagan  stuff.  I  often  doubt  ye  are 
wrong  altogether;  but  as  to  this  pastoral  visitation,  oh,  my 
friends,  there's  nothing  like  old  Scotland :  there  the  precentor 
announces  to  the  kirk  what  district  the  minister  will  visit  in 
the  course  of  the  ensuing  week,  and  at  what  number  in  the 
street  he  will  commence  his  visitation,  and  then  he  puts  them 
all  through  their  catechism,  every  one  of  them — ^the  father  and 
mother  and  the  bainis. 
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Brisbane, — Good  gracious !  to  think  of  real,  bom,  grown-up 
men  and  women  submitting  to  that. 

Curdon, — Well,  we  find  gentlemen  and  our  well-to-do 
friends,  I  suppose,  "  who  live  at  home  in  ease,"  talk  as  we  are 
talking  now;  I  dare  say  also  there  may  be  a  great  deal  of  mere 
perfunctory  officialism,  and  I  dare  say  as  much  of  mere  idle 
calling  and  chattering.  I  am  not  quite  certain  that  either  one 
or  the  other  is  utterly  or  altogether  useless,  but  let  that  go.  I 
have  an  idea  that  among  the  poorer  classes,  a  really  consecrated 
minister, — a  man  who  knows  what  his  work  is,  and  how  to  do 
it,— maybe  looked  upon  by  them  as  a  comfortable  fiiend,  who, 
when  he  steps  into  the  house,  brings  a  little  sunshine,  and 
imagination,  and  poetry  along  with  him,  lifting  off,  by  some 
cheeiful  words,  the  wet  blanket  of  care  and  worldly  sorrow. 
As  is  always  the  case  with  me,  I  seem  somehow,  brethren,  to 
be  having  too  much  to  say ;  but  I  have  just  been  reading  a 
delightful  book  bearing  right  down  upon  this  very  business, 
and  showing  not  only  what  a  world  of  good  may  be  done,  but 
what  a  wonderful  world  of  romance — prosaic  and  plain,  but 
romance  still — ^lies  in  waiting  for  the  faithful  minister,  even  in 
the  very  grimest  and  blackest  region  of  East-end  London  life. 

Brisbane, — ^We  will  forgive  you  for  a  long  speech,  if  you  will 
tell  us  aU  about  it ;  what,  in  the  name  of  the  vanity  and  glory 
of  literature,  is  the  title  of  the  work  ? 

Cureton, — It  is  merely  called  "  Episodes  in  an  Obscure  Life,*** 
and  all  its  pages  are  devoted  to  ''the  short  and  simple  an- 
nals of  the  poor*' — not  "  young  cottagers  *'  or  "  dair3rmen's 
daughters,"  I  assure  you,  but  the  people  who  live  in  the  back 
alleys  through  which  you  would  never  find  your  way,  and  up 
at  the  top  of  tall  houses  it  seems  impossible  to  climb.  The 
good  man  who  wrote  it  has  spent  his  years  among  dreary  acres 

•  "  Episodes  in  an  Obscure  Life."  3  vols.  Strahan  &  Co.  These  are 
tiuce  Tolnmes  which  all  ministers  interestol  in  the  art  of  reaching  the 
homes,  hannts,  and  hearts  of  the  poor — but  especially  the  poor  of  great 
cities— would  do  weU  to  read  ;  they  abound  in  graphic  sketches  of  many- 
aded  character :  they  appear  to  be  written  by  some  holy,  earnest  clergy- 
man, fiiU  of  genius,  who  has  consecrated  years  of  his  life  to  the  scenes  he 
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of  bricks;  and  he  has  turned  out  a  book  which,  in  the  substance 
of  it,  is  something  like  Wordsworth  "Excursion."  The  first  thing 
that  strikes  me  in  it  is  the  honest  faithfulness  with  which  this 
pastor  goes  plunging  down  into  the  very  lowest  places,  making 
friends  of,  and  getting  himself  to  be  r^;arded  as  a  friend  by, 
the  grimest  and  grimiest  of  human  material  He  was  an 
incumbent,  I  suppose — I  think  I  can  almost  give  a  guess  who 
he  is — of  some  church  and  parish  in  one  of  those  honrible 
neighbourhoods  l3ang  between  Whitechapel  and  the  Com- 
mercial Road,  and  Shadwell  or  Ratcliff  Highway;  there  he 
found,  and  there  he  took  up  his  work.  But  I  have  often  said, 
men  who  are  only  looking  after  one  thing  often  find  another, 
sometimes  for  worse  and  sometimes  for  better.  In  our  incum- 
bent's case  it  was  for  better ;  and  he  finds  in  the  course  of  his 
wanderings  some  of  the  most  entertaining  characters — charac- 
ters like  Mr.  Jones,  the  "Bird  Catcher,"  or  "ImaginatiTe 
Matthey,"  **  Mr.  Jones's  customer,"  who  almost  matches 
Wordsworth's  Pedlar.  It  is  a  gem  of  a  book,  and  every 
whit  as  entertaining  as  it  is  instructive;  it  seems  to  be  a 
narrative  of  facts,  with  all  the  power  of  a  strong  fiction ;  but 
the  chief  interest  of  it  to  me,  is  in  the  fact  of  its  being  really  a 
series  of  pastoral  sketches,  telling  us,  in  no  flighty  way,  how 
good  work  was  done  and  obdurate  natures  reached  by  an 
honest  and  simple  pastor,  in  about  the  most  unpromising  soil 
in  which,  I  suppose,  any  man  can  be  set  to  labour. 

Shirley, — I  have  read  the  book.  Now  do  you  know,  brethren, 
I  am  going  to  make  an  offensive  speech  again ;  I  am  going  to 
say  that  I  believe  it  is  such  a  book  that  only  a  minister  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  the  present  state  of  things  could  write. 
You  see,  you  good  dissenting  ministers  miss  a  great  deal  both 
of  the  usefulness  and  enjoyment  of  a  minister's  life ;  you  spend 
a  world  of  time,  studying  your  sermons,  and  you  just  look  after 
your  pew-holders  and  the  members  of  your  Church;  but  you  do 
not  know  much  of  real  sorrowing,  suffering,  crushed  human 
nature.  You  think  of  it  in  the  alley,  and  garret,  and  cellar, 
and  so  you  send  city  missionaries  and  Scripture  readeis  to 
those  places ;  but  my  real  faith  is,  that  the  good  work  among 
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the  poor  will  be  generally  done  best  by  a  gentlemanly  and 
scholarly  man  with  a  disciplined  mind,  and,  of  course,  a  heart 
sanctified  and  consecrated  to  his  calling.  A  great  deal  of  tact 
and  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  knowledge  of  the  thoughts 
men  think,  is  needed  in  dealing  with  the  poor ;  not  the  saying 
much  to  them,  but,  out  of  the  well-stored  mind  and  heart,  the 
power  of  dropping  "  the  word  in  season,"  and  then  going  on. 
The  poor  feel  generally  that  the  dissenting  minister  is  too  great 
and  remote  a  character  for  them  to  expect  him  ever  to  come 
among  them.  A  clergyman's  duty  lies  immediately  among 
them;  he  may  or  he  may  not  fulfil  it,  at  any  rate  he  is  expected 
to  do  50 ;  and  if  he  does  fulfil  it  in  the  spirit  of  the  author  of 
the  '*  Episodes,"  he  wiU  find  a  good  deal  to  discourage  and 
depress,  but  he  will  find  some  rare  instances  of  fresh  and 
original  character,  which,  better  than  many  volumes,  will  cheer, 
instmct,  and  sustain  him.  What  a  character  was  that  old 
Jones,  the  "  Bird-catcher,*'  who  had  gone  through  life  "  picking 
holes  in  other  peoples' beliefs,"  "strongly  prejudiced  against 
any  form  of  faith  that  had  found  expression  in  historical  sym- 
bols," yet  with  a  religious  nature  that  with  all  its  cynicism 
wanted  to  find  some  better  satisfaction  than  his  "  everlasting 
no."  ''  He  experienced  a  great  Sorrow,  and  then  he  longed  for 
a  definite  creed"  Why,  there  are  crowds  such  as  he  all  round 
us ;  the  problem  is,  How  to  get  at  them  ?  You  reach  them 
rather,  as  this  book  shows,  through  the  study  of  the  heart,  and 
bmnan  nature,  and  experience,  than  through  the  study  of 
books. 

Cureton, — Among  the  pictures  so  graphically  sketched  by  the 
author,  I  think  I  like  best  that  I  have  already  mentioned, 
"Imaginative  Matthey."  I  often  think  of  a  remark  I  have 
heard,  that  the  last  thing  a  minister  can  afford  to  be,  is  to  be 
suspicious  of  man;  and  "Imaginative  Matthey"  is  one  of  those 
vho  not  only  spread  the  halo  of  their  own  imagination  round 
all  animals  and  inferior  creatures,  but  he  took  the  same  view — 
boping  against  hope,  and  believing  even  against  belief— of 
Imman  nature  too.  He  had  a  great  variety  of  creatures  in  his 
boose,  for  he  kept  a  kind  of  "  happy  family ;"  and  he  says,  ''  If 

X  a 
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the  teacher  was  a  bit  nearer  perfection  himself,  why  then,  per- 
haps, he'd  have  a  better  right  to  grumble  that  his  scholars 
wem't  My  crow,  I'm  sorry  to  say,  is  veiy  spiteful  still  and 
very  deceitful ;  he'H  give  his  neighbour  a  nasty  dig,  and  then 
look  away  as  innocent  and  sleepy  as  an  old  Quaker  gentleman 
twiddling  his  thumbs."  '^  Still,  it  was  his  belief  that  a  good 
part  of  what's  called  happiness  is  made  up  of  fancying  things 
different  from  what  they  are.**  Matthey  "  turned  his  imagina- 
tion full  on,"  and  by  it  he  was  certainly  able  to  extract  the  real 
soul  from  most  of  those  with  whom  he  came  in  company,  and 
to  lighten  many  of  his  own  disappointments  whenever  he  met 
with  those  who  seemed  to  present  only  a  very  sorry  return  for 
his  outlay  of  love  and  goodness.  I  conceive  a  minister  should 
be  such  an  one. 

Brisbane, — I  cannot  see  much  use  in  looking  at  things  as 
other  than  they  are ;  all  our  conversation  this  morning  is  too 
squeamish  and  sentimental  a  very  long  way  for  me.  Deal  with 
things  and  people  as  hard  facts,  it  is  always  best ;  neither  im- 
pose upon  yourself  or  other  people;  take  the  real  view  of 
things,  of  life,  and  men. 

Curdon, — Ay,  now  you  have  expressed  at  once  a  great 
truth  and  a  great  difficulty;  the  real  view  of  things  and  of 
people  is  not  always  that  which  seems.  Now,  that  is  exactly 
what  a  minister  with  true  knowledge  of  the  human  heart  and 
true  genius  will  do ;  he  will  draw  out  the  real  from  a  mass  of 
superincumbent  and  overwhelming  unreality ;  hence  it  is  true, 
if  you  would  improve  men,  even  the  lowest  men,  deal  with 
them  as  rather  better  than  worse  than  they  really  are ;  that  is 
the  true  exhibition  of  sympathy  for  them,  and  that  is  the  true 
means  of  awakening  sympathy  in  thent  Deal  with  men  as 
worse  than  they  are,  and  be  sure  they  will  go  down  to  that 
worse,  and  feel  as  if  they  were  licensed  to  do  it  Deal  with 
men  as  better  than  they  are,  and  they  must  look  up,  you  have 
exalted  and  encouraged  the  ideal  within  them;  they  must  look 
up,  you  have  tutored  and  trained  them  to  the  exercise  of  that 
subtle  power,  the  imagination,  and  that  greater  power,  the 
conscience.    This  the  author  of  the  ^^  Episodes  "  appears  con- 
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stantly  to  have  done  in  his  intercourse  with  his  humble  friends. 
Listen  to  the  poor,  don't  suspect  what  they  say,  and  you  will  be 
astonished  at  the  strange  things,  the  concrete  things,  they  will 
torn  up.  There  was  that  old  woman  of  whom  "  Old  Pippin  " 
spoke,  '^She  was  such  a  cheery  old  bird,  too;  if  anybody  had  a 
right  to  growl,  she  had,  you  might  say,  for  she  hadn't  a  soul  in 
the  world  to  look  after  her,  and  she  was  often  ailing;  and  when 
she  was  about  she  could  never  do  much  more  than  just  make 
enough  to  keep  soul  and  body  together;  but  catch  Molly 
grumbling  I  '  I've  got  a  friend  up  therej  she  used  to  say, 
pointing  to  the  sky, '  and  if  things  is  a  bit  hard,  I  shall  enjoy 
heaven  all  the  more  when  I  get  to  it;  my  friend^ s  gone  afore 
"  to  prepare  a  place  for  me,"  them's  His  own  words.' "  And 
Old  Pippin  testifies,  ''it  was  through  her  I  got  into  a  right  way 
o'  looking  at  things ;  and  now  for  many  a  year  I've  felt  that 
I've  got  a  friend  up  there  too ;  it's  a  pleasant  thing  to  think 
of  when  ye 're  grubbing  about  in  the  dark ;  saying  a  prayer  to 
youisdf  is  better  than  swearin'  down  there."  To  touch  such 
things  in  the  very  lowest  human  characters,  I  do  declare,  affects 
me  more  than  the  highest  poetry;  it  is  the  spectacle  of  a 
human  soul  face  to  face  with  God  and  its  Saviour,  and  I  can 
conceive  nothing  greater  or  finer  than  that 

Brisbane. — ^Well,  after  all,  you  express  what  I  have  often  felt 
and  thought,  but  still  cannot  realize  in  fact ;  I  have  come  upon 
circumstances  a  thousand  times  in  life  when  I  liave  known  that 
I  must  strip  away  the  external,  and  deal  with  souls  as  what 
they  are — ^real  living  souls.  The  mischief  is,  that  for  the  most 
part  they  are  so  stupid,  hemmed  in  by  such  a  fence  of  im- 
becility and  ignorance.  I  should  desire,  whenever  I  go  to  see 
the  poor  youth  or  girl  dying  of  consumption,  or  the  poor 
roan  or  woman  struggling  through  a  dreary  and  crushing 
mystery  kA  circumstances,  to  see  more.  And  in  myself  I  do 
so;  but  if  I  ever  attempt  to  deal  with  these  characters  in  this 
way,  I  always  or  usually  find  myself  defeated  and  thrown 
back. 

Shirley. — Is  not  that  because  you  always  think  of  yourself, 
and  cany  your  intellectual  self  and  perceptions  foremost  and 
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uppennost?  A  touch  of  troe  hnman  nature  would  find  them, 
melt  them,  and  bear  them  down ;  but  I  admit  it  is  no  easy 
work.  Yet  I  must  say  I  have  had  some  depressing  ex- 
periences. I  very  well  remember  when  I  was  a  young  curate 
calling  upon  a  poor  old  woman  in  a  neighbourhood  not  very 
unlike  that  described  by  the  author  of  the  ''  Episodes."  Per- 
haps I  seemed  like  a  'prentice  hand  at  my  work,  I  cannot  say  \ 
but  the  old  body  attempted  her  best  to  put  me  at  my  ease  by 
saying,  "  Now,  young  man,  I  see  you  are  a  new  un,  don't  be 
narvous,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  read  a  short  psalm  and  give 
me  a  shilling." 

Brisbane, — Exactly :  just  what  I  should  expect  to  be  the  net 
result  of  your  pastoral  visitations. 

Shirley, — I  shall  provoke  your  sarcasm  still  more,  when  I  tell 
you  how  well  I  remember  visiting  the  cottage  of  a  weaver ;  but 
in  the  clatter  of  his  loom  I  could  not  speak  to  be  heard,  nor 
could  I  get  him  so  much  as  to  turn  his  face  towards  me.  At 
last  I  spoke  loud  enough  for  him  to  hear  me  say,  ''  How  much 
do  you  make  by  a  day's  work  ?  "  "  About  -three  and  sixpence." 
"  Well,"  said  I,  "  that  will  be  about  fourpence  halfpenny  an 
hour;  there  is  the  price  of  an  hour's  work,  and  now  let 
me  have  a  little  talk  with  you ;  there  is  sixpence,  and  I'll  take 
out  the  change  in  a  few  moments'  talk  some  other  time."  I 
assure  you  I  not  only  found  him  willing  enough,  but  he  leapt 
out  of  his  frame  with  nimbleness  when  I  called  upon  him  again. 
And  I  have  found,  as  I  suppose  we  have  most  of  us  found, 
how  sometimes  in  our  conversation  we  attempt  to  force 
a  sentiment;  we  are  not  saying  by  any  means  what  we  do 
not  believe,  but  we  have  not  realized  it  in  such  a  way  as  to 
give  any  real  effect  to  our  words.  As  the  author  of  our 
''  Episodes "  sajrs,  in  speaking  of  his  early  ministrations,  ''  I 
was  young  then,  and  had  a  weakness  for  giving  a  professional 
turn  to  conversation,  pluming  myself  on  my  clerical  cleverness 
when  I  had  lugged  in  a  text  of  Scripture  apropos  of  anything, 
more  often,  in  fact,  of  nothing.  I  began  to  talk  about  the 
woman  of  Samaria  and  the  water  of  life  in  a  way  that  I  could 
not  help  feeling  to  be  hazy."    On  the  other  hand,  our  author 
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ghres  an  account  of  his  first  extempore  sermon ;  it  was  at  a 
Refuge,  and  he  says,  '^  So  far  as  elocution  went,  it  was  a  miser- 
able fiulure ;  yet  at  its  close  a  carpenter,  with  a  ruleless  rule 
pocket  in  his  trousers,  come  up  to  me  and  said,  '  I  felt  lost, 
Sir,  when  I  had  to  get  rid  of  this*  clapping  the  empty  rule 
pocket ;  '  but  now  I  don't  feel  at  all  at  sea ;  perhaps  I  may 
get  all  my  tools  back  again,  perhaps  I  mayn't ;  but  any  how 
you  Ve  made  me  feel  that  there's  a  God  that  squares  every- 
thing afler  all;  He  hastCt  lost  His  rule;  no.  Sir,  I  didn't  come 
to  beg,  and  I  didn't  think  you  would  have  thought  so.  I  can 
see  you  're  young  at  preaching.  Sir ;  I  Ve  heard  real  preachers 
that  can  run  it  out  like  oil,  but  if  you  '11  only  tiy  to  speak 
from  your  heart,  as  you  did  just  now,  you  needn't  mind  so 
much  that  you  have'nt  got  the  gift  of  the  gab ;  people  who 
want  a  bit  of  comfort  will  overlook  your  failings.'"  Now, 
we  have  spoken  to  some  purpose  if  we  ever  speak  so  as  to 
create  such  sentiments  as  these. 

Curetcn, — Well,  two  or  three  of  us  have  had  nearly  all  the 
talk  to  ourselves ;  but  I  suppose  what  we  have  been  talking  of 
is  not  altogether  an  inapt  preparation  for  the  Essay  which  is  to 
come ;  let  us  hear  that,  and  perhaps  we  may  yet  have  some 
opportunity  for  a  little  more  conversation  upon  its  bearing  on 
the  best  method  of  reaching  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
people. 

It  was  MtufhaiPs  turn  to  read  an  Essay  to  us ;  and  he 
prefaced  it  now  by  saying  that  he  had  attempted,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, to  tone  down  his  own  impressions,  and  move  out  from 
his  groove  of  ordinary  ideas  to  such  as  seemed  calculated  for 
increased  Church  usefulness.  He  then  commenced  reading 
his  Essay  on — 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  RELIGIOUS  SERVICE. 

At  the  root  of  all  religious  movement,  underlpng  every  kind 
of  religious  activity,  affecting  all  that  is  done  for  men  and 
women  by  religion,  and  all  the  benefits  and  consolations  they 
derive  fi-om  it,  lie  the  principles  of  religious  service.  Tlie 
ideas  are  various  enough;  true,  it  may  be  thought  that  our 
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Lord  and  Saviour  had,  in  the  most  effective  manner,  deared 
away  all  difficulty  from  the  subject  when  He  said,  **  God  is  a 
Spirit,  and  they  that  worship  Him  must  worship  Him  in  spirit 
and  in  truth.''  It  is  a  wonderfidly  light-bringing  and  comfoit- 
ing  text ;  but  it  must  be  admitted,  while  it  says  everything  to 
the  pure  in  heart  and  to  the  simple  worshipper,  it  leaves  the 
whole  question  open  as  to  the  congregational  or  ecclesiastical 
ideas  of  worship  or  service ;  like  that  other  text,  "  Wherever 
two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name,  there  am  I  in 
the  midst  of  them.'*  Now,  it  would  certainly  be  a  very  unfair 
wresting  of  the  text,  to  attempt  to  show  that  only  where  two 
or  three  are  assembled,  there  Christ  is,  because  He  has  been 
so  gracious  as  to  teach  us  that  He  is  present  with  the  smallest 
numbers ;  and  so  again,  because  He  has  taught  us  the  essential 
spirituality  of  all  service,  and  that  God  can  only  be  served  in 
spirit  and  in  truth,  or  reality,  it  surely  would  be  absurd  to 
argue  that  there  can  be  no  external  or  substantial  service. 
Thus,  then,  the  whole  question  of  the  principles  of  divine 
worship  opens  up.  As  soon  as  ever  two  people  unite  together, 
in  some  particular  way,  or  place,  or  season,  a  theory  must 
be  formed  as  to  the  principles  of  divine  service.  In  this 
matter  the  creeds  of  Christendom,  like  the  races  or  the  lan- 
guages of  Christendom,  are  really  all  of  one  stem.  It  can 
readily  be  shown,  that  even  languages  the  most  remote 
and  people  the  most  unlike  bear  the  marks  of  a  common 
unity  of  origin.  And  thus  people  so  dissimilar  as  Quakers,— 
or  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  as  it  would  be  more 
respectful  to  call  them,  were  it  not  for  their  almost  verna- 
cular designation, — ^and  Roman  Catholics;  the  Anglican 
Ritualist  and  the  Primitive  Methodist;  the  Irvingite,— or 
member  of  the  Holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church,— and  the 
Sandemanian ;  the  Scotch  or  the  Swiss  Presbyterian  and  the 
Moravian,  not  to  go  on  with  the  enumeration  of  opposing 
paurs ;  we  may  find,  I  say,  many  members  of  all  these  various 
societies  who,  in  conversation  in  private,  would  have  great 
sympathy  with  each  other ;  but  in  public  each  would  chaige 
the  other  probably  in  most  instances  with  outraging  decency; 
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tliey  would  £dl  to  find,  at  any  rate  in  almost  all  instances, 
certainly  not  in  all,  the  common  principle  of  service  in  which 
thqr  might  all  unite. 

I  suppose,  however,  there  are  two  extremes;  on  the 
one  hand  is  the  Eucharistic  idea  pervading  all  Romanism 
and  all  Ritualism;  viz.,  that  Christ's  cruciiied  body  is  really 
present  in  and  essential  to  all  Christian  service.  This  idea 
has  been  veiy  elaborately  and  copiously  unfolded  by  Philip 
Freeman.*  Works  like  this  involve  worship  and  service  in 
almost  inscrutable  mystery;  from  everything  being  done 
decendy  and  in  good  order,  ever3rthing  turns  to  be  done  in  a 
routine  in  which  there  is  no  freedom  and  can  be  but  little 
lifis.  The  question  of  the  truth  of  the  principle,  however,  must 
be  remitted  to  quite  another  kind  of  argument  and  order 
of  reasoning;  here,  however,  the  principle  of  service  itself 
is  the  Eudumst  or  sacrifice.  The  idea  is  correct  so  far  as  it 
affirms  two  things :  first,  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  the 
service  of  God  without  the  person  and  sacrifice  of  Christ ;  and 
further,  by  this  act  it  maintains  the  elevation  of  Christian 
sentiment  by  the  distinct  and  prominent  upholding  of  the 
person  and  work  of  Christ,  as  the  centre  and  the  sum  of  all 
Christian  service.  Beyond  this,  the  idea  becomes  an  awfiil  con- 
fusion to  the  mind ;  nor  is  it  worth  our  while,  so  remote  are 
we  from  such  beliefs  and  usages,  to  give  any  fiirther  attention 
to  it  This  only  I  would  say,  and  in  saying  do  but  repeat 
what  has  often  been  said  before,  that  Romanism  and  high 
Ritualism,  in  their  principles  of  religious  service,  invariably 
rather  degrade  than  elevate  the  sentiment;  they  realize  religious 
ideas,  hot  by  feith,  but  by  handling  and  touching,  and  live  and 
thrive  rather  on  the  vbible  than  the  invisible.  ; 

This  is  the  revenge  Faith  takes  upon  Superstition.  On  the 
other  hand  there  is  another  extreme,  that  which  very  much  \ 


• «( 


Principles  of  Divine  Service :  mn  Inquiry  concerning  the  true 
manner  of  understanding  and  using  the  Order  for  Morning  and  Evening 
Pnyer,  and  for  the  Administration  of  the  Holy  Communion  in  the  English 
Chvcfa."    By  the  Rev.  Philip  Freeman,  M.A.,  etc.,  etc. 
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dispenses  with  symbolism  of  every  kind,  and  sits  still  and  mote, 
beautifully  waiting  for  the  moving  of  the  waters.    This  senrice 
disdains  and  dispenses  with  eveiy  unspiritual  alliance ;  it  is 
manifest  that  it  is  unscriptural,  for  we  read  of  Christ  and  His 
disciples  singing;  we  know    they  assembled  in  companies, 
we   know  that    Christ  read  and  expounded  in  churches  a 
synagogues.  The  principle  of  this  service  is  rooted  in  reverence 
almost  exclusive  for  and  to  the  Holy  Spirit ;  there  is  almost  as 
entire  a  separation  from  the  acknowledgment  of  the  person 
and  work  of  Christ,  as  in  the  Roman  Catholic  service  there 
is  a  separation  from  the  acknowledgment  of  the  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  The  principle  of  religious  service  here  is  not  intel- 
lectual, it  disdains  this  principle ;  of  coiurse  it  is  not  sensaoos, 
it  separates  itself  from  every  alliance  with  sense.     A  third 
principle  of  religious  service  meets  us  when  it  is  regarded  as 
for  the  most  part  an  intellectual  exercise.     In  form,  this  does 
not  very  greatly  differ  from  the  last  mentioned  ;  externally  it  is 
cold,  it  eschews  emotions  and  appeals  to  reason ;  its  prayeis, 
like  its  sermons  or  theses,  are  long  and  cold,  and  rather  verbose 
and  elaborate  statements  of  doctrine  than  litanies — ^rather  an 
expression  of  general  patronage  and  approval  on  the  whole  of 
the  Divine  procedure,  than  a  confession  of  personal  sinfubess 
or  human  want.     Now,  a  success  of  any  religious  system  in 
laying  hold  upon  men,  deepening  their  sense  of  responsibility 
and  obligation,  and  elevating  their  natures,  must  depend  upon 
the  human  element  involved  in  the  principle  of  service.   There 
is  a  human  element  in  the  service  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  but 
it  is  cryptic ;  so  also  in  the  general  forms  of  Congregationalism, 
there  is  not  a  wide  or  circular  human  basis.  I  dare  say  innumer- 
able multitudes  of  people  in  this  country  go  to  church  because 
it  is  a  church  of  fashion  and  of  the  multitude ;  but  I  have  as 
little  doubt  that  the  larger  number  go  because  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  service  so  simple,  perspicuous,  and  helpful — m  a 
word,  so  human.     I  know  that  a  real  and  warm  soul  can 
animate  any  service,  however  bald  and  unpropitious  it  may 
seem ;  and  I  know  that  a  dead  soul  will  paralyze  and  make 
ineffective  any  service,  however  full  of  life  it  may  be.    Still 
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there  is  a  kind  of  service  which  must  be  most  suitable  to 
average  human  nature — z,  service  which  may  lay  hold  of  and 
lift  the  poorest,  the  most  illiterate,  and  the  most  abject,  and  at 
the  same  time  touch  and  attract  the  most  spiritual,  cultivated, 
and  informed.  One  of  the  most  essential  principles  of  Divine 
service,  when  we  leave  the  merely  individual,  and  become  con- 
gregational, is,  that  it  should  become  just  that  which  the  word 
implies — congregational.  The  services  in  general  of  the  Church 
have  not  been  constructed  with  a  view  to  reciprocation.  Un- 
doubtedly that  which  studies  and  arranges  for  this  most  is  the 
service  of  the  Church  of  England ;  there  is  scarcely  any  portion 
in  which  the  people  are  not  called  upon  to  take  a  part :  this 
constitutes  really  a  public  service.  So  it  was  amongst  the.  ancient 
Hebrews,  and  I  do  not  need  to  remind  you  how  the  Psalms 
seem  in  innumerable  instances  to  be  constructed  upon  the 
principle  of  phonal  and  antiphonal  chants ;  all  those  adjura- 
tions to  praise  the  Lord  or  to  bless  the  Lord,  are  calls  to  the 
people  to  rise  up  and  to  respond  to  the  priest  or  minister,  in 
the  great  service  of  music  and  of  song.  Thus  a  very  important 
principle  of  Divine  service  b  the  unity  of  the  people ;  and  that 
can  hardly  be  considered  as  a  public  service  at  all,  in  which  the 
minister  and  the  people  do  not  meet  and  mingle  in  the  various 
departments  of  worship  and  of  prayer.  I  grant,  that  hymns 
and  psalms  have  in  a  veiy^  great  measure  met  this  need  and 
want  These  were,  when  first  introduced,  regarded  as  a  great 
innovation  upon  a  purer  and  more  spiritual  form  of  service. 
But  one  of  the  most  wonderful  things  in  the  dissenting  ritual 
in  general  is,  that,  in  innumerable  instances,  where  all  sorts  of 
hjrmns  are  sung,  the  Psalms  of  David  and  other  portions  of 
Scripture  should  be  objected  to ;  the  hymns  of  Watts  er^oyed, 
the  Te  Deum  not  tolerated;  the  verses  of  Wesley  sung,  but  the 
Litany  regarded  with  dis&voor  and  suspicion.  And  there 
are  many  we  know  who  have  reminded  us  alike  in  their 
hymnology  and  psalmody  of  Rochester's  witty  lines. 

"Hopkins  and  Stemhold  had  strange  qualms 
When  they  translated  David's  psalms, 
Which  made  his  heart  lull  glad; 
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But  had  King  David  known  his  fate 

To  hear  thee  sing  and  then  translate. 

It  would  have  made  him  mad." 

Singularly  enough,  but  in  fact  it  is  certain  that  man  needs  aids 
to  devotion;  and  in  general  it  is  too  much  now  to  expect  a  dis- 
senting service  to  be  sustained  without  variety  and  relief; 
especially  this  must  be  the  case  among  the  congregations  of  the 
very  poor  and  comparatively  illiterate.  Such  as  these  enter  the 
chapel,  they  are  called  upon  to  take  no  part,  unless  it  be  to 
join  in  a  hymn,  very  possibly  beyond  their  train  of  mediation 
or  power  of  reflection;  one  man  pours  out  a  quantity  of  peti- 
tions and  devotional  reflections,  it  may  be,  not  very  wisely 
chosen.  "  WTiat  1 "  we  can  imagine  an  auditor  saying,  "  I  have 
little  or  no  interest,  then,  in  all  this  which  is  transpiring  around 
me  !  I  am  not  called  upon  to  raise  my  voice,  to  utter  my  con- 
fessions, to  pour  out  my  penitence,  to  unite  in  my  ascription  of 
praise  !"  We  must  be  certain  that  such  an  eflect  produced 
upon  the  mind  of  the  hearer  is  not  good.  There  is  a  great 
deal  in  public  service  bearing  the  spirit  of  the  words  of 
Elihu,  "  I  will  speak  that  I  may  be  refreshed ; "  but  it  may  be 
feared,  in  such  remote,  cold,  merely  intellectual  services,  the 
heart  becomes  languid,  its  affections  are  unaroused,.and  the 
subject  of  them  goes  away  very  often  feeling  that  they  have 
failed  to  exercise  any  real  power  over  him.  The  sum  of  my 
paper,  then,  is  very  much  this — that  in  order  to  greater  religious 
usefulness,  we  all  need  to  revise  the  principle  of  oiur  religious 
service  and  to  inquire  what  we  mean  by  it  and  what  we  intend 
to  attempt  to  eflect  by  it.  The  Anglican  service  is  much  too 
long  ;  those  who  plead  for  its  continuance  unbroken,  ought  to 
remember  that  they  frequently  unite  together  into  one  what 
were  intended  for  two  services,  and  consequently  the  whole 
now  seems  laden  by  vain  repetition.  Other  services  are  too 
bald  and  cold,  they  have  a  Pharisaic  purism  about  them,  dry 
and  arid.  Much  of  the  Moravian  service  is  composed  of 
music  and  sacred  song,  but  the  liturgies  and  the  hymns  are 
often  very  inferior ;  yet  it  may  be  wondered  at  that  more  has 
not  been  eflected  upon  this  model  in  our  country — a  model 
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which  no  doubt  gave  very  much  of  the  peculiar  form  of  its 
hymnology  to  Methodism.  The  Wesleys  studied  in  the  Mora- 
vian branch  of  the  Church,  and  attempted  to  attach  this  part 
of  their  service  to  that  which  they  derived  from  the  Anglican- 
ism of  their  day.  And  when  it  is  remembered  what  weary 
natures  almost  all  men  and  women  bring  to  the  services  of 
religion,  surely  the  vainest  thing  will  be  to  expect  that  a  great 
effect  can  be  had,  either  upon  rich  or  poor,  by  mere  cold  essays 
called  sermons,  or  iron-clad  creeds  called  prayers ;  hence,  not 
merely  for  those  humbler  classses  of  the  poor  in  the  crowded 
districts  of  our  large  towns,  or  those  driven  away  from  church 
by  some  of  its  ridiculous  practices  and  observances  in  the 
country,  but  for  the  middle  classes  too,  I  repeat  it,  the  prin- 
ciples of  religious  service  need  to  be  looked  at  down  to  their 
very  root  and  intention,  and  regarded  beneath  two  main  ideas ; 
first  and  foremost  of  all,  keeping  the  mind,  life,  and  purpose  of 
the  whole  work  of  Christ  eminent  and  supreme  before  the 
people,  even  like  the  elevation  of  the  Host  in  the  service  of 
the  Mass,  that  there  may  be  no  misunderstanding  the  nature 
of  the  service ;  and  next,  that  it  shall  be  so  simple,  so  apt,  and 
full,  and  congregational,  that  all  the  people  shall  feel  their  hap- 
piness and  freedom  in  joining  in  it 

At  the  close  of  the  paper,  CuretorCs  anticipation  about 
further  conversation  was  not  realized,  only  that  Macneai,  who 
had  said  scarcely  anything  the  whole  morning,  put  in  a  decided 
protest  against  the  Essay,  on  the  plea  that  we  must  stop  some- 
where, and  that  for  his  part  he  could  not  see  where  the  Essay 
was  to  carry  us ;  affirming  that  all  his  life  long  he  had  found 
the  usual  Independent  order  of  service,  of  two  or  three  hymns, 
the  introductory  prayer,  reading  the  Scriptures,  and  the  long 
prayer,  to  be  very  sufficient  means  of  grace ;  that  the  method 
suggested  in  the  Essay  would  only  disturb  and  discompose 
innumerable  minds,  and  prevent  that  grave  and  devout  attention 
which  our  forefathers  had  for  so  many  generations  enjoyed. 
But  we  did  not  discuss  the  matter  with  him,  for  the  time  was 
gone ;  only  we  agreed  that  the  subject  should  be  resumed  for 
discussion  shortly. 
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i^iiXKi  of  Soolid. 

We  know  of  no  work  on  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament 
so  admirable  for  beginners  in  the  study,  as  the  Handbook  to 
THE  Grammar  of  the  New  Testament,  together  with  a 
complete  vocabulary,  and  an  examination  of  the  chief  New 
Testament  synonyms.  Illustrated  by  numerous  examples  and 
comments.  Religious  Tract  Society,  The  title  sufficiently  de- 
scribes the  very  comprehensive  character  of  the  work.  To  young 
men  who  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  a  classical  education  ; 
to  preachers  without  those  advantages  and  who  yet  may  desire 
to  know  really  the  New  Testament  for  themselves ;  especially 
as  a  class-book  for  ministers  who  are  training  young  men  of 
their  congregation  in  some  knowledge  of  the  language, — it  is 
incomparably  the  best  guide.  It  is  really  what  it  purports  to 
be,  a  "  Handbook  "  of  six  hundred  pages.  It  appears  to  be  the 
work  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Green,  the  Principal  of  Rawdon 
College,  who  has  had  the  advantage  of  the  assistance  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Jacob,  late  head-master  of  Christ's  Hospital,  and 
the  Rev.  R.  B.  Girdlestone,  M.A.,  editorial-superintendent 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

One  of  the  sweetest  little  volumes  of  contemplative  theology 
we  have  for  a  long  time  met  with,  is  Hours  of  Christian 
Devotion,  translated  from  the  German  of  Dr.  A.  Tholuck. 
With  a  preface  by  the  Rev.  Horatius  Bonar,  D.D.  Religious 
Tract  Society,  This  is  a  little  volume  which  may  always  be 
profitably  kept  within  reach.  The  introductory  essay  of  Dr. 
Bonar  is  exceedingly  interesting,  especially  from  its  point  of 
view  of  strong  and  earnest  protest  against  all  Roman  Catholic 
books  of  devotion,  including  Thomas  A  Kempis.  We  admire 
the  sharpness  of  Mr.  Bonai's  essay,  but  can  scarcely  say  we 
go  the  whole  length  with  him.  The  book  itself,  however,  is 
full  of  the  most  blessed  refreshment;  the  translations,  too,  of 
innumerable  German  verses  and  hymns  give  an  additional 
pleasing  life  to  the  volume.  It  is  very  plpasant  to  receive  such 
a  volume  as  this  from  the  venerable  and  learned  Tholuck; 
there  is  a  modest,  unostentatious,  but  helpful  majesty  in  the 
treatment  of  most  of  the  topics  of  meditation. 
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Human  Power  in  the  Divine  Life  ;  or,  the  Active  Powers 
of  the  Mind  in  Relation  to  Religion.  By  the  Rev.  Nicholas 
Bishop,  M.A.    Hodder  6-  Stoughton. 

The  object  of  the  author  of  the  above  vohiine  is  to  awaken 
in  us  a  clear  sense  of  moral  agency,  and  to  acquaint  us  with 
the  various  faculties  of  the  human  mind  in  their  relation  to 
Divine  truth*  Mr,  Bishop  estimates,  perhaps,  too  highly  the 
possession  of  this  knowledge,  when  he  says :  "  We  can  only 
exercise  power  to  the  extent  that  we  are  conscious  of  possess- 
ing it."  We  have  surely  heard  of  many  exercising  a  power  of 
which  they  were  not  conscious  until  the  exercise  of  it  brought 
it  to  their  knowledge  that  they  were  in  possession  of  it  It  is 
true,  however,  in  most  cases,  that  "  the  development  and  per- 
fection of  the  Christian  life  in  us,  will  depend  upon  the  strength 
of  our  conviction  that  we  possess  the  ability  to  comply  with 
its  conditions."  The  book  is  written  by  one  conscious  of 
having  completely  mastered  his  subject  The  range  of  subject 
treated  of  is  of  the  widest  description.  We  have,  after  some 
preliminary  considerations,  the  chapters  on  The  Nature  of 
Power  in  the  Human  Mind,  more  especially  as  the  word  is 
employed  in  the  New  Testament,  Human  Power  in  relation  to 
God,  Human  Power  in  connection  with  Human  Depravity, 
Human  Power  in  relation  to  the  Divine  Life,  Human  Power  in 
Repentance,  Human  Power  in  Faith,  Human  Power  in  Con- 
version, Human  Power  in  Sanctification,  Human  Power  in 
Preaching,  Human  Power  in  Prayer,  &c.,  &c.  The  wide 
range  of  subjects  may  be  said  to  be  the  defect  of  the  book. 
We  are  hurried  through  a  vast  region  of  thought,  full  of 
interest  and  beauty,  when  often  we  would  linger  to  contemplate 
some  of  the  subjects  brought  before  our  notice.  If  the 
illustrations  were  a  little  more  objective,  the  book  would  be 
much  more  popular. 

Sermons  by  the  Rev.  Fergus  Ferguson.  Second  Edition. 
Andrew  Elliot, 

This  volume  of  sermons  has  been  published  in  consequence 
of  the'proceedings  taken  by  the  Edinburgh  Presbytery  of  the 
U.  P.  Church,  on  account  of  certain  views  given  expression  to 
by  the  author  on  the  subject  of  Christ's  preaching  unto  the 
Spirits  in  Prison.  The  members  of  his  congregation,  being 
confident  that  his  "  views  on  the  main  doctrines  of  the  Gospel 
are  sound  and  unassailable,"  petitioned  him  to  publish  a  volume 
of  sennons  on  Christian  Life  and  Doctrine.      The  above 
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volume  is  in  compliance  with  their  request  Independently, 
however,  of  the  special  circumstances  that  give  a  temporary 
interest  to  whatever  Mr.  Ferguson  now  publishes,  the  volume 
is  deserving  of  being  well  received  by  the  public  Mr.  Fergu- 
son has  done  more  than  vindicate  his  right  to  be  considered  as 
at  one  with  all  Evangelical  Christians,  on  the  essential  subjects 
of  our  common  Christianity;  he  has  also  given  indisputable 
evidence  of  being  a  preacher  of  more  than  ordinary  thoughtful- 
ness  and  literary  power. 

Treatise  on  the  Physical  Cause  or  the  Death  of 
Christ,  and  its  relation  to  the  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Christianity.  By  William  Stroud,  M.D.  Second  Edition. 
Hamilton^  Adanis,  6^  Co. 

This  is  a  popular  edition  of  a  volume  that  has  been  long 
before  the  public  It  excited  considerable  interest  when  it  first 
appeared,  and  well  deserves  a  permanent  place  in  every  clergy- 
man's study  and  theological  library.  The  object  of  the  author 
is  to  prove  that  the  immediate  cause  of  our  Lord's  death  was  a 
broken  heart ;  that  the  flowing  forth  of  blood  and  water  can 
be  explained  only  on  this  supposition.  The  present  edition 
contains  also  the  interesting  letter  of  the  late  Sir  James  Y. 
Simpson,  Bart,  M.D.,  confirmatory  of  Dr.  Stroud's  views. 

The  Life  of  Samuel  Bradburn,  the  Methodist  Demosthenes. 
By  Thos.  W.  Barnshard.    Second  Edition.    Elliot  Stodk. 

This  is  a  well-written  life  of  a  very  popular  Wesleyan 
preacher.  He  belonged  to  the  old  school  He  even  regarded 
those  parents  as  "  foolish  and  blameworth,"  who  taught  their 
children  not  to  be  afiaid  *'  in  the  dark  alone."  The  following 
is  more  happy.  On  receiving  from  Wesley  a  five-pound  note, 
in  answer  to  a  letter  descriptive  of  his  distressed  state,  with 
the  laconic  note : — ^*  Dear  Sammy, — ^Trust  in  the  Lord,  and 
do  good;  so  shalt  thou  dwell  in  the  land,  and  verily  thou 
shalt  be  fed. — Yours  affectionately,  John  Wesley." — Bradbum 
replied:  ''Rev.  and  Dear  Sir, — I  have  often  been  struck 
with  the  beauty  of  the  passage  of  Scripture  quoted  in  your 
letter,  but  I  must  confess  that  I  never  saw  such  useful  expository 
notes  upon  it  before** 


A  SERMON  BY  THE  REV.  PAXTON  HOOD. 

"And  there  appeared  in  the  cherubims  the  form  of  a  man's  hand  undex 
their  wings." — Ezekiel  x.  8. 

"  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  God,"  said  the  Prophet  in  one  of 
his  very  loftiest  outbreaks  of  passion  and  prophecy,  "  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  God  is  upon  me  ! "  And  how  do  you  know  thai 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  God  is  upon  you  ?  Because  the  "  Lord 
hath  anointed  me."  And  how  do  you  know  that  the  Lord  God 
hath  anointed  you?  "Because  He  hath  sent  me  to  preach  de- 
liverance to  the  captives,  the  opening  of  prisons  to  them  that 
are  bound ;  to  proclaim  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord  and  the 
day  of  vengeance  from  our  God ;  to  comfort  all  that  mourn, 
to  appoint  to  them  that  mourn  in  Zion,  to  give  unto  them 
beauty  for  ashes,  the  oil  of  joy  for  mourning,  the  garment  of 
praise  for  the  spirit  of  heaviness."  See  how,  when  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  descends  as  a  wing,  it  gives  motion  to  the  human 
hand ;  and  holy  ecstasy  becomes  a  motive  power  to  ordinary 
usefulness. 

There  are  two  proofs  of  our  religious  life.  The  first  is  our 
great  thoughts  of  God ;  we  look  up,  we  are  lifted  by  the 
exalting  view.  But  the  second  proof  of  our  religious  life,  is 
our  great  deeds  for  God  On  the  first  thought  we  soar  up  to 
Him  as  on  a  wing,  with  the  second  we  labour  for  Him  as  with 
a  hand.  The  first  relates  Him  to  us,  the  second  relates  us  to 
Him.  The  first  is  the  most  divine,  the  second  is  the  most 
human.  The  first  is  the  more  vast,  and  encompassing,  and 
daring,  and  sublime ;  the  second  is  the  more  encouraging,  and 
hopeful,  and  animating.     It  is  "  The  hand  beneath  the  wing." 

In  religion^  as  in  life,  there  are  two  idiasy  both  of  which 
tmbarrass  us;  one  is  the  sense  of  famess:  the  mind  is  in 
great  danger  of  losing  itself  in  the  infinite  and  incomprehen« 
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sible  void,  in  the  majestic  distance  of  things ;  we  are  like  a 
nautilus  upon  the  ocean,  and  our  tiny  sail  flits  with  too  ready 
a  wing  over  the  unaccustomed  deep, — 

"  A  deep  where  all  onr  thoughts  are  drowned.** 

We  have  within  us  the  faculties  for  infinite  speculation,  and 
we  can  traverse  the  fearful  sea.  The  great  danger  is,  that  there 
is  no  haven  for  the  wanderer,  no  port,  no  harbourage ;  a  sky 
through  which  the  voyager  drifts  without  any  prospect  of 
reaching  the  bright  particular  star  whose  steady  beam  shines 
over  the  wondrous  and  fearful  void.  Man  is  haunted  also  by 
another  and  opposite  idea — the  sense  of  nearness :  there  is  in 
him  constantly  the  painful  tendency  to  be  too  microscopic 
To  materialize,  is  to  deprave.  We  sometimes  are  in  danger 
from  the  voyage  we  take  over  the  dark,  unfathomed,  infinite 
abyss ;  but  we  are  in  greater  danger  from  our  descent  into  the 
ocean,  and  our  walking  self-exiled  among  the  loathsome 
creatures  of  the  deep.  Some,  too,  lose  the  link  of  relationship 
between  the  two  worlds,  and  having  abandoned  themselves  to 
the  world  below,  find  it  impossible  to  retiun.  It  is  the  sense 
of  famess  in  us  which  makes  a  mystic ;  it  is  the  sense  of  near- 
ness in  us  which  makes  a  sceptic.  But  this  divine  figure  and 
text  gives  to  us  a  picture  of  the  angel's  hand  beneath  the 
angel's  wing,  and  in  it  suggests  to  us  the  two  great  dangers  but 
the  two  great  consolations  of  our  being. 

What  can  give  to  us  a  more  vivid  sense  of  might  and 
mystery  than  the  wing  of  a  cherub  ?  What  appeals  more  to 
our  sense  of  famess  and  of  mystery?  Think  of  a  wing,  the 
strong  wing  of  the  Alpine  eagle — that  speck  beyond  the  snowy 
crag,  all  but  lost  in  the  infinite  blue.  Think  of  the  wing  of 
the  sea  bird,  far  away  from  shore,  gleaming  white  like  a  sail 
in  clear  sunshine.  Think  of  the  rustling  mystery  of  the 
wing  even  in  the  English  forest,  or  the  little  lark  high  in 
heaven.  What  images  of  mystery  and  beauty  they  suggest  I 
But  a  cherub's  wing !  And  what  can  give  to  us  a  keener  sense 
of  nearness  and  oneness  than  a  human  hand  ?  What  a  grasp  of 
friendship,  what  a  touch  of  tenderness  and  love,  what  power  to 
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command  and  to  achieve,  and  what  a  character  in  the  hand ! 
The  pressure  of  the  hand  reveals  the  soul ;  and  you  may  say, 
soul  or  no  soul,  after  pressing  hands.  And  thus  here  the  distant 
and  the  present  are  both  made  divine.  And  so  it  is  even 
with  the  divine  things  of  the  Book  of  God,  they  have 
such  a  remote  homeliness,  and  such  a  homely  remoteness; 
that  things  of  heaven  are  made  human  by  the  life  of  home, 
and  things  human  made  heavenly  by  the  glow  and  lustre  of 
the  eternal  smile.  The  Bible,  the  whole  structure  of  our 
sacred  &ith,  appeals  to  the  two  aspects  of  life— divine  and 
human.  It  has  the  wing  and  the  hand ;  it  reaches  out  to  heights 
we  cannot  attain  \  it  is  suffused  in  splendours  and  in  mysteries 
beyond  our  endurance.  The  Trinity  and  the  Godhead,  eternal 
duration,  the  origin  of  things,  the  eternal  love  of  God  to  man, 
His  electing  and  atoning  grace — how  far  ofif  these  things  seem. 
On  the  other  hand,  how  it  sinks  down  to  sympathy,  to  fellow- 
ship, to  suffering,  arching  them  over  by  visible  and  invisible 
majesty.  Thus,  while  man  mourns  over  his  lot,  that  ''his 
strength  is  labour  and  sorrow,"  he  finds,  as  Ruskin  has  finely 
said,  that  "labour  and  sorrow  are  his  strength;"  and  God 
makes  him  fit  for  soaring  by  sorrowing  or  by  sympathetic 
doing. 

L  See  what  a  divine  work  Creation  is.  Here,  in  this  human 
hand  beneath  the  angel's  wing,  do  we  see  the  procedure  of  the 
divine  work.  All  God's  most  beautiful  things  are  related  to 
use.  There  may  be  some  things  which  appear  to  us  to  be 
beautiful  in  the  divine  economy  of  things,  and  in  which  we  do 
not  behold  the  absolutely  necessary  or  useful ;  but  the  law  is 
throughout  the  divine  work,  that  beauty  expands  and  deepens 
into  usefulness,  or  usefulness  rises  into  beauty.  Beauty  and 
use  are  God's  two  anointed  ministers  to  the  world,  let  us 
beware  how  we  separate  them;  to  do  violence  to  one,  is  to  do 
violence  to  a  divine  intention.  God  does  not  unfold  from  His 
mind  beauty  alone.  Handywork,  the  work  of  the  hands,  "  lift 
up  your  eyes  on  high  and  behold  I "  The  Psalmist  says,  "  The 
fiimament  showeth  His  handywork;"  thence,  in  another  Psalm, 
he  looks  upon  his  own  firame  and  says,   "I  was  curiously 
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wrought."  Scripture  throughout  teaches  that  God's  hand 
works  in  all  things ;  and  why  should  we  be  indisposed  to 
acknowledge  that  all  things  manifest  His  personal  thought  and 
skill,  *4n  whose  hand  is  the  soul  of  every  living  thing?''  In6nite 
thought,  ah  I  but  infinite  manipulation  too ;  this  hand,  the 
hand  of  the  Infinite  Artist,  tinted  every  flower  and  variegated 
every  leaf  into  loveliness ;  this  hand,  the  hand  of  the  Infinite 
Mechanician — I  do  not  like  the  word,  but  let  it  go — gave 
respiration,  and  lustre,  and  plumage  to  the  wing  of  every 
bird;  this  hand,  the  hand  of  the  Infinite  Architect,  poised  every 
planet  in  space,  and  adapted  its  measure  of  force  to  every  grain 
of  sand     Those  are  fine  verses  of  Watts, — 

"  Sing  to  the  Lord  who  built  the  skies, 
The  Lord  that  reared  this  stately  fiame." 

If  we  could  see  his  completed  work,  we  should  see  that  its 
highest  beauty  was  its  divine  intention.  I  would  not  preach  a 
gospel  of  cold  utilitarianism,  that  word  usually  represents  the 
hand  without  the  wing ;  it  is  the  depravity  of  logic  which  it 
represents,  not  the  Divine  reason  and  fitness. 

On  the  contrary,  many  know  nothing  of  use.  Oh,  what 
wasted  lives  we  lead  !  Alas  !  alas  !  our  most  beautifiil  things 
are  as  perishable  foam  bells,  bom  and  expiring  on  a  wave. 
Not  so  God.  Some  do  not  believe  that  the  world  was  created. 
No ;  it  all  happened — stars  and  trees  and  oceans,  animals  and 
men,  insects  and  souls,  they  all  got  into  this  kind  of  way  of 
life  and  order.  Wonderful  I  more  inconceivable  than  to  con- 
ceive a  God.  To  such  there  is  present  a  vision  of  wheels  and 
no  wings.  How  different  to  the  marvellous  description  of 
this  our  text  ''  He  spake,  it  was  done ;  He  commanded,  and 
it  stood  fast"  Oh,  let  us  never  follow  those  teachers  who 
separate  the  Creation  from  its  God.  I  read  in  Tjtndall's 
"  Fragments  of  Science,"  that  he  knows  not  whence  man  and 
nature  came — "Whether,"  he  says,  "he  came  originally  from 
stocks  or  stones,  from  nebulous  gas  or  solar  fire,  I  know  not ; 
if  he  had  any  such  origin,  the  process  of  his  transformation  is 
as  inscrutable  to  you  and  to  me,  as  that  of  the  grand  old 
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legend,  according  to  which  the  Lord  God  breathed  into  his 
nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  and  man  became  a  living  soul/'  So 
men  talk ;  and  the  universe  is  a  mechanism ;  and  the  planets 
grind  on  their  way ;  and  life  is  only  a  confluence  of  molecules  ; 
and  the  motion  of  a  world,  or  the  motion  of  the  blood,  or  the 
motion  of  thought,  is  all  a  whirl  of  wheels,  and  there  is  no 
wing.  Thus  I  separate  mysticism,  there  is  no  man's  hand 
ander  the  wings.  A  hand  declares  personality,  it  represents 
a  person,  its  deeds  are  the  performances  of  a  person ;  the 
mystic  glows  into  ardours  which  present  no  perceptions  and 
influences ;  disembodied  and  separated  from  forms,  it  boasts  of 
its  wings,  it  seems  to  disdain  the  merely  mechanical  theory  of 
the  imiverse,  which  merely  bowls  force  and  matter  through 
space  and  so  constructs  worlds ;  but  it  plunges  to  the  opposite 
extreme  and  fails,  while  it  recognizes  the  rush  and  rustling  of 
gorgeous  and  palpitating  pinions,  to  realize  the  hand  beneath 
the  wing. 

II.  Then  you  see  what  Divine  Providence  is,  Man  is  the 
one  manifold.  In  the  multiplicity  of  divine  operations  we  see 
the  human  hand  beneath  the  angel's  wing.  "  A  little  lower 
than  the  angels,"  God  carries  on  His  great  operations.  What 
is  this  humanity  which  everywhere  meets  us  alike,  in  things 
above  and  beneath  ?  *'  Angels  desiring  to  look"  into  the  things 
of  men,  and  all  nature  striving  upward  into  manhood.  By 
men  surely  God  carries  on  some  of  the  greatest  affairs  of  His 
Providence.  He  who  is  surrounded  by  "  angels  which  excel 
la  strength,  and  do  His  commandments,"  "  Who  maketh  His 
angeb  spirits  and  His  ministers  a  flame  of  fire."  He  has 
not  chosen  to  dispense  with  us  in  the  moral  working  of  His 
universe.  In  the  midst  of  His  affairs  we  behold  "  the  appear- 
ance of  a  man's  hand."  Indeed,  in  the  scheme  of  Providence, 
we  behold  litde  in  operation  which  is  not  the  exercise  of 
manhood;  this  is  beheld  everywhere  in  the  procession  of 
humanity,  and  I  suppose  we  are  to  regard  this  as  the  lesson,  of 
the  text  From  His  exalted  concealment,  God  is  constantly 
energizing  by  the  human  hand.    This  in  all  ages  has  been. 

And  is  not  our  redemption  a  hand,  the  human  hand  beneath 
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the  divine  wing,  a  hand  stretched  out,  "  the  likeness  of  a  man's 
hand  beneath  the  cherubim.'*  The  cherubim  !  They  have  been 
a  great  mystery,  subject  of  much  discussion,  both  as  to  their 
figure  and  the  doctrine  they  taught;  those  wings  brooding 
over  the  ark,  but  stretched  upward,  how  often  mysteriously 
they  recur  through  all  the  references  to  the  pictorial,  represen- 
tational, and  splendid  service  of  Hebrewism.  They,  in  the  Old 
Dispensation,  were  God's  appointed  sign  to  man.  He  made 
Himself  known  by  the  cloudy  cherubim,  concealing  and 
revealing  the  covenant ;  the  glorious  covenant  of  our  salvation 
was  there.  The  veiy  word  covenant  is  of  the  nature  of  these 
two,  the  infinite  and  the  human.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  is  the  great  consolation  which  looks  out  upon  us  from 
the  text;  it  is  the  same  divine  consolation  which  spoke  to 
Israel  in  Tabernacle  and  in  Temple,  and  which  speaks  also 
words  of  infinite  sweetness  and  love  to  us,  if  we  are  able  to 
apprehend  them,  in  the  words  of  Exodus  xxv.  1 7-22.  "  There 
I  will  meet  with  thee,  and  I  will  commune  with  thee  firom  above 
the  mercy  seat,  from  between  the  two  cherubims  which  are  upon 
the  ark  of  the  testimony."  This  was  ever  the  sign  to  the 
Church  in  those  days  that  God  was  there.  He  said,  "  There 
will  I  meet  with  thee,  and  commune  with  thee;"  and  the  Church 
said,  "  Thou  that  dwellest  between  the  cherubim,  shine  forth 
and  save  us."  There  they  bent,  an  everlasting  sign  of  the 
''  covenant  ordered  in  all  things  and  sure,"  an  assurance  that 
God  had  stooped,  was  stooping,  and  would  stoop,  to  man. 
That  day  was  the  day  of  the  dispensation  of  angels,  '*  the 
cherubim  hovered  near  to  man.**  A  quaint  but  dear  old  writer, 
Heniy  Vaughan,  referring  to  the  rich  stories  in  the  jiages  of 
the  Holy  Book,  says, — 

"  My  God,  when  I  walk  in  these  groyes, 

And  leaves  Thy  spirit  still  doth  fan, 
I  see  in  each  shade  that  there  grows 

An  angel  talking  with  a  man. 
Here  Jacob  dreams  and  wrestles,  there 

Elias  is  by  ravens  fed; 
Another  time  by  the  angel  where 

He  brings  him  water  with  his  bread.'* 
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Perhaps  they  are  not  more  remote  now  than  when  they  met 
with  Lot,  conversed  with  Abraham,  met  Gideon,  and  consoled 
Elijah  beneath  the  juniper-tree ;  or  than  when  they  came  and 
ministered  to  the  Man  of  Sorrows,  as  in  the  words  of  our 
hynm — 

''Through  all  His  trarels  here  below, 
They  did  His  steps  attend, 
Oft  paused,  and  wondered  where  at  last 
The  mystic  scene  would  end.** 

God  was  perpetually  reminding  man  of  His  great  covenant  with 
man  by  angels ;  and  by  their  administration  most  wondrously 
ever  was  there  seen  the  human  hand  and  the  Divine  wing. 
By  man  God  has  ever  wrought  His  marvels,  and  comprehended 
and  completed  His  great  providential  works.  Man,  the  human 
hand,  everywhere  works  for  Him,  alike  in  evil  or  in  good ;  in 
the  rise  and  &11  of  the  great  men  of  our  race  it  is  ever  so.  But 
how  much  more  the  great  work  of  the  great  covenant,  what 
can  you  behold  in  it  but  the  Divine  energizing?  What  is  the 
humanity  of  Jesus,  but  the  human  hand  beneath  the  Divine 
wing  ?  If  all  things  on  earth  whisper  matiy  and  point  to  man^ 
and  reflect  man^  and  prophesy  the  reign  and  the  ultimate 
Christian  perfectibility  of  many  oh,  what  a  consolation  is  this ! 
Thus  God  is  ever  magnifying  man  ;  is  it  not  so  ?  Let  no  man 
despise  his  brother  man ;  see  what  a  price  God  puts  upon  him. 
He  wraps  up  not  only  all  possibilities  for  earth,  but  all  for 
heaven  in  that  form,  since — 

"  The  spirits  seven  behold  in  heaven 
A  man  upon  the  throne.** 

Thus  also  this  thought,  this  idea,  rdmkes  the  many  false 
modem  notions  of  God,  See  in  this  God's  own  picture  of  His 
Providence ;  and  never  be  it  ours  to  divorce  that  human  from 
the  Divine  in  God's  being.  There  is  a  falsehood  and  folly  in 
many  of  what  we  dare  to  call  scholarly  ideas  of  God  in  this 
our  day.  Sceptics  sometimes  use  a  word  to  frighten  the  timid: 
they  say  that  Scripture  deals  in  anthropomorphic  ideas  of  God; 
that  is,  it  represents  Him  through  human  forms  and  features,  it 
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speaks  of  the  face  of  God,  of  the  countenance  of  God,  of  the 
hand  of  God,  it  even  represents  Him  as  a  Husband  and  a 
Father;  modem  infidelity  declares  that  such  ideas  are  ridiculous 
or  dreadful.  Oh,  do  not  believe  it,  my  friends,  do  not  believe 
it  If  God  woiild  make  His  character  known  to  men,  in  what 
other  way  than  through  such  human  resemblances  could  He 
make  Himself  known ;  be  sure  that  He  means  to  teach  us  He 
is  all  that  you  associate  with  such  hiunan  analogies  and  forms. 
Verily  I  think  I  do  no  injustice  to  my  own  nature,  but  I  render 
a  proper  homage  to  God,  as  I  am  able  to  say,  "  The  right 
hand  of  the  Lord  is  exalted,  the  right  hand  of  the  Lord  doeth 
valiantly."  Many  metaphysical  students  are  forsaking  the  good 
old  method  of  speech,  that  God  is  God  because  to  us  He  is 
the  Essential  Good.  They  cannot  say,  "  Our  Father  who  art 
in  heaven,"  as  the  little  child  still  says,  as  we  said  when  we 
were  little  children ;  they  invent  new  names  for  God,  they  call 
Him  "  the  Infinite,"  "  the  Unconditioned,"  "  the  Absolute- 
Folly  !  I  had  almost  said,  fools  !  "  Vain  wisdom  all,  and  false 
philosophy."  "To  whom  then,"  says  God  to  such,  "will  ye 
liken  me,  or  shall  I  be  equal  ?  saith  the  Holy  One  of  Israel" 
No,  when  I  visit  poor  old  Betty,  bedridden  and  confined  and 
dying,  or  go  to  see  poor  old  Peter,  about  to  breathe  out  his 
last,  what  shall  I  say? — "Fear  not,  *the  Unconditioned'  has 
you  safe  in  His  keeping !  '  the  Absolute'  is  powerful,  and  will 
watch  over  and  relieve  your  spirit  I  '  the  Infinite '  will  girdle 
you  all  around!" — Shall  I  say  this  ?  No ;  I  will  not  say  this,  I 
will  say,  "  True,  my  dear  soul.  He  is  dreadful  and  beyond  all 
thought,  His  wings  do  indeed  encompass  all  creation;  but  boldly 
venture,  never  fear.  His  wings  shadow  and  comprehend  all 
creation ;  but  He  has  said  and  shown  that  He  is  human  in  your 
humanity,  not  less  than  Divine  in  His  Divinity.  '  Fear  not, 
little  flock,  it  is  your  Father's  good  pleasure  to  give  you  the 
kingdouL*  There  is  a  man's  hand  beneath  the  wing ;  and  the 
hand  will  steady  you  through  the  torrent,  sustain  you,  not  only 
by  the  rivei^s  banks,  but  receive  you  on  the  opposite  shore." 

I  heard  a  believer  once,  crying  aloud  in  his  distress  as  he 
was  fording  the  river  ot  temptation,  "  Can  it  be  so  ?  can  I  be 
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Thy  child  ?  canst  Thou  be  God  ?  and  the  river  is  so  deep,  and 
the  waves  are  cold,  so  cold  !  Oh,  there  must  be  some  mistake!'* 
And  then  I  heard  the  sweet  consoling  Spirit,  and  He  replied, 
"  Said  I  to  thee,  that  if  thou  wert  my  child  thou  shouldst  know 
no  rivers  of  temptation  ?  On  the  contrary,  I  said,  'When  thou 
passest  through  the  river,  I  will  be  with  thee,  and  through  the 
deep  floods,  diey  shall  not  overflow  thee  ? ' "  And  I  heard  a 
voice  in  the  midst  of  the  fire,  and  it  said,  ''  How  can  I  be  His 
child,  how  can  He  be  my  Father  ?  If  it  were  so,  should  I  feel 
this  flame  ?  **  And  the  voice  replied,  "  Said  I  to  thee,  that  if 
thou  wert  mine  thou  shouldst  escape  the  fire?  Nay,  but  I  said, 
'  When  thou  goest  through  the  fire  thou  shalt  not  be  burned, 
neither  shall  the  flame  kindle  upon  thee.' "  "  I  found  trouble 
upon  trouble,"  said  one  soul,  *'how  is  this?  Can  I  be  a  favourite 
of  the  skies  ?  Why  should  I  be  as  this  ?  "  And  then  the  Angel 
of  the  Covenant  said,  "  It  is  because  you  are  in  the  world,  you 
will  have  its  tribulations ;  but  be  of  good  cheer,  I  have  over- 
come the  world."  You  see  what  a  divine  life  is;  it  is  the 
union  of ''  the  hand  and  the  wing." 

III.  See,  in  the  human  hand  beneath  the  wing  of  the  angel, 
the  relation  of  a  life  of  action  to  a  life  of  contemplation.  The 
prophet  from  whom  I  have  selected  my  text  of  illustration,  is 
himself  a  proof  of  the  most  rapt  and  fiery  ardour  with  the 
most  practical  object.  And  we  ought  never  to  forget  that  in 
all  our  most  exalted  flights  we  need  the  human  hand.  What  a 
practical  book  the  Bible  is,  throughout  all  its  pages.  The  great 
Gregory  says,*  "The  rule  of  the  Christian  life  is  first  to  be  joined 
to  an  active  life  in  productiveness,  and  after,  to  a  contempla- 
tive mind  in  rest"  Thus,  when  the  mind  seeks  rest  in  contem- 
plation, it  sees  more,  but  it  is  less  productive  in  fruit  to  God ; 
when  it  betakes  itself  to  working,  it  sees  less  but  bears  more 
largely.  Hence,  then,  by  the  wings  of  the  creatures  we  may 
behold  the  contemplations  of  the  saints,  by  which  they  soar 
aloft  and,  quitting  earthly  scenes,  poise  themselves  in  the 
regions  of  heaven ;  as  it  is  written,  "  they  shall  mount  up  as 

*  **  Moralf  of  the  Book  of  Job."    See  Oxford  edition. 
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on  wings."  And  by  the  hands  understand  deeds,  they  admini- 
ster even  by  bodily  administration ;  but  the  hands  under  the 
wings  show  how  they  surpass  the  deeds  of  their  action  by  the 
excellence  of  contemplatioiL  How  few  are  able  to  say,  *'  My 
soul  longeth,  yea,  even  (ainteth  for  the  courts  of  the  Lord" 
What  is  it  but  that  lofty  state  of  raptured  contemplation,  in 
which  the  strength  of  heavenly  affections  weakens  those  of 
earth,  as  David  says  again,  "  My  soul  fainteth  for  Thy  salva- 
tion." Just  as  the  ascent  into  the  highest  mountains  causes  a 
new  respiration,  as  when  Daniel  had  a  great  vision  from  God, 
he  tells  us  "  he  fainted  and  was  sick  certain  days."  All  Church 
history  is  the  record  of  extraordinary  states,  in  which  were 
united  the  hand  and  wing. 

IV.  In  a  word,  you  su  what  religion  is;  it  is  the  human  hand 
beneath  the  angel's  wing,  it  is  both.  So  I  may  say  to  you : 
Has  your  religion  a  hand  in  it?  Has  your  religion  a  wing  in  < 
it  ?  Has  it  a  hand  ?  It  is  practical,  human,  sjrmpathetic.  Has 
it  a  wing  ?  Is  it  lofly,  unselfish,  inclusive,  divine.  Has  it  a 
hand  ?  How  does  it  prove  itself?  By  embracing,  and  this 
hand  laying  hold  upon — ^by  works.  Has  it  a  wing?  How  does 
it  prove  itself?  By  prayer,  by  faith,  by  heaven.  And  yet 
perhaps  you  will  say :  How  can  I — I  am  weak,  feeble,  ill — how 
can  I  prove  this  hand  beneath  the  wing  ?  Well,  dear  friend, 
you  perhaps  have  to  solve  the  question,  whether  it  is  better  to 
have  the  wing  without  the  hand  or  the  hand  without  the  wing. 
But  it  is  not  so ;  you  have  the  hand,  palsied,  weak  as  it  is,  that 
relates  you  to  us ;  we  will  pray  that  you  never  fail  the  wing.  And 
oh  I  I  have  seen  the  two  united  in  a  frail,  weak  frame,  quiver- 
ing with  suffering  and  bodily  infirmity.  I  have  visited,  and 
not  long  since,  those  who,  with  no  prospect  of  immediate  dis- 
solution, were  yet  compelled  to  say,  ''  flesh  and  heart  faint, 
my  strength  faileth,"  and  whose  spirits  were  yet  strong  for 
flight,  sunning  themselves  in  the  light  of  God's  countenance, 
and  who  not  only  out  of  their  weakness  were  made  strong, 
but  were  able  also  in  a  real,  although  mysterious  maimer,  to 
strengthen  others ;  they  lived  in  such  a  course  that  men  said  of 
them,  *  What  is  their  strength  and  stay  ? '  they  rose  upon  the 
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firing  and  there  was  poweiiiil  ministration  even  in  the  feeble 
hand 

I  do  not  know  if  any  of  you  have  read  and  are  acquainted 
-with  the  essay  of  that  eminent  man,  Richard  Owen,  ''  On  the 
Nature  of  Limbs,"  if  so,  you  did  not  fail  to  meditate  on  that 
frontispiece,  in  which  the  science  of  anatomy  rises  into  more 
than  the  play  of  poetiy;  where  that  great,  perhaps  greatest  of 
all  anatomists,  does  not  hesitate  to  show  to  us  by  a  diagram, 
the  human  skeleton  hand,  clothed  upon,  preening,  developing 
into  the  wing  of  the  angel.  But  faith  sees  more  than  science ; 
laith  does  indeed  behold  the  hand  rising  into  the  wing,  indeed 
sees  in  the  hand  only  the  undeveloped  wing.  Without  a  doubt 
it  shall  be  so ;  we  are  preparing  for  the  hour  when  our  wings 
shall  burst  from  their  prison  and  spring  into  the  light  There 
shall  be  given  to  us  wings  which  shall  bear  us  onward.  We 
*' shall  mount  up  as  with  wings,*'  I  know  not  if  on  those  we  may 
call  such.  But  if,  in  the  speed  and  impulse  of  our  being,  we 
may  not  climb  as  high  as  the  six-winged  angels,  who  are  ever 
ready  for  service,  but  swift  and  glowing;  still,  the  wing  is  a 
material  presentation  of  flight  through  our  atmosphere  and 
heavens,  but  representative  of  that  being  which  shall  be  ours 
when  we  shall  fly  above  all  thought,  above  all  hope,  above  all 
fear ;  when  we  shall  respire  and  live  in  the  air  and  light  ot 
eternity;  and  when,  freed  from  the  toil  and  labour  of  the  hands, 
as  on  "wings  tipped  with  silver  and  feathers  as  of  yellow  gold/' 
**  we  shall  fly  away  and  be  at  rest" 
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No.  III. 
ffENJ^  Y  MEL  VILJL 

{Continued  from  page  267.) 

We  have  perhaps  succeeded  in  conveying  to  our  readers 
some  idea  of  the  style  of  Mr.  Melvill  in  composition;  to 
convey  any  equally  adequate  impression  of  his  delivery  is  more 
difficult  There  is  an  epithet  often  in  use  as  descriptive  of 
certain  preachers,  when  their  utterances  are  spoken  of  as 
belonging  to  the  order  of  sustained  eloquence^  a  long-continued 
succession  of  sentences,  an  unwearing  strain  and  stream  of 
ambitious  words.  Our  description,  so  far,  has  shown  this 
preacher  to  be  considerably  possessed  of  this,  which,  we  have 
ventured  to  hint,  is  at  best  a  questionable,  although  a  much 
applauded  gift  In  every  way  the  style  is  the  man  ;  and  Mr. 
Melvill's  delivery  answered  very  sufficiently  to  the  style  of  his 
composition.  It  was  imposing,  but  could  scarcely  be  called 
unartificial  To  attempt  to  describe  it,  would  almost  seem  to 
caricature  it  Enough,  to  say  it  was  effective ;  otherwise  the  head 
moving  to  and  fro  to  the  left  and  right,  and  the  right  hand,  when 
in  the  heat  of  a  paragraph,  clenched  and  at  work,  something  after 
the  fashion  of  grinding  a  mill,  and  the  voice  loud  and  full,  but 
signalizing  its  sympathy  with  the  warmest  and  noblest  passages 
principally  by  a  rapid  succession  of  jerks,  which  caibe  to  their 
most  broken  and  fractured  delivery  usually  in  the  repetition  of 
the  text,  which  all  but  invariably  formed  the  climax  of  every 
argument  All  these,  which  read  like  blemishes,  might  surely 
seem  to  betoken  physical  circumstances  sufficiently  deteriora- 
tive and  fatal  to  effective  oratory.  It  is  not  mannerism  which 
crowns  a  preacher  with  success;  there  must  be  something 
more,  there  must  be  the  substratum  of  genius  and  method  ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  a  mannerism  is  the  attribute  of  every  really 
great  preacher.    Silly  and  superficial  pretenders  very  frequently 
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notice  this  and  imitate  it,  and  of  course  deservedly  meet  with 
laughter  for  their  reward.  Mr.  Melvill  has  had  his  mannerisms 
of  bobbing  head,  jerky  voice,  and  mill-grinding  fist  imitated ; 
we  have  seen  it  in  a  pulpit  and  preacher  we  could  mention, 
but  the  effect  was  amazingly  different  In  Mr.  Melvill  these 
circumstances  were  not  even  fair  defects ;  they  belonged  to  him- 
self, and,  without  being  the  admirable  thing  about  him,  were  to 
his  admirers  and  followers  simply  a  part  of  himself.  Such  is 
the  difference  between  what  we  have  called  the  mannerism  of 
genius  and  the  simulation  of  charlatanism  and  foppery— no  one 
noticed  in  the  swelling  cadences  of  the  voice  what  seemed 
on  reflection  an  occasional  artificial  accent ;  and  no  one,  when 
the  head  is  thrown  back  and  the  vivid  eye  glancing  round  the 
audience  in  harmony  with  the  trumpet  tongue,  that  it  was 
somewhat  ludicrous  to  finish  by  bringing  the  head  down  with 
three  rapid  bobs  almost  on  the  pulpit  cushion — three :  the  finest 
paragraph  never  had  fewer  than  three  at  the  dose. 

During  the  time  of  his  greatest  fame,  the  legends  floating 
about  and  recited  by  the  author  of  the  "  Metropolitan  Pulpit," 
concerning  the  length.of  time  bestowed  on  the  preparation  of  his 
seraions,  were  ludicrous,  and  we  suppose  simply  impossible. 

Mr.  Melvill  was  especially  a  preacher;  and  with  all  their  varying 
characteristics  and  great  fertility  of  iUustration,  his  sermons  are 
not  of  those  to  which  theological  science  or  study  is  indebted 
for  any  new  aspects  of  Divine  truth.  He  did  not  turn  his 
teaching  round  to  front  the  age  in  which  he  lived ;  it  cannot  be 
said  that  he  ploughed  up  and  turned  to  advantage  new  soil. 
We  are  scarcely  impl3ring  this  to  be  a  defect  in  his  ministration. 
He  did,  in  a  very  impressive  and  striking  manner,  bring  man's 
conscience  face  to  face  with  the  old  truths;  without  setting 
them  in  a  new  aspect,  he  did  set  them  forth  in  a  very  full  and 
striking  light ;  but  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  he  carried  on 
men's  observations  to  any  of  those  great  suggestive  regions  of 
thought  where  apparent  discrepancies  are  reconciled.  We 
will  dare  to  say,  that  in  no  preacher  in  whom  there  seemed  so 
much  profundity  was  there  so  little  of  the  profound.  Ordinarily, 
and  of  most  preachers,  this  is  a  remark  we  should  not  feel 
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called  up<m  to  make;  bat  we  make  it  respectfully  in  Mr.  Mdvills* 
case,  because  he  has  been  supposed  to  have  dealt  with  the 
deeper  things  of  Divine  truth :  in  fact  he  did  not  Each  sennon 
was  a  magnificent  kaleidoscope,  ex  a  splendid  chromotrope. 
Delight,  admiration,  and  peihaps  awe,  usuaUy  pervaded  the 
hearer's  mind ;  the  freshness  and  newness  which  so  often  sor- 
prised  the  hearer  was  seldom,  we  believe,  the  result  of  some 
new  tower  of  observation  to  which  he  had  been  conducted : 
it  was  the  same  scene  shone  upon  by  the  light  of  the  preacher's 
fancy  and  eloquence.  There  are  preachers  whose  words  and 
thoughts  are  as  telescopes,  or  they  themselves  are  like  a 
Newton,  announcing  a  law  which  reconciles,  or  like  a  Herschel, 
unfolding  an  infinite  and  unsuspected  universe.  The  sermons 
of  Henry  Melvill  are  most  happy  models  in  this,  that  they 
seldom  pass  beyond  the  apprehension  of  average  hearers.  He 
was  not  a  textual  preacher,  in  any  strict  sense  of  the  term 
textual.  A  text  fastened  itself  upon  him,  seemed  to  inspire 
him  by  one  thought  which  it  had  given ;  and  to  the  illustration 
of  this  he  devoted  the  whole  period  of  his  discourse  upon  it ; 
round  and  round  he  went  with  it,  held  it  up  again  and  again, 
often  with  too  much  appearance  of  straining  and  e£fort,  and 
closed  almost  every  paragraph  by  the  reiteration  of  it  And  if 
to  assail  the  conscience  through  a  succession  of  strokes,  and  to 
strike  home  through  the  imagination  and  through  the  applica- 
tion of  Scripture  to  the  most  practical  lessons  of  life,  should  be 
the  task  of  the  preacher,  he  fulfilled  his  task  well  It  must 
be  said  that  he  alwajrs  preached  fully  and  faithfully  the  same 
truths.  Preaching  before  the  Court,  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  as  we  have  heard  him  on  many  impressive  and 
even  gorgeous  occasions,  he  never  turned  aside  from  the 
straight  highway  of  simple  truth,  although  always  illustrating 
his  subject  by  his  splendid  retinue  of  trope  and  rich  array  of 
glowing  diction.  It  was  eminently  a  kind  of  preaching  suited 
for  great  occasions.  In  his  time  he  was  a  kind  of  lesser 
English  Bossuet  Our  pulpits,  we  are  proud  to  say,  have  not 
produced  Bossuet*8  histrionic  eloquence.  If  sometimes  with  us 
it  has  become  a  temporary  fashion,  it  has  never  long  sustained 
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a  place.  On  all  our  shelves  of  sermons  we  are  glad  to  be 
unable  to  point  to  this  order  as  realized  in  our  English  pulpit 
We  speak  it,  therefore,  with  a  most  perfect  respect  of  Mr. 
Melvill,  morally  we  should  suppose  him  to  be  as  transcendently 
superior  to  the  French  Archbishop,  as  in  ecclesiastical  and 
political  place  he  was  below  him.  But  if  he  had  something  of 
the  flight  of  the  Eagle  of  Meaux,  he  never  descended,  like  the 
great  French  preacher,  to  any  littlenesses.  The  most  splendid 
and  dignified  regal  congregation  never,  we  believe,  caught  him 
in  the  trick  of  flattery.  Well  indeed  do  we  remember  hearing 
him  preach  before  the  great  Duke  of  Wellington  and  the  other 
Masters  of  the  Trinity  ;  the  text — he  was  amazingly  happy  in 
his  selection  of  texts — was  one  well  calculated  to  attract  every 
eye  in  the  congregation  from  the  preacher  to  the  Duke,  as  it 
did.  '^And  let  him  that  is  greatest  among  you  be  as  one  that 
serveth."  There  was  an  instinctive  feeling  in  that  congregation, 
that  the  greatest  man  present  was  he  who  had  struck  down  the 
swoid  of  the  mightiest  warrior  of  many  ages,  and  had  restored  to 
a  continent  of  kings  their  crowns,  this  was  all ;  and  the  sermon 
was  a  noble  eulogy  upon  the  grandeur  of  lowly  personal  ser- 
vice, as  the  noblest  dignity  and  the  finest  pathway  to  true 
greatness,  illustrated  in  the  life  of  our  Lord.  Bossuet  would 
have  turned  that  into  an  occasion  for  pirouetting  about  over  all 
the  battle-fields  on  which  the  Duke  had  fought;  and,  instead 
of  preaching  Christ,  would  have  turned  his  eloquence  into 
a  clang  of  war  trumpets  to  sound  a  march  of  triumph  for  the 
hera  But  there  is  as  much  difference  between  English 
and  French  preachers  as  between  the  old  English  and  French 
marshals. 

After  the  somewhat  depreciatory  remarks  upon  the  very 
florid  and  cumbersomely  ornate  style  of  the  preacher's  elo- 
quence, we  must  in  mere  justice  give  some  selection  from 
those  manifold  passages  which  show  his  power  in  dilating  with 
practical  and  pathetic  effect  upon  a  subject;  the  incidents  and 
scenery  of  Jewish  story  no  doubt  furnished  him  with  themes 
upon  which  he  loved  most  to  dilate,  which  were  most  delight- 
fiil  to  himself  and  to  his  audience.    With  one  more  eloquent 
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and  pictorial  passage  very  suggestive  of  Mr.  MelvilFs  peculiar 
eloquence  we  dose.    It  is  lengthy,  but  it  is  the  last 

The  Death  of  Moses. 

And  never  does  Moses  wear  to  me  such  an  air  of  moral 
sublimity  as  when  I  contemplate  him  leaving  the  camp  for  the 
express  purpose  of  resigning  his  soul  into  the  hands  of  his 
Maker.  Never  does  his  faidi  seem  to  me  so  signal,  so  sorely 
tried,  nor  so  finely  triumphant  I  gaze  on  him  with  awe,  as,  with 
the  rod  of  God  in  his  hand,  he  stands  before  Pharaoh,  and 
appals  the  proud  monarch  by  the  prodigies  he  works.  And 
there  is  a  fearful  magnificence  in  his  aspect,  as,  with  out- 
stretched arm,  he  plants  himself  on  the  Red  Se^'s  shore  and 
bids  its  waters  divide,  that  the  thousands  of  Israel  may  march 
through  on  dry  land.  Yea,  and  who  can  look  on  him  without 
emotions  of  wonder,  and  almost  of  dread,  as  he  ascends 
Mount  Sinai,  whilst  the  fire  and  thunder  of  the  Lord  strike 
terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  congregation,  that  he  may 
commune  in  secret  with  God,  and  receive  from  His  lips  enact- 
ments and  statutes?  But,  on  these  and  the  like  occasions, 
the  very  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed  were  calculated 
to  animate  the  leader ;  and  when  we  think  on  the  mighty  powers 
with  which  he  was  endowed,  we  can  scarce  feel  surprise  that 
he  should  have  borne  himself  so  heroically.  The  great  trial  of 
faith  was  not  in  the  waving,  or  striking  with,  a  rod  which  had 
often  shown  its  mastery  over  nature ;  neither  was  it  in  the 
ascending  of  a  mountain,  firom  which -he  expected  to  return 
with  fit  laws  for  the  government  of  a  turbulent  multitude. 
It  was  the  laying  down  of  the  miraculous  rod  which  required 
vast  faith ;  and  the  splendid  courage  was  shown  in  the  climbing 
a  summit  where,  with  the  rock  for  his  couch  and  the  broad 
heaven  for  his  roof,  and  far  firom  all  human  companionship,  he 
was  to  submit  himself  to  the  sentence,  ''  Dust  thou  art,  and 
unto  dust  thou  shalt  return."  And  therefore,  we  again  say, 
that  if  we  would  survey  Moses  in  his  grandeur,  when  his 
moral  majesty  is  most  conspicuous,  and  the  faith  and  boldness 
of  a  true  servant  of  God  commend  themselves  to  our  imita- 
tion, then  it  is  not  when  he  breaks^the  chains  of  a  long  en- 
slaved people,  and  not  when  he  conducts  a  swarming  multi- 
tude through  the  wilderness,  and  not  when  he  is  admitted 
into  intimate  communings  with  the  Almighty,  that  he  should 
fix  our  attention,  it  is  rather  when  he  departs  from  the  camp 
without  a  solitary  attendant,  and  we  know  that  as  he  climbs 
the  steep  ascent,  perhaps  pausing  at  times  that  he  may  look 
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yet  again  on  the  people  whom,  notwithstanding  their  ingrati- 
tude, he  tenderly  loved,  he  is  obeying  the  strange  and  thrilling 
command,  '*  Get  thee  up  into  this  mountain,  and  there  die, 
and  be  gathered  to  thy  people." 

We  cannot  follow  Moses  in  this  his  mysterious  journey.  We 
know  not  the  particulars  of  what  occurred  on  ^e  summit  of 
Pisgah ;  and  where  revelation  is  silent  it  does  not  become  us 
to  offer  our  conjectures.  We  are  only  informed  that  the  Lord 
showed  him  great  part  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  then  said 
unto  him,  ''  I  have  caused  thee  to  see  it  with  thine  eyes,  but 
thou  shalt  not  go  over  thither." 

And  shall  we  think  that  Moses  died  contented  and  happy 
just  because  his  eye  had  rested  on  the  waters  of  Jordan  and 
caught  the  wavings  of  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  ?    Was  it  merely 
by  gazing  on  the  natural  landscape  that  the  man  of  God  was 
cheered;    and  was   nothing  done   for  him  but  the  causing 
valleys  that  laughed  with  abundance  and   heights  that  were 
crested  with  beauty  to  gather  themselves  into  one  glorious 
panorama,  as  the  inheritance  which  had  been  promised  to  the 
children  of  Abraham  ?    We  can  scarcely  think  this.    Indeed, 
we  again  say,  we  can  hardly  think  that  it  was  simply  the  wish 
of  beholding  the  rich  landscape  of  Canaan,  its  fountains  and 
brooks,  and  olives  and   vines,  which  actuated  Moses  when 
imploring  permission  to  pass  over  Jordan.      He  knew  that  in 
thb  land  was  to  be  accomplished  the  original  promise  j  that 
there  was  the  Seed  of  the  woman  to  bruise  the  serpent's  head. 
He  knew  that  in  this  land  would  that  Deliverer  appear  for 
whom  patriarchs  had  longed,  and  of  whom  he  was  himself  a 
signal  type — the  Deliverer  in  whom  he  felt  all  his  hopes  cen- 
tered, but  whose  office  and  person    could  only  be  feebly 
learned  from  revelations  already  vouchsafed.    And  why  may  it 
not  have  been,  that  Moses  longed  to  tread  Canaan,  because  his 
mind  already  peopled  it  with  the  august  occurrences  of  coming 
ages  ?    Even  to  ourselves  would  Palestine  be  a  scene  of  sur- 
passing interest,  not  because  its  mountains  may  be  noble  and 
its  valleys  lovely,  but  because  haimted  by  the  memory  of  all 
that  is  precious  to  a  Christian,  because  every  breeze  would  there 
seem  to  us  to  waft  the  words  of  Christ,  and  every  flower  to  be 
nurtured  by  His  blood,  and  every  spot  to  be  hallowed  by  His 
presence.     To  Moses  it  must  have  been  through  anticipated, 
whereas  to  us  it  would  be  through  remembered  events,  that 
the  land  of  Judea  might  thus  preach  by  its  every  hill  and 
fountain  and  tree.     But  the  trains  and  processions  of  prophecy 
were  as  splendid,  though  not  as  distinct^  as  are  now  those  of 
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history ;  and  if  the  lawgiver^  privileged  to   search  into  the 
future    and  behold  in   mystic    shadows  the  redemption  of 
human  kind,  could  not  associate,  as  we  ourselves  can,  various 
scenes  with  the  various  transactions  in  which  sinners  have 
,  interest,  he  might  at  least  connect  the  whole  land  of  Canaan 
with  the  promised  rescue  of  our  race,  and  regard    all  its 
spreadings  as  *'  holy  ground,"  like  that  which  surroimded  the 
burning  bush  in  Horeb.     And  as  we  ourselves,  carrying  with 
us  the  remembrance  of  all  that  was  done  "  for  us  men  and  for 
our  salvation,"  might  fed  that  to  visit  Judea  would  be  to 
strengthen    our  faith   and  warm  our  piety,  seeing  that  dead 
indeed  must  be  the  heart  which  would  not  beat  higher  in  the 
garden  of   Gethsemane  and  on  the  mount  of  Calvaiy — so 
may  Moses,  borne  onward  by  prophetic  impulse,  have  felt  that 
it  would  be  to  awaken  loftier  emotions  and  obtain  clearer 
views  to  enter  and  walk  the  land  which  was  finally  to  be  con- 
secrated by  the  presence  of  the  Shiloh.     For  this  it  may  have 
been  that  the  lawgiver  so  intendy  longed  to  pass  the  Jordan. 
And  when  he  stood  on  the  sunmiit  of  Pisgah,  and  God  showed 
him  the  land,  it  may  have  been  by  the  revelation  of  mysteries 
which  he  had  ardently  desired  to  penetrate,  that  his  spirit  was 
cheered  and  death  stripped  of  all  terror.    He  looked  from 
the  mountain  top  o'er  many  a  luxuriant  scene ;  but  as  plain, 
and  vineyard,  and  town,  and  river  were  made  to  pass  before 
his  view,  God,  who  is  expressly  declared  to  have  been  with 
him  to  instruct  him,  may  have  taught  him  how   each  spot 
would  be  associated  with  the  great  work  of  human  deliverance. 
His  eye  is  upon  Bethlehem;  but,  lo,  already  a  mystic  star 
hangs  over  the  solitary  village;  and  he  learns  something  of  the 
force  of  the  prediction  which  himself  had  recorded,  ''  There 
shall  come  a  star  out  of  Jacob,  and  a  sceptre  shall  rise  out  of 
Israel."  The  waters  of  a  lake  are  heaving  beneath  him ;  but,10y 
a  human  form  is  walking  the  agitated  surface ;  and  he  is  taught 
that  as  Noah,  whose  history  he  had  related,  was  sheltered  in 
the  ark,  so  shall  all  who  will  turn  firom  iniqiii^  find  safety  in  a 
Being  whom  no  storms  can  overwhelm,  and  no  waves  engulf. 
And  now  a  mountain  is  seen,  but  not  lit  up,  as  the  panorama 
had  hitherto  been,  by  the  joyous  shining  of  the  sun;  awfiil  clouds 
hang  around  it  and  over  it,  as  though  it  were  the  scene  of 
some  tragedy  which  nature   shrank  fit)m  beholding.     This 
rivets  the  lawgiver's  gaze ;  it  is  the  **  goodly  mountain  "  which 
he  had  prayed  that  he  might  see.     And  there  is  a  cross  upon 
its  summit ;  a  greater  than  Isaac  is  botmd  to  the  altar ;  the 
Being  whom  he  had  seen  upon  the  waters  is  expiring  with 
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agony.    The  transactions  of  the  great  Day  of  Atonement  are 
thus  explained ;  the  mystery  of  the  scape-goat  is  unfolded ;  and 
Moses,  taught  die  meaning  of  types  which  himself  had  been 
directed  to  institute,  is  ready  to  exclaim,  "  Lord,  now  lettest 
Thou  Thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  Thy 
salvation.''  Thus  it  may  have  been,  that  ere  Moses  departed  out 
of  life,  God  not  only  showed  him  the  promised  land,  but  made  it 
a  idnd  of  parable  of  redemption.    And  when  I  find  that  God 
Himself  was  with  this  greatest  of  prophets,  to  assist  his  vision, 
and  inform  him  as  to  the  territory  which  lay  beneath  his  feet, 
I  cannot  think  that  the  Divine  communication  referred  only 
to  the  names  of  cities  and  the  boundaries  of  tribes.     Rather 
must  I  believe,  that  what  Moses  sought,  and  God  vouchsafed, 
was  fuller  knowledge  of  all  that  would  be  wrought  in  Canaan 
for  the  pardon  of  sin ;  that  as  Beddehem,  and  Nazareth,  and 
Tabor,  and  Zion  graved  themselves  on  the  picture,  it  was 
their  association  with  the  promised  Messiah  which  gave  them 
interest  in  the  eye  of  the  delighted  spectator;  and  that,  there^ 
fore,  it  was  literally  to  prepare  Moses  for  death,  by  showing 
him  **  the  resurrection  and  the  life,"  that  God  spake  unto  him, 
saying,  ''  Get  thee  up  into  this  mountain,  and  behold  the  land 
of  Canaan,  and  die  there,  and  be  gathered  unto  thy  fathers." 
And  there  did  Moses  die  :  his  spirit  entered  into  the  separate 
state,  and  no  human  friends  were  near  to  do  the  last  honours 
to  his  remains.     But  God  would  not  desert  the  body  any 
more  than  the  soul  of  His  servant ;  both  were  His  by  creation, 
and  both  were  to  become  doubly  His  by  redemption.     It  is 
therefore  added  to  the  strange  narrative — and  perhaps  it  is  the 
strangest  fact  of  all — ^that  ''He  buried  him  in  a  valley  in  the 
land  of  Moab,  over  against  Bethpeor,  but  no  man  knoweth  of 
his  sepulchre  unto  this  day."  Wonderfiil  entombment!  no  mortal 
hands  dug  the  grave,  no  mortal  voices  chanted  the  requiem ; 
but  angels,  "  ministering  spirits,"  who  are  appointed  to  attend 
on  the  heirs  of  salvation,  composed  the  limbs  and  prepared 
the  sepulchre.    We  refer  to  angels  this  performance  of  the  last 
rites  to  the  departed  prophet,  because  it  appears  from  another, 
though  obscure,  passage  of  Scripture^  that  angels  were  in  some 
way  the  keepers  of  &e  body ;  for  we  read,  in  the  General 
Epistle  of  Jude,  of  "  Michael  the  archangel,  when  contending 
with  the  devil,  he  disputed  about  the  body  of  Moses."    Why 
this  special  mystery  and  carefulness  in  r^ard  of  the  bodjr  of 
Moses?    It  has  been  supposed  that,  prone  as  the  Israelites 
were  to  idolatry,  they  might  have  been  tempted,  had  they 
known  the  sepulchre  of  their  great  lawgiver,  to  make  it  the  scene 
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of  su|>erstitioiis  obsenrancesw  But  this  seems  at  best  an  insuffi- 
cient supposition,  more  especially  since  the  place  of  burial, 
though  not  the  exact  spot,  was  tolerably  defined,  ''a  valley 
in  the  land  of  Moab  over  against  Bethpeor;  ''quite  defined 
enough  for  superstition,  had  there  been  any  wish  to  give  idola- 
trous honours  to  the  remains  of  the  dead.  But  you  w^  remem- 
ber that  Moses,  though  he  must  die  before  entering  Canaan,  was 
to  rise  and  appear  in  that  land  ages  before  the  general  resur- 
rection. When  Christ  was  transfigured  on  Mount  Tabor,  who 
were  those  shining  forms  that  stood  by  Him,  and  '^  spake  of  the 
decease  which  He  should  accomplish  at  Jerusalem"?  ^Vho 
but  Elias  and  Moses?  Elias,  who  had  been  translated  without 
seeing  death,  so  that  he  had  entered,  body  and  soul,  into 
heaven ;  and  Moses,  who  had  indeed  died,  the  soul  having 
been  separated  firom  the  body,  but  whose  body  had  been  com- 
mitted to  angelic  guardianship,  as  though  in  oider  that  it  might 
be  ready  to  take  part  in  the  brilliant  transaction  upon  Tabor  ! 
The  body  which  had  been  left  upon  Pisgah,  reappeared  upon 
Tabor ;  and  evidence  was  given  that  those  who  lie  for  ages  in 
the  grave  shall  be  as  glorious  at  the  second  coming  of  Christ 
as  those  who  are  to  be  changed  "in  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye."  Moses  was  the  representative  of  the  myriads  who 
shall  rise  from  the  grave  j  Elias  of  those  who,  found  alive  upon 
earth,  shall  be  transformed  without  seeing  death;  and  foras- 
much as  the  representatives  appeared  in  equal  splendour,  so 
also,  we  believe,  shall  the  quick  and  dead,  when  all  that  was 
typified  by  the  transfiguration  shall  be  accomplished  in  the 
preliminaries  to  the  general  Judgment 

In  the  course  of  the  foregoing  pages  we  have  thus  attempted 
to  give  as  adequate  an  estimate  as  so  brief  a  space  would 
permit,  of  one  of  the  most  sustained,  and  even  eminent, 
preachers  of  our  time;  on  the  whole,  we  think  it  must  be 
admitted  that  Mr.  Melvill  well  deserved  his  fame.  For  many 
years  almost  every  church  in  the  metropolis  was  thronged  to 
hear  him,  his  own  place  crowded  on  Sunday  evening, — the 
time  at  which  he  always  preached  at  home, — in  every  possible 
comer ;  and  few  preachers,  as  we  think  will  be  manifest  in  some 
measure  from  the  illustrations  we  have  given,  travelled  over  a 
larger,  or  so  large,  a  field  of  biblical  knowledge  and  topical 
illustration.  His  preaching  was  intellectual  without  being,  in 
the  direction  of  thoi^t  or  quality  of  illustration,  original;  and 
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eloquent  without  reaching  a  standard  of  taste  which  by  its 
purity  would  have  essentially  impaired  his  popularity.  He  has 
been  charged  with  considerable  and  gross  plagiarisms:  no 
charge  can  possibly  be  more  unjust ;  we  have  sought  in  vain 
throughout  his  works  for  any  justifications  for  the  impeach- 
ment That  his  mind  and  style  were  greatly  influenced  by  the 
writings  of  Dr.  Chalmers  and  Edward  Irving,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  by  the  former  especially;  and  even  the  chaste  eloquence 
of  Robert  Hall  also  exercised  a  strong  influence  over  his 
imagination;  and  upon  the  death  of  that  great  and  imperial 
magistrate  of  pulpit  power,  Mr.  Melvill  expressed  his  sense  of 
admiration  in  one  of  his  sermons.  The  nearest  approach  to 
plagiarism  we  have  been  able  to  detect  is  in  the  very  effective 
peroration  to  the  sermon  on  "  Separation  from  the  Church  of 
Rome  not  Schism."  It  must  be  admitted  that  it  bears  some 
resemblance  to  the  close  of  Hall's  transcendent  oration,  en- 
titled, "  Thoughts  suitable  to  the  Present  Crisis,"  a  passage  of 
eloquence  which  stands  by  the  side  of  the  most  vehement  and 
impressive  pieces  of  the  orators  of  Greece  or  Rome,  if  indeed 
it  does  not  outstrip  them  all  in  the  majesty  of  its  flight; 
MelvilPs  bears  no  comparison  to  its  protracted  and  sustained 
splendour,  although  very  fine  as  an  apostrophe ;  it  is  addressed 
to  the  glorified  martyrs.  "  Yes,  illustrious  immortals,  you  died 
not  in  vain !  Mighty  group!  there  was  lit  up  at  your  massacre 
a  fire  in  these  realms  which  is  yet  unextinguished :  from  father 
to  son  has  the  sacred  flame  been  transmitted;  and  though 
in  the  days  of  our  security  that  flame  may  have  burned  with 
diminished  lustre,  yet  let  the  watchman  sound  an  alarm,  and 
many  a  mountain  top  shall  be  red  with  the  beacon's  blaze,  and 
the  noble  vault  of  your  resting-place  grow  illumined  with  the 
flash.  Repose  ye  in  your  deep  tranquillity,  spirits  of  the 
martyred  dead!"  etc.,  eta  The  likeness  to  Hall  is  unmistak- 
able, but  it  has  little  of  Hall's  purity  or  power ;  and  while  firom 
sentence  to  sentence  in  this  famous  passage,  the  wing  of  the 
great  orator  moves  up  and  on,  until  it  attains  its  greatest 
sublimity  at  the  close,  Melvill's  manifestly  weakens  as  it 
advances,  and  is  comparatively  impressionless  as  it  reaches 
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what  should  be  its  climax.  Mr.  Melvill's  sermons  are  not 
models  of  composition  ;  we  are  frequendy  reminded  of  simpler 
and  better  words  which  might  be  substituted  for  those  he  uses ; 
and  almost  everywhere  we  are  compelled  to  feel  how  much 
would  have  been  gained  by  tightness  and  compression.  We 
are  reminded  of  Sidney  Smith's  law  for  the  author's  revision,  of 
striking  the  pen  at  hazard  through  every  other  line ;  but  it  was 
the  fault  of  Chalmers  too,  diffuseness— difTuseness  which  did 
not  add  to  the  impression,  which,  in  reading  especially,  weakens 
rather  than  strengthens,  diffuseness  of  which  in  the  present 
day  we  are  very  impatient,  and  which  seldom  produces  a  great 
effect  even  in  oral  delivery.  But  in  closing  our  remarks  we 
are  again  brought  to  the  recollection  that  the  most  e£fective 
influences  in  public  cannot  be  printed ;  we  have  remarked  it 
before ;  it  is  the  eminent  personal  power  of  speech  and  action, 
which  cannot  at  all  be  translated  by  the  press;  what  even  seem 
to  be  affectations  and  sentiments  on  the  cold  paper,  leaped  warm 
and  glowing  from  the  heart,  while  the  preacher  or  speaker  was 
''  standing  as  on  the  tripod,  agonized  and  full  of  inspiration 
gathered  from  distress."  Burke  comes  out  well  on  paper ;  we 
read  him  with  surpassing  delight,  and  even  the  massive  foliage 
we  push  aside  and  pass  through  with  the  enjoyment  we  feel  in 
going  along  a  forest  path,  through  the  entangling  trees ;  but  it 
was  thought  weaiy  work,  we  suppose,  to  listen  to  him  in  the 
House,  where — 

•*  He  went  on  refining, 
And  thought  but  of  speaking  while  they  thought  of  dining." 

But  Chatham,  and  Pitt,  and  Fox,  and  Sheridan,  have  now  all 
to  yield  their  place  to  Burke,  if  it  be  a  question  of  the  enjoy, 
ment  and  instruction  we  gather  from  the  perusal  of  their 
words. 
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**  Give  me  neither  poverty  nor  riches,"  was  Agur's  petition; 
'^  feed  me  with  food  convenient  for  me."  Addison  had  Agur 
in  mind  when  he  discoursed  on  the  relative  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  poverty  and  wealths-humility  and  patience, 
for  example,  industry  and  temperance,  being  very  often  the 
good  qualities  of  a  poor  man ;  while  himianity  and  good- 
nature, magnanimity  and  a  sense  of  honour  are  as  often  the 
qualifications  of  the  rich.  On  the  other  hand,  poverty,  as  the 
Spectator  goes  on  to  show,  is  apt  to  betray  a  man  into  envy, 
riches  into  arrogance :  poverty  is  too  often  attended  with  fraud, 
vicious  compliance,  repining,  murmurs,  and  discontent ;  while 
riches  expose  a  man  to  pride  and  luxury,  a  foolish  elation  of 
heart,  and  too  great  a  fondness  for  the  present  world.  In 
short,  ''  the  middle  condition  is  most  eligible  to  the  man  who 
would  improve  himself  in  virtue ;  as  .  .  .  it  is  the  most 
advantageous  for  the  gaining  of  knowledge.  It  was  upon 
this  consideration  that  Agur  founded  his  prayer,  which,  for 
the  wisdom  of  it,  is  recorded  in  holy  writ  '  Two  things  have 
I  required  of  Thee ;  deny  me  them  not  before  I  die  :  remove 
far  from  me  vanity  and  lies :  give  me  neither  poverty  nor 
riches ;  feed  me  with  food  convenient  for  me :  lest  I  be  full, 
and  deny  Thee,  and  say.  Who  is  the  Lord?  or  lest  I  be  poor, 
and  steal,  and  take  the  name  of  my  God  in  vain. '" 

La  Bruybre  adverts  with  a  sort  of  shudder  to  certain  miseries 
in  the  world  which  the  heart  is  literally  pained  to  hear  of— the 
privations  of  absolute  penury,  the  lack  of  daily  bread  to  those 
who  eye  the  approach  of  winter  with  alarm.  Meanwhile,  poor 
men  are  employed  to  force  the  earth  to  yield  her  fruits  out  of 
season,  for  the  demands  of  the  luxurious ;  and  mere  traders,  de 
simples  bourgeois,  merely  because  they  have  purses  long  enough| 
and  are  purse-proud,  will  swallow   at   a   meal  what  would 
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have  supplied  ample  food  to  a  hundred  families.  Let  whoso 
will,  exclaims  the  French  philosopher,  cope  with  extremities  so 
great :  '^  my  desire  is  to  be,  if  I  may,  neither  altogether  miser- 
able nor  altogether  prosperous:  I  cast  myself  upon  the  middle 
state,  and  there  take  refuge.**  MuUa  pdentibus  Desunt  multa. 
Bme  est  ad  Deus  obtulii  Pared  quod  satis  est  manu.  **  The 
middle  of  humanity  thou  never  knewest,*'  says  Apemantus  to 
Timon,  in  his  savage  sequesterment,  "but  the  extremity  of 
t>oth  ends."  Such  extremes,  like  other  extremes,  meet;  in 
misfortune.  La  Bruyfere's  /e  ne  veux  itre^  si  je  le  puisy  ni  mal- 
heureuxy  ni  heureux^  has  about  it  the  flavour  of  Rosencrantz 
and  Guildenstem's  reply,  or  replies,  to  Hamlet's  greeting, 
"  Good  lads,  how  do  ye  both  ?  " 

"  Ros.      As  the  indiiTerent  children  of  the  earth. 
GuU,     Happy,  in  that  we  are  not  overhappy  ; 

On  fortune's  cap  we  are  not  the  very  button. 
Ham,  Nor  the  soles  of  her  shoe  7 
Ros.      Neither,  my  lord." 

Most  of  US,  as  Charles  Lamb  says,  have  cause  to  be  thank- 
ful for  that  which  is  bestowed;  but  we  have  all,  probably, 
reason  to  be  still  more  grateful  for  that  which  is  withheld,  and 
more  especially  for  our  being  denied  the  sudden  possession  of 
riches.  In  the  Litany,  indeed,  he  reminds  us,  we  call  upon 
the  Lord  to  deliver  us  **  in  all  time  of  our  wealth  ;"  but  how 
few  of  us  are  sincere  in  deprecating  such  a  calamity  !  And  he 
refers  to  Massinger's  Luke,  and  Ben  Jonson's  Epicure  Mam- 
mon, and  Pope's  Sir  Balaam,  and  our  own  daily  observa- 
tion, to  prove  that  the  devil  '*  now  tempts  by  making  rich,  not 
making  poor.*'  But  the  tempter  can  tempt  either  way ;  and 
from  either  kind  of  temptation  it  was  that  Agur  prayed  to  be 
delivered;  prayed,  not  to  be  led  into  that  temptation,  but  to  be 
delivered  from  either  evil.  That  God  would  therefore  vouch- 
safe to  give  him  day  by  day  his  daily  bread,  was  in  effect 
another  clause  in  his  petition  to  be  fed  with  food  convenient 
for  him. 

When  Rasselas  and  the  princess  his  sister  divide  between 
them  the  work  of  observation  they  have  agreed  upon,  his  part 
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it  is  to  try  what  is  to  be  found  in  the  splendour  of  courts,  and 
hers  to  range  the  shades  of  humbler  life.  "  Perhaps,"  surmises 
Nekayah,  "  command  and  authority  may  be  the  supreme  bless- 
ings, as  they  afford  most  opportunities  of  doing  good ;  or, 
perhaps,  what  this  world  can  give  may  be  found  in  the  modest 
habitations  of  middle  fortune ;  too  low  for  great  designs,  and 
too  high  for  penury  and  distress."  Horace  might  not  have 
discouraged  such  a  quest,  but  he  would  have  been  prompt  to 
afRrm  the  issue  : — 

"Auream  qnisquis  mediocritatem 
Diligit,  tutus  caret  obsoleti 
Sordibus  tecti ;  caret  invidendi 
Sobrius  aulA. " 

It  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vevey  and  Clarens  that 
Hazlitty  on  his  Alpine  tour,  penned  this  passage  of  an  optative 
mood :  "This  kind  of  retreat,  where  there  is  nothing  to  surprise, 
nothing  to  disgust,  uniting  the  advantages  of  society  and 
solitude,  of  simplicity  and  elegance,  ...  is  the  only  one 
which  I  should  never  feel  a  wish  to  quit  The  golden  mean  is, 
indeed,  an  exact  description  of  the  mode  of  life  I  should  like 
to  lead,"  and,  he  adds,  "  of  the  style  I  should  like  to  write ; 
but  alas !  I  am  afraid  I  shall  never  succeed  in  either  object  of 
my  ambition."  Some  one  has  said  of  Beckford — ^whose  coffers 
were  as  overflowing  as  Hazlitt's  were  empty  (if  at  least  Hazlitt 
could  be  supposed  to  have  had  coffers) — that  he  was  the  victim 
of  riches,  from  the  day  when  Chatham's  proxy  stood  for  him  at 
the  font  till  the  day  when  he  was  laid  in  his  pink  granite 
sarcophagus ;  and,  that  had  this  victim  of  riches  had  only 
^£"5000  a  year,  and  been  sent  to  Eton,  he  might  have  been 
one  of  the  foremost  men  of  his  time,  and  have  been  as  useful 
in  his  generation  as,  under  his  unhappy  circumstances,  he  was 
useless. 

M.  Guizot,  in  his  idea  of  the  requisites  to  form  an  impartial 
historian,  assigns  the  first  place  to  a  passionless  temperament, 
habits  of  moderation,  and  "  that  middle  station  in  life,  where 
ambition  is  dormant  and  the  pressure  of  want  unknown.''      In 
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this  point  of  view  none  could  be  better  fitted  for  the  oflke 
than  Gibbon.  Gibbon  says,  in  his  Autobiography,  ''My lot 
might  have  been  that  of  a  slave,  a  savage,  or  a  peasant;  nor 
can  I  reflect  without  pleasure  [he  does  not  say  thankfulness] 
on  the  bounty  of  nature  [he  does  not  say,  God],  which  cast  my 
birth,  in  a  free  and  civilized  country,  in  an  age  of  science  and 
philosophy,  in  a  family  of  honourable  rank,  and  decently 
endowed  with  the  gifts  of  fortune."  The  aurea  mediocriias^  the 
golden  mean,  of  that  fortune  was  happiness  to  him,  smce  he 
was  placed  by  it  in  the  circumstances  most  favourable,  on 
M.  Guizot's  showing,  for  acquiring  a  noble  fame.  ^'  My  spirit," 
he  said,  '' would  have  been  broken  by  poverty  and  contempt, 
and  my  industry  might  have  been  relaxed,''  as  Beckford's  was, 
"  in  the  labotir  and  luxury  of  a  superfluous  fortune."  To  be 
the  son  of  a  peer  whose  prosperity,  as  Southey  puts  it,  had 
found  many  admirers,  but  few  parallels,  and  not  to  be  his 
eldest  son,  was,  to  "  the  excellent  Mr.  Boyle  "  a  happiness  that 
he  used  to  mention  with  great  expressions  of  gratitude ;  bis 
birth,  he  said,  "  so  suiting  his  inclinations  and  designs,  that, 
had  he  been  permitted  an  election,  his  choice  would  scarce 
have  altered  God's  judgment  For  as,  on  the  one  side,  a  lower 
birth  would  have  too  much  exposed  him  to  the  inconveniences 
of  a  mean  descent,  ...  so,  on  the  other  side,  .  .  . 
the  being  heir  to  a  great  family  is  but  a  glittering  kind  of 
slavery,  while  obliging  him  to  a  public  entangled  course  of 
life,"  &C.  According  to  George  the  Third,  the  happiest  con- 
dition in  which  an  Englishman  could  be  placed,  was  just  below 
that  wherein  it  would  have  been  necessary  for  him  to  act  as  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  above  that  which  would  have  rendered 
him  liable  to  parochial  duties.  When  Lord  Shelbume  asked 
Mrs.  Priestley,  after  her  return  from  a  brief  experience  of  high 
life  under  circumstances  of  excitement,  how  she  enjoyed  it, 
"  Indeed,  my  lord,"  she  replied,  "  I  find  the  conduct  of  the. 
upper  so  exactly  like  that  of  the  lowest  classes,  that  I  am 
thankful  I  was  bom  in  middle  life."  Mr.  de  Quinceycon- 
gratulated  himself  on  standing,  as  regards  his  pers(Hial  house 
hold,  on  the  very  happiest  tier  in  the  social  scaffolding  for  ail 
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good  influences.  The  prayer  of  Agur  was,  he  expressly  says, 
realized  for  him,  his  brothers,  and  sisters  :  "  that  blessing  we 
had,  being  neither  too  high  nor  too  low."  *  Grateful,  to  the 
hour  of  inditing  his  '^  Autobiographic  Sketches,"  he  declared 
himself  to  be,  that,  amid  luxuries  in  all  things  else,  they  were 
trained  to  a  Spartan  simplicity  of  diet,  that  they  fared,  in  fact, 
veiy  much  less  sumptuously  than  the  servants.  ''And  if  (after 
the  model  of  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius)  I  should  return 
thanks  to  Providence  for  aU  the  separate  blessings  of  my  early 
situation,  these  four  I  would  single  out  as  worthy  of  special 
commemoration — ^that  I  lived  in  a  rustic  solitude,  that  this 
solitude  was  in  England  \  that  my  in&nt  feelings  were  moulded 
by  the  gentlest  of  sisters ;  .  .  .  and  that  I  and  they  were 
dutiful  and  loving  members  of  a  pure,  holy,  and  magnificent 
Church."  With  this,  compare, — ^not  to  say  contrast, — a  parallel 
passage  (for  antagonistic  it  is  not)  from  a  discourse  of  Edward 
Irving's ;  where  he  avers  that,  if  called  upon  to  fix  on  the  con- 
dition, in  the  moral  map  of  the  world,  from  the  King  of  Eng- 
land downwards,  in  which  he  would  prefer  to  be  bom,  for  the 
intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual  advantages  thereof,  he  would 
say,  "  Let  me  be  bom  in  Scotland,  with  the  rank  of  the  farmer, 
and  take  my  place  with  the  multitude,  and  my  chance  with  the 
multitude.  .  .  .  For  I  should  find  there  industry  and 
economy,  patience  under  privations,  a  greater  desire  of  helping 
tiian  of  being  helped,  the  fear  of  God,  and  the  reverence  of 
His  ordinances;  a  well-ordered  household,  affectionate  and 
faithful  parents,  and  strongly  cemented  brotherhood." 
Stands  Scotland  as  it  did  ? 

Quaintly  suggestive  is  what  an  old  writer  says,  that  a  flat 
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High  enough  we  were  to  see  models  of  eood  manners,  of  self- 
re^>ecty  and  of  simple  dignity ;  obscure  enough  to  oe  left  in  the  sweetest 
of  solitudes.  Amply  furnished  with  all-  the  nobler  benefits  of  wealth, 
with  extra  means  ot  health,  of  intellectual  culture,  and  of  elegant  enjoy- 
ment, on  the  other  hand  we  knew  nothing  of  its  social  distinctions.  Not 
depressed  by  the  consciousness  of  privations  too  sordid,  not  tempted  into 
resUesmess  by  the  consciousness  of  privileges  too  aspiring,  we  had  no 
motives  for  shame,  we  had  none  for  pride."-— De  Quincey's  Autobiographic 
SkeUka^  voL  i.,  p.  5. 
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sole  walks  more  sorely  than  a  high-heeled  shoe,  though  it  takes 
from  the  gracefulness  of  the  wearer ;  "  yet,  being  too  low,  it  is 
apt  to  bemire  the  foot  A  little  elevation  is  the  best  mediocrity; 
it  is  both  raised  from  the  earth,  and  sure."  The  old  Scottish 
toast  is  conceived  in  the  same  spirit:  "  May  poortith  ne'er  throw 
us  in  the  dirt,  nor  gould  into  the  high  saddle."  In  medio 
iutissimus  ibis, 

Francis  Jacox. 
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BY  THE  REV.  D.  LONGWILL,  M.A. 

No.  V.     The  Return  of  the  Unclean  Spirit. 

Matthew  xii.  43—45. 

This  portion  of  our  Lord's  conversation  is  the  application 
or  home-thrust  of  His  remarks  upon  the  Pharisees'  captious 
explanation  of  His  power  to  cast  out  devils— that  He  was  in 
league  with  Beelzebub.  It  was  not  He  that  was  in  league 
with  Beelzebub,  but  they  themselves. 

The  unclean  spirit  of  idolatry  had  been  cast  out  from  the 
Jewish  nation  from  the  time  of  the  Babylonish  Captivity. 
Never  after  that  event  did  the  Jews  fall  into  the  sm  of  worship- 
ping idols;  but  they  had  not  received  into  their  hearts  the 
Spirit  of  God,  and  therefore  had  from  that  time  come  under 
the  influence  of  a  spirit  quite  as  blasting  in  its  effect— the 
the  spirit  of  pharisaism,  with  its  exclusive  pride  and  selfish- 
ness. They  were  consequently  none  the  better  for  having  had 
cast  out  from  them  the  evil  spirit,  but  had  become  afflicted 
with  a  more  incurable  form  of  the  malady.  This  was  the 
natural  consequence  of  leaving  the  mind  and  heart  untenanted 
by  its  rightful  and  loving  occupant — God  and  His  Spirit 
"Whenever  the  unclean  spirit  is  gone  out  of  a  man,  he 
walketh  through  dry  places, "   that  is,  desert    places  where 
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there  is  no  water,  where  man  cannot  dwell,  and  therefore 
thought  to  be  the  natural  haunts  of  evil  spirits.  They  seek 
rest  but  never  find  it ;  there  is  no  rest  to  the  wicked.  Then 
he  said,  ''  I  will  return  into  my  house  from  whence  I  came  out. 
When  he  is  come,  he  findeth  it  empty,  swept,  and  adorned," 
ready  for  its  old  occupant,  as  no  other  tenant  has  been  admit- 
ted ;  ''  then  goeth  he,  and  taketh  with  him  seven  other  spirits 
more  wicked  than  himself,  and  they  enter  in  and  dwell  there : 
and  the  last  state  of  that  man  is  worse  than  the  first"  '^  If 
after,"  says  the  Apostle  Peter,  "  they  have  escaped  the  pollu- 
tions of  the  world  through  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  they  are  again  entangled  therein,  and 
overcome,  the  latter  end  is  worse  with  them  than  the  begin- 
ning," etc  (2  Peter  il  20,  22.) 

I.  The  primary  application  of  this  figure  was  to  the  Jewish 
PEOPLE.  This  is  evident  from  the  closing  words  of  our  Lord 
"  Even  so  shall  it  be  also  unto  this  wicked  generation."  It 
refers  either  to  those  who,  in  obedience  to  John's  preaching, 
repented  and  gave  up  their  evil  habits,  but  did  not  receive  the 
teaching  of  Christ,  for  which  John's  preaching  was  but  the  pre- 
paration; or  to  a  period  further  back  in  their  history — the 
casting  out  of  the  evil  spirit  of  idolatry.  From  the  earliest 
period  of  their  history  down  to  the  Babylonish  Captivity,  the 
Jews  were  possessed  with  an  infatuation  for  the  worship  of  false 
gods.  But  after  that  event  we  never  read  of  them  again  fall- 
ing into  their  old  sin.  The  evil  spirit  had  gone  out  of  them, 
but  the  good  spirit  of  their  Father  had  not  entered  into  them ; 
they  hated  idolatry,  but  they  had  not  yet  learned  to  love  the 
true  God.  The  evil  spirit  returning  to  them  found  the  heart 
of  the  nation  empty,  swept  of  the  tendency  to  idolatry,  but 
without  the  love  of  truth  and  holiness.  Entering  into  this 
untenanted  house  he  fills  the  Jews  with  the  evil  spirit  of  self- 
righteousness,  of  Judaistic  Pharisaism,  and  estranges  them 
further  firom  the  true  God  than  they  had  previously  been, 
notwithstanding  all  their  tendency  to  the  worship  of  stocks 
and  stones.  The  last  state  of  that  nation  was  worse  than  the 
first 
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him,  has  powerfully  impressed  his  imaginatioiL  Swearing  and 
lying  and  drinking  have  been  cast  out  under  the  excitement 
of  his  conversion,  so  called.  There  is  no  finding  by  him, 
however,  of  what  the  soul  needs — ^food  for  his  heart  There  is 
no  new  life  running  underneath  the  current  of  the  outward 
change.  In  the  course  of  weeks,  or  months,  or  years  he  begins 
to  feel  the  dull  monotony  of  this  empty  life.  Satan,  coming  to 
his  old  quarters,  finds  them  "  empty,  swept,  and  garnished." 
The  memory  of  past  excitement  or  the  firmness  of  former 
resolutions  will  not  prove  sufficient  to  bar  his  entrance.  His 
goodness  proves  to  be  as  the  morning  cloud  or  as  the  early 
dew.  He  takes  to  his  old  habits,  or,  worse  still,  suits  his  course 
of  evil  conduct  to*his  altered  circumstances — takes  advantage 
of  the  confidence  reposed  in  him,  and  lives  a  life  of  deception 
and  hypocrisy.  Who  shall  deny  that  the  latter  end  of  that 
man  is  worse  than  the  first  ? 

IV.  Let  us  learn  from  this  the  importance  of  seeing  that  our 
RELIGION,  BE  NOT  MERELY  NEGATIVE,  that  we  be  not  Satisfied 
with  casting  out  evil  without  receiving  within  the  peace  and 
joy-giving  presence  of  Christ  and  His  Spirit  "  Casting  out"  is 
good  so  far  as  ii  goes.  But  it  goes  not  far  enough  for  safety, 
does  not  reach  far  enough  to  lay  hold  of  Him  firom  whose 
hands  no  one  shall  ever  be  able  to  pluck  us.  A  ship  has  been 
fitted  out  for  sea.  It  has  a  strong  cable  to  hold  the  anchor, 
but  the  cable  is  short  As  the  vessel  lies  by  the  river  banks,  the 
cable  is  long  enough  to  reach  the  shallow  bottom,  and  strong 
enough  to  hold  the  vessel  firm  against  the  current  But  sailing 
out  to  sea  she  meets  a  storm,  and  makes  for  safe  anchorage  in 
deep  waters.  The  cable  is  then  found  to  be  too  short,  the  anchor 
hangs  helplessly  over  the  ship's  prow  because  it  cannot  reach 
the  bottom.  Good  that  cable  is,  so  far  as  it  goes.  Could  it  go  but 
a  few  fathoms  further,  it  would  hold  the  vessel  in  the  storm,  but 
because  it  does  not  reach  far  enough,  she  is  drifted  on  to  the 
frowning  headland,  and  crushed  to  pieces  by  the  angry  waves. 
And  such  a  hold  do  we  need — a  hold  of  God's  promises,  God's 
love,  His  crucified  Son.  Let  our  heart-roots  reach  to  and  cling  to 
Him,  let  our  anchor  enter  into  that  within  the  veil,  and  when 
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the  winds  are  high  and  the  storm  fierce  we  shall  be  sure  and 
steadfast,  and  not  be  "  castaways." 

Learn  too  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  mga/ive  teaching ; 
casting  out  of  immorality  is  but  a  half-measure.  Morality  is 
insecure  without  religion,  and  religion  is  firuitless  without 
morality.  The  heart  needs  not  only  to  be  emptied  of  evil,  but 
to  be  filled  also  with  good. 

We  give  two  extracts  in  illustration  of  the  tex*-.  / 

''This  important  parable,  in  the  similitude  itself,  sets  forth  to 
us  an  evil  spirit,  driven  out  from  a  man,  wandering,  in  his 
misery  and  restlessness,  through  desert  places,  the  abodes  and 
haunts  of  evil  spirits  (see  Isa.  xiii.  21,  22 ;  xxxiv.  14),  and  at 
last  determining  on  a  return  to  his  foimer  victim,  which  he 
finds  so  prepared  for  his  purposes  that  he  associates  with  him- 
self seven  other  fiends,  by  whom  the  wretched  man  being 
possessed,  ends  miserably.  In  its  interpretation  we  may  trace 
three  distinct  references,  each  full  of  weighty  instruction,  (i) 
The  direct  application  of  the  parable  is  to  ^t  Jewish  people^  and 
the  parallel  runs  thus :  The  old  demon  of  idolatry  brought  down 
on  the  Jews  the  Babylonish  Captivity,  and  was  cast  out  by  it. 
They  did  not  after  their  return  fall  into  it  again,  but  rather 
endured  persecution,  as  under  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  The 
emptying,  sweeping,  and  gaunishing  may  be  traced  in  the 
growtii  of  Pharisaic  hypocrisy  and  the  Rabbinical  schools 
between  the  Return  and  the  coming  of  our  Lord  The  re- 
possession by  the  one,  and  accession  of  seven  other  spirits 
more  malicious  (wotnip&rtpa)  than  the  first,  hardly  needs  expla- 
nation. The  desperate  infatuation  of  the  Jews  adder  our  Lord's 
ascension,  their  bitter  hostility  to  His  Church,  their  miserable 
end  as  a  people,  are  known  to  all.  .  .  .  (2^  Strikingly 
parallel  with  this  runs  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church. 
Not  long  afler  the  Apostolic  times,  the  golden  calves  of 
idolatry  were  set  up  by  the  Church  of  Rome.  What  the 
effect  of  the  Captivity  was  to  the  Jews,  that  of  the  Reformat 
tion  has  been  to  Christendom.  The  first  evil  spirit  has  been 
cast  out  But  by  the  growth  of  hypocrisy,  secularity,  and 
rationalism,  the  house  has  become  empty,  swept,  and  garnished 
— swept  and  garnished  by  the  decencies  of  civilization  and 
discoveries  of  secular  knowledge,  but  empty  6f  living  and 
earnest  ^th.  And  he  must  read  prophecy  but  ill  who  does 
not  see  under  al^  these  seeming  improvements  the  preparation 
for  the  final  development  of  the  man  of  sin,  the  great  re-pos- 
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session,  when  idolatry  and  the  seven  inw/mra  womfpoTtpa  shall 
bring  the  outward  frame  of  so-called  Christendom  to  a  fearful 
end.  (3)  Another  important  fulfilment  of  the  prophetic  para- 
ble may  be  found  in  the  histories  of  individuals.  By  religious 
education  or  impressions,  the  devil  has  been  cast  out  of  a  man ; 
but  how  often  do  the  religious  lives  of  men  spend  themselves 
in  the  sweeping  and  garnishing  (see  Luke  xl  39,  40),  in 
formality  and  hyp>ocrisy,  till  utter  emptiness  of  real  faith  and 
spirituality  has  prepared  them  for  that  second  fearful  invasion 
of  the  Evil  One,  which  is  indeed  worse  than  the  first !  (See 
Heb.  vi.  4-6  ;  2  Peter  ii.  20-22.)"  — Alford. 

"  The  last  state  of  that  roan  is  worse  than  the  first  His 
soul,  before  influenced  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  dilated  and  ex* 
panded  under  its  heavenly  influences,  becomes  more  capable 
of  refinement  in  iniquity,  as  its  powers  are  more  capacious 
than  formerly.  Evil  habits  are  formed  and  strengthened  by 
relapses,  and  relapses  are  multiplied  and  become  more  in- 
curable through  new  habits.'*  — Adam  Clarke. 


Z^t  ^nents»  of  tht  ISiitt  in  ita  fill  mxh  ita 

;futurr. 

BY   EUGENE   BERSIER. 

TRANSLATED     BY     ANNIE     HARWOOD. 

VI. — Nofa  on  the  Scripture  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin, 

A.      OLD  TESTAMENT. 

The  Old  Testament  nowhere  treats  systematically  the  question 
of  the  origin  and  nature  of  evil.  But  on  every  page  it  repre- 
sents moral  evil  or  sin  as  a  universal  fact,  as  innate  in  man, 
and  yet  contrary  to  the  Divine  will.  The  historical  books 
(Gen.  VI.  5  and  xi.  3 ;  t  Kings  viii.  46),  the  Psalms  and  the 
Prophets  (Ps.  xiv.  2,  3 ;  li.  6  and  7 ;  xliii.  2 ;  Jer.  xviL  9), 
Job  (iv.  17-19;  ix.  2;  xiv.  4;  xv.  14;  xxv.  4-6),  the  Pro- 
verbs (xx.  9),  and  Ecclesiastes  (viL  21)  all  agree  on  this  point. 
Some  passages  in  which  God  is  spoken  of  as  urging  man  on 
to  evil,  have  been  made  the  basis  of  a  theory,  that,  in  the 
primitive  religious  conceptions  of  the  Hebrews,  God  was  the 
author  alike  of  evil  and  of  good  Such  a  notion  places  the 
primitive  religion  of  Israel  lower  even  than   Manicheeism^ 
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which  at  least  recognised  two  eternal  principles  in  the  world. 
Let  us  pass  the  texts  referred  to  rapidly  under  review.  In 
Exodus  X.  27  we  read :  "  God  hardened  Pharaoh's  heart  f 
in  Numbers  xxii.  20,  God  is  represented  as  inciting  Balaam 
to  disobedience ;  in  2  Samuel  xxiv.  i,  God  is  said  to  move 
David  to  number  Israel  (in  the  same  narrative,  as  given  in 
I  Chron.  xxi.  i,  this  influence  is  ascribed  to  Satan).  Now 
on  these  passages  I  make  the  following  remarks  : — First  In  all 
three  cases,  Pharaoh,  Balaam,  and  David  are  held  responsible 
for  their  sin,  and  God  rebukes  and  punishes  them  for  it;  which, 
in  a  psychological  point  of  view,  is  absolutely  incompatible 
with  the  notion  that  He  Himself  was  the  determining  cause 
of  their  fault  Second.  In  the  New  Testament,  and  in  the 
teaching  of  Christ  Himself,  we  meet  with  many  similar  pas- 
«  sages,  which  seem  to  attribute  to  God  the  hardening  of 
men's  hearts  (Matt  xiii.  13  ;  John  xii.  40 ;  Rom.  ix. ;  i  Peter 
iL  8),  and  yet  we  are  not  aware  that  any  are  found  to  main- 
tain that,  in  the  view  of  Jesus  Christ  or  His  Apostles,  God 
is  in  any  degree  the  author  of  evil.  The  explanation  of  these 
passages  is  found  in  the  fact  that,  according  to  the  Divine  plan, 
evil  necessarily  produces  evil ;  that  one  wrong  determination 
gives  birth  to  another;  and  that,  to  a  sinner  walking  in  the  path 
of  transgression,  the  will  of  God,  which  was  his  good  and 
salvation,  is  finally  fulfilled  in  his  hardening  and  perdition. 
The  hardening  the  heart  against  God  is,  in  the  first  instance, 
the  act  of  man's  own  will ;  and  it  is  only  ultimately  that  he 
is  made,  even  by  his  wilful  resistance,  to  subserve  the  purposes 
of  God.  Pharaoh,  in  the  commencement,  hardens  himself; 
subsequently,  he  is  spoken  of  in  Scripture  as  hardened  by 
God  (Exod.  vii.  13,  22;  viii.  15,  32;  compared  with  ix.  2 ; 
X.  20,  27).  It  is  impossible,  moreover,  for  a  few  isolated 
passages  like  these — even  could  we  find  no  explanation  of 
them— to  contradict  or  enfeeble  the  one  ruling  idea  of  the 
Bible,  which  is,  that  the  will  of  God  is  the  expression  of 
His  very  nature,  and  that  God,  being  good,  can  will  only 
that  which  is  good.     "  Be  ye  holy,  for  I  am  holy,"  etc. 

In  the  third  chapter  of  Genesis  we  have  an  account  of  the 
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entrance  of  evil  into  humanity.  From  this  narrative,  some  of 
the  details  of  which  are  dearly  symbolical,  but  which,  as  a 
whole,  is  deeply  instructive  and  suggestive,  we  derive  the 
following  lessons : — 

I.  God  is  not  the  author  of  sin. 

II.  Matter  is  not  the  source  of  evil,  as  was  believed  by  all 
antiquity. 

III.  Man  is  not  a  development  of  the  lower  animals,  and 
evil  is  not  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  idea  of  progress. 

IV.  Man  was  subjected  to  an  ordeal  through  which  he  was 
designed  to  rise  from  a  state  of  innocence  to  one  of  voluntary 
and  conscious  holiness. 

V.  Evil  already  existedoutside  the  human  race ;  a  fall  had 
taken  place  in  the  angelic  world,  and  its  consequences  were 
felt  in  the  animal  kingdom — the  serpent  was  the  instrument 
of  the  Tempter.  This  fact  explains  to  us  the  existence  of 
disorder  and  death  upon  earth  prior  to  man's  appearance,  as 
it  is  in  our  day  recorded  by  science. 

VI.  The  fall  of  the  first  pair  entails  the  following  con- 
sequences upon  their  posterity :  The  curse  of  the  earth,  work 
changed  into  weaiy  toil ;  upon  woman,  the  pains  and  perils  of 
child-birth ;  upon  all,  death. 

VII.  Death  is  not  the  normal  condition  of  humanity;  man 
was  primarily  destined  for  eternal  life. 

VIII.  Evil  is  to  be  overcopie  by  the  seed  of  the  woman 
(Gen.  iii.  15). 

Surprise  has  been  expressed  that  the  canonical  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  make  no  allusion  to  the  narrative  of  the  Creation 
and  the  Fall ;  and  the  conclusion  has  been  drawn,  that  this 
"myth"  of  the  first  three  chapters  of  Genesis  was  an  after- 
production  of  the  Jewish  mind.  But  it  may  be  observed 
on  this  point,  that  the  later  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
very  rarely  allude  to  those  of  earlier  date.  There  do  occur, 
however,  in  the  X)ld  Testament,  passages  which  necessarily 
carry  us  back  to  the  teaching  contained  in  the  commence- 
ment of  Genesis. 

Psalm  viiLy  speaking  of  man«  the  child  of  Adam,  uses  this 
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expression:  ''Thou  hast  made  him  a  littl^  lower  than  the 
angels,  and  hast  crowned  him  with  glory  and  honour;  thou 
hast  set  him  over  the  works  of  thy  hands ;  thou  hast  put  all 
things  under  his  feet — all  sheep  and  oxen,  yea,  and  the 
beasts  of  the  field,  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  the  fish  of  the 
sea.''  Here  diere  is  an  evident  allusion  to  the  narrative  in 
Genesis  of  the  creation  of  man.  "  Let  us  make  man  in 
our  image,  after  our  likeness:  and  let  them  have  dominion 
over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and 
over  the  cattle,  and  over  all  the  earth*'  (Gen.  i.  26). 

Job  exclaims  (x.  9),  "  Remember  that  thou  has  made  me 
as  the  clay;  and  wilt  thou  bring  me  into  dust  again  T  (allusion 
to  Gen.  ii  7  :  '^  And  the  Lord  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the 
ground;  and  iiL  19  :  "Dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  thou 
shalt  return.")  Again  in  Job  xxxiii.  4-6  we  read :  "  The 
Spirit  of  God  hath  made  me,  and  the  breath  of  the  Almighty 
hath  given  me  life "  (allusion  to  Gen.  ii.  7  :  "  The  Lord 
breathed  into  man's  nostrils  die  breath  of  life  ").  Isaiah  Ixiv.  8 
contains  a  parallel  allusion:  "But  now,  O  Lord,  thou  art 
our  father ;  we  are  the  clay,  and  thou  our  potter ;  and  we  all 
are  the  work  of  thy  hand."  See  also  Psalm  civ.  30.  In  Isaiah 
htv.  25  we  read :  "  Dust  shall  be  the  serpent's  meat,"  alluding, 
doubtless,  to  Gen.  iiL  14. 

In  £cclesiastes  iii.  20  we  find  :  "  All  are  of  the  dust,  and 
all  turn  to  dust  again ;"  and  in  xii.  7  :  "  Then  shall  the  dust 
return  to  the  earth  as  it  was :  and  the  spirit  shall  return  unto 
God  who  gave  it" 

Again,  in  Job  xxxL  33,  we  have  an  allusion  to  the  story  of 
the  Fall:  "Have  I  covered  my  transgression  as  Adam?" 
And  in  Hosea  vL  7  :  "  But  they  like  Adam  have  transgressed 
the  covenant"*  It  has  also  been  justly  observed,  that  the 
stereotyped  expression  of  the  law  of  Moses,  "dying  thou  shalt 
die,"  is  the  same  as  that  in  Genesis  ii.  17. 

*  Both  these  two  verses  contain  the  same  expression  OHO,  like  Adam, 
Osterrald  translates  literaUy  the  passage  in  Job,  whUe  in  that  in  Hosea 
he  inserts  a  faolty  paraphrase  :  ''They  have  transgressed  my  covenant,  as 
if  it  were  a  man's.**  On  the  other  hand,  Perret  Gentii  translates  literally 
the  passage  in  Hosea,  and  renders  Job's  words  :  "  Have  I  covered  my 
ftnlts  qfUr  the  manner  0/  men  T* 
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No.  15.     JM?  Deaths  from  Benevolence, 

"There  is  that  scattereth,  and  yet  increaseth ;  and  there  is.  that  with 
holdeth  more  than  is  meet,  but  it  tendeth  to  poverty. '' — Prov.  xi.  24. 

Some  professors  of  religion  spend  more  money  for  oysters 
each  year  than  for  the  missionary  cause ;  others  give  more  for 
tickets  to  lectures,  concerts,  new  bonnets,  etc.,  than  for  the 
preacher.  They  are  always  of  the  kind  who  complain  the 
most  about  die  Church,  the  quality  of  the  sermons,  and  the 
coldness  of  the  membership.  Giving  nothing,  or  next  to 
nothing,  for  the  Lord,  they  find  life  an  awkward  thing  to 
them — seldom  paying  with  promptness  their  debts,  or  accu- 
mulating anything  in  the  way  of  property.  As  with  individuals, 
so  with  Churches.  In  refusing  to  give,  they  bring  barrenness 
and  deadness  on  themselves.  Said  one  of  the  most  eminent  of 
laymen  once,  making  a  platform  missionary  address, — "  I  have 
heard  of  Churches  starving  out  from  a  saving  spirit;  but  I  have 
never  heard  of  one  dying  of  benevolence.  And  if  I  could  hear 
of  one  such,  I  would  make  a  pilgrimage  to  it,  by  night,  and  in 
that  quiet  solitude,  with  the  moon  shining  and  the  aged  elm 
waving,  I  would  put  my  hands  on  the  moss-clad  ruins,  and 
\  gazing  on  the  venerable  scene,  would  say,  ^Blessed  are  the  dead 
who  die  in  the  Lord  P  " 


No.  16.     The  Effect  of  Singing  on  the  Preacher. 

•'Singing  and  making  melody  in  your  heart  to  the  Lord.*'— Eph- 
V.  19. 

A  HYMN  sung  lifelessly  just  before  a  preacher  begins  to 
preach,  has  the  effect  frequently  of  killing  him  befoie  the  time. 
A  drag — a  break — a  discord — a  minor-keyed  or  funeral  tune- 
none  but  those  who  have  preached  under  the  circumstances 
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can  tell  hovir  like  pounded  ice  they  fall  on  the  heart     On  the 
contrary,  a  song  from  the  heart — a  melody  that  speaks  to  the 
inward  man — like   an  invisible  giant  of  love,  lifts  the  soul 
and  body !    A  minister  in  America  was  once  called  from  home 
to  officiate  for  a  Sabbath  in  a  cold  and  dreary  church.     When 
he  entered  it,  the  wind  howled  and  windows  clattered.     There 
was  no  stove ;  a  few  persons  in  the  church  were  beating  their 
hands  and  feet  to  keep  them  from  freezing.    He  asked  himself, 
"  Can  I  preach  ?    Of  what  use  can  it  be  ?    Can  any  of  these 
few  people  sing  the  words,  if  I  read  a  hymn  ?"     He  concluded 
to  make  a  trial,  and  read,  "  Jesus,  lover  of  my  soul."     "  They 
commenced,**  remarks  he  in  narration,  ''and  the  sound  of  a 
single  female  voice  has  followed  me  with  an   indescribably 
pleasing  sensation  ever  since,  and  probably  will  while  I  live. 
The  voice,  intonation,  articulation,  and  expression  seemed  to 
me  perfect     I  was  warmed  inside  and  out,  and  for  the  time 
was  lost  in  rapture.     I  had  heard  of  the  individual  and  voice 
before ;  but  hearing  it  in  this  dreary  situation  made  it  doubly 
grateful     Never  did  I  preach  with  more  satisfaction  to  myself; 
and  from  this  incident  I  learned  two  lessons— first,  the  import- 
ance of  the  voice  and  heart  speaking  together ;  and,  second, 
never  to  be  discouraged  from  unfavourable  appearances,  but,  v 
where  duty  calls,  go  to  work  cheerfully,  without  wavering." 


No.  17.     He  that  Waterdh  shall  be  Watered. 
"He  that  watereth  shall  be  watered  also  himself." — Pro  v.  xi.  25. 

If  we  give  so  much  we  shall  exhaust  our  resources,  is 
a  common  remark.  Don't  be  afraid  of  that,  my  friend. 
See  that  Uttle  fountain  yonder — away  yonder  in  the  distant 
mountain,  shining  like  a  thread  of  silver  through  the  thick 
copse,  and  sparkling  like  a  diamond  in  its  healtliful  activity. 
It  is  hurrying  on  with  tinkling  feet  to  bear  its  tribute  to  the 
river.  See,  it  passes  a  stagnant  pool,  and  the  pool  hails  it. 
*•  Whither  away,  master  streamlet?"  "I  am  going  to  the  river,  to 
bear  this  cup  of  water  God  has  given  me."   "  Ah !  you  are  very 
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foolish  for  that ;  yoall  need  it  bef(H«  the  summer  is  over.  It 
has  been  a  backward  spring,  and  we  shall  have  a  hot  summer 
to  pay  for  it — )rou  will  dry  up  then."  "Well,"  says  the  streamlet, 
"if  I  am  to  die  so  soon,  I  had  better  work  while  the  day 
lasts.  If  I  am  likely  to  lose  this  treasure  from  the  heat,  I 
had  better  do  good  with  it  while  I  have  it"  So  on  it  went, 
blessing  and  rejoicing  in  its  course.  The  pool  smiled  com- 
placently at  its  own  superior  foresight,  and  husbanded  all  its 
resources,  letting  not  a  drop  steal  away.  Soon  the  midsummer 
heat  came  down,  and  it  fell  upon  the  little  stream.  But  the 
trees  crowded  to  its  brink,  and  threw  out  their  sheltering 
branches  over  it  in  the  day  of  adversity,  for  it  brought  refresh- 
ment and  life  to  them ;  and  the  sun  peeped  through  the 
branches,  and  smiled  complacently  upon  its  dimpled  face, 
and  seemed  to  say,  "  It  is  not  in  my  heart  to  harm  jrou  ;" 
and  the  birds  sipped  its  sQver  tide,  and  sang  its  praises ;  the 
flowers  breathed  their  perfume  upon  its  bosom;  the  beasts  of 
the  freld  loved  to  linger  by  its  banks ;  the  husbandman's  eye 
sparkled  with  joy  as  he  looked  upon  the  line  of  verdant  beauty 
that  marked  its  course  through  his  fields  and  meadows — and 
so  on  it  went,  blessing  and  blessed  of  all. 

God  saw  that  the  little  stream  never  exhausted  itself  It 
emptied  its  full  cup  into  the  river,  and  the  river  bore  it  on  to 
the  sea,  and  the  sea  welcomed  it,  and  the  sun  smiled  upon  the 
sea,  and  the  sea  sent  up  its  incense  to  greet  the  sun,  and  the 
clouds  caught,  in  their  capacious  bosoms,  the  incense  from  the 
scli.  .imi  iliL-  winds,  liki.-  waiting  steeds,  caught  the  chariots 
of  the  clouijs  aiii]  bore  tiiem  away — away  to  the  very  moun- 
uin  that  ga\c  the  liltic  fountain  birth ;  and  there  they  tipped 
the  brimming  cup,  and  poured  the  grateful  baptism  down.  And 
so  God  saw  to  it,  iliat  the  little  fountain,  though  it  gave  so 
fully  and  so  freely,  never  ran  dry. 

And  where  was  the  prudent  pool?    Alasl  in  its  inglorious 

inactivity  it  grew  sickly  and  pestilei>tial.     The  beasts  of  the 

field  put  their  Hps  to  it,  but  turned  away  without  drinking. 

"^e  breeze  stooped  and  kissed  it  by  mistake,  but  caught  the 

ria  in  the  contact,  and  carried  the  ague  through  the  region, 
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and  the  inhabitants  caught  it  and  had  to  move  away.  And  at 
last  the  very  frogs  cast  their  venom  upon  it  and  deserted  it, 
and  Heaven,  in  mercy  to  man,  smote  it  with  a  hotter  breath 
and  dried  it  up. 


No.  18.     How  to  win  Sou/s. 
"He  that  winneth  souls  is  wise." — Prov.  xi.  30. 

There  is  a  difference  between  winning  and  driving;  and  one 
of  the  commonest  mistakes  of  the  pulpit  is  the  confounding 
of  the  two,  and  indulging  in  a  fault-finding,  censorious  spirit, 
instead  of  the  opposite.  Ministers  may  find  many  things  going 
wrong  in  their  Churches,  their  members  becoming  lukewarm 
and  worldly-minded,  indulging  in  practices  inconsistent  with 
their  profession,  and  that  hinder  the  cause  of  Christ ;  and  they 
rail  out  against  them  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath,  and  wonder 
that  their  tirades  do  not  check  these  evils — that  they  continue 
just  as  bad,  or  become  even  worse  than  they  were  before. 
They  feel  that  ministerial  faithfulness  requires  that  they  should 
bear  testimony  against  the  sins  of  their  flocks,  and  endeavour 
to  induce  them  to  forsake  them;  and  so  it  does,  but  they 
mistake  the  best  method  of  doing  it  Churches,  in  this 
matter,  are  very  much  like  families.  They  may  be  governed 
and  moulded  by  kindness  and  affection,  but  not  by  scolding 
and  fault-finding.  When  affection  is  at  the  helm  of  a  family, 
and  beams  out  in  every  look  and  action  of  its  head;  when 
sorrow,  rather  than  anger,  is  depicted  in  the  countenance, 
when  any  of  its  members  do  wrong,  the  family  can  be  very 
easily  corrected,  in  all  ordinary  cases.  But  when  petulance 
and  railing  follow  each  other  in  quick  succession,  and  the 
members  come  to  feel  that  they  will  be  scolded  and  harshly 
found  fault  with  for  every  little  error  they  may  fall  into,  all 
£aniily  government  soon  comes  to  an  end.  The  head  of  the 
family  loses  all  power  to  mould  it  Just  so  it  is  with  Churches. 
They  may  be  persuaded,  encouraged,  and  reasoned  into  almost 
any  thing  that  is  proper,  but  they  can  be  scolded  and  driven 
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4iito  nothing.   Said  the  sweet-tempered  Chrislian  poet,  Cowper, 
in  a  letter  to  the  Rev.  John  Newton, — 

''No  man  was  ever  scolded  out  of  his  sins.  The  heart, 
corrupt  as  it  is,  and  because  it  is  so,  grows  angiy  if  it  be  not 
treated  with  some  management  and  good  manners,  and  scolds 
again.  A  surly  mastiff  may  bear  perhaps  to  be  poked,  though 
he  will  growl  even  under  the  operation,  but  if  you  touck 
him  roughly  he  will  bile.  There  is  no  grace  that  the  spirit  d 
self  can  counterfeit  with  more  success  than  a  religious  zeaL  A 
man  thinks  that  he  is  skilfully  searching  the  hearts  of  others, 
when  he  is  only  gratifying  the  malignity  of  his  own;  and 
charitably  supposes  his  hearers  destitute  of  all  grace,  that  he 
may  shine  the  more  in  his  own  eyes  by  comparison.  When 
he  has  performed  this  notable  task,  he  wonders  that  they  are 
not  converted.  He  has  given  it  to  them  soundly,  and  if  they 
do  not  tremble  and  confess  that  God  is  in  them  in  truth,  he 
gives  them  up  as  reprobate,  incorrigible,  and  lost  for  ever. 
But  a  man  that  loves  me,  if  he  sees  me  in  error,  will  pity 
roe,  and  endeavour  calmly  to  convince  me  of  it,  and  persuade 
me  to  forsake  it.  If  he  has  great  and  good  news  to  tell  me,  he 
will  not  do  it  angrily  and  in  much  heat  and  discomposure  of 
spirit  It  is  not,  therefore,  easy  to  conceive  on  what  ground  a 
minister  can  justify  a  conduct  which  only  proves  that  he  does 
not  understand  his  errand.  The  absurdity  of  it  would  certainly 
strike  him,  if  he  were  not  himself  deluded." 

Sharp  rebuke  is  sometimes  necessary  and  useful,  but  all 
other  means  should  be  tried  before  it  is  resorted  to.  And 
when  we  who  preach  the  Gospel  fail  in  our  attempts  to  reform 
our  hearers,  we  ought  not,  at  once,  to  settle  down  in  a  state  of 
self-satisfaction  with  our  own  efforts,  and  lay  all  the  blame  on 
the  depravity  of  others,  and  not  our  own.  It  is  possible  that 
we  may  not  have  approached  them  in  a  right  spirit,  and  plied 
them  with  the  proper  motives,  and  if  so,  we  may  be  as  much  to 
blame  as  they  are. 

Two  clergymen  were  settled  in  their  youth  in  contiguous 
parishes.  The  congregation  of  the  one  had  become  very  much 
broken  and  scattered,  while  that  of  the  other  remained  large 
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and  strong.  At  a  ministerial  gathering,  Dr.  A.  said  to  Dr.  B., 
*'  Brother,  how  has  it  happened,  that  while  I  have  laboured  as 
diligently  as  you  have,  and  preached  better  sermons,  and  more 
of  them,  my  parish  has  been  scattered  to  the  winds,  and  yours 
remains  strong  and  unbroken  ?  '*  Dr.  B.  facetiously  replied, 
"  Oh,  1*11  tell  you,  brother.  When  you  go  fishing,  you  first  get 
a  great  rough  pole  for  a  handle,  to  which  you  attach  a  large 
cod  line,  and  a  great  hook,  and  twice  as  much  bait  as  the  fish 
can  swallow.  With  these  accoutrements,  you  dash  up  to  the 
brook,  and  throw  in  your  hook,  with,  '  There,  bite,  you  dogs  ! ' 
Thus,  you  scare  away  all  the  fish.  When  /  go  fishing,  I  get  a 
little  switching  pole,  a  small  line,  and  just  such  a  hook  and  bait 
as  the  fish  can  swallow.  Then  I  creep  up  to  the  brook,  and 
gently  slip  them  in,  and  /  twitch  *em  out,  and  twitch  *em  out  till 
my  basket  is  fulL^ 


No.  19.  -^  Kind  Tone  in  the  Preacher. 

"  Pleasant  woixis  are  as  an  honeycomb,  sweet  to  the  soul,  and  health  to 
the  bones.'*— Prov.  xvl  24. 

The  law  of  kindness  may  be  violated  in  the  tones  of  the 
voice.  There  is  no  power  in  nature  more  mysterious,  none 
that  operates  with  greater  certainty,  than  that  of  the  innumer- 
able intonations  of  which  the  human  voice  is  capable.  In  a 
tone,  grief  becomes  irresistibly  eloquent,  hate  suggests  the 
deadly  poison  of  the  dreaded  basilisk,  love  unmans,  and 
beauty  transports.  It  is  not  the  words  of  the  mother,  for 
many  long  months,  that  make  her  babe  feel  that  the  heart 
of  love  is  its  cradle,  and  the  lessons  of  discipline  its  lot.  '^  Not 
so  much  what  my  mother  said  to  me,  as  the  way  she  said  it,'' 
was  once  remarked  to  the  writer  by  a  despairing  young  man,  • 
who  had  sadly  strayed  fi'om  the  precepts  of  the  parental  roof. 
"  Oh,"  said  he,  as  the  great  tears  coursed  down  his  cheeks, 
**  the  way  my  mother  said  that  last  thing  to  me !  The  tones  of 
her  voice  murmur  this  moment  in  my  ear  !"  Is  there,  then,  no 
moral  power  in  the  tone  of  a  word  ?    As  well  deny  to  music 
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its  channs,  to  die  rose  its  odour,  to  the  sky  its  beauty.  Says 
Whitefietd,  "  I  carefully  sought  out  those  acceptable  tones  that 
won  like  a  spell  upon  the  heart,  even  when  the  words  were 
unremembered,"  So  wonderfully  modulated  was  Whitefield's 
voice,  that  Garrick  said,  "  he  could  make  men  either  laugh  or 
cry,  by  pronoundng  the  word  Mesopotamia." 
"  ItU  words,  thcT  h»d  so  tw«el  t,  flow, 
And  spoke  the  truth  so  richly  w«ll. 
They  fell  lik«  heiveii'i  serencsl  mow, 
And  all  wM  brightness  where  they  felL" 
The  power  which  appropriate  intonations  have  upon  our  own 
moral  emotions,  and  the  influence,  again,  which  these  moral 
emotions  have  to  produce  thought,  should  suggest  a  valuable 
lesson  to  every  Christian  minister.  The  man  who  is  always 
talking  gruffly,  and  in  harsh  tones,  may  think  strongly,  but  he 
will  think  roughly.  Like  the  picture  of  the  artist,  which 
becomes  more  accurate  and  mellowed  by  age,  so  the  sound  of 
one's  own  voice  is  an  imperceptible  educator  of  his  taste. 
Much  of  the  harshness  of  tone  of  which  we  are  now  speaking, 
and  which  vacillates  between  the  scold  and  hoarseness, 
undoubtedly  arises  &om  that  common  fault  of  the  pulpit,  of 
pitching  the  voice  at  once  on  one  key,  and  keeping  it  there, 
only  with  increased  or  diminished  percussion,  through  an  entire 
discourse.  The  preacher  who  corrects  this  fault  does  vastly 
more  than  achieve  an  important  intellectual  victory.  He 
increases  mightily  his  power  of  persuasiveness.  He  studies  the 
elocution  of  moral  emotions.  He  learns  to  speak  kindly  in 
public  There  might  have  been  the  absence  of  all  unkindness 
before.  But  now  there  is  the  presence  of  that  potent  charm. 
We  appeal  to  the  experience  of  brethren.  How  often  have 
Wc  regretted,  even  while  preaching,  that  our  voice  was  so  litde 
ill  harmony  with  what  we  really  felt  and  desired  to  teach ! 
"  Ma,"  said  the  little  girl  to  her  mother,  oh  returning  from 
Ciiurch,  "  I  like  our  preacher  when  he  comes  to  see  us,  but  I 
don't  like  to  hear  him  preach."  On  being  asked  why,  the 
response  was,   "His  preaching  sounded  like  scolding  all  the 
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^os(ttfons(  on  aomt  of  t^e  J^elt'ContauteH 

Cf)aptei:s(  of  tbt  SAIe. 

There  are  some  chapters  of  Holy  Scripture  which  stand 
separate  and  apart,  as  containing  within  themselves  the  entire 
fulness  of  the  Gospel  and  of  all  the  essential  truths  of  Revela- 
don.  We  need  not  mention  them  here,  but  they  are  such  as 
have  been  very  especially  dear  to  believers  in  all  ages,  their 
?oice  and  their  ground  of  assurance  are  so  firm,  and  they  are 
so  full,  not  less  of  strong  reasons  than  strong  consolations.  We 
purpose  from  time  to  time  to  introduce  expositions  of  some  of 
these  chapters,  and  commence  with  one  of  the  most  especially 
glorious. 

THE  EIGHTH  CHAPTER  OF  ROMANS. 

The  chapter  divides  itself,  or  may  be  safely  divided,  into 
three  parts;  first,  from  w.  i  to  17,  the  law  of  the  divine  life 
mman;  second,  from  18  to  30,  the  strife  of  nature  and  the 
consolarions  to  believing  hearts;  third,  from  31  to  39,  the 
promises  and  triumphal  conquests  of  grace  over  time  and  in 
eternity.    The  subject  therefore  of  the  first  exposition  is — 

THE   LAW  OF  THE  DIVINE  LIFE   IN   MAN. 

Verses  i — 17. 

Verse  i.  "  T^^e  is  therefore  now  no  condemnation  to  them 
which  are  in  Christ  Jesus^  who  walk  not  after  the  fleshy  hut  after 
the  SpiritP  In  this  chapter  the  Apostle  is  drawing  near  to 
the  close  of  his  argument,  it  is  in  fact  its  conclusion ;  he  has 
been  reciting  logically  the  story  of  the  condemnation  of  the 
race  and  the  doom  of  sin,  as  in  chapter  vi.  23,  ^^The  wages  of 
m  is  death  /"  The  previous  chapter,  the  seventh,  has  been  a 
note  of  despair,  "  Who  shall  deliver  mef^'  Then  follows  the 
ezdamation,  ''/  thank  God  [deliverance  comes]  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord^*^  this  gives  the  emphasis  to  '*  therefore ; "  and 
what  a  triumphant  clarion  peal  it  is — ^^  There  is  no  condem- 
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nation^  It  is  a  divine  sentence,  it  is  the  fruit  of  justification, 
"There  were,"  says  an  old  writer,  "flames  of  wrath,  there 
are  rivers  of  joy ;  the  soul  was  afraid  of  a  lake  that  bums,  it 
rejoices  in  a  paradise  that  refreshes ;  there  was  a  roll  full  of 
curses  to  seize  upon  me,  there  is  a  gospel  full  of  blessings 
offered  to  me."  Hitherto,  "  Oh  to  be  free  from  the  body  of 
this  deathr  or  this  body  of  death,  has  been  the  cry  of  the 
man,  the  cry  of  nature  eVfen,  which  testifies  that— 

"  Unless  above  himself  he  can 
Erect  himself,  how  mean  a  thing  is  roan." 

This  is  reflection;  but  there  is  a  prayer  which  rises  higher, 
exclaiming, — 

<*And  oh  for  a  man  to  be  born  in  me, 
That  the  man  I  am  may  cease  to  be." 

That  man  bom  in  us  is  the  Saviour,  as  the  Apostle  says,  "/ 
thank  God  through  fesus  Christ  our  Lord.""  So  that  here  we 
have  at  once  the  happiness  of  the  soul  resting  on  the  righteous- 
ness which  is  by  faith ;  that  is,  however  we  may  otherwise  com- 
prehend it,  the  entire,  unreserved,  and  immediate  dependence 
of  the  believer  on  Christ  Many  versions  omit  the  last  part 
of  the  verse,  "who  walk  not,"&c.;  but  it  is  included  in  fact 
in  the  following  verses,  and  it  is  certainly  the  condition  of  all 
in  Christ,  such  is  their  walk.  Our  union  with  Christ  is  the 
cause  of  a  holy  life.  Walk,  in  the  New  Testament,  is 
generally  applied  to  voluntary  motion,  a  happy  movement 
of  the  will;  it  is  a  continual  motion,  then,  to  godliness, 
but  not,  as  one  says,  like  a  horse  in  a  mill,  a  perpetual  going 
round  but  never  going  forward ;  but,  he  remarks,  as  in  walk- 
ing there  seems  to  be  an  emulation  between  the  feet  to  be  one 
before  the  other,  so  in  Christ  Jesus  there  will  certainly  be  a 
striving  day  by  day  to  walk  as  He  would  have  us  walk. 

Verse  2.      "  For  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus 
hath  made  me  free  (set  me  free,  Alford  reads,)  from  the  law  of 
sin  and  death!'    Everything  depends  on  the  law  beneath  which 
we  live ;  manifestly  there  are  two  laws,  a  law  of  descent,  a 
law  of  ascent ;  sin  and  death,  spirit  and  life.  Sin,  like  death,  is 
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a  tyrant  Elnathan  Parr  •  says,  "  A  snake  may  be  so  han- 
dled by  taking  out  the  sting  or  teeth,  that  it  cannot  hurt  us 
though  it  touch  us,  yet  we  abhor  it  for  the  nature  of  it,  and 
are  afraid  to  have  it  come  near  us,  and  it's  but  our  fear ;  so  sin 
is  in  such  sort  handled  by  our  Saviour  Christ,  that  though  it 
touch  us  and  hiss  at  us,  yet  it  cannot  hurt  us.  As  sin  and 
death  could  not  hurt  Christ,  so  neither  can  they  hurt  us  \  but,  as 
Adonibezek,  having  his  hands  and  feet  manacled  and  being  in 
chains,  could  not  damage  Israel,  so  neither  can  sin  us.*'  But 
then  it  is  the  personal  pronoun  which  gives  the  comfort,  "»i^/" 
^^  Hath  set^  or  made^  ue  frec^*  Bound  assuredly  some  men 
are,  led  captive;  ^^Eor  of  whom  a  man  is  overcome,  of  the  same 
is  he  brought  in  bondage,'^  The  law  of  sin  is  a  tyrant  and  a 
jailor ;  the  sweet  law  of  grace  sets  free  our  tastes,  and  setting 
before  us  an  open  door,  says,  ^^  There  is  no  condemnation,  walk 
forthr 

Verses  3,  4.  "  For  what  the  law  could  not  do,  in  that  it  7vcu 
weak  through  the  flesh,  God  sending  His  own  Son  in  the  likeness 
of  sinful  flesh,  and  for  sin  (or  by  a  sacrifice  for  sin),  condemned 
sin  in  the  flesh:  that  the  righteousness  of  the  law  might  be  fulfilled 
in  us,  who  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit "  Once 
more  the  Law!  How  necessary  to  attain  to  a  clear  understand- 
ing of  this  law,  which  presses  upon  our  natures  like  a  ponderous 
weight  How  is  it  that  I  have  been  brought  into  this  strange 
relation  ?  Nature,  which  is  almost  the  synonym  of  that  law 
of  which  the  Apostle  speaks,  will  not  help  me ;  there  is  that 
which  nature  cannot  do.  It  is  no  imputation  of  discredit  to  a 
beautiful  wood-engraver,  that  he  cannot  carve  out  one  of  his 
delicate  designs  from  a  piece  of  rotten  stick.  The  law  of 
God  is  holy,  beautiful,  and  good,  it  is  an  admirable  carver, 
but  it  is  "  weak  through  the  flesh,*'  that  is,  through  the  infir- 
mities in  the  will  and  the  character;  and  here  you  see  the 
grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  He  was  not  weak 
through  the  flesh,    not  weak  in  holiness    or    in  sufficiency 

•  •'The  works  of  that  faithful  and  painful  preacher,  Mr.  Elnathan  Parr, 
ainister  in  Suffolk.  '*    London,  1 65 1 . 
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for  the  work  givcD  Him  to  do;  on  the  contiai;,  although 
He  was  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,  and  bore  a  proper 
manhood,  taking  our  passions  and  intimities  in  their  natural 
but  not  in  their  sinful  state,  as  it  is  written,  "He  wat  in 
ali  things  like  us,  btU  witlumi  sin."  And  so  there  is  no  con- 
demnatioD,  because  He  condemned  sin  in  the  flesh.  It  is  not 
imperfection  in  law,  but  in  him  who  is  subject  to  the  law,  which 
makes  it  fatal :  hence  the  law  says  to  a  prisoner  at  the  bar,  I 
can  do  nothing  for  you,  I  can  try  you,  and  if  you  prove  your- 
self innocent  I  can  acquit  you ;  but  if  yon  are  proved  guilty  I 
shall  condemn  you.  There  is  no  comfort  in  this  mere  law. 
Behave  properly  with  the  fire,  and  it  will  warm  you ;  otherwise 
it  will  infallibly  bum  you.  Behave  well  with  the  water,  it  will 
refresh  you ;  otherwise  it  will  assuredly  drown  yoiL  And  so 
with  the  righteousness  of  law — behave  in  a  holy  manner  with 
it,  and  it  will  sustain  you ;  otherwise  it  will  assuredly  damn  you. 
"  O  wretched  man  that  I  ami"  said  the  Apostle  beneath  such 
thoughts  as  these.  But  how  wonderful  this  is,  that  we  should 
be  made  to  fill  up  the  whole  measure  of  the  holy  law ;  yet 
surely  the  most  perfect  and  advanced  believers  do  not  this, 
and  therefore  the  whole  merit  must  belong  to  Christ  And  it 
is  not  said  that  it  may  be  fiifilled  by  us,  but  in  us ;  and  this 
answers  to  what  our  Lord  said,  "  If  any  man  wiUs,  he  shall  kmrw 
of  the  dodrine  whether  it  be  of  God."  As  Hooker  says,  "Itisa 
childish  cavil,  that  we  tread  all  Christian  virtues  under  our  feet, 
and  require  nothing  in  Christians  but  faith,  because  we  teach 
that  faith  alone  justifies :  faith  is  the  only  hand  which  putteth 
on  Christ  unto  justification ;  and  Christ  the  only  garment  which, 
being  so  put  on,  covereth  the  shame  of  defiled  nature,  hideth 
the  imperfection  of  our  works,  and  preserveth  us  blameless  in 
the  sight  of  God  "  Righteousness  fulfilled  in  those  who  walk 
as  He  would  have  us  walk  ;  as  Chrysostom  says,  "  Christ  gives 
till.'  Li.nvn,  but  to  retain  it  when  given  is  yours."  Fulfilled, 
whic  I.  la  also  filled  full ;  thus  we,  who  seem  to  be  quite  out  of 
Ihi:  Divine  order,  filled  full  of  all  unrighteousness,  of  all  evil 
thoiii;]>is  and  works,  shall  be  translated  into  the  Divine  order. 
Gild's  kingdom  of  joy  and  peace.     What  a  deep  word  Forgive- 
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ness  is,  when  it  expresses  what  Christ  has  done  for  us,  and  what 
He  is  still  doing  in  us  ! 

Verse  5.  ^^For  they  that  are  after  the  flesh  do  mind  the  things 
of  the  flesh;  but  they  that  are  after  the  Spirit  the  thirds  of  the 
Spirit^  How  expressive  !  this  first  order  of  character  trans- 
fers to  the  region  of  mind  all  the  things  of  the  lower  world  of 
sensation ;  they  are  after  the  flesh,  that  is  their  walk — thought 
flies  after  the  flesh,  meditation  ruminates  it,  desire  hungers  for 
it,  delight  satiates  itself  in  it  So  sdso  those  that  are  after 
the  Spirit — ^the  whole  mind  is  fixed  upon  its  exultation  and  hope. 
Flesh  and  spirit  are  contrary  the  one  to  the  other;  iron  and 
clay  are  not  more  so ;  how  badly  they  hang  together,  even  at 
the  best  Everything  lives  after  its  kind  ;  the  horse  in  the  pas- 
ture, the  fish  in  the  river,  as  Elnathan  Parr  says  :  "  Waterfowls 
hatched  under  a  land-fowl  may  remain  awhile  with  their  some- 
time mother,  but  they  soon  betake  them  to  the  water  again.'* 
There  are  those  who  attempt  to  carry  the  mind  of  the  flesh  even 
into  a  religious  life,  as  Plutarch  laughs  at  some  who  wished  to 
be  thought  as  wise  as  Plato,  and  yet  were  not  indisposed  but 
glad  to  be  reputed  merry  fellows  in  their  cups  with  Alexander. 
"  But,"  says  Parr  again,  "  we  cannot  be  a  lion  in  the  forest,  and 
a  little  dog  in  the  lady's  lap. 

Verse  6.  "  For  to  be  carnally  minded  is  death ;  but  to  be 
spiritually  minded  is  life  and  peace,^^  The  opposite  lives  have 
opposite  destinations — death  the  declivity,  life  the  acclivity.  Both 
death  and  life  we  take  to  be  inexpressible,  who  can  define  01 
describe  the  one  or  the  other ;  but  the  spiritual  mind  knows 
that  it  is  ascending  to  life,  the  carnal  mind  does  not  know  that 
the  ways  of  death  are  there.  He  does  not  sin  that  he  may  die, 
any  more  than  the  murderer  murders  that  he  may  be  hung,  or 
the  thief  steals  that  he  may  be  transported  j  but  it  has  been 
truly  said,  and  often  said,  men  seeking  for  one  thing  may 
chance  to  find  another.  The  boy  sought  his  pleasure  who  played 
truant,  and  he  found  a  thrashing.  So  of  the  fleshly  mind,  it 
seeks  one  thing — its  own  gratification,  whatever  that  may  be, 
but  it  finds  another  thing — death ;  and  hence,  in  the  Bible  lan- 
guage in  general,  a  wicked  man  is  synonymous  with  a  fool,  he 
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is  inconsiderate  and  thoughtless ;  the  flesh  is  like  a  blind  pilot 
to  the  soul  What  is  the  argument  of  the  Apostle  ?  There  is 
deadly  danger  in  the  wisdom  of  the  flesh,  therefore,  says  Paul, 
when  giving  an  account  of  his  conduct  immediately  following 
his  conversion,  "  /  amnsdltd  not  with  flesh  and  blood,^^  How 
differently  they  will  argue,  these  two,  Flesh  and  Spirit  Listen 
to  their  arguments  in  any  case,  in  misunderstanding  with  our 
friends,  in  quarrels.  What  does  the  Flesh  say  ?  Be  revenged, 
be  bitter,  be  harsh  and  unforgiving.  And  what  does  the  Spirit 
say  ?  Be  gentle,  forbearing ;  be  meek.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
detect  the  opposite  reasoners. 

Verses  7, 8.  ^^ Because  the  carnal  mind  isenmity  against  God:  for 
it  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  God^  neither  indeed  can  be.  So  then 
they  that  are  in  tlte  flesh  cannot  plecLse  God^  All  this  follows  as 
a  matter  of  course.  Death  is  no  part  of  the  nature  of  God, 
God  is  life ;  whatever,  therefore,  seeks  to  escape  from  Him, 
escapes  from  life.  *^^And  they  that  are  in  the  flesh  /"  What  an 
expression  it  is !  as  if  immersed  in  some  corrupt  sea ;  as  if 
immured  in  some  dungeon  cell  In  the  flesh,  mind  and  soul  then 
have  sunk  down  to  that,  as  John  says,  ^^The  whole  world  lieth 
in  wickedness^^  And  this  is  the  state  of  eimiity  with  God,  and 
God  is  at  enmity  with  it ;  those  who  are  in  it  '^  cannot  please 
Godr  They  cannot^  the  mind  does  not  turn  that  way.  Things 
may  be  good  in  themselves,  but  drift  altogether  into  an  evil 
way ;  wisdom  and  wit  and  learning  are  good,  but  if  they  are  in  the 
flesh,  or  work  in  the  mind  of  the  flesh,  what  bitterness  they 
evince.  They  were  learned  Priests  and  Scribes  and  refining 
Sadducees,  who  brought  about  our  Saviour's  crucifixion ;  and 
learning  and  eloquence  opposed  themselves  to  Paul.  Thus  a 
man  may  be  learned  and  liberal  and  have  many  beautiful 
things  in  nature,  and  yet  not  please  God.  The  cloth  which 
might  make  a  good  coat  may  be  spoilt  in  the  cutting,  and  the 
timber  which  might  be  used  to  build  the  house  may  be  flawed 
in  the  sawing.  ^^  Please  God.^^  It  is  a  sweet  and  blessed  expres- 
sion, to  be  one  with  Him,  to  hold  an  ungrieved  spirit  in  the 
heart,  then  there  is  no  remorse,  no  evil  memory  haunts  the 
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soul,  no  dark  and  evil  knowledge  scowls,  the  heart  is  sprinkled 
from  the  evil  conscience, 

**  And  soft  and  silent  as  the  shades. 
The  nightly  minutes  gently  move.** 

"Lord,"  says  one  of  our  sweet  singers — 

'*  Lord,  how  secure  and  blest  are  they 
Who  feel  the  joys  of  pardoned  sin ; 
Should  storms  of  wrath  shake  earth  and  sea. 
Those  minds  have  heaven  and  peace  within. 

**  They  look  beyond  to  the  heavenly  hills. 
Whence  streams  of  living  pleasures  flow ; 
And  longing  hopes  and  cheerful  smiles 
Sit  undisturbed  upon  their  brow." 

Such  life  of  joy  and  peace  is  the  property  of  those  who  "  please 
God;"  and  this  is  the  very  condition  described  in  the  following 
verses. 

Verse  9.  ^BiU  ye  are  not  in  the  fleshy  but  in  the  Spirit^  if  so 
be  that  the  Spirit  of  God  dwell  in  you,*^  This  suggests  a  very 
different  picture  to  the  mind.  Just  now  we  had  that  of  those 
who  were  wallowing  in  the  flesh,  prone  in  the  flood  of  their 
own  corruptions;  here  we  have  the  wonderfully  different 
picture  of  the  Spirit  of  God  inhabiting  a  human  mind  and  souL  ^ 
"  Know  ye  not  that  ye  are  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost  /" 
"  Know  ye  not  that  Jesus  Christ  is  in  you^  except  ye  be  repro- 
bates f"  An  ancient  prince  succeeded  once  a  sovereign  who 
had  been  very  much  hated.  "But  what,"  said  he,  "shaU  I  do,  so 
that  I  may  not  be  hated?"  The  reply  was,  ^'Tufae  contra,"* 
Do  thou  the  contrary.  And  the  expressions  are  transitive ;  the 
thought  travels  to  and  fro  in  the  spirit  and  the  Spirit  dwelleth 
in  you,  for  the  branch  is  in  the  tree,  and  the  life  of  the  stem 
spreads  to  the  remotest  branch.  "  Tenants,"  says  Parr,  "  make 
havoc  and  suffer  all  things  to  fall  to  ruin,  but  owners  are  always 
repairing."  So  long  as  the  mind  of  the  flesh  ruled,  all  was  out 
of  order ;  "  Ignorance  ruled  in  the  mind,  rebellion  in  the  will ; 
disorder  in  the  affections;  but  when  the  Holy  Spirit  comes,  the 
whole  frame  is  enlightened  and  enriched.    Even  as  fire  makes 
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iron  fiery,  so  the  Spirit  makes  us  spiritual."  The  Spirit  of  God 
dwelleth  in  you,  be  careful,  O  man,  how  thou  enteitainest 
this  royal  guest  As  the  temple  was  golden  within,  and  the 
incense  and  the  lamps  were  there,  so  in  the  heart  let  diere 
be  gold,  and  light,  and  sweetness,  knowledge,  righteousness, 
repentance,  and  peace. 

Verse  9,  continued.  ^^Now  if  any  man  have  not  the  Spirit 
of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  His^  The  Spirit  of  Christ  is  the  mark 
of  a  renewed  mind,  and  the  endorsement  and  guarantee  of 
our  justification.  But  none  of  His!  Whose  then?  I  am 
somebod/s ;  to  whom  do  I  belong,  if  not  to  Christ  ?  Says 
Parr :  ''  When  Solomon  builds  the  temple,  all  the  countiy 
shall  know  it,  and  all  the  workmen  are  called  to  it  And  so 
the  indwelling  Spirit  pulls  down  the  old  man  and  builds  up 
the  new.*'  An  old  writer  says  :  "  When  Christ  is  bom,  Herod 
and  all  Jerusalem  are  troubled ;  and  so  also  when  thou  art 
bom  again,  it  is  with  so  much  trouble  and  resistance  of  the 
flesh,  that  thou  must  needs  be  aware  of  it"  And  it  is  not 
against  the  &ct  of  the  new  birth,  that  there  still  remains  much 
infidelity  and  much  corruption  in  the  heart;  the  man  that 
hath  the  Spirit  is  spiritual  ''If  thou  go  by  a  nobleman's 
house,  thou  knowest  that  there  are  horse-keepers,  scuUions, 
and  such  like  \  yet,  if  thou  be  asked  who  dwells  there,  thoa 
sayest,  such  a  nobleman,  naming  the  lord  of  the  house  and 
not  these  baser  people;  so  sin  dwells  but  does  not  govern; 
it  is  an  underling,  and  therefore  we  are  accounted  spiritual'* 
The  Spirit  of  Christ,  that  is,  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  is  given 
because  Christ  is  glorified;  although  some  have  doubted 
whether  this  be  the  intent  of  this  passage,  or  whether  it 
rather  should  imply  the  renewed  spirit  in  man  than  the  ^^ 
newing  Spirit,  we  have  no  doubt  that  "  the  Spirit  of  God, 
the  Spirit  of  Christ,  the  Spirit  of  Him  that  raised  up  Jesus 
from  the  dead,"  called  also  in  the  same  verse,  the  Spirit  that 
dwelleth  in  you ;  the  spirit  by  which  believers  are  led;  the 
Spirit  that  beareth  witness  with  our  spirit ;  the  spirit  of  which 
believers  have  the  first-fiiiits;  the  Spirit  thai  hdpeth  our 
infirmities  and  maketh  intercession  for  us — all  seem  to  rcftr 
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to  the  Third  Person  of  the  blessed  Trinity.  And  the  spirit 
opposed  to  the  body ;  the  spirit  by  which  believers  mortify 
the  deeds  of  the  body ;  the  spirit  of  adoption ;  our  spirit — all 
these  expressions  refer  to  the  renewed  mind."  This  is  adverse 
to  the  opinion  of  Bishop  Middleton,  who  thinks  that  ''the 
spirit  of  God  and  the  spirit  of  Christ  will  signify  a  godly  and 
Christian  frame  of  mind,  and  are  not  spoken  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  a  personal  sense,  but  must  mean  Divine  aid  or  in- 
spiration.'* The  remarks  we  have  quoted*  give  quite  the 
other  view;  but,  as  Moses  Stuart  says,  either  sense  is  good. 

Verse  10.  ^^And  if  Christ  be  in  you,  the  body  is  dead  because 
of  sin ;  but  the  Spirit  is  life  because  of  righteousness,^^  This 
exactly  expresses  again  what  we  have  said  above.  There  are 
living  souls  and  there  are  dead  souls;  just  as  the  body 
*  without  the  soul  is  dead  from  natural  action,  so  the  soul 
without  Christ's  Spirit,  is  dead  from  spiritual  action.  The 
body  dies  when  the  soul  leaves  it ;  the  soul  dies  when  God 
leaves  it 

To  quote  again  the  old  writer  from  whom  we  have  al- 
ready quoted :  "  There  are  two  mansions  or  rooms  of  the 
soul;  the  lower,  which  it  governs,  which  is  the  body;  the 
upper,  wherein  it  resteth,  which  is  God.  She  quickeneth  the 
body;  God  quickeneth  her:  she  is  better  than  the  body; 
God  is  better  than  she.  Look  to  thy  soul;  is  it  dead  or 
alive  ?  Life  of  the  body  is  discerned  by  sense  and  motion, 
and  so  in  proportion  that  of  the  souL"  So  much  for  the 
natural  history  of  the  fact;  but  the  Apostle  further  gives  the 
law  of  the  fact  "The  Spirit  is  life  because  of  righteousness." 
It  is  the  old  word  Justification, — ^the  Spirit  is  life  because 
of  justification ;  "  bdr^  justified,  we  have  peace  with  God** 
Subject  to  natural  death  as  the  body  is  by  its  especial  re- 
lation to  the  kingdom  of  organic  matter,  it  stands  also  in  the 
precincts  of  life,  which  it,  as  its  sister  the  soul,  is  destined 
to  receive  as  its  coronet  and  crown :  thus  we  read — 


•  "  A  Critical  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  of  St  Paul  to  the  Romans." 
By  Robert  Knight     Baxter.     1854. 
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Verse  1 1.  ^^But  if  the  Spirit  of  Him  that  raised  up  Jesus 
from  the  dead  dwell  in  you^  He  that  raised  up  Christ  from  the 
dead  shall  also  quicken  your  mortal  bodies  by  His  Spirit  that 
dwelleth  in  you'^  It  is  a  great  thing — it  is  everything— to 
believe  in  Christ's  resurrection;  it  shrivels  up  finally  and 
completely  all  hostilities  and  difficulties;  they  break  down, 
they  melt  away,  they  fade  before  it  It  is  the  mark  and  sign 
of  the  Christian  heart;  the  Jews  believe  that  Christ  died — 
Christians,  that  He  rose  again.  "  As  the  body  drowns  not, 
so  long  as  the  head  is  above  water,  so,  if  thou  art  a  member 
of  Christ  thy  head,  thou  shalt  not  be  left  behind."  As  it  is 
written,  ^* planted  in  the  likeness  of  His  deaths  we  shall  be  also 
in  the  likeness  of  His  resurrection,^^  Some  have  doubted  the 
application  of  this  text  to  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  by  the  construction  of  the  text,  that  it  looks 
out  to  that  glorious  truth,  ^^this  mortal  shall  put  on  immor- 
tality ;^^  but  even  before  this  it  is  true,  the  indwelling  spirit 
quickens  the  mortal  body,  we  may  use  the  language  either  in 
the  more  natural  or  the  more  spiritual  sense.  Day  by  day  it 
is  true,  the  resurrection  life  is  maintained  in  the  believer,  and 
strength  is  given  to  the  outer  man,  which  would  perish  but 
for  the  indwelling  spirit  **  The  Father  quickeneth  whom  He 
wilV'  He  will  do,  says  Jowett,  as  much  for  us  as  He  did 
for  Christ  "  He  shcdl  quicken  your  mortal  bodies ;  that  is, 
make  alive  with  the  new  life  of  eternity;  but  here  the 
quickening  can  only  avail  to  give  Lazarus  peace  and  quiet 
and  faith  while  grieving  beneath  his  sores,  or  Mephibosheth 
beneath  his  lameness;  but  then,  in  that  new  resurrection 
body,  Lazarus  shall  be  without  his  sores,  and  "  the  lame  shall 
take  the  prey." 

Verse  12,  "  TherrforCy  brethren^  we  are  debtors,  not  to  the 
flesh,  to  live  after  the  flesh''  We  owe  nothing  to  the  fleshly 
mind,  which  would  be  the  destroyer  and  death  of  the  soul ; 
we  owe  everything  to  the  living  resurrection  spirit  Not  for 
its  own  sake  should  we  care  for  the  body;  higher  motives 
than  a  mere  regard  to  its  dress,  or  its  food,  or  its  appetites, 
should  govern  those  who  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God.     What 
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should  we  do ;  as  David  said,  "  What  shall  I  raider  unto  the 
Lord  for  all  His  mercies  f  I  will  take  the  cup  of  salvation^ 
and  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord,^*  We  are  debtors,  not  to 
nature,  but  to  Grace ;  our  body  is  the  farm  given  to  us  stocked 
by  God ;  we  are  to  cultivate  it  for  Him.  Having  received  it 
from  Him,  can  we  allow  the  devil's  black  cattle  to  run  and 
to  ravage  among  the  Divine  pastures  ?  We  owe  to  God  our 
rent;  shall  we  dare  to  spend  it  on  our  own  fleshly  mind, 
rather  than  in  payment  to  the  great  Landlord  who  has  given 
us  so  fair  an  inheritance  ?  All  the  apostolic  writings  abound 
with  invocations  to  this  end :  "Mortify,  therefore,  your  members 
which  are  upon  the  earth,^*  And  again :  "  They  that  are  Chrisfs 
have  crucified  the  flesh  with  the  affections  and  lusts ^ 

Verse  13.  ^^  For  if  ye  live  after  the  flesh,  ye  shall  die:  but 
if  ye  through  the  Spirit  do  mortify  the  deeds  of  the  body,  ye  shcUl 
IrveJ*  Mortify,  that  is,  kill;  "Kill  thy  sins,"  says  the  old 
writer,  "  else  thy  sins  will  kill  thee,"  through  the  spirit.  He 
that  goes  among  lions,  needs  great  strength ;  he  who  stands 
upon  the  shore,  thinking  to  beat  the  waves  back  as  they  roll 
in,  is  soon  drawn  in  by  the  overwhelming  tides.  So  often  our 
sins  -come  upon  us  as  waves,  and  we  must  drown  unless  God 
help  us. 

That  was  a  good  cry  of  Jehosaphat :  "  O  our  God,  we  have 
DO  might  against  this  great  company  that  cometh  against  us, 
neither  know  we  what  to  do ;  but  our  eyes  are  upon  Thee." 
We  weed  our  gardens,  and  are  for  ever  weeding,  for  "ill 
weeds  grow  apace."  We  need  not — in  order  that  we  may 
fulfil  the  injunction  of  the  text — ^become  ascetics ;  we  need  not, 
with  the  Papist,  flagellate  the  body,  hate  the  body,  and  subject 
it  to  maceration.  On  the  other  hand,  great  is  the  danger  when 
the  soul  submits  itself  to  it ;  for  holiness  is  hard,  and  at  first 
it  is  to  sense  and  flesh  by  no  means  an  easy  or  a  pleasant 
way;  and  vice  and  self-gratification  whisper  most  pleasant 
things  to  sense,  so  we  must  continue  in  our  course  of  mortifi- 
cation. Take  a  parable  in  the  story  of  Elisha,  who  was  angry 
with  Joash  for  smiting  the  ground  but  thrice  with  the  arrows : 
"(?>*,"  said  he,  "  thou  shouldest  have  smitten  five  or  six  times. 
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and  then  thou  ikeuldst  have  smitten  thine  enemies  until  thou 
hadst  amsumed  them."  "  Mortification  is  tedious,  but  heaven 
is  sweet;"  and  men  do  mortify  themselves,  their  bodies  even, 
ibr  the  sake  of  the  fleshly  mind ;  what  hunger,  what  thirst  they 
irill  endure  for  the  sake  of  their  hounds  and  their  hunting  j 
for  the  sake  of  the  acquisition  of  wealth;  for  the  sake  of  fame, 
to  live  in  the  breath  of  man ;  for  the  smile  of  some  vanity 
not  worth  the  possessing !  "  ShaH  we  not  much  rather  be  in 
subjection  to  the  Father  of  spirits  and  live  t "  Short  is  the 
labour,  but  infinite  is  the  reward. 

Verse  14.  "For  as  many  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
they  are  the  sons  of  God."  That  is  the  reward,  that  is  the  end, 
even  to  enter  into  the  Father's  nature.  This  is  the  great  new 
relation,  the  infinitely  high  relation  which  the  Gospel  announces  ; 
that  Divine  Fatherhood  was  rather  hinted  than  absolutely 
announced  in  the  Old  Testament.  God  was  often  spoken  of 
as  a  Father,  and  yet,  as  Jowett  says,  the  Children  of  Israel 
stood  rather  in  the  relation  of  subjects  than  of  sons ;  the  spirit 
of  bondage  and  of  fear  prevailed  through  all  that  religious 
system  which  they  inherited.  Not  so  now,  Christ  and 
Christianity  have  created  a  new  instinct  in  man.  "  Led  by 
the  Spirit  of  God,"  that  expresses  the  highest  quest,  the  new- 
bom  instinct  in  the  soul ;  the  movement  first  to  repent, 
then  to  believe,  but  far  higher  and  beyond  these,  the 
desire  to  be  on  affectionate  terms  with  God,  to  feel  that  God 
has  affectionate  relations  with  us,  led,  as  by  a  sweet  com- 
plying will,  into  the  heirship  and  the  sonship.  We  have  said 
already,  everything  lives  after  its  nature,  and  returns  into  that 
from  which  it  came.  If  we  own  no  other  nature  but  that  of 
the  flesh,  all  the  instincts  drive  thither ;  but  if  we  are  led  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  then,  in  a  lower  or  a  higher  degree,  according  to 
the  life  of  Grace  within  us,  the  pant  of  our  spirits  will  be  after 
(lull;  not  in  a  dreamy,  hazy,  mystical  manner,  but  after  the 
•■tronp  instincts  of  a  high  and  personal  affection.  Our  blessed- 
ness is  not  where  we  most  seek  it,  in  things  below  us;  it  is  a 
higlicr  good  which  must  make  us  happy.  "Every  rank  of 
creatures,"  says  Coleridge,  "as  it  ascends  in  the  scale  of 
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creation,  leaves  death  behind  it  or  under  it ;  the  metal,  at  its 
height  of  being,  seems  a  mute  prophecy  of  the  coming 
v^etation,  into  a  mimic  semblance  of  which  it  crystallizes." 
In  a  well-known  passage,  he  speaks  of  the  ''  filial  and  the  loyal 
bee ;  the  home-building,  wedded,  and  divorceless  swallow  \  the 
manifoldly  intelligent  ant  tribes,  with  their  commonwealth  and 
confederacies,  their  warriors  and  miners,  the  husband  folk  that 
fold  in  their  tiny  flocks  on  the  honied  leaf— these  project  the 
shadow  of  approaching  humanity ;  the  sun  rising  from  behind 
in  the  kindling  mom  of  creation.'*  It  is,  perhaps,  a  fanciful 
passage,  but  the  closing  reflection  is  very  fine.  ''Thus  all 
lower  natures  find  their  highest  good  in  semblances  and  seekings 
of  that  which  is  higher  and  better ;  all  things  strive  to  ascend, 
and  ascend  in  their  striving,  and  shall  noan  alone  stoop  ?" 

Verse  15.  "Tw*  ye  have  not  received  the  spirit  of  bondage 
again  to  fear;  but  ye  have  received  the  Spirit  of  adoption, 
whereby  we  cry,  Abba,  Father^  This  is  the  statement  of  the 
cause,  and  the  law  of  what  has  been  expressed  before.  How 
every  sentence  is  related,  interlinked,  separate,  and  yet  separate 
only  as  linked  mail,  every  link  forming  a  part  of  an  armour  of 
proof.  Break  one  link,  you  destroy  the  beauty  and  the  unity 
of  the  whole,  and  through  the  rent  the  spear  may  enter  to 
pierce  the  heart  "  Ye  have  received,^^  All  begins  in  God ;  He 
has  been  seeking,  forming  for  Himself,  a  family,  through  time, 
through  eternity.  He  sheds  abroad  the  spirit  which  creates 
and  constitutes  the  son ;  it  is  the  ground  of  a  mighty  separa- 
tion. Sons  of  Gk>d  in  some  sense  are  all  the  children  of  men ; 
but  the  Apostle  uses  the  word  ^* bastards,^^  illegitimates;  the  act 
of  creation  and  from  God,  and  in  a  special  sense  as  separating 
man  from  the  beast  by  high  and  primal  marks  of  erectness  and 
nobility,  these  may  be  seen  in  all,  but  Nature  is  the  mother ; 
children  of  nature,  bom  under  the  bond-woman  are  they,  born 
under  the  spirit  of  bondage  and  of  fear — "  bastards,  not  sons,** 
not  claiming  the  inheritance  in  the  father's  house,  the  place  of 
rest  in  the  Father's  heart  How  different  this  to  the  Spirit  of 
adoption ;  and  did  not  Paul  look  at  this  when  he  spake  of  the 
power  which  gives  to  us  the  right  to  repeat  Father  twice. 
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Father  by  nature,  Father  of  my  humanity.  Father  of  my 
conscience,  Father  of  my  intelligence  ;  but  now  Father  of  that 
higher  nature  which  speaks  within  me.  Father,  not  of  conscience 
which  agonizes,  but  the  conscience  which  rests  ;  Father,  not  of 
the  intelligence  which  only  inquires,  analyzes,  and  explores,  but 
of  the  intelligence  which  sees  and  adores ;  Father  of  the  na- 
ture which  reciprocates  and  sees  the  Father,  and  so  stands  upon 
its  two  claims,  Father,  Father.  And  there  is  something  ver)- 
pathetic,  expressive,  and  peculiar  in  the  ciy ;  it  is  even  like  a 
wail  of  the  Spirit ;  it  is  the  voice  of  a  heart  crying  in  the  wil- 
derness,   but   it   knows  after  whom   it   cries,  and    it  knows 

Verse  1 6.  "  The  Spirit  itself  bearetk  witness  with  mir  spirit, 
t/itit  we  are  the  ehildren  of  God."  An  old  writer,  William 
Perkins,  says — "  Concerning  this  law  of  assurance,  it  is  like 
fire.  How  do  we  know  the  difference  between  painted  or 
imaginary  and  actual  fire  ?  By  two  notes,  heat  and  flame  ;  but 
if  the  fire  want  a  flame,  it  is  known  by  the  heat ;  so  there  are 
two  witnesses  of  our  adoption,  God's  Spirit  and  our  spirit.  Now, 
if  it  so  fall  out  that  a  man  feel  not  the  principal,  which  Is  the 
Spirit  of  adoption,  let  him  have  recourse  to  the  second,  and 
search  out  in  himself  the  signs  and  tokens  of  the  sanctification 
of  his  own  spirit,  by  which  he  may  assure  himself  of  the  heat, 
though  it  want  the  flame."  Truly  it  may  be  said  of  the  wit- 
nessing spirit 

"  Sweet  peace  it  brings  wherever  it  arrives, 

It  Iniilds  Diir  quiet,  and  informs  ouc  lives  ; 

Makes  t)ie  rough  paths  of  peevish  nature  even, 

And  opens  in  each  breiisl  a  little  heaven." 

William  Gumall,  writing  his  famous  and  delightful  lectiues,  at 

a  time  when  London  Bridge  was  covered  with  houses,  says — 

"  It  is  commonly  known  that  those  who  live  on  London  Bridge 

sleep  as  soundly  as  those  who  live  at  Whitehall  or  Cheapside, 

ulI'i  lijiowing  that  the  waves  which  roar  under  them  cannot  hurt 

ihera.     David,"  he  continued,  "sang  a  merry  song  in  the  cave 

of    Adullam,  '  my  lieart  is  fixed,  O  God,  my   heart  is  fixed. 

Thus  a  man  persuaded  and  assured  of  God's  love  unto  him, 
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sings  as  merrily  as  a  nightingale  \  though  the  sharp  thorn  be  in 
his  breast,  lies  at  ease  on  a  hard  bed,  and  sleeps  quietly  over 
the  floods  of  trouble  and  sorrow." 

Here  comes  in  the  great  doctrine  of  Assurance,  and  assurance 
which  always  finds  its  certificate  in  Christ  Elnathan  Pan  says, 
"  If  a  man  of  a  weak  brain  were  on  the  top  of  some  high 
tower,  and  should  look  down,  it  would  make  him  afraid ;  but 
when  he  considers  the  battlements  and  the  rails  that  keep  him 
from  falling,  his  fear  abates.  It  is  so  with  those  who  are  the 
sons  of  God  ;  we  look  on  our  sins  and  so  down,  and  to  hell, 
Alas !  whose  heart  quails  not  ?  But  when  we  consider  the  brazen 
wall  of  the  love,  truth,  and  promise  of  God  in  Christ,  we  may 
be  assured  without  fear.  He  that  believeth  in  the  Son  of  God 
hath  the  witness  in  himself."  "  And  thus,"  says  Jowett,  "  we 
may  conceive  of  two  spirits,  both  of  which  have  their  dwelling- 
place  in  the  human  soul ;  the  first  a  higher,  which  is  the  Spirit 
of  God,  and  a  lower,  which  is  our  own ;  and  the  one  bears 
witness  with  the  other  that  we  are  the  children  of  God."  Faith 
is  the  testimony  of  God's  Spirit ;  repentance  is  the  testimony  to 
God's  Spirit ;  proofs  within  of  a  life  reciprocating  and  struggling 
into  birth. 

Verse  17.  ^^ And  if  children^  then  heirs;  heirs  of  God^  and  joint 
heirs  with  Christ ;  if  so  be  that  we  suffer  with  Him,  that  we  may  be 
also  glorified  together, ^^  "We  suffer  not  alone,  but  with  Christ ; 
we  are  of  His  order,  knights  of  the  cross ;  a  cross  is  the  way  to 
heaven ;  if  we  taste  not  of  the  cross,  we  may  doubt  justly  we 
are  not  in  the  right  way.  If  a  traveller,  inquiring  of  the  way,  be 
told  that  he  shall  at  such  a  place  come  to  a  great  water,  a  little 
farther  on,  to  a  hill,  a  little  farther  still,  to  a  place  of  great  danger, 
if  he  pass  on  and  find  neither  water,  hill,  nor  danger,  but  all  plain, 
pleasant,  and  safe,  he  doubts ;  but  if  he  find  the  marks,  he 
travels  cheerfully,  because,  though  the  way  be  tedious,  yet  he  is 
in  the  right  path.  So  the  cross  is  foretold;  if  we  meet  with  it> 
it  should  confirm  us,  if  not,  it  weakens  us."  We  suffer  with 
Him.  A  participation  in  the  sufferings  of  Christ  seems  to  be 
an  indispensable  requisite  in  the  discipline  of  the  sons  of  God; 
all  the  types  of  Christ  point  to  Him  as  a  suffering  Saviour ;  the 
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"  Captain  of  our  Salvation  was  made  perfect  through  suffering,*' 
Of  idl  the  hosts  of  Old  Tesument  saints,  there  is  not  one  on 
wh<Hn  was  not  conferred  the  mark  and  dignity  of  suffering  ; 
they  all  felt  it:  "the  road  toheaven/'throughall  time,  "has been 
over  weeping  ill."  "  Tiai  we  may  be  aiso  ^rified  logetha-,"  But 
it  is  to  this  the  Apostle  looks  forward  in  what  we  may  r^ard  as 
the  second  pan  of  the  chapter. 
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KNOWLEDGE  IN  HE  A  VEN. 

Shall  we,  when  death  has  closed  this  life's  career, 

Know  those  in  Heaven  we  loved  and  honoured  here  ; 

Behold  again  the  friends  who  went  before, 

O'er  Jordan's  swelling  stream,  to  Canaan's  shore? 

Our  journeys  ended,  all  our  sorrows  o'er, 

Shall  we,  reviewing,  wonder  and  adore  f 

See  how  affliction,  like  a  silver  cord. 

Drew  back  our  wandering  spirits  to  the  Lord, 

Revealed  the  mercies  of  a  Saviour  King 

When  faith  was  drooping  on  a  folded  wing? 

Or,  on  some  message  from  the  eternal  throne. 

Descend  to  hush  the  ^\^,prrveHt  the  groan  ? 

Or  hover  o'er  the  dwelling  of  the  just. 

And  cheer  some  spirit  while  it  dwells  in  dust, 

Bear  comfori  to  some  worn  and  aching  heart. 

And  act  at  once  a  friend's  and  angel's  part  ? 

Or  to  some  weary  and  afflicted  breast 

"Whisper  "O  mourner,  this  is  not  your  rest"? 

What  streams  of  pleasure  from  God's  fountains  flow 
I-'rom  us  is  hidden,  we  must  die  to  know ; 
But  Faith,  with  prophet's  eye,  beholds  afar. 
Beyond  the  grave,  the  bright  and  morning  star 
With  steady  rays  dispel  the  cheerless  gloom, 
And  shed  a  glory  o'er  the  awful  tomb. 
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Now  through  a  glass  we  darkly  see  the  shore 
Where  Death  is  dead,  and  Sin  can  tempt  no  more, 
And,  scorning  earth's  delights,  desire  to  dwell 
With  holy  souls  in  light  ineffable ; 
And  we  shall  meet,  beneath  that  cloudless  sky, 
With  those  whose  names  on  earth  can  never  die. 
What  bliss,  to  roam  those  heavenly  fields  among, 
And  hear  of  Abrahanis  faith  from  Abraham's  tongue. 
Converse  with  him  whose  voice  delayed  the  sun. 
Learn  wisdom  from  the  lips  of  Solomon^ 
Mark  rapt  IsaialCs  look  of  holy  fire. 
Or  list  to  melodies  from  David's  lyre, 
And  him  ofPatmos  view,  to  whom  'twas  given 
On  earth  to  lift  the  veils  of  Hell  and  Heaven. 
Him  shall  we  meet  who  here  was  poor  and  blind. 
Yet  sovereign  of  the  vast  domain  of  mind. 
Illustrious  Milton !  or  with  Bunyan  quaint 
Trace  the  long  journey  of  some  humble  saint. 

In  Heaven  all  feeling  genius,  unrepressed, 
Shall  thrill,  exalt,  or  animate  the  breast ; 
Then  shall  some  wondrous  lyre,  which  here  below 
Gave  scarce  a  note,  except  a  note  of  woe, 
No  more  by  sorrow  warped,  by  envy  jarred, 
Breathe  all  the  lofty  spirit  of  the  bard. 
Then,  in  the  presence  of  the  Great  Adored, 
Again  the  spouse  shall  meet  the  spouse  deplored ; 
Sister  and  brother  form  the  ring  again, 
And  parted  lovers  bind  the  broken  chain. 
Fathers  amid  their  gathered  children  rest, 
And  tender  mothers  bless  them  and  be  blest. 

W.  C  DiX 
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The  Martyrs  and  Apologists.     By  E,  De  PRESSENsi,  D.D. 
Translated  by  Annie  Harwood.     Hodder  and  Stougklcn, 

The  period  of  the  Church's  history  that  this  volume  em- 
braces is  one  much  less  frequently  traversed  by  ecclesiastical 
historians,  than  that  on  which  M.  De  Pressensd  has  so  well 
written  in  his  previous  volume,  entitled  "  The  Early  Years  of 
Christianity,"  and  of  which  this  volume  is  the  sequel  It  is  the 
history  of  the  Church  during  the  second  and  third  centuries. 
In  no  other  period  of  the  Church's  history  has  she  shown  such 
activity  or  achieved  such  triumphs,  as  in  those  two  centuries. 
This  period  is  remarkable  for  the  intellectual  eminence  of  the 
men  that  made  their  impression  on  its  history  j  for  the  virulence 
and  the  skill  with  which  Christianity  was  attacked;  for  the 
fervour  and  ability  with  which  it  was  defended ;  for  the  long- 
continued  and  severe  persecutions  to  which  the  Christians  were 
subjected,  and  the  courage  and  devotion  they  manifested  under 
them. 

M.  De  Pressensd  has  given  us  a  true  and  living  picture  of 
this  eventful  period.  He  has  a  wonderfiil  power  of  bringing 
out  the  dim  events  and  characters  of  past  ages,  and  making 
them  stand  clearly  before  us  quivering  with  reality  and  life.  In 
the  assemblies  of  the  Church  we  hear  the  passionate  but  loving 
appeals  of  the  Christian  orator,  and  again  the  loud  din  and 
angry  strife  of  disputants.  Or  we  have  photographed  before 
us  the  individual  Christian,  with  his  peculiar  difficulties  and 
dangers,  and  made  to  sympathize  with  him  when  treated  with 
shameful  injustice  and  lying  exhausted  with  suffering. 

The  most  interesting  and  valuable  portion  of  this  volume  to 
most  of  our  readers  will  be  that  which  treats  of  the  writings  of 
the  Fathers.  What  he  does  for  the  events  and  characters  of 
those  two  centuries,  he  does  also  for  their  writings.  He  makes 
the  dim,  dusty  pages  of  the  old  folios  glow  with  Uving  interest 
and  beauty.  What  are  usually  considered  modem  phases  of 
unbelief  and  modem  objections  to  the  Gospel,  are  seen  to  be 
but  old  foes  with  new  faces.  They  have  almost  all  been  stated 
in  slightly  different  forms,  in  the  second  or  third  century.  The 
replies  of  the  Apologists  are  such  as  to  convince  us  that  there  is 
less  of  originality  in  the  theological  world  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed. Copious  extracts  from  these  writings  are  given  with  re- 
markable judgment    The  translation  of  the  extracts,  as  well  as  of 
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the  whole  book,  is  given  with  such  admirable  spirit,  that  in  read- 
ing the  volume  we  are  seldom  conscious  of  the  presence  of  such 
an  interpreter.  The  general  reader,  in  passing  from  the  spark- 
ling but  truthful  pages  of  M.  De  Pressense,  to  the  ordinary 
translations  of  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  will  be  too  often 
disappointed  by  their  weariness  and  dulness.  The  early 
writers,  whilst  they  had  giant  intellects,  had  not  the  power  or 
habit  of  compression,  which  modem  times  so  imperatively 
demand.  In  this  volume  we  have  given  us  the  gist  of  these 
voluminous  tomes,  without  the  necessity  of  wading  through 
long  digressions  and  wearisome  repetitions  of  argument  and 
analogy.  We  give  one  extract,  chosen  almost  at  random.  In 
answer  to  the  reproach  of  Celsus,  that  the  members  of  the 
Church  were  men  of  low  estate,  Origen  replies,  "that  the 
highest  glory  of  the  new  religion  is,  that  it  has  been  mindful 
of  those  who  had  no  earthly  heritage.  It  is  not  that  the 
Church  rejects  the  wise  and  well-informed,  and  favours  igno- 
rance ;  on  the  contrary,  she  fully  recognises  that  knowledge  is 
a  valuable  preliminary  leading  on  to  truth,  but  she  seeks  to 
diffuse  her  benefits  equally  among  all  the  children  of  men. 
"  We  openly  avow  that  we  desire  to  instruct  every  human  being 
in  the  knowledge  of  God.  We  desire  to  offer  to  the  young 
woman  the  exhortation  befitting  her  age  and  condition ;  we 
desire  to  teach  the  slave  how,  if  he  becomes  free  in  spirit,  he 
will  be  the  free  man  of  our  religion.  We  hold  ourselves 
debtors  to  the  learned  and  to  the  unlearned.  We  thus  act 
that  we  may  bring  healing  to  every  soul  endowed  with  reason, 
and  restore  it  to  the  fellowship  of  God.  We  refuse  no  one, 
not  the  most  untutored  man,  or  vile  slave,  or  ignorant  woman 
or  child ;  we  accept  all  that  we  may  better  all.  The  brigand 
is  not  shut  out ;  if  we  bid  him  to  our  company,  it  is  not  as 
robbers  welcoming  another  to  their  band,  it  is  that  we  may 
bind  up  the  wounds  of  his  spirit  with  the  truth,  and  pour  into 
them  the  healing  balm  of  the  Word,  which  is  more  effectual 
than  wine  and  oil."  After  all,  the  end  of  all  proselytism 
worthy  of  the  name  is  to  impart  true  knowledge  to  the  ignorant; 
this  has  been  ever  the  vocation  of  philosophy.  What  occasion, 
then,  is  there  to  blame  the  Christian,  who,  like  a  good 
physician,  seeks  out  the  sick  that  he  may  heal  them,  and  the 
weak  and  weary  that  he  may  renew  their  strength  ?  Further, 
though  it  is  true  that  great  sinners  are  not  excluded  from  the 
Church,  but  on  the  contrary  are  bidden  to  come  in,  they  are 
yet  in  the  minority,  for  the  new  religion  gathers  its  most 
numerous  adherents  among  men  of  noble  hearts,  who  love 
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goodness  and  mith.  Nevenheless,  it  turns  with  tender  com- 
passion towards  all  who  need  its  help,  be  they  who  they  may. 
"  I  admit,  then,  that  1  seek  out  even  the  lowest  of  mankind  to 
render  them  as  much  better  as  I  can  ;  but  it  is  false  that  these 
outcasts  alone  constitute  the  Christian  Church.  My  pre- 
ference is  naturally  for  those  quick  and  intelligent  spirits  which 
can  grasp  the  hidden  meanings  of  the  law,  Qie  prophets,  and 
the  Gospels."  In  other  words,  Christianity  carries  light  to 
every  grade  of  intelligence,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest." 

Life  akd  Laboi/rs  of  Duncan  Mathkson,  the  Scottish 
Evangelist  By  the  Rev.  John  Macpuerson.  Morgan, 
Chase,  &'  Seott. 

The  story  of  Mr.  Matheson's  life  and  labours  is  worthy  of 
being  told  to  the  wodd.  It  is  one  fiiU  of  interest,  and 
calculated  to  stimulate  the  young  to  perseverance  and  diligence 
in  well  doing.  The  histoiy  of  his  struggles  and  triumphs  is 
well  told.  His  procuring  an  old  press,  with  worn-out  types, 
and,  although  in  total  ignorance  of  "  the  divine  art,"  learning 
how  to  set  up  and  print  off  his  own  tracts  for  his  missionary 
work,  is  a  good  illustration  of  his  dogged  perseverance  in 
carrying  out  his  lofty  purposes,  and  of  his  unfailing  faith  in  God 
as  the  hearer  of  prayer.  His  mission  to  the  Crimea  forms  a 
chapter  of  thrilling  interest  Mr.  Macpherson,  his  biographer, 
has  done  his  work  exceedingly  well. 

Thk  Great  Social  Evil  :  Its  Causes,  Extent,  Results,  and 
Remedies.  By  Wm.  Logan.  Hodder  *-  Stougklon. 
Before  recommending  a  book  like  the  above,  we  have  been 
careful  first  to  read  every  page  of  it  The  revelations  made 
by  Mr.  Logan  are  most  sad,  but  they  are  such  as  to  deepen  our 
^sgust  of  the  vice  and  increase  our  commiseration  for  its 
victims.  The  facts  are  reliable,  as  they  are  for  the  most  part 
the  result  of  many  years'  observation  and  carefiil  investigabOD. 

Father  Hvacinthe  :  Sketch  of  his  Life  and  Orations  on  Civil 

Society,  The  Family,  and  the  Church.     Morgan,  CAase,  &• 

Sco/t. 

We  have  here  all  the  Orations  of  Father  Hyacinthe  that 
have  been  written  for  publication,  with  a  very  interestiDg 
biographical  sketch  of  the  orator.    These  orations  occasioned 

"at  excitement  in  Paris  and  elsewhere,  and  they  are  well 
■rviug  of  being  read  by  the  English  community. 


I 


No.  IV. 
JAMES  STRAITEN. 

It  is  affecting  to  notice  how  often  the  mightiest  and  most 
cfiective  preachers  pass  away,  and  in  a  short  time  leave  scarce 
a  memory  behind  them.  We  shall  have  to  remark  this  in 
several  instances;  it  impresses  us  at  present  in  the  instance 
before  us.  James  Stratten  was  never  what  is  ordinarily  called 
a  popular  preacher — not  popular  in  the  sense  in  which  James 
Parsons  or  Henry  Melvill  were  popular ;  yet  during  the  many 
years  of  his  ministry  at  Paddington  Chapel,  that  place, 
then  one  of  the  largest  in  London,  was  always  crowded,  and 
crowded  by  one  of  the  most  select  congregations  of  any 
Dissenting  community  in  London.  Mr.  Stratten  did  not  very 
frequendy  leave  his  own  pulpit :  clearly  his  tastes  and  ideas 
were  not  such  as  easily  to  mingle  in  every  variety  of  place  or 
hurry  of  service.  He  was  formed  rather  to  instruct  than  to  \l 
attract,  to  charm  and  awe  by  a  weighty  manner,  by  passages 
of  that  exquisitely  refining  description  which  it  takes  some 
taste  in  a  hearer  to  appi;eciate  and  to  follow.  He  had  few  of 
the  faculties  of  the  man  of  action,  and  preferred  rather  to 
work  thoughts  and  emotions  into  maturity,  than  to  present 
their  surface  or  their  crude  oudines  to  the  people ;  yet  there 
was  an  irresistible  power  in  the  preaching  of  the  man.  We 
judge  from  a  simple  test :  we  were  about  seven  years  of  age 
when  we  heard  him  first,  in  the  chapel  of  our  then  constant 
visitation,  the  Old  Tabernacle  in  Greenwich ;  and  the  text  and 
the  sermon  continued  impressively  engraven  on  our  mind  and 
memory.  Yet  we  saw  and  heard  no  more  of  it  until  its  pub- 
lication nearly  forty  years  afterwards,  in  the  ''  Intermediate 
State  and  other  Discourses."  The  incisive  maimer  of  Mr. 
Stratten  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  we  were  able  at 
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that  distance  of  time  to  detect  several  instances  in  which  he 
had  corrected  the  sermon  as  we  heard  it ;  and,  as  often  happens 
when  sermons  are  corrected  for  the  press,  the  correction  did 
not  seem  to  be  improvement  When  we  have  said  that  Mr. 
Stratten  was  not  of  the  order  of  popular  ministers,  although 
for  forty-two  years  sustaining  his  ministry  in  a  congr^tion 
crowded  and  so  admiring,  we  must  yet  admit,  even  before 
we  enter  upon  the  characteristic   qualities  of  his  sermons, 

J  that  the  manner  had  with  it  a  way  and  mood  of  uncommon 
power.  He  was  tall,  with  a  face  so  dark,  expressing  the  most 
melancholy  temperament,  an  expression  on  the  face  when  utter- 
ing darker  shades  of  thought  not  less  than  terrible,  yet  strangely 
lighting  up  by  a  singular  and  ineffable  sweetness,  that  always, 
as  does  such  light  in  the  storm  time,  forbids  you  to  forget  the 
black  cloud  and  the  roaring  tempest  ''  I  have,"  said  one  of 
his  hearers  in  those  days  to  us  once,  ''  seen  in  the  pulpit  on  the 
face  of  Mr.  Stratten  as  much  of  the  seraph  as  I  ever  expect  to 
see  this  side  of  eternity.  I  must  also  say,"  he  continued,  "I 
have  seen  upon  his  face  as  much  of  the  being  who  is  the 
opposite  of  the  seraph,  as  I  ever  care  to  know  at  aU."  It  was 
a  grand  impressiveness ;  sermons  never  read,  save  once  in  our 
experience;  no  hurry  of  speech,  no  rapid  interflowing  rhe- 
torical arrangement  of  words ;  slow,  very  quiet,  very  impressive. 
The  style  of  the  preacher  was  quite  his  own ;  and  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  point  out  how  much  was  gained  by  a  broken 
angularity,  by  a  frequent  abrupt  coihmencement  of  a  para- 
graph.   No  style  was  more  calculated  to  fasten  the  hearer;  but 

^  it  supposed  a  more  than  ordinary  measure  of  interest  in  the 
hearer's  mind.  The  hearer  was  never  assailed  by  the  glowing 
attempts,  the  imposing  strokes,  which  usually  in  the  great 
preacher  beat  down  all  disposition  to  be  indifferent  A 
serious  manner  does  not  always  win  attention.  Some  preachers 
look  as  serious  as  the  wax  figures  at  Madame  Tnssaud's, 
or  in  a  hairdresser's]^ shop,  but  it  is  ineffectual;  one  thinks 
of  what  Charles  James  Fox  said  of  Lord  Sidmouth,  "  It  is 

^  impossible  for  anybody  ever  to  have  been  half  so  serious  as  he 
looked."    This  mock  solemnity  is  simply  ridiculous ;  but  there 
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is  a  manner  of  the  countenance  which  instantly  commands ;  it  v 
is  an  index  to  the  habit  of  the  life ;  and  this  gloom  of  mariner 
seemed  perpetually  to  brood  over  the  face  of  this  preacher. 
If  we  are  to  designate  the  style  of  Mr.  Stratten's  average 
discourses,  we  should  speak  of  them  as  expository — not  critical, 
not  exegetical,  but  expository,  in  standing  by  the  text  read, 
fixing  its  sense,  and  drawing  from  it  its  various  lessons.  This 
in  his  case  was  something  more  than  the  textual  method ;  he 
seldom  wrought  at  a  topic  of  thought  so  as  to  work  out  an 
essay  upon  it,  but  he  wrought  the  text,  and  turned  round  its 
words  quietly,  holding  them  up  successively  like  prisms,  to 
catch  the  rays  of  spiritual  light  In  a  singular,  ingenious,  and 
entertaining  little  book,  but  of  no  reputation,  "  Passages  from 
the  Autobiography  of  a  Man  of  Kent,"  occurs  a  singular 
description  of  an  accomplished  Nonconformist  minister,  whom 
we  are  able  to  identify  with  Mr.  Stratten,  from  the  sermon  the 
''  Man  of  Kent''  was  so  fortunate  as  to  hear ;  it  appears  to  have 
been  his  first  entrance  into  a  Dissenting  meeting-house,  and 
not  slight  was  his  astonishment 

"  I  have  the  most  vivid  and  distinct  recollection  of  the 
whole  scene,  as  it  was  entirely  new  to  me,  and  differed  so 
materially  from  the  Church-of-£ngland  services  with  which  I 
had  been  familiar  from  my  childhood.  The  text  was  from 
Isaiah  vi.  1-4 ;  and  it  was  a  sermon  on  the  memorable  Vision 
of  the  Prophet  in  the  Temple.  I  can  recollect  even  now,  at 
a  distance  of  more  than  thirty  years,  the  openmg  sentences  of 
that  discourse ;  and  the  marked  attention  of  the  great  congre- 
gation made  a  deep  and  lasting  impression  upon  me.  After 
reading  the  text  very  deliberately,  the  preacher  looked  up 
from  the  Bible,  and,  with  rather  low  and  chastened  voice,  said : 
*•  In  the  year  that  king  Uzziah  died,'  which,  according  to  chro- 
nology, was  the  year  in  which  Romulus,  the  founder  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  was  bom.  In  the  year  that  king  Uzziah 
died:  for  kings  must  die.  All  flesh  is  grass,  and  the  goodliness 
thereof  is  as  the  flower  of  grass.  The  boast  of  heraldry,  the 
pomp  of  power,  all  the  beauty,  and  the  wealth  of  the  world, 
await  alike  the  inevitable  hour : 

CO  2 
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"  'Hic  juth  of  gloiy  leads  but  to  thegraTc" 
'  Cense  yc  from  nun,  whose  breath  is  in  his  nostrils ;  fix 
wherein  is  he  (o  bo  jccounted  of?  But  Ood  lives;  He  is  the 
cvcrjjsiing  King;  His  throoe  eodureth  to  all  geneiatioDs; 
(lis  domiiiiun  does  nut  pass  away;  and  He  revealed  Himself 
in  unwonted  spk-ndour  and  majesty  W  the  mind  <rf  His 
jirojiliii  when  king  Uiziah  died,'  The  preacher  then  directed 
attention  to  two  points  from  the  passage  selected.  I.  The 
glory  of  Goii,  as  manifested  ia  Christ  JesuS  to  the  prophet's 
\  miml ;  and  11.  The  manner  in  which  the  seraphim  witnessed 
the  deed.  The  sermon  was  a  full  hour  in  its  delivery,  and  was 
one  of  givat  btainy  and  power.  The  preacher  had  no  notes 
bL-forc  him,  and  I  was  astonished  at  his  ready  eloquence,  as 
sentence  aflt-r  sentence  came  from  his  lips  in  the  most  natural 
and  unatTccled  manner ;  the  language  was  chaste  and  elegant, 
his  elocution  the  best  I  had  ever  heard,  even  on  the  stage, 
and  his  gcxture  such  as  would  have  done  honour  to  John 
Keiiible  ii]  )ns  best  days.  I  went  away  from  that  chapel  with 
a  very  iliflTcrent  opinion  of  Dissenters  and  their  services  to  that 
which  I  h:k<!  entertained  all  my  life.  I  had  always  associated 
DiKficnt  .ind  Dissenters  with  ignorance  and  vulgarity,  and 
imaginoJ^aB  luany  other  Churchmen  do  in  the  present  day — 
ih.it  iKeir  religion  was  made  up  mainly  of  cant  and  hypocrisy. 
HtTc,  however,  «*its  .1  scholar  and  a  gentleman — a  man  en- 
dowed with  the  grent  natiual  talents  and  acquirements  that 
''■Alie  up  an  orator ;  and  exhibiting  moreover,  as  I  was  in- 
'unned,  in  his  daily  life  the  virtues  that  should  ever  charac- 
lerijit;  and  distinguish  the  minister  of  Christ" 

^Vc  have  s.iid  the  "Afan  of  Kent"  was  fortunate  even  in 

'™c'-iring   Mr.  Straiten.    We  would  have  given  much  to  have 

«?ntx|  iiim  „„j.  gtjrnion.     It  happens  to  be  one  with  which  we 

jv  Very  f4iTii1iar,  ami  it  stands  alone  and  apart,  aa  a  model  of 

•**  I'lTiili.vr  Lif>lcr  of  pulpit  eloquence  for  which  the  preacher 

r~*   *li*tini:uiiheil.     If  the  astonished  auditor  had  ever  heard 

^t?2^  *^cmblc  in  ILtmltiy  we  do  not  wonder  that  Mr.  Stratten 

X  trvi-n-tit  cv^mporison ;  the  dignified,  yet  bnA«i  and 

>  filAil  moodiness  of  the  soliloquy  must  have  well  fitted 
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that  extraordinary  discourse — sustained,  self-possessed.  It  is 
eminently  one  of  those  sermons  in  which,  from  first  to  last,  the 
preacher  seemed  to  have  all  his  "singing  robes/'  as  Milton 
would  say,  "  about  him  as  he  soared."  We  would  gladly,  were 
it  possible,  give  to  our  readers  this  sermon  as  an  illustration  of 
a  peculiarly  striking  and  yet  most  simple  method  of  dealing 
with  a  text.  We  have  spoken  of  Mr.  Stratten's  style  as  exposi- 
tory;  but  this  is  even  rather  a  paraphase,  and  it  is  a  sustained 
and  useful  poem  upon  Isaiah's  vision.  Take  one  closing  para- 
graph ;  it  is  very  illustrative  of  Mr.  Stratten's  general  style. 

*^*And  one  cried  unto  another/'  One  cried,  and  but  one; 
they  spake  but  one  at  a  time.  The  text  defines  what  we  call  a 
solo.  '  One  cried  unto  another  and  said,  Holy,  holy,  holy  is  the 
Lord  of  Hosts/'  There  is  something  delightful  in  one  voice, 
in  one  lark  rising  in  the  heaven,  or  when  the  shades  of  evening 
come  down,  one  bird — a  nightingale — warbling  in  the  woods. 
One  human  voice  has  been  known  to  replfcate  miraculously, 
and  to  fill  the  ears  of  a  vast  and  death-silent  audience,  the 
audience  being  enchanted  by  it,  held  in  the  most  exquisite 
captivation.  What  shall  it  be  to  hear  a  seraphim  sing!  I  ^ 
exaggerate  nothing.  I  come  not  up  to  the  real  import  of  the 
text ;  for  it  is  said  that  when  he  cried, '  the  posts  of  the  door 
moved  at  the  voice  of  him  that  cried.'  And  they  were  no 
common  posts;  they  were  Jachin  and  Boa2,  that  had  their 
names  on  account  of  their  stature  and  strength  and  glory,  but 
they  trembled  at  the  seraph's  voice.  I  have  been  told  that  on 
a  great  musical  occasion  in  Westminster  Abbey,  in  the  reign  of 
George  III.,  there  was  one  stroke,  a  swell  so  deep  and  so 
amazing  that  the  building  shook,  and  they  were  afraid  of  its 
repetition.  But  let  me  tell  you  that  high  anthems  are  sung  in 
heaven.  When  they  laid  that  stone,  that  poor,  paltry  stone,  at 
the  building  of  the  Second  Temple,  there  was  shouting  which 
filled  all  heaven  again ;  but  when  Christ's  great  work  is  done, 
when  all  the  myriads  of  the  saints  shall  be  gathered  home,  and 
all  the  unsinning  creatures  in  His  universe  shall  be  gathered 
together  to  be  the  witnesses,  they  will  raise  such  a  chorus,  they 
«ill  hold  such  an  anthem,  as  shall  make  the  arches  and  the 
canopies  of  the  universe  to  quiver  again,  and  in  sympathetic 
joy.  And  I  do  believe  that  in  the  heavenly  world  there  will 
be  the  solitary  solo  and  the  social  worship — worship  by  twos, 
and  by  threes,  and  by  fours,  and  the  great  united  adoration  of 
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the  immense  multitudes  of  mjrriads  who  shall  oSme  together  on 
high  festive  occasions." 

The  reader,  if  he  never  heard  Mr.  Stratten,  will  bear  in 
mind  that  such  passages  as  these — ^bdeed  all  his  sennons — 
were  delivered  in  a  slow,  soliloquizing  manner ;  not  a  finger 
was  moved,  scarce  a  movement  of  the  body,  except  the  occa- 
sional turn  of  the  head ;  yet  the  whole  manner  was  living,  and 
the  entire  audience  beneath  the  dominion  ot  those  dark,  ex- 
pressive eye&  Some  orators  hold  their  audiences  in  leash  by 
the  speed  and  vehemence  with  which  they  drive  their  words 
along ;  they  seem  to  hold  their  sentences  four4n-hand,  and  the 
words  appear  to  leap  from  their  lips  four  abreast  We  suppose 
this  is  the  oratory  which  tells  over  the  vast  multitudes. 
But  let  the  reader  attempt  to  read  the  passage  we  have  just 
recited  after  that  fashion,  and  all  its  power  is  gone;  each 
sentence  demands  that  it  shall  be  received  like  a  guest  into 
the  mind.  The  highest  order  of  poetry  will  not  bear  this 
impetuosity  of  delivery.  Fancy  Milton  read  so! — ^Adam*s 
Mombg  Hymn,  or  Satan's  Address  to  the  Sun !  Remble  did 
not  act  so.  Fancy  the  famous  soliloquies  in  '* Hamlet"  uttered 
in  that  fashion  1  Brooks  and  little  rivulets  are  delightful,  pre- 
cious, natural  things.  How  they  seem  to  hurry  along !  The  vast 
river  moves  as  rapidly,  but  it  scarcely  seems  to  move  at  all 
— ^it  rolls  and  marches  on  in  stateliness  and  strength.  The 
speedful  manner  is  almost  sure  to  repeat  and  amplify,  and 
to  win  its  way  by  dilating;  the  slower  and  more  sustained 
manner  determines  that  there  shall  not  be  too  much  of  any- 
thing, and  the  expressions  and  images  are  nicely  chosen  and  so 
adjusted  to  the  great  matter  in  hand  that  they  shall  give  effect, 
and  full  effect,  to  the  whole ;  some  little  insignificant  image,  it 
may  be,  brings  out  into  stronger  vividness  the  entire  impression. 
Look  upon  a  landscape.  It  is  some  scene  of  mountain  and  lake, 
upon  which  the  artist  has  expended  all  his  powers,  conception 
and  description.  In  one  comer  there  is  a  little  colour  contrast- 
ng  with  the  whole — ^an  old  woman,  it  may  be,  or  a  girl  in  red 

'ik  or  frock.    Or  it  is  some  seaside  scene  of  wild  crags  and 
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vast  rolling  billows.  That  painting  cost  the  artist  all  his 
power ;  but  cunningly,  with  a  mere  touch  of  his  pencil,  he  has 
put  a  solitary  sea-bird  on  the  wing  in  the  heaven  of  his  picture. 
That  little  human  feature  in  the  one,  or  that  motion  of  life  in 
the  other,  has  given,  or  gives,  effect  to  the  whole.  Usually  it 
may  be  fairly  inferred,  that  where  an  image  does  not  impress, 
either  in  a  picture  or  a  sermon,  the  artist  or  speaker  himself 
has  not  really  seen  it,  although  he  has  introduced  it ;  and,  as 
a  general  principle,  it  is  so  also  with  language — ^when  it  is  the 
result  of  real  perception  and  feeling,  it  conveys  an  adequate 
impression,  always  it  must  be  remembered — and  this  is  an  / 
important  qualification — to  auditors  capable  of  receiving.  The 
solitary  figure  by  the  side  of  the  lake,  or  the  bud  on  the  wing 
over  the  dark  sea,  suggests  to  us  a  frequent  beautifiil  charac- 
teristic in  Mr.  Stratten's  sermons — ^his  keen  sensibility  to  natural 
sights  and  sounds,  his  happy  introduction  of  some  distinctly 
defined  impression  of  a  scene  of  natural  beauty  or  terror ;  and 
this  conveyed  in  no  hurried  manner,  carefully,  slowly  presented, 
so  defined  that  the  hearer  rejoiced  in  and  felt  the  very  fireshness 
of  the  scene.  We  remember  whkt  seems  to  us  a  very  beautiful 
instance  of  this  in  a  sermon  called  '^  The  Gladness  of  Morn- 
ing and  of  the  Evening,"  from  the  text,  **TAau  makest  the  out- 
faurings  of  the  morning  and  evening  to  rejoiaV  The  whole 
sermon  is  one  of  singularly  soft  and  quiet  beauty.  Towards  the 
dose  we  have  this  passage. 

'^How  does  the  evening  smg? — that  is  a  question.  Here, 
again,  we  say  that  Nature  rejoices  in  the  evening,  and  that  it 
has  in  it  elements  and  principles  which  make  a  good  and  pure 
mind  rejoice,  when  the  shades  of  evening  fall  upon  the  earth ; 
when  God  draws  His  curtain  round  about  us ;  when  He  prepares 
to  give  us  refreshing  sleep ;  when  the  buxis  go  to  their  nest, 
and  the  cattle  lie  down;  when  man  ceases  his  labour  and 
expects  his  rest,  then  there  is  that  which  is  harmonious, 
that  which  makes  melody  in  all  this.  When  the  stars  are  re- 
vealed; when  the  constellations  open  themselves  up  to  our 
gaze  \  when  the  great  canopy  and  concave  on  high  is  seen, — 

^' '  In  reason^s  ear  they  all  rejoice, 
And  utter  forth  a  glorious  voice, 
For  ever  singing  as  they  shine, 
The  hand  tlmt  made  us  is  divine. 


I 
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**  Even  by  the  sea  shore,  when  the  billows  roar,  when  the  foam 
and  spray  are  driven  by  the  mighty  winds  in  the  dark,  evening 
has  its  melody.  Evening  in  a  garden,  when  you  go  up  and 
down  among  fruit  trees,  and  can  see  the  distant  hay  and  com 
stacks  being  gathered  in ;  God's  bounty  collected  by  man — 
evening  has  then  lovely  music,  there  is  sweet  singing  going  on 
around  us.  In  the  evening  we  take  a  retrospect  of  the  day  ; 
we  remember  what  we  have  said  and  done,  and  betake  our- 
selves to  Him  who  can  forgive  and  purify  the  leper.  Those  who 
had  contracted  legal  defilements  were,  of  old,  cleansed  in  the 
evening ;  so  oftentimes  are  we.  We  take  care  that  the  sun 
does  not  go  down  on  our  wrath  ;  we  deliver  ourselves  from  all 
sufferings,  and  extinguish  all  anger  when  we  say  to  God  *  For- 
give us  our  trespasses,  as  we  forgive  them  that  trespass  against 
us ; '  we  commune  with  God  as  Isaac  did  when  he  went  out  to 
meditate ;  as  Enoch  and  Noah  were  accustomed  to  commune 
with  Him.  Evening  is  a  time  for  devotion,  for  walking  with 
God ;  and  so  we  are  made  holy,  and  delightfully  and  melodi- 
ously fitted  for  our  home.  *  I  will  lay  me  down  and  sleep  in 
peace,  for  Thou,  Lord,  wilt  make  me  to  dwell  in  safety.' 


I  It 


It  is  scarcely  possible  to  read,  it  must  have  been  still  more 
impossible  to  have  heard,  without  feeling  the  mind  drawn  into 
the  very  spirit  of  evening  peace.  These  rural  images  very 
often  caught  and  detained  this  preacher  very  sweetly,  they  form 
quite  a  characteristic  in  the  structure  of  his  sermons.  Thus  with 
the  text,  **  Blessed  are  the  people  that  know  the  joyful  sound^ 
another  glowing  and  glorious  discourse.  After  the  enumeration 
of  sounds  not  joyful  in  the  world,  falls  in  the  sweet  symphony 
of  the  following  passage. 

"Joyful  Sounds. 

*' There  are  sounds  simple,  sweet,  rural;  sounds  which 
soothe  and  tranquillize  the  mind — ^the  sheep-bell,  tinkling  as  the 
sheep  move  upon  the  pasture ;  the  huntsman's  horn ;  the  birds  as 
they  sing ;  the  lark  as  she  rises ;  the  nightingale  as  she  utters 
her  note.  The  sweet  singing  of  birds  has  been  called  the  poor 
man's  music ;  he  pays  nothing,  yet  is  there  no  music  more  soft, 
more  sweet,  or  which,  in  the  best  frames  of  the  mind,  enters 
more  deeply  into  it  There  is  the  sound  of  the  village  bell ; 
there  is  the  reverberation  of  the  echo  in  caverns  by  the  sea 
shore;  there  is  the  noise  of  the  billow;  there  is  that  tranquil 
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state  of  the  sea,  when  there  are  no  billows,  when  it  is  simply 
a  wave  softly  fading  away.  All  these  aref  sounds  belonging  to 
God's  creation,  adapted,  mtended,  designed,  I  conceive,  to 
minister  to  the  happiness  of  man.  There  are  sacred  sounds, 
as  when  Aaron  stood  in  the  holiest  of  all  to  minister.  There 
were  the  golden  bells  round  the  margin  of  his  sacerdotal  vest, 
and  as  he  moved,  offering  supplication  and  discharging  his  duty, 
the  tinkling  of  those  bells  was  heard,  and  those  without  knew 
he  was  alive,  and  that  he  was  accepted  in  his  service.  And  there 
is  the  pealing  organ,  when  it  is  employed  for  sacred  purposes. 
There  is  the  sound  of  many  voices,  when  they  are  combined 
and  concentrated  in  one  act  of  worship,  and  wafted  away  upon 
the  breeze.  There  is  the  sweet  canticle  which  you  may  sing 
when  you  are  alone  in  your  chambers,  in  your  libraries,  in  your 
retired  places,  in  your  garden,  in  the  field,  in  the  wood,  if  you 
can  go  out  to  one." 

All  this  shows  very  careful  preparation — ^we  mean  the  prepa- 
ration of  genius ;  every  word  and  the  disposition  of  all  the 
parts  of  the  picture  keep  the  mind  living  in  the  impression  the 
preacher  determined  to  produce.  As  we  do  not  think  these 
passages  are  likely  to  be  very  well  known,  we  will  present  our 
i-eaders  with  one  more,  finely  realizing  the  preacher's  intense 
tone  of  nature  and  perception  of  its  higher  lessons. 

"Autumn  Reflections  in  a  Forest. 

"One  day,  late  in  autumn,  walking  in  a  wild  wood,  I  suddenly 
stood  still.  Around  me  was  a  vast  forest,  with  its  mighty  and 
stupendous  trees,  covered  with  their  varied  and  decaying 
foliage,  ready  to  fall  by  the  first  breath  of  the  tempest,  and 
mingle  with  the  dead  leaves  already  on  the  ground.  And  it 
seemed  to  be  the  ruin  of  the  world,  as  if  Nature,  in  her  most 
beautiful  forms,  were  coming  to  a  close.  But  I  stopped  in  the 
silence,  and  found  there  were  living  beings  amid  the  solitude 
and  dreariness.  At  intervals,  in  the  distance,  a  cock  crew ;  a 
sparrow  chirped;  there  was  the  hoarse  voice  of  distant 
rooks ;  a  horse  neighed ;  presently  there  was  the  lowing  of  an 
ox,  the  barking  of  a  dog,  the  bleating  of  a  sheep,  and  the 
small  bird  rustled  amid  the  brushwood  and  the  leaves,  while 
the  cooing  of  a  pigeon  was  heard  firom  afar.  And  I  was  alone, 
as  amid  the  falling  columns  and  prostrate  architecture  of  some 
ancient  and  perished  city.  So,  I  thought,  if  life  decays  and  is 
extinct  in  some  forms,  it  shall  survive  in  others,  and  those  the 
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more  precious  and  the  more  important ;  there  may  be  life  in  tiie 
midst  of  death,  if  we  have  but  the  eye  to  see  it  and  the  ear 
to  hear  the  melody ;  and  if  the  world  perishes  like  the  seared 
leaves  of  the  forest,  there  will  be  another  to  rise  from  its  rains 
in  imperishable  beauty  and  with  incorruptible  adornments :  a 
righteous  population  shall  inhabit  that  world  And  as  the 
shades  of  evening  descended,  and  darkness  spread  itself  o'er 
the  scene,  my  spirit  was  comforted." 

.    How  is  it  preachers  do  not  more  indulge  themselves  and 
refresh  their  hearers  by  such  pictures  ?  They  are  always  accept- 
able, most  of  all  acceptable,  if  rightly  and  adroidy  used,  by 
those  who  live  in  cities,  and  are  therefore  usually  fer  removed 
from  the  possibility  of  conversing  much  with  such  scenes.  Man 
in  his  heart  loves  the  country :  he  may  find  his  occupations 
chaining  him  to  city  pursuits ;  and  even,  like  Johnson  or  Lamb, 
he  may  not  be  disposed  to  be  long  far  away  from  his  round  of 
ordinary  occupations  and  associations,  which  have  made  certain 
scenes  dear  to  him ;  but  in  his  heart  man  loves  a  natural  sight 
and  sound     Why  does  the  poor  old  woman  pent  up  in  the  city 
buy  and  try  to  tend  her  little  flower-pot,  or  hang  up  in  the  poorly 
furnished  room  some  bird-cage,  with  its  tiny  twittering  songster? 
There  is  a  loving  attempt  made  to  get  near  to  that  world  which 
seems  to  have  in  it  more  of  purity,  fairness,   and  freshness. 
Wonder  it  is,  that  so  thickly  strewn  as  the  Scripttires  are  with 
every  variety  of  natural  reference  and  imagery,  especially  so 
pointed  as  the  directions  of  our  Lord  are,  to  find  in  natund 
things,  flowers,  birds,  cornfields,  and  orchards  the  texts  illos- 
^  trating  the  spiritual  significance  of  life,  these  things  should  be 
so  neglected  by  us;  strange,  too,  when  we  find  the  delight 
which  certain  poems  awaken,  and  the  iounense  popularity  they 
attain,  because  they  bring  into  the  city  the  life  of  woods  and 
fields ;  strange,  we  say,  that  the  preacher  does  not  learn,  that  if 
he  is  to  affect  and  move  men,  he  also  must  be  a  poet  and 
painter  too.     But  we  have  alighted  on  an  accident  almost  of 
Mr.  Stratten's  method  and  teaching,  an  accident  which  gives  us 
a  very  fine  and  clear  insight  into  the  instinctive  character  oi 
his  mind  and  the  furniture  with  which  his  sermons  abounded. 
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No.  11.— TIfE  TEEE  AND  THE  CROSS. 

{Paper  the  First) 

We  have  united  together  the  Cross  and  the  Tree,  because 
there  seem  to  be  certain  points  of  tradition  in  which  the  one 
appears  as  the  correspondence  of  the  other ;  also,  because  in 
some  recent  attempts  to  pour  contempt  upon  the  symbolism  of 
Christianity,  the  two  are  thus  conjoined.*  Writers  animated 
by  this  spirit,  £uicy  they  are  urging  a  strong  point  against 
modem  Christianity,  when  they  refer  to  its  numerous  hymns  in 
which  the  Cross  b  spoken  of  as  the  Tree;  as  when  Charles 
Wesley  sings — 

''Christ's  Cross  and  Passion  on  the  Tree^* 

As  when  Watts  sings  of  the  "Wondrous  Cross,"  or  Bowring, 

"  In  the  Cross  of  Christ  I  glory," 

or  in  "  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modem  " — 

"  Christ,  by  coward  hands  betrayed, 
Christ,  for  us  a  captive  made, 
Christ,  upon  the  bitter  Tree 
Slain  for  man,  be  praise  to  Thee.** 

Also^ 

"  See !  His  hands  and  feet  are  fastened ; 
So  He  makes*  His  people  free : 
Not  a  wound  whence  blood  is  flowing, 

But  a  fount  of  grace  shall  be ; 
Yea,  the  very  nails  which  nail  Him, 

NaU  us  also  to  the  Tree^ 

The  writers  quoting  the  verses  speak  of  them  as  a  *'  strange 
compound  of  heathenism  and  Christianity;"  and  in  the  teaching 
that  somehow  in  the  popular  idea,  and  in  this  mystical  theology, 


*  In  the  Essay,  for  instance,  to  which  we  referred  in  our  last  Paper, 
"An  Essay  on  the  Mythological  S^ification  of  Tree  and  Serpent 
Worship. ' 
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the  Tree  of  Life  becomes  the  CfWM— the  wood  whence  salvation 
Cometh— they  find  the  confirmation  of  their  accusation.  Is  it 
so  ?  or  shall  we  not  be  nearer  the  truth  if  we  cany  back  these 
ideas,  with  quite  another  purpose  in  them,  to  that  heathenism  in 
which  it  is  alleged  they  have  their  origin  ?    We  have  no  veiy 
great  respect  for  Mr.  Baring.  Gould;  there  is  sometimes  an 
audacious  ignorant  insolence  about  his  words  quite  sufficient  to 
impair  any  feeling  of  pers'^nal  regard    Somewhat  in  the  spirit 
of  the  writers  we  have  already  referred  to,  he  says  that  Dissent 
in  England,  especially  in  the  wilds  of  Cornwall  and  the  moors 
of  Yorkshire,  is  not  Christianity  at  all ;  it  is,  he  says,  "of 
ancient  British  origin,  passing  itself  ofi*  as  a  spiritual  Chris- 
tianity.*'   A  more  absurd  set  of  paragraphs  we  scarcely  ever 
remember  to  have  read,  than  those  in  the  Second  Series  of  his 
'^  Curious  Myths,'*  in  which  he  finds  Dissenting  hymns  and 
ideas  and  forms  of  worship,  to  be  either  Druidic!  or  Indian! 
or  pagan  of  any  kind,  no  matter  what,  so  long  as  he  can  give 
some  vent  to  his  insolence.     In  his  two  volumes,  however,  he 
has  really  accumulated  a  great  number  of  most  interesting  par- 
ticulars, certainly  very  suggestive ;  and  he  says,  but  evidently 
with  a  very  different  purpose  to  that  we  should  have  in  view  in 
the  assertion,  ''  It  is  more  than  a  coincidence,  that  Osiris  by 
the  Cross  should  give  life  eternal  to  the  spirits  of  the  just; 
that  with  the  Cross  Thora  should  smite  the  head  of  the  great 
serpent,  and  bring  to  life  those  who  were  slain;  that  beneath 
the  Cross  Murfsca  mothers  should  lay  their  babes,  trusting  by 
that  sign  to  secure  them  from  the  power  of  evil  spirits;  that 
with  that  symbol  to  protect  them,  the  ancient  people  of 
Northern  Italy  should  lay  them  down  in  the  dust"    When, 
therefore,  it  is  urged  as  a  strong  point  against  Christianity,  that 
the  Cross  is  a  pre-Christian  symbol,  and  that  not  imtil  the  third 
century  was  it  an  object  of  worship,  we  are  only  compelled 
to  feel  that  the  mysterious  significance  of  the  Cross  is  smgularly 
increased.  We  take  it  to  be  undoubted  that  it  was  as  a  symbol 
in  the  world  probably  ages,  many  ages,  before  the  introduction 
of  Christianity;  it  even  seemed  to  be  associated  with  the  Tree 
as  a  life-giving  power,  and  yet  the  fact  is  undoubted  that  Christ 
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died  upon   the  Cross;    and,   without  worshipping  it,  even 
Apostles  spoke  of  it  as  "  the  Tree  "  of  our  salvation. 

Tree  Worship,  then,  even  like  Serpent  Worship,  seems  to  be 
part  of  the  universal  symbolism;  the  sacred  records  open  with 
the  "  Tree  of  Life  in  the  midst  of  the  garden,"  and  the  "  Tree 
of  Knowledge  of  good  and  evil**    The  story  of  the  Fall  is  of 
man's  departure  from  the  Tree ;  and  we  hear  no  more  of  it 
through  the  long  ages  of  dreary  human  wanderings  untU  the 
hour  of  the  restoration  comes ;  and  in  the  Apocalypse  the  pro- 
mise "  To  him  that  overcometh  will  I  give  to  eat  of  the  Tree  of 
Life,  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  paradise  of  God  ";  and  the  last 
vision  of  the  Apocalypse  is  the  picture  of  the  "  Tree  of  Life," 
the  consummation  and  the  crown  of  all,  ''  which  bare  twelve 
manner  of  fruits,"  while  "  the  leaves  of  the  Tree  were  for  the 
healing  of  the  nations."  The  tradition  of  such  a  Tree  seems  to 
pervade,  even  like  Serpent  Worship,  all  religious  ideas.     To 
this  phase  of  symbolism,  even  far  more  than  to  the  Serpent 
Worship,  the  great  work  of  Mr.  Fergusson  is  devoted,  with 
its  costly  and  very  suggestive  photographs.    We  have  already 
remarked  upon  that  additional  point  of  the  mystery,  that  upon 
Indian  monuments,  and  in  many  other  districts,  the  Serpent 
and  the  Tree  seem  to  be  associated  together  in  popular  super- 
stitions as  if  some  strange  strife  between  these  two  existed  in 
the  mind  of  popular  tradition.     It  is  not  unworthy  of  remark, 
that  as  the  Tree  is  traced  through  the  infinite  variety  of  Hindoo 
temples,  so,  in  another  sense,  the  whole  marvellous  beauty  and 
splendid  mystery  ol  the  gothic  architecture,  with  its  stem-like 
pillars  and  its  branching  foliage  of  stone,  seems  the  very  wor- 
ship of  the  Tree ;  but  what  is  very  remarkable  is,  that  simul- 
taneously with  the  foundation  of  such  magnificent  temples  in 
Europe  as  those  of  York,  Amiens,  or  Cologne,  a  larger  and 
even  more  magnificent  temple  than  either  was  being  erected  in 
Cambodia,  the  great  temple  of  Nakhon  Vat — by  Mr.  Fergusson's 
description  of  it,  magnificent  almost  beyond  conception,  but 
dedicated  certainly  to  the  worship  of  the  Serpent,  or  the  Ser- 
pent and  the  Tree.     Cambodia  seems  to  abound  in  strange 
stories,  all  gathering  round  this  mythic  cluster.     Thus  we  have 
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the  legend  of  the  banished  prince,  Phra  Thong.  After  a  long 
voyage,  he  was  driven  to  an  island,  where  grew  a  wonderful  talok 
tree.  He  ascends  its  branches  to  look  about  him;  but  the 
tree  grows  faster  than  the  celebrated  bean-stalk  of  Jack,  and  he 
fears  he  shall  never  see  his  mother  earth  again ;  but  in  descend- 
ing he  finds  himself  in  a  grotto  in  a  hollow  of  the  tree,  and 
there  he  meets  with  the  dragon-king's  daughter,  and  marries  her. 
There  b  another  form  of  the  same  l^end — bow  that  king 
Pathumma  Surivong,  while  reposing  under  the  wonderful  tree, 
saw  the  dragon-king's  daughter  bathing  with  her  companions 
in  a  neighbouring  lake,  fell  in  love  with  her  and  married  her, 
and  went  to  the  underground  abode  of  her  fitther,  niiere  he 
stayed  for  a  fortnight  We  will  recite  no  more  of  these 
legends  of  princes  and  trees  and  dragon-kings'  daughters; 
foolish  legends  indeed  they  seem,  but,  as  Mr.  Feigusson  says, 
they  assume  some  importance  when  we  find  them  resulting  in 
some  of  the  most  wonderful  temples  the  world  ever  knew, 
and  in  the  most  remarkable  forms  of  Serpent  Worship  any- 
where to  be  found. 

Medieval  legends  are  not  worth  much  for  the  purpose  we  are 
now  attempting  to  indicate,  but  certainly  the  L^end  of  the 
Cross,  silly  as  it  seems,  does,  as  Mr.  Feigusson  says,  show  the 
oriental  Tree  mjrth  running  through  the  whole  legend,  condensed 
from  many  sources,  and  more  copiously  given  in  Mr.  Baring 
Gould's  second  volume  of  ''  Myths  of  the  Middle  Ages."  The 
following  is  the  substantial  shape  of  the  l^end  as  given  by 
Mr.  Feigusson,  anticipated  in  its  main  particulars  in  Bayle's 
Dictionaiy.  It  relates,  that  when  Adam  was  on  his  death  bed, 
he  sent  Seth  to  try  and  gain  re-admission  into  Paradise;  this, 
of  course,  was  impossible,  but  he  was  aUowed  by  the  angel  who 
guarded  it  to  look  in  at  the  gate.  He  saw,  among  other  things, 
the  Tree  which  had  borne  the  £sital  fiuit,  its  roots  then  extending 
to  hell,  its  upper  branches  reaching  to  heaven.  The  angd 
gave  him  three  seeds,  recommending  him  to  place  them  in 
,  Adam's  mouth  when  he  died.  He  did  so,  and  they  produced 
^  three  trees — a  cedar,  a  cypress,  and  a  pine ;  they  afterwards 
united  in  one,  and  their  branches  performed  many  miracles. 
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The  stoiy  is  a  long  one.  The  Tree  continued  to  the  time  of 
Solomon ;  he  cut  it  down,  and  tried  in  vain  to  use  its  trunk  to 
support  the  roof  of  his  palace.  It  disdained  such  a  use,  and 
was  consequently  thrown  across  the  brook  Kedron  to  be 
trodden  upon.  It  was  rescued  from  this  ignominy  by  the 
Queen  of  Sheba,  and  buried  below  the  pool  of  Bethesda, 
which  owed  its  healing  properties  to  its  virtues.  It  came  to  the 
surfstce  when  wanted  for  the  Cross,  and  was  afterwards  buried  in 
Calvary,  where  it  was  recognised  by  the  Empress  Helena  in 
consequence  of  its  miraculous  healing  powers.  It  was  taken 
to  Persia  by  Chosroes,  and  recovered  by  Heraclius ;  and  after- 
wards, as  is  well  known,  throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  a  piece  of 
the  wood  of  the  True  Cross  was  prized  by  emperors  and  kings 
beyond  all  other  earthly  possessions.  So  great,  indeed,  was  the 
demand,  that  it  was  endowed  with  the  property  of  self-multi- 
plication ;  but  even  this  did  not  suffice  to  bring  it  into  con- 
tempt ;  and  as  late  as  1248,  Philip  Augustus  erected  the  Sainte 
Chapelle  to  enshrine  a  morsel  of  the  wood  of  the  Tree  of 
Paradise.  The  Sainte  Chapelle  may  thus  be  considered  as  the 
last,  as  it  is  probably  among  the  most  beautiful,  of  the  temples 
ever  erected  to  Tree  Worship.  We  have  recited  this  legend 
principally  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  silly  mediaeval  stones 
were,  as  in  this  instance  especially,  the  climax  of  long  gener- 
ations of  similar  traditional  hallucinations.  That  men  should 
choose  groves  of  trees  for  temples,  and  worship  beneath  the 
overarching  shade  of  woods,  does  not  assuredly  seem  so  singu- 
lar as  that  the  serpent  should  be  the  object  of  adoration ;  but 
the  peculiarity  of  the  myth  to  which  we  refer,  is  that  of  one 
Tretj  regarded  as  the  Tree  of  Life,  entering  into  the  almost  uni- 
versal ideas  of  men.  It  would  need  a  veiy  large  volume  and 
an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  most  ancient  books  and 
the  relics  and  records  of  the  naost  ancient  nations,  rightly 
to  show  how  extensively  Tree  Worship  has  prevailed,  and  how 
the  idea  that  in  some  way  a  Tree  would  be  the  foimtain  and 
means  of  restorative  life  to  mankind  has  entered  into  religious 
notions  and  systems. 
Mr.  Feigusson,  to  whose  interesting  Introductory  Essay  we 
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have  referred  so  frequently,  principally  because  his  huge 
volume  must  be  inaccessible  to  most  readers,  says:  ''The 
following  instance  of  Tree  Worship,  which  I  myself  witnessed, 
is  amusing,  even  if  not  instructive.  While  residing  in  Jessore 
I  observed  at  one  time  considerable  crowds  passing  near  the 
factory  I  then  had  charge  of.  As  it  might  be  merely  an 
ordinary  engagement  that  drew  them,  I  took  no  notice ;  but  as 
the  crowd  grew  daily  larger,  and  assumed  a  more  religious  cha 
racter,  I  inquired,  and  was  told  that  a  god  had  appeared  in 
a  tree  at  a  place  about  six  miles  off.  Next  morning  I  rode 
over,  and  found  a  large  space  cleared  in  a  village  I  knew  well, 
in  the  centre  of  which  stjod  an  old  decayed  date-tree,  hung 
with  garlands  and  offerings  (such  is  the  state  of  many  religious 
trees  in  India) ;  around  it  houses  were  erected  for  the  attendant 
Brahmins,  and  a  great  deal  of  business  was  going  on  in  ofifer- 
ings  and  Puja.  On  my  inquiring  how  the  god  manifested  his 
presence,  I  was  informed  that  soon  after  the  sun  rose  in  the 
morning,  the  tree  raised  its  head  to  welcome  him,  and  bowed 
it  down  again  when  he  departed.  As  this  was  a  miracle  easily 
tested,  I  returned  at  noon,  and  found  that  it  was  so.  After  a 
little  study  and  investigation,  the  miracle  did  not  seem  so 
difficult  of  explanatioiL  The  tree  had  originally  grown  across 
the  principal  pathway  through  the  village;  but  at  last  hung  so 
low  that,  in  order  to  enable  people  to  pass  under  it,  it  had  bea 
turned  aside,  and  fastened  parallel  to  the  road  In  the  opera- 
tion the  bundle  of  fibres  had  become  twisted  like  the  strands 
of  a  rope,  and  when  the  morning  sun  struck  on  the  upper 
surface  of  these  they  contracted  in  drying,  and  hence  a 
tendency  to  untwist,  which  raised  the  head  of  the  tree;  with 
the  evening  dews  they  relaxed,  and  the  head  of  the  tree 
declined — thus  proving  to  the  man  of  science,  as  to  the 
credulous  Hindoo,  that  it  was  due  to  the  direct  action  of  the 
sun-god." 

If  fear  was  the  chief  and  principal  characteristic  of  Serpent 
Worship,  love,  admiration,  hope,  and  faith  seem  as  certainly 
to  have  been  the  principal  elements  in  the  worship  of  the 
Tree.     Buddha  planted  the  Rajayatana  Tree;  but  we  read  of 
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the  history  of  the  transference  of  a  branch  of  the  Bo  Tree 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  Christ  It  was  planted  in 
the  most  conspicuous  spot  in  Ceylon,  and  there  it  has  been 
reverenced  as  the  most  important  object  for  more  than  two 
thousand  years ;  and  it,  or  its  lineal  descendant,  sprung  at  least 
from  the  old  root,  is  there  worshipped  at  this  hour.  The  city 
is  in  ruins,  its  great  temples  have  ^en  to  decay,  its  monas- 
teries have  disappeared;  but  the  great  Bo  Tree  still  flourishes, 
according  to  the  legend,  ever  green,  never  growing  or  decreas- 
ing, but  living  on  for  ever  for  the  delight  and  worship  of  man* 
kind  Annually,  thousands  repair  to  the  sacred  precincts  within 
which  it  stands,  to  do  it  honour  and  to  offer  up  those  prayers 
for  health  and  prosperity  which  are  more  likely  to  be  heard  if 
uttered  in  its  presence.  There  is  probably  no  older  idol  in 
the  world,  and  certainly  none  more  venerated.  Sir  Emerson 
Tennant,  Colonel  Forbes,  and  all  other  writers  about  Ceylon, 
mention  the  fact.*  We  meet  with  the  same  kind  of  traditions 
in  Persia.  Mr.  Fergusson  quotes  from  the  '' Zoroastrian 
Studies  "  of  Windischmann,  of  whom  he  says,  that  ''  he  has 
probably  rendered  himself  more  familiar  with  the  spirit  of  the 
TjsxA  Avesta  than  any  other  scholar,"  and  who  testifies  that 
*'  the  Homa  which  enters  so  largely  into  the  religious  ideas  of 
the  Vedas  and  Zend  Avesta  is  the  first  of  the  trees  planted  by 
Ahuza  Mazda  in  the  Fountain  of  Life — he  who  drinks  of  its 
juice  never  dies.  The  Homa  gives  health  and  generative 
power,  and  imparts  life  at  the  resurrection.  It  will  not  decay, 
bears  no  fruit,  resembles  the  vine,  is  knotty,  and  has  leaves 
like  jessamine — yellow  and  white;  from  all  which,''  says  the 
German  writer,  "  it  appears  that  thb  Homa  is  the  Tree  of  Life 
which  grew  in  Paradise.  It  is  the  same  myth  passing  through 
various  stages,  and  carrying  with  it  reminiscences  of  its  former 
greatness  and  importance."  We  have  referred  in  a  preceding 
Paper  to  the  great  Midgard  Snake,  and  its  importance  in  the 
Teutonic  or  Scandinavian  mythology.  But  an  equal  importance 
must  be  given  to  the  famous  Iggdrasill  Tree.    It  finds  its  cor- 


*  See  Feigusson's  Introductoiy  Essay,  p.  561 
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respondence  in  the  similar  legends  of  Indian  mythology;  it 
was  the  venerable  Ash,  according  to  the  Edda,  beneath  whose 
branches  the  gods  sat  in  council;  it  was  the  greatest  and 
holiest  of  all  trees ;  its  branches  stretched  over  all  the  earth, 
and  reached  even  to  heaven.  It  was  called  the  Tree  of  Mimer, 
because  wisdom  and  wit  were  hidden  in  his  well  or  fountain, 
over  which  one  of  its  roots  stretched  out ;  but  another  root 
stretched  over  Niflheim,  the  place  of  the  wicked,  and  this  root 
was  constantly  gnawed  by  the  serpent  Nidhog^,  with  whom 
there  were  so  many  snakes  that  no  tongue  could  recount  their 
number;  but  the  third  root  of  the  Ash  was  in  heaven,  and 
under  it  the  Holy  Fount,  where  the  gods  sat  in  judgment,  and 
where  also  sat  the  three  Noms,  or  Fates,  who  fixed  the  lifetime 
of  all  men.  And  there  are  many  other  particulars  concerning 
the  Iggdrasill,  upon  which  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  here  to 
dwell;  enough  to  notice  how  in  this,  the  great  Mundane 
Tree,  which  entered  so  largely  into  the  faith  of  our  immediate 
forefathers,  we  have  a  singular  and  even  a  sublime  instance  of 
Tree  Worship,  the  principles  of  which  seem  to  relate  it  also  to 
that  great  faith  which  we  have  found  so  prevalent  through  the 
other  extensive  populations  and  continents  of  our  world. 

Thus  then,  whatever  may  be  the  inference  we  derive  from 
the  fact,  trees  through  all  the  ancient  nations — fix)m  China  to 
Scandinavia,  through  India  and  Persia,  through  Italy,  Greece, 
and  Britain — are  associated  with  the  devotions  of  mankind. 
The  tree  which  claims  the  Divine  honours,  indeed,  varies.  But 
almost  all  nations  have  had  their  Divine  Tree;  everywhere 
'*  He  that  is  so  impoverished  that  he  hath  no  oblation  chooseth 
a  tree  that  will  not  rot"  Among  the  most  eminent  of  such 
trees  stands  the  Palm.  It  is  singular  that  in  the  Song  of 
Solomon  the  Church  is  described  as  saying,  ^'I  said,  I  will 
go  up  to  the  Palm  Tree,  I  will  take  hold  of  the  boughs 
thereof."  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  Palm  described 
as  the  ''  Tree  of  Life  "  in  the  New  Jerusalem  to  which  we  have 
referred,  for  the  Palm  Tree  was  popularly  believed  to  put  forth 
^  shoot  every  month.    This  was  regarded  as  the  Gospel  Tree 

Redemption,  and  it  was  certainly  the  origin  of  the  Christmas 
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Tree,  so  popular  with  the  Germans.  But  this  has  its  corre- 
spondence with  Egyptian  associations.  With  the  Druids,  the 
sacred  tree  or  branch  was  the  Mistletoe.  Thus,  according  to 
the  migrations  of  the  human  race,  the  sacred  tree  underwent 
changes  in  accordance  with  new  localities;  but  the  same 
leading  idea  seems  to  be  retained  through  all,  and  in  every 
one  it  would  appear  there  is  something  like  the  memory  of, 
and  the  search  for,  a  lost  Tree.  It  is  difficult  to  find  anything 
like  a  clear  solution  for  this.  The  first  thought,  however,  which 
meets  us,  is  that  of  the  entire  harmony  with  the  singular  tradition 
of  the  sacred  volume.  At  the  same  time  occurs  the  question  of 
the  immediate  relations  of  all  these  traditions.  They  certainly 
appear  to  be  consentaneous  in  character,  and  point  to  some 
general  instinct  sustained  and  kept  alive  in  the  memory  of  the 
whole  race.  How,  then,  was  it  born  ?  From  what  does  it  take 
its  origin  and  spring?  It  is  impossible  for  a  grave  mind  to 
believe  that  the  wiser  men  of  our  race,  Buddhists,  or  Druids,  or 
Teutonic  fathers,  could  believe  that  the  Tree  which  was  the 
object  of  their  devotional  regards  could  really  be  the  substance 
of  their  ideas.  So,  in  interpreting  the  texture  of  Scripture, 
either  in  its  first  singular  story  or  in  its  indications  of  prophecy, 
it  is  not  possible  to  doubt  that,  if  a  Divine  instinct  was  working 
in  the  spirit  of  the  race,  an  even  much  more  Divine  spirit 
was  working,  pointing  the  mystical  allusions  of  prophecy  to  the 
Divine  shadows  of  a  Tree  of  Life,  even  as  in  that  singular  and 
mystical  passage  in  Isaiah  vi.  13  :  '^  But  yet  in  it  shall  be  a 
tenth,  and  it  shall  return,  and  shall  be  eaten :  as  a  Teil  Tree, 
and  as  an  oak,  whose  substance  is  in  them,  when  they  cast 
their  leaves :  so  the  holy  seed  shall  be  the  substance  thereof,*' 
in  which  words  there  is  no  doubt  a  wonderful  statement  and  a 
great  prophecy.  But  our  present  thought  is  of  that  singular  pre- 
valence of  something  mysterious  with  trees.  We  see  it  in  the 
English  Ma)rpole  and  the  mysterious  Jack-in-the-Green,  in  the 
traces  of  Tree  Worship  in  Esthonia,  in  the  Divine  Tree  of  the 
Buddhists  of  China  and  Japan,  in  the  innumerable  ipysteries 
connected  with  the  sacred  oak,  which  in  Hebrew  is,  we 
suppose,   synonymous  with  oath  also.     The  most  generally 
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received  symbol  of  life  was  the  Tree,  the  Sacred  Tree ;  and 
thus  it  has  in  various  forms  been  revered  through  all  the 
quarters  and  all  the  nations  of  the  globe.  Another  Paper  may 
show  how  the  idea  of  the  Tree  meiges  also  into  the  idea  of  the 
Cross. 


^trap  ^OiMigl^ttf  on  ^rriptttre  Cextd. 

Deceiving  and  Deceived. 

a  Tim.  iii.  13. 

"  Evil  men  and  seducers/'  the  Apostle  predicted,  when  himself 
ready  to  be  offered,  and  the  time  of  his  departure  at  hand, 
should  ''  wax  worse  and  worse,  deceiving  and  being  deceived." 
There  is  a  satisfaction  to  the  sense  of  what  is  called  poetical 
justice,  in  this  kind  of  retributive  reciprocity.  Meet  it  seems 
that  the  cheater  be  himself  cheated ;  the  deceiver,  deceived. 
The  Prophet  proclaims  woe  to  the  treacherous  dealer,  who  had 
not  been  treacherously  dealt  withaL  The  immunity  was  not 
to  be  lasting:  the  betrayer's  time  would  come — ^the  hour  of 
betrayal,  and  the  man  to  betray.  ''  When  thou  shalt  make  an 
end  to  deal  treacherously,  they  shall  deal  treacherously  with 
thee."  nXoywirrfff  uai  irXoyw/Mi^i,  deceiving  and  being  deceived. 
The  sense  of  poetical  justice,  or  of  ethical  retribution,  is 
always  more  or  less  gratified  at  every  instance  in  history  of  the 
beguiler  being  beguiled,  the  cheater  cheated,  the  biter  bit  As 
where  Lord  Grey,  the  English  commander  in  Scotland,  accom- 
plished his  purpose  of  taking  the  castle  of  Dalkeith,  by  imi- 
tating the  cunning  of  the  "  crafty  and  able  "  master  of  that 
stronghold,  George  Douglas;  who,  "after  his  old  fashion," 
says  Tytler,  represented  himself  as  favourably  inclined  to 
England.  ''  To  be  thus  overreached  and  entrapped  in  his  own 
devices  was  peculiarly  mortifying  to  this  long-practised  in- 
triguer," and  seems,  by  the  historian's  account,  to  have  sunk 
deeper  into  his  spirit  than  the  loss  of  either  his  wife  or  his 
casde.     Or  as  where  Babington,  the  conspirator,  offered  himself 
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as  a  spy  to  Walsingham,  hoping  by  this  means  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  secret  purposes  of  that  astute  Minister, — 
who  was,  however,  too  old  a  diplomatist  to  be  thus  taken  in. 
Walsingham  took  Babington  in,  in  more  senses  than  one; 
accepted  his  services,  and  turned  them  to  his  own  use.  As 
with  the  policy  expressed  by  Racine's  MithridaU^ — 

"Feignons;  et  de  son  coear,  d'on  vain  espoir  flatt^, 
Par  on  mensonge  adroit  tirons  la  v^rit^." 

Or  again,  to  apply  the  exultant  terms  of  the  same  author's 
Roxane^ — 

"— •  Ah !  ma  joie  est  extreme 
Que  le  tndtre,  one  fois,  se  soit  tralii  lui-mdme." 

If  one's  joy  is  not  extreme,  at  any  rate  one's  bile  is  not 
stirred,  at  finding  the  cheap  John  who,  in  "  London  Labour  and 
the  London  Poor,"  bought  as  stolen  goods  an  apparent  packet 
of  Sheffield  cutlery,  with  a  knife  tied  to  the  outside  paper, 
exasperated  by  the  discovery  of  the  actual  cubic  contents — a 
solitary  brick.  In  another  section  of  that  book,  we  have  this 
remark  from  one  of  the  street-sellers  of  rings  and  sovereigns 
for  wagers,  concerning  those  who  are  foolish  enough  to  buy : 
''  It's  some  satisfaction  to  know  they  think  they  are  a-taking 
you  in,  for  they  give  you  only  a  shilling  or  two  for  an  article 
which,  if  really  gold,  would  be  worth  eight  or  ten."  An 
aesthetic  critic  remarks  on  the  peculiar  influences  exerted  on 
architecture  and  architects  by  the  fact  that  when  what  he  calls 
"a  spry  Yankee"  wishes  to  build  a  house,  he  very  generally 
thinks  to  overreach  his  architect  and  builder  by  pretending 
that  he  wants  much  less  accommodation  than  he  is  resolved  to 
have;  thinking  that,  the  contract  once  made  and  begun  to  be 
executed,  he  will  be  able  to  squeeze  more  work  out  for  the 
same  price.  "  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  in  such  cases  he 
usually  meets  his  match,  and  has  to  pay  smartly."  But  how 
lamentable,  adds  the  critic,  that  the  exercise  of  a  noble  art 
should  ever  be  degraded  into  a  conflict  between  a  couple  of 
rogues,  each  trying  to  outwit  the  other  1  Impartial  loOkers-on 
incline  to  indulge  the  feeling  which  prompted  Young's  lines  on 
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"two  slate-rooks"  playing  the  game  of  faces  on  each  other,  in 
foolish  hope  to  steal  each  other's  tiust, — 

"Bolh  cheating,  bolh  eicuUing,  both  deceived  ; 
And,  someiimes,  botb  (Id  euth  iejoic«  I)  nndone." 

Schiller's  Mortimer  utters,  or  mutters,  this  valedictory,  or 
maledictory,  passage  as  he  listens  to  the  receding  footfall  of 
one  female  sovereign  who  has  just  engaged  him,  as  she 
believes,  to  rid  her  of  another, — 

"  Go,  Use,  deccllfai  Qaeea  t    Ai  Ihon  delndett 
The  world,  e'en  so  1  eoicn  thee.     Tit  right 
Thus  to  betny  thee  ;  'lis  «  worth;  deed." 

Mr.  Motley's  analysis  of  the  duplicity  of  Alexander  Fantese 
does  justice  to  the  stress  laid  by  his  Highness  on  the  immense 
advantage  to  be  obtained  by  the  deception  practised  upon 
an  enemy  whose  own  object  was  to  deceive.  It  was  perfectly 
understood,  indeed,  between  Philip  II.  and  his  confidential 
advisers,  that  they  were  always  to  deceive  every  one,  upon 
every  occasion.  "Only  let  them  be  false,  and  it  was  impos- 
sible to  be  wholly  wrong  \  but  grave  mistakes  might  occur  from 
occasional  deviations  into  sincerity."  Philip  was  inclined  to 
think  that  the  English  allies  of  the  Dutch  revolters  "had  been 
influenced  by  knavish  and  deceitful  motives  from  the  beginning. 
He  enjoined  it  upon  Parma,  therefore,  to  proceed  with  equal 
knavery,"  The  historian  describes  the  great  drama  of  negotia- 
tion which,  in  1607,  was  to  follow  a  forty  years'  tragedy,  as 
wearing  the  aspect  of  a  solemn  comedy — there  being  a  secret 
disposition  on  the  part  of  each  leading  personage,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  to  make  dupes  of  all  the  rest 

"To  cheat  the  cheater,  wai  do  cheat,  but  justice," 
as  Father  Pmnyboy  sen tentiously  words  it,  in  Jonson's  "Staple 
of  News."    Or  as  itosat,  in  "  The  Fox," — 

'■  To  cozen  him  of  all,  were  but  a  cheat 
Well  placed  ;  no  man  would  construe  it  a  lin,"* 
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Or  as  Stdftle,  in ''  The  Alchemist,''  bidding  a  cozener  cozen  all  he 
can :  "To  deceive  him  is  no  deceit,  but  justice."  So  Cicero^  in 
the  same  playwright's  "  Catiline,"  instructing  the  Gaulish  envoys 
to  dissemble  with  the  conspirators,  and  thus  enmesh  and  ruin 
them ;  for,  "  111  deeds  are  well  turned  back  upon  their  authors, 
And  'gainst  an  injurer  the  revenge  is  just."  Just  as  Milton's 
Agonistes  makes  it  his  boast,  that  on  his  enemies,  wherever  he 
chanced,  he  used  hostility,  and  took  their  spoil,  to  pay  his 
underminers  in  their  coin.  EsHfania  cozens  the  copper  captain 
that  was  intent  on  cozening  EsHfania  ;  and  the  moral  drawn  by 
the  latter  is,  that — 

"  Shadow  for  shadow  is  an  equal  justice." 

There  is,  indeed,  no  source  of  dramatic  effect  more  complete, 
says  Hazlitt,  than  that  species  of  practical  satire  by  which  one 
character  in  the  piece  is  made  a  fool  of  and  turned  into  ridicule 
to  his  face,  by  the  very  person  whom  he  is  trying  to  overreach. 
Even  so  upright  and  downright  and  outright  an  honest  fellow 
as  the  Deerslayer  of  Cooper,  finds  irresistible  the  temptation 
to  out-trick  a  circumventing  Mingo.  "  Ahs  me !  Desait  and 
a  false  tongue  are  evil  things,  and  altogether  onbecoming  our 
colour,  Hetty ;  but  it  if  a  pleasure  and  a  satisfaction  to  outdo 
the  contrivances  of  a  redskin."  In  another  story  of  the  series, 
the  scout,  by  this  time  an  older  and  a  sadder  man,  in  warning 

that  just  lives  by  tricking  honester  folk," — Dousterswvvd^  the  *•  adept,'* 
being  the  scoundrel  in  question, — concerning  whom  the  Antiquary  himself, 
also  apologetically  on  £di^s  behalf,  in  a  sul^equent  chapter,  suggests,  that 
he  must  have  been  about  some  roguery,  and  caught  in  a  trap  of  his  own 
setting.  Nee  Uxjustitior  uUa, — "  I  niver  cheat  anybody  as  doesn't  want  to 
cheat  me,  Miss,"  declares  the  packman  to  Maggie  TuUtver^  in  **  The  Mill  on 
the  Floss." — "  Now,  isn't  it  a  moral  obligation  on  a  man  to  cheat  such  a 
rascal !"  exclaims  Smoke,  of  Sftreadweasd^  in  Jerrold's  comedy.  So 
Johnson^  of  Jermyn,  in  George  Eliot's  **  Felix  Holt :"  to  act  with  doubleness 
towards  a  man  whose  own  conduct  was  double,  was  to  him  so  near  an 
approach  to  virtue  that  it  deserved  to  be  called  by  no  meaner  name  than 
l5iplomacy. — •* Contrivance  I  what,  to  cheat  me?  to  cheat  your  father?" 
cries  Sir  Sampstm,  in  the  old  play.  ''Indeed,  I  thought,  sir,"  answers 
Valentine,  "  when  the  father  endeavoured  to  undo  the  son,  it  was  a  reason- 
able return  of  nature. "  One  of  Mr.  TroUope's  shady  clergymen  is  described 
as  playing  an  intricate  game,  and  knowing  it — ^knowing  that  '*  all  was  not 
on  the  square ;  but  he  Uiought  that  the  enemy  was  playing  him  false,  and 
that  finlsehood  in  return  was  therefore  fair." 
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a  British  officer  against  the  devices  of  the  Hurons,  adds :  ''I 
say,  young  gentleman,  may  Providence  bless  our  undertaking, 
which  is  altogether  for  good ;  and  remember  that,  to  outwit  the 
knaves,  it  is  lawful  to  practise  things  that  may  not  be  naturally 
the  gift  of  a  white  skin."  ''  I  have  a  conscience,"  says  the 
autobiographer,  in  one  of  Mairyat's  fictions,  ''  and  own  that  I 
have  been  playing  what  may  be  called  an  unworthy  game ;  but 
when  it  is  considered  how  long  I  have  been  defrauded  of  my 
rights  by  the  duplicity  of  others,  I  think  I  may  be  excused  if  I 
have  beat  them  at  their  own  weapons."  He  who  so  excuses 
himself,  is  self-accused ;  but  the  world  is  apt  in  such  cases  to 
endorse  the  excuse,  with  a  will  As  with  Shakspeare's  fair 
Florentine, — 

"  Only,  in  this  disguise,  I  think't  no  sin 
To  cozen  liim,  that  would  unjustly  win." 

Plutarch  tells  how  the  Carthaginians  at  Rhegium,  upon  the 
breaking  up  of  the  assembly,  seeing  that  Timoleon  was  gone, 
chafed  and  fretted  •  to  find  themselves  outwitted ;  **  and  it 
afforded  no  small  diversion  to  the  Rhegians,  that  Phoenicians 
should  complain  of  anything  effected  by  guile."  For  was  not 
Fides  Punica  a  proverb,  a  by-word,  all  the  civilized  world 
over?  Gibbon  relates,  with  implicit  approval,  how  "the 
policy  of  Julian  condescended  to  surprise  the  prince  of  the 
Allemanni  by  his  own  arts."  Dean  Milman  describes  the 
wager  of  battle  between  Peter  of  Arragon  and  Charles  of 
Anjou,  with  aU  its  solemn  preliminaries,  as  ending  in  a  pitiful 
comedy,  in  which  Charles  had  the  ignominy  of  practising  base 
and  disloyal  designs  against  his  adversary ;  Peter,  that  of  eluding 

*  G>inpare  the  resentment  of  the  French  in  1806,  at  Blacher's  escaping 
them  by  dint  of  affirming  that  an  armistice  had  been  conduded.  Alison 
reminds  the  French  historians  who  inveigh  most  severely  against  this  un- 
worthy ruse  de  guerre,  of  their  own  General  Lecourbe's  escaping  destruction 
in  1799,  at  the  hands  of  the  Austrians,  solely  by  the  mendacious  assertion 
that  a  negotiation  for  peace  was  commenced ;  and  again  of  Lannes  and 
Murat,  in  the  campaign  of  Austerlitz,  who  won  the  bridge  of  Vienna  by 
declaring  that  an  armistice  had  been  concluded,  which  they  well  knew  was 
not  the  case;  and,  a  few  days  later,  of  Murat*s  trying  a  similar  piece  of 
deceit  with  the  Russian  Kutusoflf,  and  being  only  foiled  by  the  superior 
finesse  of  that  astute  commander. 
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the  contest  by  crafty  '' justi6able  only  as  his  mistrust  of  his 
adversary  was  well  or  ill-grounded,  but  much  too  cunning  for  a 
Irank  and  generous  knight"  Rienzi  grounded  his  apology  for 
free  resort  to  tricksome  tactics,  on  the  fact  that,  in  taking  up 
''  the  cause  of  the  people  against  their  worst  tyrants/'  he  had 
to  deal  with  no  frank  and  open  antagonists,  but  with  ''  men  of 
shifts  and  wiles  the  subtlest  and  most  deceitful*'  Among  the 
extant  verses  attributed  to  Cato,  is  this  distich : — 

*'  Qui  simnlat  verbis,  nee  corde  est  fidas  amicus ; 
Tu  quoque  £ac  simile,  et  sic  ais  deluditur  arte." 

Many  an  antique  Roman  was  a  proficient  in  that  art,  and  in 
the  CLTs  cdare  that  artem.  Sulla  was  so  proud  of  having  out- 
manoeuvred Jugurtha — ^for  that  Numidian  king  was  the  type  of 
accomplished  craft — that  he  had  a  seal-ring  made  in  mcfnariam^ 
and  used  it  to  the  end  of  his  dajrs. 

iEsop's  fable  of  "The  Horse  and  the  Lion"  doses  with  the 
jubilant  trotting  away  of  the  former,  in  highest  glee  at  the 
success  of  a  trick  (with  his  heels)  by  which  he  had  defeated 
the  device  of  his  would-be  destroyer.  "  Car  dest  double plaisir 
de  tromper  k  trompeurj*  is  the  terminus  a/ ^»fm  of  La  Fontaine's 
"  Cock  and  Fox"  feble ;  and  his  one-line  "  moral,"  annexed  to 
"The  Grave-digger  and  his  Mate"  is,  ^^11  n* est  pas  malaish  de 
tromper  un  trompmry  Sometimes  it  is  a  third  "party"  that  effects 
the  trick  and  enjoys  the  profit,  as  with  Pope's  Sir  Balaam^ 
at  one  stage  of  his  progress — or  rather,  his  facile  descent  to 
Avemus : — 

"Asleep  and  naked  as  an  Indian  lay. 
An  honest  factor  stole  a  gem  away : 
He  pledged  it  to  the  knight;  the  knight  had  wit, 
So  kept  the  diamond,  and  the  rogue  was  bit." 
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EXPOSITION  II. 

THE  STRIFE,   THE  VANITY,   AND   DOOM   OF  NATURE,  AND 
THE  CONSOLATIONS  TO   BELIEVING   HEARTS. 

Verses  17—25. 

Here  we  may  see  the  break  in  this  chapter  in  which  the 
writer  commences  that  transference  of  his  thoughts  and  the 
chief  part  of  his  argument  to  the  consideration  of  those 
glooms  of  nature  which  even  the  believer  is  compelled  to 
receive  and  to  share. 

Verse  17.  *^Anii  if  children^  then  hdrs;  hdrs  of  God,  and 
joint  heirs  with  Christ ;  if  so  be  that  we  suffer  with  Hiniy  thai 
we  may  be  also  glorified  together.'^  We  linger  still  on  this  great 
and  wonderful  verse,  for  what  wonderful  lights  break  forth 
from  it  in  the  heirship  promised  to  the  redeemed  and  sancti- 
fied spirit !  It  is  written  again,  ''  He  that  overcometh  shall 
in?ierit  all  things ;^*  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  teaches  us 
to  look  forward  to  this  inheritance  as  the  consummation  of 
salvation.  ''  He  being  made  so  much  better  than  the  angds^ 
because  of  His  inheritance  of  the  infinitely  excellent  name^  ihey 
designated  heirs  of  salvation.  And  this  inheritance  is  the 
result  of  the  adoption  :  " //  children^  then  heirs"  for  this  is  the 
child's  lot — wages  for  servants,  the  inheritance  for  children—a 
singular  thought,  for  the  heritage  is  the  succession  into  the 
whole  right  of  the  dead.  Yet  God  cannot  die.  No,  but  yet 
the  children  of  the  adoption  inherit  all  the  good  things  of 
God.  See  here  a  mystery  in  the  deep  heart  of  spiritual 
creation,  and  see  how  here  the  Apostle  commences  that  fine 
chain  of  remark  upon  the  destiny  of  suffering  with  Christ- 
suffering  with  Him,  glorified  together  with  Him.  It  is  still  the 
doctrine  of  the  eleventh  verse,  the  intercommunion  between 
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the  resurrection  life  in  Jesus  and  His  followers,  suffering 
together,  glorified  together  with  Him !  How  foolish  then  the 
thought  that  the  cross  is  the  mark  of  one  unloved  of  God,  as 
the  friends  of  Job  judged,  as  was  judged  of  the  poor  man  bom 
blind  whom  Christ  restored ;  but  no,  the  ring  by  which  the  soul 
of  the  saint  is  wedded  to  the  Saviour  has  the  sign  of  the  cross 
upon  it,  and  certainly  this  is  a  hope  to  purify, — ^* glorified 
together.^ 

Verse  18.  "jR?r  /  reckon  that  the  sufferings  of  this  present 
time  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  glory  which  shall 
be  revealed  in  us"  It  is  as  if  some  artist  were  blamed  for 
the  length  of  time  bestowed  on  some  piece  of  work,  some 
painting  or  piece  of  sculpture.  There  are  stories  of  the  im- 
patience with  which  the  veil  or  the  .scaffolding  has  been 
regarded,  concealing  the  operations ;  but  at  last  came  the  day 
when  the  veil  or  the  scaffolding  was  removed,  and  there  rose 
the  burst  of  exulting  joy,  for  the  work  stood  fully  revealed  and 
worthy  of  the  long-protracted  period  of  waiting.  And  what  if 
some  hour  should  strike,  when,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the 
universe,  the  glory  shall  be  revealed  as  the  compensation  for  the 
suffering;  when  the  shaping,  the  polishing,  the  enamelling  and 
the  inlaying  shall  all  be  done  when  God  shall  say,  Come,  behold 
my  work,  now  at  length  it  sees  the  light  The  two  are  not  to 
be  counted  together — the  suffering  and  the  glory — says  the 
Apostle ;  assuredly  not,  if  our  Scriptures  be  true,  and  the 
suffering  be  temporal  and  the  gloiy  eternal.  A  little  storm, 
and  eternal  calm.  What  things  men  will  undergo,  judging  it 
better  to  enter  into  life  halt  or  maim,  rather  than  to  lose  life; 
a  limb  is  cut  off,  the  body  hacked  about  by  cruel  knives,  and 
this  does  not  seem  intolerable  if  only  the  life  can  be  saved ; 
shall  we  not  rather  be  in  subjection  unto  the  Father  of  spirits  and 
liveV  And  the  verdict  pronounced  by  the  writer  was  not  that 
of  one  who  had  no  experience  in  the  ''sufferings  of  the 
present  time."  He  had  been  "in  labours  more  abundant,  in 
stripes  above  measure,  in  prison  more  frequent,  in  deaths  oh;" 
and  the  result,  as  he  expresses  it,  is,  that  the  "  light  afflictions 
which  are  but  for  a  moment  work  out  for  us  a  far  more  exceed" 
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ing  and  eternal  weight  of  glory. ^  This  is  the  revelation,  the 
apocalypse.  Thus  God  knows  what  is  in  us ;  the  glory  is,  bat 
it  is  to  be  revealed  It  is  not  to  the  honour  of  the  marble,  bat 
of  the  sculptor,  that  the  glory  is  revealed ;  and  yet  there  is  a 
glory  in  the  stone— 

"  If  a  star  were  confined  into  a  tomb. 

Her  captive  flames  must  needs  bwn  there, 
But  when  the  hand  which  locks  her  up  gives  rooniy 
She*d  shine  through  all  the  sphere.'' 

Such  is  Paul's  "reckoning;**  it  implies  that  he  has  adequately 
weighed,  estimated,  and  counted  the  cost;  and  his  language 
implies  that  the  two  are  not  worthy  to  be  accounted  together. 
Moses  Stuart  notices  here  the  difference  between  the  word 
Glory,  as  used  in  classic  Greek  and  in  such  texts  as  this  before 
us ;  in  the  classic  sense,  it  implied  opinion,  £une,  and  re- 
putation, but  here  it  implies  the  light  and  splendour  of  the 
presence  of  God  in  a  state  of  future  happiness — God  the  ever- 
lasting light,  God  the  glory. 

Verse.  19.  "Eor  the  earnest  expectation  of  the  creature 
waiteth  for  the  manifestation  of  the  sons  of  Godr  The  creature 
— all  created  nature,  that  is.  What  then,  the  whole  round  of 
temporal  creation  and  nature  waits  for  some  future  revelation 
which  shall  relieve  it  also  of  its  sorrows  and  dissipate  its 
despair  1  Moses  Stuart  has  indulged  in  a  very  lengthy  and 
almost  exhaustive  criticism  upon  the  wdrd  here  rendered 
Creature,  from  which  he  narrows  and  limits  the  term  to  men, 
mankind  in  general ;  it  seems  to  need  a  considerable  amount 
of  special  pleading  in  order  to  narrow  it  thus.  It  certainly  is  a 
bold,  but  is  it  not  a  magnificent  image,  that  implied  by  the 
Apostle — all  creation  earnestly  expecting  ?  But  is  it  too  much 
to  use  such  language?  At  any  rate  the  state  of  the  believer's 
mind  gives  a  tincture  and  tone  to  all  creation.  The  believer 
sheds  his  sympathy  over  the  brute  creation  ;  over  the  restless- 
ness of  man,  his  vices,  diseases,  and  follies  \  over  the  strife  for 
life,  and  the  conflict  of  existence  in  large  towns  and  barbarous 
nations;  over  even  the  strange  manifestations  of   nature  at 
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war  with  herself  in  storms^  plagues^  pestilences,  famines.  It 
seems  as  if  the  heart  of  all  creation  were  broken ;  and  yet 
there  is  so  much  Divinely  beautiful^  there  must  be  better  yet, 
hence  the  ^^ earnest  expectation"  Expectation  is  a  striking 
word  in  the  original :  it  is  a  pictorial  word,  it  implies  and 
contains  within  it  the  idea  of  stretching  forth  the  head,  looking 
out  with  intense  eagerness  and  interest ;  and  the  Dutch  anno- 
tation or  rendering  is  even  more  striking,  for  the  longing  or 
waiting  of  the  creature  expecteth  with  head  lifted  up.  Thus 
insensible  creation  expects  the  revelation ;  creation  condoles 
with  believing  hearts,  even  as  the  sun  showed  his  sympathy 
in  the  darkness  of  the  heavens  at  the  death  of  our  Saviour. 

Verse  20.  ^^For  the  creature  was  mcuie  subject  to  vanity^  not 
wiliingfyj  but  by  reason  of  Him  who  hath  subjected  the  same  in 
hopeP  "  Subject  to  vanity,"  that  is,  to  evanescence,  transitori- 
ness,  change ;  then  evidently  also  to  corruption  and  fragility ; 
but,  however  we  may  deal  with  the  last  hints ;  the  first  idea 
is  manifest,  creation,  firom  the  very  first,  was  conditioned  in 
change.  What,  then,  was  the  end  of  creation  ?  Salvation.  Was 
this  a  long  route  to  take  to  such  an  end  ?  ''  Who  art  thou  that 
repliest  against  God  ?"  This  is  certain,  the  creation  is  '^  subject 
to  vanity  f  and  all  Scriptiure  assures  us,  and  our  hearts  antici- 
pate the  thought,  that  it  is  '' subjected  in  hope.''  Thus  then  it 
would  seem  that  all  the  sphere  of  creation  is  the  scaffolding  to 
which  we  alluded  just  now.  Just  as  if  some  great  and  costly 
edifice  is  in  the  course  of  erection,  the  scaffolding  is  reared,  but 
subjected  to  vanity — its  very  intention  is,  that  it  shall  be  taken 
down ;  it  has  no  will,  no  consciousness  in  the  matter,  it  serves 
its  purpose ;  even  its  vanity  is  not  inutility,  it  also  has  a  hope 
beyond  it,  of  which  it  knows  nothing.  So  of  creation,  and  yet 
its  subjection  is  its  hope.  "Subjected  to  vanity,"  when?  This 
is  a  question  not  quite  easy  to  determine,  yet  it  seems  implied 
that  the  subjection  reaches  back  into  the  very  farthest  regions 
of  the  past.  Does  not  the  text  look  out  to  some  state  of  vanity 
and  subjection  before  that  we  speak  of  as  the  "fall  of  man ?" 
Bishop  Ellicott,  in  his  interesting  sermons  on  "  The  Destiny  of 
the  Creature,"  thinks  not    He  says,  "  I  do  not  doubt  that  the 
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counter  law  by  which  the  whole  creation  has  been  made  subject 
to  vanity,  is  to  be  referred  to  no  other  epoch  than  the  Ml  of 
man ;  prior  to  that  time  all  nature  was  lovingly  obeying  the 
laws  impressed  on  it  by  God."  To  adopt  another  opinion,  seems 
to  the  Bishop  to  open  up  the  way  to  pantheism.  We  can  scarcely 
think  so.  Fearfully  the  fall  of  man  has  affected  the  material 
world,  we  have  no  doubt;  but  creation  itself,  in  its  finiteness, 
reveals  its  vanity  and  its  subjection  to  the  law  of  mutation. 
Looking  at  the  text  from  this  point  of  view,  while  the  question 
as  to  whether  the  vanity  of  the  creature  is  natural  or  accidental 
may  command  the  thought,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  that 
which  we  chiefly  see  is  the  reduction  of  nature  to  fragility  and 
corruption  by  sin. 

Verses  21,  22.  ^^  Because  the  creature  also  shall  beddwered 
from  the  bondage  of  corruption  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the 
children  of  God,  For  we  know  that  the  whole  creation  groandk 
and  travaileth  in  pain  together  until  nowP  What  expressions 
are  used  to  indicate  the  profound  sorrow,  the  sense  of  wretched- 
ness and  despair,  and  yet  the  sense  of  something  like  hope, 
beneath  which  creation  sighs !  Nature,  or  creation,  expects  with 
fervent  desire ;  nature  groans  as  one  beneath  a  burden,  nature 
heaves  as  with  some  strange  life  in  her  heart,  waiting  to  be  de- 
livered    Yes — 

"  Hence  all  thy  groans  and  travail  pamsy 
Hence  till  thy  God  return. 
In  wisdom^s  ear  thy  blithest  strains, 
O  Nature,  seem  to  mourn." 

And  truly  all  things  are  swathed  round  with  the  bondage  of 
corruption — the  atmosphere,  laden  with  disease  and  death ;  the 
hoary  woods  bom  out  of  the  dust,  and  by  autumn  winds  soon 
to  be  swept  down  to  decay  again ;  and  the  green  earth,  redolent 
and  rejoicing  with  grapes,  and  flowers,  and  fruits,  brought  forth 
out  of  the  churchyards  of  creation.  For  where  is  the  dust  that 
has  not  been  alive?  The  veiy  ground  on  which  we  tread  once 
lived ;  the  sea  moaning  over  wrecked  navies  and  frigates  which 
have  gone  down  in  tempest  and  in  fire;  the  whole  aeation 
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constitutes  a  shroud,  a  swathing,  a  bondage  of  corruption;  and 
meantime  a  pain  as  of  death  goes  on, — 

*'  This  life  of  ours  is  a  wild  eolian  harp  of  many  a  joyous  strain, 
Yet  under  them  all  there  runs  a  loud  perpetual  wail,  as  of  souls  in  pain." 

Goethe  has  expressed  this  in  some  wonderful  words.  "  When 
I  stand  all  alone  at  night  in  open  Nature,  I  feel  as  though  it 
were  a  spirit,  and  begged  redemption  of  me.  Often  have  I  bad 
the  sensation  as  if  Nature,  in  waiting  sadness,  entreated  some- 
thing of  me,  so  that  not  to  understand  what  she  longed  for,  cut 
through  my  very  heart."*  That  which  Longfellow  and  Goethe 
have  so  touchingly  expressed,  is  the  soul  of  all  great  music  and 
of  all  highest  and  most  exquisite  poetry ;  it  is  the  litany  of  all 
creation,  it  has  extorted  the  confession  even  from  the  pen  of 
that  modem  pagan  of  poets,  Swinburne, — 

*'  All  the  bright  lights  of  heaven, 
Thou  hast  made  dark  over  us.'' 

Thusthe  whole  creation '^fn^a/z^,"  the  earth  moumeth  and 
£adeth  away,  the  world  languishes.  But  there  is  hope  \  and 
what  can  the  *^ glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God"  mean  ? 
And  this  the  very  creation  itself  is  to  share,  rejoicing  with  them 
in  the  manifestation,  sharing  with  them  in  their  ^ood  things ; 
returning  to  perfection  and  to  purity.  The  Rabbins  used  to  say, 
that  when  the  Messiah  comes,  six  things  will  return  to  their 
primeval  state — the  beauty  of  man,  his  life,  the  length  of  his 
stature,  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  the  fruits  of  the  trees,  and  the 
lights  of  heaven.  A  fine  antithesis  is  here ;  for  the  bondage  of 
corruption  there  shall  be  given  glorious  liberty ;  it  is  prophecy, 
it  is  promise — prophecy  and  promise  pledged  by  the  person  and 
work  ot  Christ  As  Elnathan  Parr  says,  ''  It  is  not  safe  walking 
in  the  dark  without  a  light ;  we  know  not  how  it  shall  be ;  but 
this  we  are  sure  of,  all  things  shall  be  most  wisely  and  excel- 
lently brought  to  pass ;  ^seeitig  then  that  all  these  things  shall  be 
dissolved^  what  manner  of  persons  ought  we  to  be  in  all  holy  conver- 
sation and  godliness  V^ 

*  Quoted  in  Knight's  Critical  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 
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Verse  23.    ^^And  not  only  tfuy^  but  ourselves  (zlso,  which  have 
the  first-fruits  of  the  spirit^  even  we  ourselves  groan  within  ourselves^ 
waiting  for  the  adoption^  to  wit^  the  redemption  of  our  bodyP   After 
this  magnificent  and  most  delightful  digression,  so  instracdvey 
although  so  condensed,  so  full  of  light  and  hope,  although 
apparently  so  merely  incidental,  the  Apostle  seems  to  fall  back 
into  his  main  argument,  or  to  approach  it     The  hope  and  an- 
ticipation of   nature  and  creation  are  interpreted  by  those 
supernatural  evidences  which  shine  in  the  believer^s  heart ;  the 
earnest,  that  is  the  pledge,  the  pawn,  the  something  given, 
paid  down,  which  in  itself  constitutes  a  promise  of  something 
more.    ^^  First  fruits^^  say  blossoms  on  the   tree  in  spring 
giving  the  assurance  of  the  orchard  crop  by-and-by ;  and  yet 
we  groan  and  we  wait;  still  the  parallel  runs  between  nature 
and  grace,  nature  is  groaning  and  waiting,  so  are  we,  ^^even 
we  ;^  what  a  stroke  of  intense  sympathy,  for  we  wait  "y&r  tfu 
adoption*^     But  he  has  told  us  before  that  we  have  ^^ received 
the  spirit  of  adoption;^*  we  know  ourselves  to  be  children,  and 
we  know  our  father,  and  we  know  the  grounds  of  our  claim ; 
but  we  are  like  children,  far  from  home.     There  are  grounds  of 
grief,  the  body  is  still  dead  because  of  sin ;  the  body  is  a  sore 
clog  even  to  a  believing  and  rejoicing  soul,  the  world  of  evil 
hems  us  round  with  its  conflicts  and  its  cares ;  disease,  and 
sin,  and  death  are  here,  and  they  work  in  us.     But  still  in  us 
too  are  the   ^^ first  fruits  of  the   spirit  i*^  freedom  is  pro- 
claimed, although  the  emancipation  hour  is  not  come,  and 
liberty,  albeit  not  as  yet  the  signal  shout  which  proclaims  the 
full  entrance  upon  the  period  of  ^^  glorious  liberty,*^     Thus 
surely  intense  should  be  the  sympathy  of  those  who  are  the 
children  of  God ;  intense  their  desire  for  the  renovation  of  the 
world  and  the  redemption  of  its  inhabitants.    The  light  of  the 
spirit  within    reconciles  in  some  measure  the  discords  and 
discrepancies  of  creation ;  and  no*  wreck  of  mortality  can  quite 
deface  the  sense  of  the  power,  the  wisdom,  and  the  goodness 
of  God.      Nay,  that  light  reflects  all  these  from  objects  which 
otherwise  might  seem  only  to  be  the  ministers  of  despair. 
Adoption  was  a  much  more  common  institution  among  the 
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Romans  than  with  us ;  and  Robert  Knight  says,  ''  Many  sup- 
pose that  the  Apostle,  in  speaking  of  the  redemption  of  our 
bodies,  alludes  to  two  kinds  of  adoption  among  the  Romans — 
one  private,  the  other  public  \  by  the  first  the  adoption  took 
place,  by  the  second  it  was  fully  acknowledged."  Thus  the 
Apostle  teaches,  that  here  believers  are  already  adopted ;  but 
amidst  the  resurrection  glories  of  immortality,  that  adoption 
will  be  fully  and  publidy  manifested  and  proclaimed. 

Verses  24,  25 .  "  For  we  are  saved  by  hope:  but  hope  that  is  seen 
is  not  hope :  for  7vhat  a  nian  seeth^  why  doth  he  yet  hope  for  f  But 
if  we  hope  for  that  we  see  not^  then  do  we  with  patience  wait  for 
it:*  *' And  for  a  helmet  the  hope  of  salvation!'  Old  Gumall 
says,  ''A  man  cannot  drown  so  long  at  his  head  is  above 
water:  know.  Christian,  the  issue  of  thy  battle  with  sin  and 
Satan  depends  on  thy  hope."  And  again,  it  has  been  very 
truly  said,  ''  Hope  is  like  a  cork  to  a  net  \  the  lead  upon  the 
bottom  of  the  net  would  sink  it,  but  the  cork  bears  it  up ;  our 
troubles  would  sink  us,  the  testimony  of  our  mere  external 
senses  would  sink  us,  but  hope  sustains."  How  much  there  is 
in  Scripture  concerning  hope;  how  many  admirable  images 
come  to  our  mind  "  which  hope  we  have  as  an  anchor^  The 
anchor  holds  the  ship  in  the  tempests.  Thus  then  it  is  true 
we  are  saved  by  hope ;  Hope  runs  her  finger  over  all  those 
keys  of  mutable  creation,  over  all  those  evidences  of  im- 
perfection and  corruption  of  which  we  have  just  spoken,  and 
extracts  sweet  music  from  them  all  in  the  light  of  the  ^^joy 
that  is  set  before^'  Thus  to  the  heart  of  the  believer  come 
dear  voices,  saying  amidst  all  the  notes  of  fall  and  ruin, — 

*'  Hear  us  singing  gently,  exi/^  is  not  lost  I 
Ood  above  the  starlight,  God,  above  the  patience, 
Shall  at  last  present  ye  guerdons  worth  the  cost 
Patiently  enduring,  painiidly  surrounded, 
Listen  how  we  love  you,  hope  the  uttermost. 
Waiting  for  that  curing  which  exalts  the  wounded. 
Hear  us  sing  above  you,  Exiled  is  not  lostJ^* 

And  hope,  continues  the  Apostle,  is  known  by  its  com- 
panion ;  or  rather,  says  an  old  writer,  "  Thou  shalt  know  hope 
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by  three  things,  whether  thou  hast  it  or  no.      i.  By  the 

mother  of  it,  which  is  FaUh :   '  He  that  hopetk  bdieveth,  for 

faith  is  the  ground  of  things  hoped  for!    a.  By  the  daughter  of 

it,  which  is  Patience : '  Then  do  we  with  patience  wait  for  it' 

Merchants  in  hope  of  gain  endure  the  water ;  martyrs  in  hope 

of  recompense  endure  the  fire — ^where  there  is  no  patience 

there  is  no  hope.    3.  By  the  companion  of  it,  which  is  Love: 

'  He  that  hath  this  hope  purifidh   himself:       If    then  thou 

wouldst  have  the  true  and  lively  hope  of  salvation,  remember 

to  mcrease  in  faith,  patience,  and  love,  which  is  the  fulfilling 

of  the  law.'*    Thus  we  suppress  the  rising  sigh ;  thus  we  bow 

with  submission  to  the  will  of  God  which  afflicts  us ;  thus  we 

show  to  ourselves  and  others  that  we  have  the  ^^ first  fruits  of 

the  spirits     But  we  wait  for  the  victor's  crown,  we  have  not 

actually  attained,  or  come  to  the  realization  of  that  for  which 

we  hope ;  that  "  eye  hath  not  seen^  nor  ear  heard,  nor  hath  it 

entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive,^  and  therefore  we 

patiently  wait  until  the  hour  of  the  ^^  glorious  liberty^  the 

deliverance  from  the  "  bondage  of  corruption:' 


Cbe  ^mtm  of  Vbt  Hate  (n  (ts  f^  aiOi  tttf 

jftaturt* 

BY  EUGENE  BERSIER. 

TRANSLATED     BY     ANNIE     HARWOOD. 

The  Teaching  of  Christ  on  Original  Sin, 

Sufficient  prominence  has  not  been  given  to  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  Christ  on  the  subject  of  sin.  According  to  the  opinion 
current  in  a  certain  theology,  St.  Paul  was  the  true  creator  of 
the  doctrine  of  original  sin ;  and  on  this  point  stands  in  oppo- 
sition to  his  Master,  who  is  said  to  have  taught  emphatically 
the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  sonship  of  man.  A  deeper  study  of 
the  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ  shows  how  arbitraiy  and  felse  is 
distinction. 
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Jesus  Christ  brought  out,  with  a  power  unknown  before,  the 
miseiy  and  guilt  of  man.     He  shows  it  thus  : — 

1.  He  teaches  that  man  is  made  to  reproduce  the  moral 
image  of  God,  and  that  perfection  is  his  true  end. 

2.  He  reveals  to  the  world  by  His  life  a  t3rpe  of  purity  and 
charity,  which  conscience  acknowledges  as  its  true  ideaL  AH 
greatness  that  the  earth  has  seen  before,  is  abased  in  presence 
of  this  new  glory  of  holiness.  But  the  very  loftiness  of  the 
ideal,  by  marking  the  distance  which  separates  us  from  it,  casts 
a  flood  of  light  on  our  low  and  fallen  state. 

3.  He  shows  that  moral  good  or  evil  consists  primarily  in  the 
will  and  intention  of  the  individual ;  and  He  thus  destroys  the 
Pharisaic  casuistry,  which  like  every  other  system  of  casuistry, 
attached  pre-eminent  importance  to  acts.  Christ  teaches  that 
there  is  adultery  in  a  look  of  lust,  murder  in  a  motion  of 
hatred. 

4.  To  isolated  acts  He  attaches  importance  only  as  manifes- 
tations of  the  inward  and  spiritual  condition  of  the  man  (com- 
parison of  a  tree  bearing  fruit — Matt.  vii.  17,  18  ;  xii.  33-35 ; 
Luke  vi.  43). 

5.  Now,  this  inward  state  is  evil  Man,  not  this  or  that  man, 
but  man  as  such,  is  diseased  (Matt.  ix.  12)  and  evil  (vil  11) ; 
he  is  the  slave  of  sin  (John  viii.  34) ;  he  cannot  enter  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  unless  bom  again  (ch.  iii.  3). 

6.  The  guilt  of  man  is  then  universal  But  it  grows  with 
the  degree  of  light  enjoyed  (Luke  xii.  48).  He  who  has  beheld 
the  Divine  light  in  its  fulness, — that  is,  he  who  has  looked  upon 
the  Son  of  God,  the  living  image  of  the  Father, — and  has  re- 
jected Him,  has  brought  himself  into  condemnation  (Matt.  x. 
15  ;  XL  24;  Mark  vi  11 ;  Luke  x.  12  ;  and  John  iii  18 ;  viii 
24) ;  and,  finally,  he  who  is  false  to  the  iimer  witness  of  the 
truth,  and  who  sins  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  lost  beyond 
hope  (Matt  xii  31,  32  ;  Luke  xii.  10). 

7.  Jesus  Christ  constantly  represents  His  work  as  one  of 
salvation  designed  for  all  men;  those  who  feel  no  need  of  it 
are,  in  His  view,  blindly  self-righteous,  knowing  nothing  of 
themselves. 
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8.  On  the  origin  of  evil,  Jesus  Christ  says  nothing  directly. 
But  on  two  points  He  lends  the  weight  of  His  authority  to  the 
teaching  of  Genesis.  He  speaks  of  the  tempter  as  having 
exercised  from  the  beginning  an  empire  over  souls,  which  con- 
stitutes him  the  prince  of  this  world  (John  viiL  44  and  else- 
where) \  and  of  physical  death  as  the  consequence  of  sin  and 
the  manifestation  of  the  judgments  of  God. 

On  St,  PauTs  Exposition  of  the  Doctrine  of  Ordinal  Sin. 

Although  St  Paul  expounds  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  with 
a  systematic  vigour  peculiar  to  himself,  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  other  apostolic  writers  affirm  with  equal  clearness  the  uni- 
versality of  sin.     St  James,  for  example,  who  has  been  repre- 
sented by  some  as  merely  a  doctor  of  the  synagogue  (See 
M.  Renan),  entertains  an  eminently  spiritual  idea  of  the  Divine 
law,  and  one  altogether  opposed  to  Ph^saism.     It  is  James 
who  says :  **  Whosoever  shall  keep  the  whole  law,  and  yet 
offend  in  one  point,  he  is  guilty  of  all  (ch.  il  10).  This  statement 
clearly  implies  that,  in  the  view  of  St  James,  individual  acts  of 
sin  are  only  the  manifestations  of  a  general  tendency,  which  is 
sin.    This  is  precisely  the  main  idea  of  St.  Paul.    St  Peter, 
though  he  does  not  distinctly  state  the  doctrine  of  sin,  every- 
where supposes  it  as  the  very  condition  of  the  work  of  redemp- 
tion, which  he  presents  so  clearly  in  his  first  Epistle;  finally,  in 
St  John,  we  find  not  only  the  clearest  allusion  to  the  account 
of  the  Fall   (i  John  ii  16),  but  the  idea  of  the  universality  of 
sin  (id.  I  8,  10),  of  the  bondage  which  it  brings  with  it,  and 
of  the  absolute  necessity  of  redemption. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  sum  up  as  briefly  as  possible  the 
teaching  of  St  Paul  on  this  subject,  as  it  appears  in  its  fullest 
development  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 

St  Paul  looks  first  at  sin  as  a  fact  He  shows  how  Jews  and 
Gentiles  are  equally  involved  in  it,  and  how  both  are  alike 
guilty,  the  one  of  doing  violence  to  the  law  written  in  their 
conscience,  the  other  to  the  revealed  law.  All  then  are  respon- 
sible.   Sin  and  guilt  are  universal  ^ts. 
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But  Paul  does  not  (Rom.  Hi.  9-19)  confine  himself  to  this 
general  view  of  the  outward  life  of  humanity.  He  demonstrates 
the  fact  of  sin  by  the  most  searching  analysis  ever  made  of 
human  nature. 

Man,  he  says,  is  incapable  of  righteousness.  What  is  to  be 
understood  by  this  word  righteousness?  Righteousness  is  the 
expression  of  the  normal  relation  between  the  will  of  man  and 
the  wUl  of  God,  Sublime  thought,  which  restores  to  God  His 
central  place  in  the  sphere  of  morality!  Ancient  philosophers 
conceived  of  justice,  or  righteousness,  only  as  the  normal  rela- 
tion of  man  to  man.  Paul  demonstrates,  that  by  himself  man 
cannot  realize  perfect  righteousness ;  the  law,  which  should  be 
his  rule,  serves  only  to  reveal  his  moral  powerlessness  and 
guilt  Man  is  then  incapable  of  fulfilling  his  destiny.  He 
possesses  no  true  liberty  j  he  is  the  slave  of  sin.  [This  is  the 
true  idea  caught  in  after  ages  by  St.  Augustine  and  by  the 
Reformers,  which  gives  so  much  power  to  their  theology.  The 
Pauline  theology  does  not,  as  we  shall  presently  show,  abso- 
lutely deny  fi-ee  will  and  liberty  of  choice.  Man  has  always  the 
will,  the  choice ;  but  he  will  not  choose  that  which  is  good,  and 
is  in  reality  incapable  of  fulfilling  his  true  vocation;  for  liberty, 
in  the  highest  sense,  consists  in  the  possibility  of  realizing  the 
true  end  of  life.] 

Sin,  then,  Paul  represents  as  a  principle  immanent  in  human 
nature,  and  particular  sins  are  but  its  outward  manifestations 
(Rom.  viL  8).  This  principle  has  its  seat  in  the  flesh. 
This  does  not  signify  that  Paul  looks  upon  matter  as  the  &tal 
cause  of  sin ;  the  flesh,  in  the  sense  in  which  he  uses  it,  stands 
for  human  nature  as  a  whole,  in  its  state  of  subserviency  to  sin. 
As  has  been  well  said,  it  is  not  the  physical  law  of  the  flesh 
which  becomes  sin;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  law  of  sin  which 
has  become,  and  which  remains,  the  law  of  the  flesh.  Sin 
precedes  in  us  the  moral  will.  Man  has  become  carnal.  It  is  by 
the  flesh  sin  still  reigns  and  holds  all  men  in  captivity  (Rom. 
vl  19).  Let  none  be  tempted  to  regard  this  slavery  as  a 
natural,  necessary  fact.  Man  has  an  inward  consciousness  that 
it  is  a  malady;  he  cannot  acquiesce  in  it     The  spirit^  or  the 
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Divine  principle  within  him,  straggles  against  the  flesh;  man  is 
not  absolutely  evil,  for  he  never  loses  the  sense  of  his  miseiy. 
The  law,  according  to  Paul's  teaching,  is  designed  to  give  pro- 
minence to  that  miseiy,  by  proving  to  man  his  own  incapadty 
to  attain  to  righteousness.  Thus,  unable  to  justify  himself  by 
the  law,  he  may  be  justified  by  grace  through  ^th.  It  is  I7 
this  truly  unanswerable  argument  St  Paul  arrives  at  the  neces- 
sity of  redemption.  This  system,  founded  on  the  deepest 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  remains  eternally  true.  It  rests 
upon  psychological  facts,  which  moral  superficiality  alone  can 
deny. 

Now,  it  is  in  the  course  of  this  demonstration  St  Paul  shows 
how  sin  entered  into  the  world;  and  here  occurs  that  ^maoos 
passage  which  was  the  first  dogmatic  formula  of  original  sin- 
Rom.  V.  12-21. 

Perhaps  there  is  scarcely  on  record  an  instance  of  mistrans- 
lation productive  of  such  serious  consequences  as  have  arisen 
out  of  a  false  rendering  of  v,  12.  The  Vulgate,  instead  of 
giving  ''  because  or  for  that  all  have  sinned,"  has  translated, 
in  quo  amnes  peccaverunt^  **by  him  in  whom  all  have  sinned''; 
and  it  is  upon  this  clearly  erroneous  rendering  that  Augustine 
has  constructed  his  peculiar  theory  of  original  sin,  as  an  act 
to  be  imputed  to  each  one  of  us.  The  original  «^*  f  cannot 
granunatically  be  translated,  in  quo.  It  signifies  literally,  <9 
quod^ propierea  quod^  quia,  **becausey^  or  ^^sina.^* 

It  is  trae  that  St  Paul  seems  to  contradict  himself  On  the 
one  hand  he  teaches  clearly  that  death  has  passed  upon  all 
men  in  consequence  of  Adam's  fall;  on  the  other  hand, he 
would  seem  to  say  that  all  die  because  all  sin.  In  order  to 
escape  this  contradiction,  Hoffmann  has  offered  a  new,  vexy 
ingenious,  and  granunatically  justifiable  rendering.  He  con- 
nects ^*  iy  with  ^aroff,  and  translates:  ''And  thus  death  is 
transmitted  to  all  men,  for  under  the  dominion  of  death,  that  is 
this  death  all  have  sinned."  My  objection  to  this  rendering 
of  Hofiinann's  is,  that  it  is  too  ingenious  and  too  far-fetched 
I  prefer  leaving  c^*  j  in  its  ordinary  sense,  which  sense,  I  may 
observe,  is  rather  one  of  correlation  than  of  causality.    St 
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Paul  does  not  teach  that  the  death  of  each  individual  is  the 
consequence  of  his  own  sin,  since  he  establishes  precisely  the 
contrary;  he  simply  says,  that  the  death  brought  on  by 
Adam,  and  passing  upon  all  men,  proves  that  all  are  sinners, 
even  when  they  do  not  sin  (children,  for  example)  knowingly 
and  consciously  as  Adam  did. 

Let  us  attempt  to  state  briefly  and  clearly  the  teaching  really 
conveyed  in  this  famous  passage. 

We  may  observe  first,  that  this  is  not  the  only  place  in  which 
St  Paul  establishes  a  parallel  between  Adam  and  Jesus  Christ 
The  same  idea  occurs  again  in  i  Cor.  xv.  45.  In  the  latter 
passage,  however,  the  contrasts  which  the  Apostle  marks  be- 
tween the  two  Adams,  refer  to  other  points — ^the  body,  terres- 
trial in  the  one,  celestial"  in  the  other;  the  principle  of  life, 
purely  psychical  in  the  one,  spiritual  in  the  other,  etc 

In  the  passage  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  of  which  we 
are  now  treating,  St  Paul  establishes  a  double  relation,  moral 
and  teleological,  between  Adam  and  natural  humanity  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Jesus  Christ  and  redeemed  humanity  on  the 
other.  Adam  sinned;  by  him  sin  entered  into  the  world;  all 
the  men  who  came  after  him  alike  sinned.  Jesus  Christ  sinned 
not;  and  those  who  attach  themselves  to  Him  become  par- 
takers of  His  righteousness.     Such  is  the  moral  relation. 

The  consequence  of  Adam's  sin  was  death,  which  passed 
with  sin  upon  all  his  descendants.  The  death  which  the  first 
man  had  merited  by  the  transgression  of  a  positive  command- 
ment, he  transmitted  to  all  his  descendants,  since  {t<f>  i)  all 
were  involved  in  a  community  of  sin  with  him.  The  second 
Adam  is  exempted  from  death  by  the  absolute  absence  of  sin. 
This  life,  whidi  is  his  due  possession,  he  transmits  to  those 
who  by  faith  enter  into  a  community  of  righteousness  with 
him. 

That  which  the  passage  clearly  enunciates,  therefore,  is  the 
fact  of  a  close  and  intimate  solidarity  between  Adam  and  natural 
humanity  on  the  one  hand,  and  Jesus  Christ  and  redeemed 
humanity  on  the  other.  Solidarity^  I  say,  not  imputation.  The 
theology  of  imputation  pays  no  regard  to  the  parallelism  here 
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established  by  the  Apostle.  When  St.  Paul  says  (».  i8)  that 
"  by  one  righteousness,  justification  unto  life  came  upon  all 
men,"  it  is  obvious  that  be  does  not  intend  to  affinn  that 
by  the  righteousness  of  Jesus  Christ  <dl  men  are  aduaily 
justified.  He  means,  as  M.  Reuss  justly  observes,  that  they 
are  so  virtually  or  conditionally,  that  is  to  say,  if  they  hat 
faith.  In  the  same  manner,  the  Other  member  of  the  sen- 
tence, "  as  by  one  offence  judgment  came  upon  all  men  unto 
condemnation,"  cannot  signify  simply  that  all  men  are  con- 
demned for  the  sin  of  one,  but  rather  that  this  sin  entails  upon 
them  all  a  similar  penalty,  inasmuch  as  they  are  all  actually 
associated  in  the  sin  {v.  la).  We  make  the  same  observation 
on  V.  19.  ^Vhen  it  is  there  said,  that  by  the  obedience  of 
one  all  shall  be  made  righteous,  it  is  evident  that  they  will  be 
so  only  as  they  enter  by  faith  into  fellowship  with  the  obedi- 
ence of  their  head ;  and  the  same  sense  must  attach  to  the 
first  member  of  the  sentence,  "  by  one  offence  all  are  made 
sinners."  They  are  declared*  or  made  sinners  only  in  so  far  as 
by  their  acts  they  have  entered  into  fellowship  with  the  diso- 
bedience of  Adam.  The  declaration  is  in  both  these  cases  a 
judicial  act  of  God,  as  the  word  «itf«mina  so  well  expresses. 
— /ieuss 

I  hope  I  have  thus  shown  that  the  point  of  view  given  in 
my  treatise  on  Solidarity  is  strictly  scriptural.  Let  me  now 
add  a  few  remarks  on  the  historiou.  formation  of  the  dogma 
of  original  sin. 

The  most  ancient  Fathers  of  the  Church  are  imanimous  in 
representing  sin,  which  they  regard  as  opposition  to  the  will  of 
God,  as  a  universal  fact,  having,  as  a  consequence,  the  univer- 
sality of  death,  which  has  reigned  ever  since  the  fall  of  Adam. 
As  to  the  relation  subsisting  between  the  sinfiil  state  of  man 
and  the  &11  of  Adam,  they  insist  upon  the  fact  that  sin  is  a 


I    translates   "have  been   rtnda-rd   sinners"    "have   been 

"  Knilmitiu,  has  both  senses  ;  to  conslitule,  in  the  dedara- 
iltclaie  innocerl  or  guilly),  and  to  constitule,  in  the  actual 
'a .  In  the  latler  sense  it  Is  employed  in  3  Peter  t  iS  j  the 
i,  however,  preferable. 
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free  act,  and  a  simple  repetition  of  the  deed  of  Adam. 
Justin  Martyr,  Tatian,  Athenagoras,  Theophilus  of  Antioch, 
Irenaeus,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Athanasius,  Gregory  of  Nyssa, 
Gregory  Nazianzen,  Chrysostom,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  and 
Methodius,  all  expressed  this  view.  They  speak  repeatedly 
of  the  evil  tendency  inherent  in  man,  of  the  power  which  the 
devil  exercises  over  him,  of  a  hereditary  predisposition  to  evil; 
but  none  of  these  things  nullify,  in  their  view,  man's  power  of 
free  choice.  It  is  evident  that  none  of  them  had  grasped  St. 
Paul's  idea  in  its  full  depth  and  breadth.  TertuUian  teaches 
more  clearly,  that  there  is  in  man  a  sinful  disposition  which 
is  transmitted  by  generation  {corpus  tradux  anima) ;  but  this 
disj)osition  in  no  way  deprives  man  of  his  capacity  to  do 
good;  it  does  not  make  the  nature  of  children  corrupt,  as 
he  declares  in  his  well-known  words  with  reference  to  baptism : 
^*  Quid  fesHnat  innocens  cetas  ad  remissionem  peccatorum  f^ 

At  the  same  period  Origen  sustains  the  Platonic  notion,  that 
individual  souls,  having  sinned  in  a  former  life,  have  been  for 
that  sin  imprisoned  in  a  body  and  made  subject  to  the  cor- 
rupting influence  of  matter. 

We  note  the  presence  of  two  ideas  in  the  Christian  theology 
of  the  first  three  centuries;  in  the  one,  sin  is  regarded  as 
primarily  the  result  of  individual  freedom ;  in  the  other,  as  an 
hereditary  fact;  and  the  former  view  is  plainly  in  the  ascendant 
This  was  a  natural  reaction  from  the  teaching  of  the  Gnostic 
sects  and  of  Platonic  philosophy,  which  asserted  that  matter 
was  the  source  of  evil.  The  Fathers  of  the  Church,  in  con- 
troversion of  this  view,  brought  into  almost  exclusive  promi- 
nence the  responsibility  and  free  agency  of  man.  Moreover 
minds  were  not  yet  much  occupied  with  the  problem  of  evil 
and  of  redemption.  The  Arian  disputes  were  the  occasion 
of  the  first  great  theological  controversy  in  the  Church.  With 
Pelagius  and  Augustine  a  new  era  commenced. 

The  Pelagians  (Pelagius,  Caelestius,  and  Julian  of  Ectanum) 
taught  that  sin  is  a  free  act ;  man  is  by  nature  equally  inclined 
to  evil  or  good ;  like  Adam,  he  has  absolute  freedom  of  choice. 
If  the  sin  of  Adam  has  any  influence  over  us,  it  can  only  be 
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that  of  example.  Lust  {concupisceniid)  and  death  are  simple 
natural  facts.  The  only  relation  subsisting  between  Adam  and 
ourselves  is  the  relation  between  the  pattern  and  the  copy; 
the  power  which  sin  exerts  over  us  is  merely  the  power  of 
habit 

It  was  in  opposition  to  Pelagianism  that  Augustine  was  led 
to  formulate  a  complete  theory  of  original  sin.  The  principal 
points  of  his  system  were  the  following :  I.  The  fall  of  Adam 
corrupted  his  own  nature  and  that  of  his  posterity.  II.  This 
corruption  (peccatum  originis)  consists  essentially  in  lust — ^that 
is  to  say,  in  the  predominance  of  the  lower,  sensual  instincts 
over  the  spiritual;  in  the  impotence  to  do  good;  and  in 
mortality.  III.  The  sinner  has  lost  his  liberty,  in  the  higher 
sense  of  that  word ;  he  has  no  longer  even  freedom  of  choice, 
since  he  invariably  chooses  evil  IV.  The  state  of  sin  trans- 
mitted by  birth  is  not  simply  evil,  but  it  is  imputable  to  man ; 
it  entails  the  condemnation  of  all  the  race,  even  of  children ; 
hence  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  baptism  of  infants.  V.  Sin 
is  thus  transmitted  by  generation ;  and  yet  Augustine  does  not, 
like  TertuUian,  hold  that  the  soul  as  well  as  the  body  is  trans- 
mitted by  means  of  generation.  He  believes  that  every  soul 
is  directly  created  of  God.  Hence  it  follows  that  original  sin  is 
transmitted  by  the  body.  VI.  He  concludes  that  we  all  sinned 
in  Adam  {omnes  fuerunt  ratione  semitUs  in  lunibis  Adamt)\  a 
conclusion  which  he  justifies  by  his  false  translation  of  Rom. 
V.  12 — IN  QUO  omnes  peccaverufit. 

Such  is  the  system  which  gave  rise  to  the  ecclesiastical 
doctrine  of  original  sin.  The  Catholic  Church,  however, 
must  not  be  supposed  to  have  continued  faithful  to  the 
teachings  of  St.  Augustine.  The  three  greatest  representatives 
of  Scholasticism — Anselm,  Peter  Lombard,  Thomas  Aquinas 
— did,  it  is  true,  accept  his  views,  though  they  modified  his 
idea  of  the  total  corruption  of  man,  and  allowed  greater  scope 
to  free  will.  But  the  Church  shows  a  gradual  tendency  to- 
wards semi-Pelagianism,  after  condemning  it  in  the  two  Councils 
of  Orange  and  of  Valence.  According  to  this  system,  man 
inherits  original  sin,  and  is  thus  made  subject  to  death;  but 
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this  sin  does  not  destroy,  though  it  weakens,  his  power  for 
good;  he  retains  his  free  will,  and  he  has  power  to  call  in 
to  his  aid  the  grace  which  alone  can  save  liim.  Duns  Scotus 
went  still  further,  and  reduced  original  sin  simply  to  the  loss  of 
original  righteousness,  which  was  a  superadded  gift  of  God 
(donum  super additutn)\  it  follows,  therefore,  that  the  nature  of 
man  was  not  changed  by  original  sin,  but  remains  in  its  integrity. 
The  doctrine  of  Duns  Scotus  became,  at  the  Council  of  Trent, 
the  official  doctrine  of  the  Church.  '*  Between  Adam  fallen 
and  Adam  before  the  fall,"  Cardinal  Bellarmine  distinctly  says, 
'^  there  is  no  other  difference  than  between  a  naked  man  and  a 
man  who  has  been  deprived  of  his  clothing." 

The  Reformation  returned  to  the  doctrine  of  St  Augustine. 
That  doctrine  is  found  in  all  the  confessions  of  faith  of  the 
sixteenth  century;  it  is  that  which  Jansenius  tried  to  re- 
establish, and  which  was  solemnly  condemned  by  the  Bull 
Unigenitus. 


®^  dunlia?  dd^ool  ^Sii^ttMk 

No.  II.     Children  and  Flowers, 
"As  a  flower  of  the  field."— ISA.  hL  d 

Flowers  have  been  called  the  ''  stars  of  the  earth.''  Just  as 
stars  shine  up  in  the  heavens,  so  flowers  shine  on  earth.  If 
aU  the  stars  were  to  be  swept  out  of  the  sky,  how  black  it 
would  appear  at  night !  and  if  flowers  were  to  disappear  from 
the  earth,  what  a  blank  they  would  leave  1  Their  loss  would 
be  as  the  loss  of  sweet  familiar  faces  that  always  gladden  our 
eyes;  one  of  the  purest  pleasures  that  men,  women,  and 
children  enjoy  in  this  world  would  vanish  with  them ;  one  of 
God's  choicest  blessings  would  be  seen  no  more,  and  we  should 
have  one  revelation  less  of  God  Himself.  God  has  breathed 
His  beauty  into  flowers,  and  scattered  them  with  a  lavish  hand 
in  meadow  and  field,  in  hedge-row  and  on  river  bank;  and 
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they  nestle  at  the  feet  of  giant  old  oaks  like  tender  thoughts 
in  the  heart  of  a  strong  man.  There  are  many  lessons 
children  may  learn  from  flowers,  and  there  are  many  things  in 
whidi  children  resemble  them.    As, — 

I.  How  Frah  they  are!  When  shadows  dimb  up  in  the 
sky,  and  darkness  falls  over  land  and  sea,  and  the  stars  come 
out,  flowers  fold  themselves  up  and  go  to  sleep,  just  as  children 
shut  their  eyes  and  go  to  sleep  when  it  b  night  But  when 
the  morning  breaks,  when  far  away  in  the  east  the  sun  is 
rising  and  flooding  the  sky  with  glory,  and  birds  are  stirring 
and  twittering  in  their  nests,  flowers  awake  and  drink  in  the 
pure  morning  air  and  the  refreshing  dew,  and  unfold  their 
leaves  to  the  cool  breeze..  How  fresh  they  are  in  the  eariy 
morning  hours,  when  the  passing  wind  is  laden  with  their  per- 
fume, which  we  inhale  with  so  much  delight !  Their  freshness 
is  one  of  their  great  charms.  It  is  only  when  the  son  is 
high  up  in  the  heavens  that  they  grow  weary  and  &int  Frahr 
ness  is  one  of  the  charms  of  boyhood  and  girlhood.  In  the 
morning  of  life  all  is  fresh  and  buoyant,  the  eye  sparkling,  the 
cheek  glowing,  and  the  step  bounding,  for  the  heart  is  light  and 
free  from  all  care.  There  is  something  wrong  with  a  flower 
when  it  droops  faintly  in  the  early  morning,  and  there  is  also 
something  wrong  with  a  boy  or  girl  when  they  are  careworn 
and  weary.  Day  by  day  flowers  look  up  to  the  skies  and 
receive  their  freshness  from  the  hands  of  their  Creator ;  giils 
and  boys  should  look  up  each  morning  and  open  their  hearts 
to  receive  the  sweet  influences  of  heaven.  Try  and  retain 
your -freshness.     But, — 

II.  How  beautiful  they  are!  What  is  more  lovely  tban 
flowers?  How  delicately  their  leaves  are  tinted  with  beauty; 
how  smooth,  like  satin  and  velvet,  they  are  to  the  touch !  How 
varied  are  their  shades  of  tint  and  colour !  There  is  a  whole 
rainbow  of  colour  in  flowers  \  they  are  like  the  precious  stones 
in  the  walls  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  But  colour  is  only  one 
aspect  of  their  beauty.  Look  at  their  wonderful  structure^ 
their  exquisite  and  manifold  forms  and  shapes ;  we  never  tire 
of   beholding    them;  bell-shaped,  cup-shajped,  globe-shaped, 
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they  are  presented  to  our  sight  in  every  conceivable  variety. 
How  rich  must  be  the  stores  of  beauty  in  the  Mind  that  con- 
ceived them.     Jesus  once  said,  "  Consider  the  lilies  of  the  fiddy 
how  they  grow;  they  toil  not^  neither  do  they  spin:  and  yet  I  say 
unto  you  J  That  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one 
of  these J^    Only  think,  the  beauty  of  a  little  flower  placed  before 
the  glory  of  a  great  king !    Although  God  has  bestowed  such 
lavish  beauty  upon  flowers,  He  has  not  bestowed  all  beauty ; 
He  reserved  some  for  children,  for  bo3rs  and  girls ;  He  has 
tinted  their  cheek  with  colour,  and  given  beauty  to  their  light 
flashing  eye ;  He  has  endowed  them  with  the  beauty  of  form, 
in  the  roundness  of  the  limb  and  in  the  shapely  structure  of 
the  frame;  He  has  imparted  to  them  the  beauty  of  motion,  in 
the  trembling  of  the  lip  and  the  graceful  movements  of  the 
body.     And  this  is  not  all.     If  you  carefully  examine  flowers, 
you  will  discover  that  they  have  an  inward  beauty  as  well  as 
an  outward  beauty,  an  internal  structure  more  wonderful  than 
that  revealed  to  the  eye,  which  will  survive  when  the  other  is 
faded,  and  from  which  the  outward  beauty  is  unfolded.     God, 
who  has  done  this  for  flowers,  has  also  done  it  for  children. 
He  has  implanted  in  them  a  soul  which  is  more  beautiful  than 
the  body,  and  which  will  live  after  the  body  is  dead ;  indeed 
some  wise  men  have  believed  that  true  beauty  has  its  home  in 
the  sonl,  and  that  it  flows  out  from  thence  into  the  eye  and 
lip  and  cheek;  so  that  when  time  and  care  dims  the  one, 
takes  away  the  roundness  from  the  other  and  the  fulness  from 
the  third,  a  more  subtle  beauty  shines  out  in  their  place.    And 
then, — 

IIL  How  innocent  they  are  I  Great  men  love  flowers,  not 
only  because  they  are  beaudftd,  but  because  they  are  so  inno- 
cent They  grow  and  bloom,  but  think  of  nothing  that  is  evil, 
say  nothing  that  is  bad,  do  no  wrong,  commit  no  sia  They 
never  get  angiy  and  quarrel  or  fight,  neither  do  they  say 
anything  that  is  false  one  of  another ;  they  live  in  harmony, 
untouched  by  envy,  pure  and  free  from  all  guilt  God  made 
them  so.  Are  children  as  innocent  as  flowers?  I  think  they 
ought  to  be ;  perhaps  in  some  measure  they  are,  when  they  are 
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unconscious  of  much  that  is  evil,  when  they  are  honest  and 
trastfiil  and  simple.  Jesus  believed  this  of  them,  for  we  read 
that  once  when  talking  to  His  disciples,  He  ^^caJUd  a  litde 
child  unto  Him^  and  set  him  in  the  midst  of  them^  and  said, 
Except  ye  become  ds  little  children^  ye  shall  not  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven^  And  once  again  He  said,  *^  Suffer  little 
children  to  come  unto  Me^for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heavenT 
Strive  to  retain  your  innocence,  that  you  may  always  be  worthy 
of  this  high  commendation.     Yet  again, — 

IV.  How  useful  they  are!  Flowers  are  ministering  spirits. 
They  say  wonderful  things  to  those  who  can  understand  the 
language  of  flowers.  They  suggest  thousands  oi  beantjfal 
images  to  the  mind.  How  retiring,  modest,  and  meek  they 
are;  what  can  be  more  beautiful  and  sweet  than  the  little 
violet,  and  yet  it  hides  itself  from  sight  Learn  of  flowers. 
Some  one  has  said,  ^^  Blessed  are  the  meek,  for  they  shall  inherit 
the  earthy  How  they  brighten  a  room  by  their  presence !  They 
are  like  gleams  of  sunshine  on  a  cloudy  day.  Many  a  poor 
suflerer  on  a  bed  of  pain,  in  a  hot  and  stifling  room  of  a 
narrow  court,  has  been  cheered  and  strengthened  by  a  flower; 
it  was  hke  the  presence  of  God  in  the  room,  bringing  consola- 
tion and  hope.  Prisoners  in  their  dreary  cells  have  been 
cheered  by  flowers ;  and  a  prison  matron  tells  of  one  woman, 
hard-hearted  and  bad,  who  one  day  found  a  daisy  in  her  cell 
that  some  visitor  had  dropped  there,  and  over  which  she  cried 
and  wept  bitter  tears,  for  it  brought  back  to  her  memory  and 
heart  the  days  of  her  innocent  childhood,  when  she  gathered 
them  in  the  fields  and  no  mother  wept  because  she  had  broken 
her  heart  Yes ;  little  flowers  are  of  use  in  the  world.  A  great 
poet  who  loved  flowers,  and  has  said  more  about  them  than 
any  other  poet,  writes — 

''The  daisy »  by  the  shadow  that  it  casts, 
Protects  the  lingering  dew-drop  from  the  son." 

Cannot  children  do  as  much,  cannot  they  be  ministering 
spirits  ?  Cannot  they,  too,  make  their  presence  felt  as  a  bless- 
ing ?    Have  they  no  words  they  can  utter  which  will  bring  a 
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pulse  of  gladness  and  love  to  some  lonely  and  saddened  heart. 
Cannot  they  think  of  some  places  where  their  presence  will 
act  as  a  charm  to  brighten  poverty  and  the  dreariness  of  old 
age.  Did  you  ever  read  the  story  of  "  Wee  Wiiiie  f"  It  is  a 
little  book,  which  tells  how  the  prattling  voice  of  a  child, 
the  caressing  arms  of  a  child,  carry  with  them  such  magic 
power,  that  anger  is  dispelled,  hearts  are  softened,  and  spirits 
touched  with  beautiful  life.     Learn  to  be  ministering  spirits. 

V.  But  evenjiawers  may  be  soiled.  Yes,  flowers  become  soiled. 
Tkey  get  dirty  and  impure ;  dust  accumulates  on  their  leaves, 
hiding  all  their  beauty  and  loveliness.  Sometimes,  as  you  walk 
through  narrow  courts,  where  the  sun  scarcely  ever  penetrates, 
or  through  crowded  and  noisy  streets,  you  may  see  pots  ot 
flowers  standing  on  window  sills ;  smoke  has  soiled  them,  mire 
and  dirt  from  the  street  have  settled  on  them  and  destroyed 
their  freshness  and  purity;  they  are  beautiful  still,  but  their 
beauty  is  almost  hidden.  Children,  like  flowers,  get  soiled 
sometimes.  Not  only  do  their  bodies  get  dirty,  but  that  far 
more  beautiful  thing,  the  souL  Children  learn  to  indulge  in 
many  little  faults,  which  settle,  like  so  much  dust,  upon  the 
soul ;  its  freshness  gets  lost  and  its  purity  stained  by  untruth- 
fulness and  sin.  How  can  soiled  flowers  become  clean?  Why, 
if  you  take  them  away  from  the  crowded  street  out  into  the  open 
country,  and  let  the  soft  breezes  blow  upon  them,  the  sweet  rain 
and  gentle  dew  fall  upon  and  wash  them,  and  let  them  feel  the 
warmth  of  the  glorious  sun,  then  all  will  soon  be  changed ;  the 
dirt  and  impurity  will  all  disappear,  and  the  flowers  will  regain 
new  freshness  and  life  as  they  sport  in  the  bright  sunbeams. 
Children,  too,  must  bask  in  the  beams  of  the  great  Sim  of 
Righteousness ;  they  must  look  up  to  the  skies  to  receive  their 
gentle  influences,  and  like  flowers  which  seem  to  be  asking  for 
rain,  they  must  ask,  they  must  cry,  ''  Wash  me  thoroughly  from 
mine  iniquities^  and  cleanse  me  from  my  sin,**  "  Wash  me,  and  I 
shall  be  whiter  than  snow**  This  will  bring  back  all  your  lost 
purity ;  for  is  it  not  said,  that  the  "  blood  of  Christ  cleanseth  from 
all  sin.** 

YI.  I  have  known  a  worm  in  a  flower.    Sometimes  flowers 
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perish,  even  in  the  brightest  of  spring  or  summeT  days.  If  yon 
examine  a  rose-bush,  you  may,  perhaps,  see  one  rose  with  its 
leaves  all  withered,  its  beauty  all  gone,  its  life  all  ended ;  no 
rain,  or  dew,  or  sun  will  ever  bring  it  back  again.  \V'hy  is 
this?  Pull  the  leaves  apart  and  examine  the  heart  of  the  rose. 
Why,  it  has  no  heart  I  it  is  all  gone  !  there  is  only  a  hole  where 
the  heart  ought  to  be  I  How  is  this  ?  Examine  it  a  little  closer. 
What  do  you  see  ?  Why,  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  hole  a  little 
worm  is  actively  at  work,  burrowing  its  way  deeper  down. 
This  it  is  that  has  killed  the  rose  before  its  time  ;  it  has  eaieti 
ateay  its  fuart ;  it  has  eaten  away  its  life.  This  is  sometimes 
the  case  in  the  history  of  a  boy  or  girl:  a  little  worm  sets  to 
work  to  burrow  into  their  heart ;  and  if  it  is  not  speedily  dis- 
lodged, it  will  work  incalculable  mischief  Zrf  mt  name  a  few 
of  these  little  worms,  which  destroy  the  beauty  of  children,  eat 
into  their  heart,  take  up  their  abode  there,  and  work  such  ir- 
reparable damage,  i.  There  is  Emy.  This  is  a  very  subtle 
worker  when  it  once  commences ;  it  taints  the  blood  of  the 
heart,  changes  its  colour,  and  instead  of  a  bright  crimson,  turns 
it  into  a  yellowish  green.  It  affects  the  sight,  so  that  every 
object  the  eye  looks  upon  loses  its  old  familiar  hue.  Sometimes 
Envy  is  followed  by  another  little  worm,  called — a.  Greed,  and 
they  work  together,  one  helping  the  other.  This  last  infuses  a 
spirit  of  covetousness  in  the  heart,  so  that  the  boy  or  girl  is 
discontented  with  his  or  her  possessions,  and  craves  for  those  <^ 
their  companions.  3.  Passion  is  another  little  worm.  It  makes 
the  eyes  flame,  the  face  flush,  and  the  hand  ready  to  strike.  4. 
Pride  is  a  fourth.  This  makes  the  back  stifif,  the  face  cold,  the 
glance  disdainful ;  the  boy  or  girl  thinks  no  one  is  to  be  com- 
pared to  himself  or  herself,  and  walks  and  acts  accordingly. 
These  are  only  a  few  of  the  little  worms  which  try  to  eat  their 
way  into  the  heart,  to  destroy  its  loveliness.  My  dear  boys, 
my  dear  girls,  you  must  not  harbour  them ;  you  must  drive 
tliem  out ;  do  all  in  your  power  to  destroy  them ;  never,  on  the 
contrary,  let  them  destroy  you.  If  you  find  it  hard  work  to 
kill  them,  there  is  Some  One  who  is  willing  to  help  you,  if 
"'1  only  call  upon  Him  ;  cry  to  Him — "  Cleanse  Thou  me  from 
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secret  sins,  O  Chdr    *^Search  me,  O  God,  and  know  my  heart, 
try  me  and  know  my  ways,**    And  lastly, — 

VII.  Even  flowers  die,  *  All  lovely  things  di^^  and  flowers 
among  the  number.  They  bloom  and  flourish  through  the 
fresh  spring  and  bright  summer  months;  but  when  chill  autumn 
winds  blow,  they  droop  and  die.  They  have  charmed  eyes  and 
gladdened  hearts ;  they  have  accomplished  their  work,  and  now 
they  perish  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Children  must  die  as 
well  as  flowers.  However  long  they  may  live,  there  comes  a 
time  when  the  colour  will  fade  from  the  cheek,  the  light  from 
the  eye,  and  the  strength  from  the  arm.  When  a  flower  dies, 
where  does  its  beautiful  life  go  to  ?  Why,  it  sinks  down  into 
the  root,  there  to  remain  all  through  the  cold  dreary  winter 
months,  to  have  a  cheerful  resurrection  when  the  bright  spring 
time  returns.  When  a  boy  or  girl  dies,  the  body  is  placed  in 
the  earth,  hidden  away  from  sight ;  but  above  the  place  where 
it  lies  a  voice  is  heard  saying,  ^^  Behold,  she  is  not  dead,  but 
sleepeth  /"  Yes,  sleeping  until  the  resurrection  mom,  when  the 
same  voice  will  cry,  ^^  I  say  unto  thee,  arise  t^  And  the  dead 
will  awake  from  their  long  sleep,  starting  up  into  new  life  and 
beauty.  But  the  life  goes  out  entirely  from  some  flowers,  and 
the  gardener  pulls  them  up,  root  and  all,  and  throws  them  on 
one  side  ready  for  the  fire.  Oh,  let  not  this  be  the  case  with 
you,  my  dear  children ;  let  not  the  Divine  gardener  come  and 
say ;  "  /  have  dug  around  and  watered  it ;  but  it  is  dead;  cut  it 
down,  why  cumbereth  it  the  ground  f  "  No,  no,  on  the  contrary, 
let  Him  find  you  full  of  life  and  beauty,  that  even  Death,  as  His 
minister,  may  say,  in  the  words  of  the  poet, — 

*'  *  My  Lord  has  need  of  these  flowerets  gay,' 
Tlie  Reaper  said,  and  smiled  ; 
'Dear  tokens  of  the  earth  are  they. 
Where  He  was  once  a  child. 


«<  < 


They  shall  aU  bloom  in  fields  of  light, 
Transplanted  by  my  care, 

tiM 


And  saints  upon  their  garments  white, 
These  sacred  blossoms  wear.' 

*'  Oh,  not  in  cruelty,  not  in  wrath, 
The  Reaper  came  that  day ; 
•Twas  an  angel  visited  the  green  earth, 
And  took  the  flowers  away. "  C   B. 
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The  Tears  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 
■■Jew*  wepi."— John  »L  35. 
It  would  not  be  fitting  or  wise  to  attempt  any  other  description 
of  this  scene,  than  that  which  is  presented  in  the  simple  and 
beautiful  narrative  of  John.  Not  one  of  us  here  that  has  not 
read  it,  and  may  not  read  it  again  with  a  thoughtfulness  still 
more  deep  and  tender.  The  longer  we  Uve  in  such  a  world  as 
this,  where  the  clouds  of  mortal  infirmity  gather  around  all 
whom  we  know  and  love,  the  more  fully  we  must  grasp  and 
take  home  to  our  hearts  the  riches  of  meaning  and  sympathy, 
comfort  and  help,  stored  up  for  us  in  these  two  words  ;  "  Jesus 
wept"  Especially  if,  with  this  family  at  Bethany,  we  have 
chosen  the  Lord  Jesus  as  our  Divine-human  Friend ;  if  we 
stand  in  the  same  cordial,  confidential  relation  with  Him ;  if 
He  not  only  pays  us  welcome  visits  as  He  did  to  them,  but 
dwells  with  us  in  our  hearts  and  in  our  homes,  the  one  unchang- 
ing ever  living  and  present  Lord,  on  whose  fulness  of  counsel, 
love,  and  might  we  can  rely,  amid  the  changes  and  trials  of 
this  earthly  life,  the  bereavements  of  love  and  friendship,  the 
needed  discipline  and  preparation  for  present  service,  and  our 
future  calling,  whatever  that  may  be,  in  the  unseen  and  eternal 
world. 

It  is  sad  to  weep  in  a  world  tike  this,  if  we  do  not  know  that 
Jesus  weeps  with  us ;  we  are  friendless  and  homeless  indeed, 
if  He  is  not  with  us  and  we  with  Him,  a  friend  always  at 
home.  Only  through  His  tears  can  our  sorrows  be  sanctified 
and  ennobled,  and  our  tears  in  a  world  that  has  gone  down  to 
untold  depths  of  evil  and  wretchedness,  be  transformed  and 
made  radinut  by  the  sunhght  of  a  great  delivering  joy.  For 
l!ic  ie:ui  .ii.il  pity  of  Jesus  are  charged  with  power,  mighty  to 
avenge  our  wrongs,  redress  our  griefs,  destroy  our  foes,  take 
away  our  sins.  Let  us  think  then  what  it  tells  us,  what  it 
'o  us,  how  grand  and  sure  a  prophecy  of  present  and 
insolation  and  good,  that  "  Jesus  wept." 
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I.  Jesus  wept;  for  there  was  cause  worthy  of  His 
TEARS.  The  finest,  noblest  race  of  God's  creatures  dismantled, 
cast  down  to  the  dust,  sunk  in  death  before  Him,  all  across 
earth  and  time  from  the  world's  beginning.  Tears,  we  know, 
show  strongest  in  the  strongest  When  you  see  the  strong 
man  broken  down  beside  his  sick  babe,  the  man  of  might  and 
determination,  who  fears  the  face  of  no  earthly  creature,  sub- 
dued to  womanly  tenderness  and  ministry  of  compliance  before 
his  weak  suffering  child ;  you  cannot  but  feel  there  is  a  cause. 
Whatever  else  there  may  be  in  the  man,  you  see  that  he  has  a 
heart,  and  that  his  heart  is  the  deepest,  is  the  Divine  part  of 
him.  When  you  see  Him  then,  whom  we  acknowledge  and 
worship  as  God  incarnate,  weeping — ^weeping  in  a  company, 
of  mourners  that  surround  a  grave ;  is  there  not  a  cause  ? 
What  a  sick  babe,  or  a  weak  suffering  child,  is  to  a  father,  such 
are  we  to  God,  for  "  we  are  also  His  offspring." 

As  the  father's  tears  over  his  child  testify  the  father's  heart, 
so  the  tears  of  Jesus  testify  that  He  has  a  heart  which  beats 
with  infinite  love  and  tenderness  toward  us  men.  For  we  are 
His,  and  in  a  far  more  profound  and  intimate  sense  belong  to 
Him,  than  children  can  to  an  earthly  parent.  There  is  and 
can  be  but  one  true  Creator  and  parent  Spirit;  all  earthly 
parentage  is  but  a  dim  shadow  and  reflection  of  the  rcal^  the 
Divine  parentage,  even  as  all  affection  of  earthly  father  and 
mother  is  but  a  faint  and  finite  emblem  of  His  love  to  His 
creatures  and  children.  And  the  relation  into  which  the  Lord 
Jesus  has  come  with  our  humanity  is  closer  and  tenderer  than 
that  of  earthly  parent.  We  speak  of  Him  as  our  Brother,  our 
Elder  Brother;  but  the  trudi  is,  Christ's  relation  to  us  is 
Father,  Mother,  Brother,  Sister,  Husband,  Friend,  all  in  One. 
Tis  more  than  all,  though  the  sacred  truth  and  tenderness  and 
beauty  of  this  Divine-human  relation  may  be  represented  and 
imaged,  first  by  one  aspect  of  our  earthly  kinship,  and  then 
uiother.  He  has  placed  Himself  at  the  head  of  our  humanity 
(for  He  was  the  head  in  God),  and  has  made  Himself  so 
entirely  one  with  us,  that  He  wefeps  for  us  and  weeps  with  us. 
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He  sees  a  whole  race  of  His  kindred  and  brethren  led  captive 
by  death,  and  overwhelmed  by  "  the  sorrows  of  death." 

But  He  knew — ^further — that  a  sadder  thing  than  death  and 
its  miseries  lay  behind,  even  sin.     This  touched  and  affected 
Him  most,  that  we  were  a  fallen  and  dishonoured  race,  and 
therefore  death  had  come  upon  us  and  overshadowed  us. 
Why  else  shotdd  we  die  ?    The  stars  do  not  wax  old  and  die, 
the  heavens  and  the  earth  remain  unto  this  day,  though  there 
is  no  sotd  or  spirit  in  them.     Why  should  the  brightness  of  an 
immeasurably  nobler  and  more  exalted  creature  like  man  wax 
dim  ?  why  should  the  glory  of  his  immortal  nature  be  shrouded 
and  eclipsed  in  the  shadows  of  mortality?     Man's  soul  has 
gone  through  a  sad  change  from  moral  and  spiritual  life  to 
death;  and  therefore  his  body,  the  outer  part  and  form  of 
him,  reflects  this  change,  sinks  a  prey  to  mortal  evil,  and  is 
laid  in  the  grave.     So  it  is ;  a  noble  race,  ''  the  offspring  of 
the  Godhead,"  &llen  from  their  high  and  honourable  birthright 
and  destiny,  through  the  snares  of  the  devil  and  the  decdtfiil- 
ness  of  sin.     Stars  falling  from  heaven  are  nothing  to  souls 
falling  from  God.    The  one  are  but  lights  going  out  in  God's 
house,  the  other  the  very  children  of  the  house  perishing. 

Jesus  wept  then  for  the  innermost  death  of  all  death,  the 
fountain  misery  of  all  miseries.  He  went  to  the  source  and 
cause  of  all  evil,  and  "  wept  there,"  tears  of  a  Divine  love  and 
sorrow,  through  whose  gracious  might  all  sin  and  death  shall 
yet  be  brought  to  "  a  perpetual  end." 

But  while  in  His  Divine  thought  and  sorrow  He  penetrated 
to  the  loot  and  source  of  that  evil  and  of  all  evil ;  the  mighty 
attendant  suffering  awoke  in  Him  the  truest  and  deepest  com- 
passion and  S3rmpathy.  For  the  death  of  Lazarus,  the  quench- 
ing of  the  light  and  joy  of  that  household  at  Bethany,  the 
sorrow  of  the  mourning  sisters  and  friends,  brought  before  His 
vision,  and  within  the  sense  and  feeling  of  His  heart,  all  the 
sorrows  and  desolations  death  has  wrought  among  the  children 
of  men  on  earth.  The  anguish  of  all  bereaved  parents  and 
children,  husbands  and  wives,  brothers  and  sisters,  kindredi 
neighbours,  and  friends,  of  all  the  widows  and  orphans  and 
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fatherless,  of  all  the  graves  and  "  battle  fields,"  came  upon 
His  spirit,  He  drank  of  the  universal  sorrows  of  a  dying  race, 
He  wept  not  only  for  that  scene  and  occasion,  but  with  all 
mourners  upon  earth,  over  the  sick,  the  d)ring,  and  the  dead. 
It  was  as  if  the  whole  tide  of  our  griefs,  in  a  world  where  the 
closest  alliances  and  dearest  circles  are  constantly  breaking  up 
and  dissolving,  beat  into  His  heart  at  once.  And  His  tears 
fell  and  mingled  in  the  boundless  stormy  ocean  of  our  sufiferings 
and  sorrows,  a  sanctifying  and  redeeming  element,  the  only 
power  which  can  create  and  infuse  a  Divine  peace  and  calm 
where  the  swell  and  tempest  seem  too  high  and  strong  for  the 
endurance  of  frail  mortality.  He  wept  then,  with  mothers 
over  their  babes,  and  with  litde  ones  over  their  mothers,  that 
"  refuse  to  be  comforted  " ;  He  wept  then^  with  each  one  of  us ; 
for  who  has  not  been  called  to  part  with  some  beloved  relative, 
parent,  partner,  companion,  guide,  or  friend  ?  With  all  sorrow- 
ing desolate  hearts  and  homes  of  the  children  of  men.  He 
then  took  part 

Again,  the  Lord  Jesus  felt  how  much  the  darkness  and 
sorrows  of  death  were  intensified  and  aggravated  by  the  state 
of  ignorance  and  unbelief  va  which  the  world  lay.  How  mourn- 
ful to  His  spirit  at  that  hour  the  realization  of  the  way  in 
which  the  vast  bulk  and  majority  of  the  human  race  enter 
the  world,  go  through  it,  leave  it  1  for  He  knew,  better  than 
any  other  that  has  been  on  earth,  man's  capability  of  higher 
things  and  of  an  endless  life  and  blessedness.  Who  can  help 
the  most  painful  reflections  on  looking  at  the  course  and  con- 
dition of  the  mass  and  mtdtitude  of  our  fellow  men  ?  Ignorant, 
careless,  heedless,  who  or  what  they  are  or  are  designed  to  be, 
whence  they  come,  and  whither  they  go;  beginning  in  the  dark, 
runnmg  a  brief  course  in  the  dark,  perishing  in  the  dark. 
"Like  sheep  they  are  laid  in  the  grave,"  says  the  writer  of  the 
49th  Psalm.  What  a  picture !  Like  that  abject,  unthinking 
and  helpless  animal,  driven  in  flocks  by  awful  forms,  cruel 
powers,  they  can  neither  escape  nor  resist,  to  a  narrow  point 
and  bound,  where  all  is  impenetrable  darkness,  and  with  cries 
of  terror  and  distress  precipitated  one  after  another,  compelled 
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to  make  the  final  leap,  ^^Uke  sheep  they  art  laid  in  the  grave^ 
and  death  Jeedeth  on  them.^  The  unnumbered  millions  of 
heathendom,  and  even  of  so  called  Christendom,  from  genera- 
tion to  generation !  Is  there  not  with  Christian  people  also 
much  imbelieving  fear  and  sorrow,  in  regard  to  death  ?  Do  not 
their  gloom  and  sadness  seem  at  times  almost  to  outweigh  the 
better  hope  and  truth  they  profess  to  know?  All  this  our 
Lord  Jesus  must  have  entered  into  and  felt,  for  He  belonged 
to  humanity  and  humanity  belonged  to  Him. 

The  ignorance  and  unbelief  of  the  poor  sisters  but  too  faith- 
fully represented  the  state  of  heart  and  feeling  even  with  the 
most  advanced  of  the  truly  pious  and  devout  at  that  time ; 
"  Lord,  if  Thou  hadst  been  here,  my  brother  had  not  died." 
As  though  death  had  taken  advantage  of  His  absence^  to  do 
Him  and  them  a  great  mischief,  as  though  He  were  not  there  - 
in  His  Divine  Spirit  and  Providence.  (Their  view  of  Him  was 
like  their  view  of  God.)  The  blindness  and  inconsiderateness 
of  the  Jews  who  were  present,  betrayed  in  their  remarks,  showed 
a  still  lower  condition  of  mind,  a  still  lower  estimate  of  the 
truth  and  character  and  claims  of  the  Divine  Friend  of  Lazarus, 
who  had  come  to  the  rescue.  Our  Lord  too  well  knew  the 
state  of  ignorance  and  unbelief  in  which  this  great  visitation  of 
death  would  mostly  find  us,  how  little  prepared  to  meet  it, 
how  little  prepared  the  survivors  to  learn  and  lay  to  heart  its 
serious  lessons,  notwithstanding  the  accompanying  gloom  and 
sorrow,  to  gird  themselves  for  the  work  and  will  of  God  as 
man's  sole  and  supreme  business  on  earth,  to  trust  in  His 
saving  power. 

IL  Let  us  consider  **  the  tears  of  Jesus,"  as  revealing 
THE  Divine  Heart.  We  have  indeed  taken  this  for  granted 
already,  for  in  meeting  the  question  why  "  Jesus  wept,"  we 
have  said.  He  wept  for  His  own.  We  cannot  enter  into  the 
full  meaning  and  value  of  any  part  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  any  par- 
ticular act  or  passage  in  His  earthly  history,  or  in  His  death 
itsdfy  except  as  we  consider  not  only  "  the  man  Christ  Jesus," 
'^od  manifest  in  Him.  We  have  to  say,  from  point  to 
^*is  is  not  man  only^  this  is  God    For  the  leading  idea 
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and  intent  of  His  human  form  and  appearance  was  to  set  God, 
and  His  truth,  His  heart.  His  will,  before  us,  in  a  way  and 
manner  we  could  the  most  easily  and  directly  apprehend.  The 
ay  of  the  human  soul  was  not  to  see  man,  but  God,  and  there- 
fore God  in  humanity.  We  say  then  that  the  tears  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  reveal  to  us  '^  the  great  deep/'  the  irrepressible  swell  of 
the  Divine  heart.  We  look  at  those  tears,  and  say  to  ourselves 
thoughtfully,  reverently,  with  a  £suth  and  love  and  adoration 
rising  into  the  solitudes  and  sublimities  of  His  heart  ''who  in- 
habiteth  eternity,'*  "  So  God  feels  for  us  men."  There  is  a 
sorrow  in  the  heart  of  God  over  His  suffering  creatures  and 
children  upon  earth.  He  enters  into  our  condition  and  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  when  sin,  death,  and  the  sorrows  of  death 
are  sweeping  heavily  over  us,  He  feels  like  a  father  or  mother, 
but  with  infinitely  deeper  truth,  strength,  tenderness,  over  a 
sick  and  suffering  family,  an  afflicted  and  sinking  household. 
God  wotdd  have  us  know  that  the  evil  and  sad  estate  of  men 
affects  Him  profoundly,  and  therefore  "Jesus  wept"  It  was 
the  feeling  of  God  represented  in  our  humanity — breaking 
through  a  human  heart  into  human  eyes,  taking  human  form 
and  expression. 

There  has  never  been  a  deadlier  blindness  and  mischief  in 
the  Christian  Church,  than  that  system  of  scholastic  theology 
(parent  of  all  rationalism)  which  has  taught  (and  many  have 
believed  it)  that  God  does  not  feel,  cannot  grieve  or  suffer,  that 
God  has  not  a  heart.  I  do  not  say  a  heart  like  men,  but  that 
He  has  not  a  heart.  If  that  rationalistic  theology  had  told  us, 
that  God's  heart,  God's  feelings,  were  clouded,  limited,  by  no 
weakness  or  imperfection  like  men's,  there  had  been  a  great 
and  valuable  truth  in  it.  But  a  mode  of  representation  which 
has  made  of  God  Himself,  the  God  of  love,  an  infinite  abstrac- 
tion, an  immovable  Polar  Sea,  has  been  an  error  and  falsehood 
of  the  worst  kind,  and  producing  the  worst  effect  (Instance 
Roman  Catholicism,  in  the  ''  Virgin  and  the  Child  "  placing  a 
human  heart  outside  God,  to  compensate  for  the  theological 
want  of  a  Divine  heart  loUhin  Him.)  But  whence,  I  pray  you, 
come  all  human  gift,  capability,  exercise  of  true  love  or  of  true 
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sorrow,  but  from  God  ?  Are  we  to  believe,  that  He  out  of 
whose  heart  have  come  the  hearts  of  all  true  fathers  and  mothers, 
all  the  simple  pure  afiecdons  of  our  common  nature  aod  kin- 
ship, of  the  family  and  the  home;  are  we  to  believe,  I  say,  that 
Ood  has  DO  heart  ?  Some  one  may  say.  There  is  no  doubt  God 
can  love  and  does  love — infinitely;  but  can  He  sorrow  "i  Now, 
my  friend,  I  pray  you,  think  what  is  sorrow,  but  love  wanting 
or  losing  its  objects,  its  desire  and  satisfaction  in  its  objects, 
and  going  forth  earnestly  in  its  grief  to  seek  and  regain  them? 
Sorrow,  suffering,  is  one  of  the  grandest,  noblest,  most  self- 
denying  and  disinterested  forms  and  capabilities  of  love,  apart 
from  which  love  could  not  exist,  whether  in  nature  or  in  name. 
If  then  Jesus  Christ  as  man  "  took  our  griefs  and  carried  our 
sorrows,"  it  was  because  as  God  He  had  taken,  felt,  bome 
them,  from  "  the  beginning." 

III.  The  tears  of  Jesi;s  are  those  of  a  uightv  One, 
HASTENING  TO  AVENGE  AND  DELIVER.  They  ate  Dot  the  teaTS 
of  One  whose  pity  and  sympathy  can  only  be  thus  expressed, 
but  who  has  no  power, — whatever  may  be  his  willingness  and 
desire, — to  help.  The  tears  of  Jesus  are  those  of  a  hero  over 
his  native  country  and  kingdom  laid  waste  by  an  enemy  whom 
he  hastens  to  meet  and  avenge  himself  upon.  They  are  the 
tears  of  a  deliverer  over  his  own  kindred  and  people  prostrate 
beneath  the  yoke  of  the  tyrant  and  the  oppressor,  degraded  and 
.  suifering  in  such  wise  as  to  rouse  all  his  heart  and  purpose,  fire 
and  energy,  to  break  the  hateful  yoke  and  set  them  free.  This 
we  roust  understand  from  the  rightful  interpretation  of  the  ex- 
pressive words  in  the  33rd  verse,  "groaned  and  was  troubled;" 
-which  hardly  cany  the  full  sense  of  the  original  Greek.  As  we 
read  in  the  margin,  it  is  literally  "  troubled  Himself"  and  the 
word  "  groaned "  signifies  that  He  was  over-pressed  in  spirit 
witli  indignation  and  sorrow — that  He  was  stirred  and  moved  to 
tlic  ikpihs  by  a  mighty  anger-grief.  He  felt  it  was  high  time 
boih  llod  and  man  should  be  avenged  on  evil  and  the  spirit  of 
evil,  that  an  and  death  should  be  cleared  out  of  God's  human 
"'•"■Id  and  family.  The  prison  house  and  bondage  of  sin, 
and  death,  in  which  our  poor  world  has  lain  groaning 
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helplessly  through  the  ages,  rose  in  vision  before  His  loving 
heart,  and  He  was  stirred  to  the  depths;  "  He  troubled  Him- 
self." There  is  hope,  there  is  help  for  our  world  ;  Jesus  Christ 
weeps  over  it,  and  He  "  will  restore  all  things  "  of  which  we 
have  been  robbed  and  spoiled.  He  will  do  such  battle  with 
the  adversary,  with  him  "  that  hath  the  power  of  death,  that  is, 
the  devil,"  as  to  make  glorious  and  eternal  amends  and  restitu- 
tion for  all  this  waste  and  woe.  He  weeps ;  and  those  tears  of 
His  Divine  anger-grief  shall  abolish  death,  overcome  and  put 
away  sin,  "  destroy  the  devil  and  his  works." 
•  IV.  Hence  we  learn  our  true  Source  of  comfort,  help, 
RESTORATION.  He  who  wept  and  bled  and  died  for  man,  has 
proved  Himself  to  be  our  great  Deliverer.  Do  we  ever  feel  we 
can  go  anywhere  else  but  to  Him,  when  sickness  and  death 
threaten  and  invade  us  and  ours  ?  Who  is  it  that  has  con- 
quered death  and  the  grave,  and  opened  through  them  a  con- 
secrated and  illumined  passage  to  the  skies,  for  all  who  know 
and  follow  Him  ?  Who  is  it  that  has  gone  into  the  next  world 
before  us,  and  returning  thence  has  proclaimed  that  henceforth 
He  hath  and  wieldeth  the  ke3rs,  the  dominion  of  death  and  the 
invisible  world,  that  there  also  He  is  invested  with  all  authority 
and  power,  and  is  gathering  into  one  home  and  family  of  God, 
"  the  children  of  God  that  are  scattered  abroad,"  the  redeemed 
from  among  men  ?  Who  is  it  that  has  opened  to  us  a  heaven, 
a  kingdom  of  incorruptible  love  and  joy,  of  which  He  is  the 
Head,  where,  even  now  by  faith,  we  see  all  our  departed  friends 
and  kindred  in  Christ,  and  our  little  children  ever  living  with 
Him,  in  a  world  above  all  sin,  fear,  sorrow,  change,  and  death, 
a  world  in  which  we  are  called  to  rejoin  and  dwell  with  them 
"  for  ever  in  the  Lord  "  ?  Who  is  it  that  will  reunite  sundered 
&milies,  kindred,  friends,  in  a  heavenly  and  eternal  home; 
bring  again,  in  the  great  "  resurrection  "  and  its  blessed  life,  all 
who  have  gone  before,  and  call  us  up  to  meet  them,  even  those 
who  remain  on  earth  in  "  the  last  days."  "  Jesus  weeps  "  with 
us  in  a  world  made  for  parting  and  separation,  a  world  of  con- 
flict, trial,  and  sorrow ;  but  He  tells  and  assures  us  of  a  world, 
yea,  opens  to  us  a  world,  made  for  union,  perfect  endless  union. 


t 
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upon  the  bosom  of  jronr  shiit ! '  The  jroimg  man  crossed  his 
hands  firmly,  though  hurriedly,  npon  his  breast ,  and  his 
friend,  supposing  that  he  wished  to  conceal  a  wotmd  which 
ought  to  be  looked  to,  pulled  open  his  shirt,  and  saw — what 
made  the  young  man  let  fall  his  hands  in  despair.  From 
between  his  shirt  and  his  breast,  the  gentleman  took  out~a 
bloody  scalp  I  '  I  could  not  help  it,'  said  the  poor  victim  of 
early  habits  in  an  agonized  vc»ce.  He  turned  and  ran  too 
swiftly  to  be  overtaken  ;  betook  himself  to  the  Indians,  aixl 
never  more  appeared  among  the  whites." 


Na  31.    /tnmr  to  tkt  FahU. 

"He  pveth  power  to  the  &iiil ;  *nd  to  them  that  htte  no  might  He  m- 
CKMCIh  nrengUi."— ISA.  iL  19. 

While  residing  in  Ireland,  Chariotte  Elizabetb  was  brought 
to  the  knowledge  of  Christ ;  and  as  His  love  was  shed  abroad 
in  her  heart  abundantly,  she  songht  the  salvation  of  others.  The 
deplorable  condition  of  some  poor  street  children  excited  her 
sympathies,  and  set  her  to  work.  Among  those  she  endeavoured 
to  instruct  was  "  Poor  Jack,"  a  dumb  boy  of  some  ei^t  or  ten 
years  of  age ;  a  puny  little  fellow  of  heavy  aspect,  and  wholly 
destitute  of  the  life  and  animation  that  generaUy  characterize 
that  class  who  are  obliged  to  use  looks  and  gestures  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  words.  Here  was  a  difficult  case ;  but  the  more  in- 
surmountable the  object  appeared  to  be,  the  more  earnestly  did 
christian  love  give  itself  to  its  noble  work. 

By  a  sudden  brush,  the  boy's  mind  broke  its  prison,  and 
looked  :iiound  on  every  object  as  though  never  before  beheld. 
All  seemed  to  appear  in  so  new  a  light  to  him ;  curiosity,  in 
which  he  had  been  very  strangely  deficient,  became  an  eagerly- 
active  principle ;  and  nothing  that  was  portable  did  he  fail  to 
bring  to  his  teacher,  with  an  inquiring  shake  of  the  head,  and 
word  "  What  ?"  spelt  by  the  fingers.  By  a  gradual  and 
ting  process  he  was  led  into  the  rec<^ition  of  a 
?  Being,  and  into  the  reception  of  the  gospeL     As  his 
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mental  faculties  developed,  he  became  animated  and  happy, 
and  would  come  to  his  teacher  each  morning  with  a  budget  of 
new  thoughts.  Some  of  these  were  expressed  in  a  way  at  once 
original  and  beautiful ;  such  as  the  idea  of  the  lightning,  that  it 
was  produced  by  a  sudden  opening  and  shutting  of  God's 
eye;  and  the  rainbow,  that  it  was  the  reflection  of  God's 
smile. 

The  most  remarkable  of  these  conceptions  was,  perhaps,  the 
following.  He  said  that  when  he  had  lain  a  good  while  in  the 
grave,  God  would  call  aloud,  "  Jack  I  "  and  he  would  start  and 
say,  "  Yes,  me  Jack."  Then  he  would  rise  and  see  multitudes 
standing  together,  and  God  sitting  on  a  cloud  with  a  very 
large  book  in  his  hand — he  called  it  "Bible  book" — and  would 
beckon  him  to  stand  before  Him,  while  He  opened  the  book, 
and  looked  at  the  top  of  the  page  till  He  came  to  the  name  of 
John  B . 

In  that  page,  he  said,  God  had  written  all  his  "  bads  "—every 
sin  he  had  ever  done — ^and  the  page  was  full.  So  God  would 
look,  and  strive  to  read  it,  and  hold  it  to  the  sun  for  light,  but 
it  was  all,  "  No,  no,  nothing,  none ; "  for  when  he  had  first 
given  his  heart  to  Jesus  Christ,  He  had  taken  the  book  out  of 
Cod's  hand,  and  found  that  page,  and  pulling  from  His  palm 
something  which  filled  up  the  hole  made  by  the  nail,  had 
allowed  the  wound  to  bleed,  and  passed  His  hand  down  the 
page,  so  that  God  could  see  nothing  of  Jack's  bads,  only  Jesus 
Christ's  blood.  Nothing  being  thus  found  against  him,  God 
would  shut  the  book,  and  then  He  would  remain  standing 
before  Him  till  the  Lord  Jesus  came,  and  saying  to  God,  "  My 
Jack,"  would  put  His  arms  around  him,  and  bid  him  stand 
with  the  angels  till  the  rest  were  judged.  ; 

And  is  it  not  written,  "The  iniquity  of  Israel  shall  be  sought 
for,  and  there  shall  be  none ;  and  the  sins  of  Judah,  and  they 
shall  not  be  found  ? "  And  again,  "  I,  even  I,  am  He  who 
blotteth  out  thy  transgressions  ?  "  How  could  the  plan  of  a 
sinnei's  salvation  be  set  forth  more  clearly  than  in  this  thought 
of  poor  Jack's  ? 

During  his  last  illness  he  frequently  referred  to  this  idea,  and 
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would  say  to  his  friends  with  a  look  of  infinite  satisfaction, 
''Good  red  hand ! ''  His  view  of  Christ's  all-sufficiency  was 
realizing,  and  it  was  quite  evident  that  the  gospel  was  his  sole 
and  solid  support  Truly  "  He  giveth  power  to  the  faint ;  aod 
to  them  that  have  no  might  He  increaseth  strength.** 


No.  22.     Fair  Weather  Christians. 

"  Yet  hath  he  not  root  in  himself,  but  doreth  for  a  while." — Matt.  xiiL  21. 

Captain  Speke  tells  a  good  story  concerning  the  habits  of 
some  of  the  nations  of  the  coast  of  Western  Africa.  In  the 
course  of  his  explorations  the  good  Captain,  conuniserating 
the  scanty  apparel  of  his  negro  attendants,  gave  each  of  them  a 
fine  goat-skin  mantle,  thinking  thereby  to  subserve  the  pro- 
prieties as  well  as  to  increase  their  comfort,  and  afford  them  a 
protection  from  the  severe  storms  incident  to  that  latitude. 
The  simple  natives  were  in  ecstasies  of  delight  at  the  gift,  and 
strutted  about  in  their  new  finery  greatly  to  the  amusement  of 
the  Captain,  who  reflected  upon  the  fact,  that  now  these  po(V 
people  would  have  some  protection  from  the  chilling  autunmal 
rains.  Things  went  on  well  for  several  days.  The  sun  shone 
with  tropical  power,  but  the  natives  sweltered  away  bravely 
under  their  unwonted  load  of  clothing,  and  seemed  rapidly 
learning  the  habits  and  customs  of  civilized  life.  At  length  the 
expected  storm  arrived,  and  what  was  Captain  Speke's  chagrin 
to  see  every  one  of  his  men,  as  soon  as  it  began  to  sprinkle, 
take  off  their  mantles,  fold  them  up  carefiilly,  wrong  side  oat, 
thrust  them  under  their  arms,  and  go  about  shivering  in  the 
rain! 

Some  people  wear  their  religious  profession  very  much  in  the 
\;  same  way.    It  is  an  excellent  garment  to  look  at     It  does 
admirably  in  fair  weather. 
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^tiwi  at  Sooitst^ 

Lectures,  Exegetical  and  Practical,  on  the  Epistle  of 
James,  with  a  new  Translation  of  the  Epistle,  and  Notes 
on  the  Greek  Text  By  the  Rev.  R.  Johnstone,  LL.B. 
Arbroath,  W,  Oliphant  6f  Co. 

The  true  expositor  of  Scripture  needs  a  variety  of  qualifica- 
tions. He  must  possess  scholarship,  general  knowledge,  critical 
insight,  and  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  the  Book  or  Epistle  he 
undertakes  to  expound.  Without  these  qualifications,  not  a 
little  that  has  assumed  the  name  of  Commentary  or  Exposition 
has  been  written;  but  the  result,  in  not  a  few  instances,  instead 
of  light,  has  been  a  hazy  obscuration  of  the  Divine  word. 
Fancy,  prejudice,  or  dreamy  speculation  have  usurped  the  pro- 
vince of  enlightened  appreciation  and  qualified  criticism.  In 
the  volume  before  us,  sdl  the  leading  qualifications  of  a  compe- 
tent expositor  of  Sacred  Writ  are  combined.  There  is  a  clear 
apprehension  of  the  design  of  the  Epistle,  critical  knowledge 
of  the  original,  breadth  of  genuine  culture,  and  the  living 
sympathy  of  true  piety.  The  book  is  a  real  accession  to  the 
elucidation  of  Scripture.  It  contains  a  new  translation  of  the 
Epistle,  critical  notes  on  the  Greek  text,  an  introduction,  in 
which  the  identity  of  the  author  and  his  relationship  to  our 
Lord  are  discussed,  and  thirty-three  expository  lectures.  The 
translation  differs  only  slightly  from  the  Received  Version ;  the 
notes  on  the  Greek  text  evince  high  and  exact  scholarship,  and 
are  of  great  value ;  the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  the  introduc- 
tion will  be  generally  accepted  as  the  most  satisfactory;  and 
the  expositions  and  doctrinal  discussions  of  the  lectures  are  a 
dear  and  beautiful  enforcement  of  the  practical  character  of 
Christianity,  and  a  thorough  vindication  of  the  harmony  of  the 
Epistle  with  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul.  We  recommend  the 
book  to  the  notice  of  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  elucidation 
of  Scripture,  and  especially  of  those  whose  nussion  is  to  teach 
from  the  pulpit 

The  Epistle  op  Paul  to  the  Galatians.  A  New  Trans- 
lation, with  Critical  Notes  and  Doctrinal  Lessons.  By  John 
H.  Godwin.    Hodder  ^  Stoughim. 

This  volume  is  well  known  to  most  of  our  readers,  as  its 
contents  appeared  firom  month  to  month  in  the  last  volume  of 
the  Pulpit  Analyst  We  have  no  need  therefore  to  speak  of 
its  many  excellences.     The  character  and  object  of  the  volume 
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is  well  stated  by  the  author  in  the  Preface.  ^Several  com- 
mentaries on  this  Epistle  have  been  lately  published ;  but  they 
are  chiefly  for  those  who  can  use  the  original  text  This  is 
designed  also  for  others,  and  is  therefore  made  intelligible 
throughout  to  English  readers.  .  .  .  The  translation  is 
intended  to  be  exact,  but  not  servile ;  and  the  common  lan- 
guage of  the  present  day  has  been  preferred,  for  reasons  which 
the  writer  has  stated  in  other  works.  ...  It  is  desirable 
that  ordinary  religious  instruction  should  be  given  in  familiar 
modes  of  speech  j  and  so  there  is  an  advantage  in  looking  at 
the  writings  of  prophets  and  apostles  without  the  guise  di  an 
antique  dress,  and  with  the  aids  to  clear  thought  and  correct 
reasoning  which  are  afforded  by  the  language  we  daily  use. 

Young  Men  and  Maidens.    A  Pastoral  for  the  Times.    By 
J.  Baldwin  Brown,  B.A,    Hoddcr  6*  Stoughion, 

We  have  here  three  ''brief,  practical,  pastoral  addresses,  touch- 
ing plainly  and  freely  on  some  of  the  most  common  and  notable 
evils  of  our  times."  The  first  is  addressed  to  Our  Young  Men ; 
the  second,  to  Our  Young  Women ;  the  third,  to  Our  Elders. 
Each  of  these  discourses  is  most  appropriate  to  the  class 
addressed,  and  is  rich  in  beauty  and  living  force  and  power. 
The  book  is  deserving  of  a  wide  circulation  among  the  young. 

Threescore   and   Ten:   A  Memorial  of   the   late   Albert 
Barnes.    Hamilton^  Adams,  6*  Co. 

The  words  on  the  title-page  of  this  litde  book,  uttered  by 
Bishop  Stevens,  are  most  true :  "  Mr.  Barnes  belonged  to  all 
Christendom.  I  bless  God  that  he  lived;  I  bless  God  that 
he  laboured;  I  thank  God  that  he  died  as  he  died**  This 
memorial  volume  consists  of  a  beautiful  and  elaborate  sermon, 
preached  by  Mr.  Barnes  two  years  before  his  death,  on  the 
passage,  *^The  days  of  our  years  are  threescore  years  andten^ 
and  other  addresses  and  sketches  of  various  merit,  having  as 
their  subject  the  life  or  death  of  Albert  Barnes.  The  volume 
is  dedicated  "  To  the  Readers  of  Mr.  Barnes's  Commentaries.* 
No  commentator  has  had  a  larger  constituency  than  Mr.  Barnes 
has  been  favoured  with.  Many  who  have  been  guided  and  in- 
structed by  his  commentaries  will  be  pleased  to  have  this 
memorial  of  hinu 
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No.  IV. 

JAMES  STRATTBN. 
(CofUinuedfiom  pagt  394.) 

We  have  said  that  Mr.  Stratten'3  style  was  expository  and 
paraphrastic ;  it  was  his  pleasure  to  take  a  text  full  of  material, 
and  to  touch  word  after  word  till  every  one  became  a  '*  link 
of  sweetness  long  drawn  out"  It  was  his  way,  while  not 
departing  from  the  harmony  and  unity  of  a  text,  to  follow  the 
suggestions  each  word  inspired.  It  may  be  said  that  in  his 
sermons  he  always  kept  along  the  highway :  delightful  as  were 
many  of  the  suggestions,  and  terse  and  harmonious  the  expres- 
sions, the  whole  plan  was  veiy  simple.  We  will  take  one  of 
his  most  simple, — 

The  Cure  op  Naaman. 

Introduction. — In  the  Scriptures  there  are  heights  of  Divine 
light ;  in  those  heights  I  hope  ever  to  be  able  to  expatiate.  In 
the  Scriptures  there  are  depths  of  Divine,  darkness ;  I  hope 
often  to  dive  into  them,  and,  accordmg  to  my  opportunities  and 
abilities,  I  will  go  down  into  those  deep  and  transparent  waters. 
In  the  Scriptures  are  lengths  and  breadths  of  knowledge  and 
information.  You  may  sometimes  think  that  the  topics  dis- 
coursed of  are  abstract,  abstruse,  and  difficult;  and  if  it  were  so 
I  would  screen  myself  under  the  example  of  the  Apostle  Paul, 
of  whom  the  Apostle  Peter  testifies,  diat  he  did  write  some 
things  which  were  hard  to  be  understood.  Would  you  in  your 
theology  never  proceed  beyond  the  ABC?  But  all  that  I 
have  to  offer  you  in  the  narrative  before  us  will  be  simple  to 
every  capacity ;  not  a  child  present  but  may  clearly  compre- 
hend what  I  purpose  to  advance.  In  the  story  of  Naaman 
there  are  four  parties  concerned. 
I.  Give  your  attention  first  of  all  to  the  servants. 

I.  Firsts  the  Syrians  had  gone  out  by  companies,  and  brought 
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away  captive  oat  of  Israel  a  little  maid^  and  she  waited 
on  Naaman's  wife.  These  persons  were  freebooters^ 
banditti,  common  in  those  countries,  &a  They  had 
carried  off  the  little  Israelitish  maid.  Had  they  killed 
the  father  and  mother?  If  these  had  escaped  alive, 
what  agony  when  they  thought  of  the  condition  of  their 
daughter,  their  little  maid !  There  is  no  comparison 
between  a  child  dead  and  a  child  lost  Exposed  to 
infamy,  insult,  vice,  idolatry.  Those  who  are  absent 
from  usy  and  of  whose  condition  we  have  no  know- 
ledge, having  received  no  intelligence,  may  be  in  a  £u: 
better  state  than  we  believe.  This  little  maid  was 
secure  and  happy  in  the  palace  of  Naaman.  She  sang 
sweetly  there  in  the  ineffable  simplicity  of  nature ;  con- 
formed herself  to  the  necessities  of  her  lot,  acquired  in 
what  the  event  proved  to  be  the  will  and  providence  of 
God ;  and  respecting  her  I  wish  to  observe — 

(i.)  She  had  been  religwusly  educated.  She  had  heard  of  the 
prophet  and  the  peifections  of  the  {MX)phet's  God. 
She  knew  that  the  religion  of  her  country  <Higinated  in 
the  midst  of  miracles,  signs,  and  wonders — knew  that 
there  was  light  and  power  and  efficiency  in  Hebrew 
principles,  and  no  good  to  be  got  in  the  d^ui  and  dumb 
idolatries  of  Rimmon.  Parents,  there  is  a  word  to  you, 
teach  your  children  the  Scriptures,  &c. 

(2.)  /  observe  respecting  her  the  prudence  of  her  demeanour. 
There  was  something  remarkable  about  her,  or  she  would 
not  have  filled  this  situation.  She  was  lad/s  maid  to 
the  highest  military  officer  of  the  realm.  Had  she  filled 
the  house  with  the  noise  and  clamour  of  her  religion, 
she  would  not  have  been  respected  or  regarded ;  her 
light  shone  silently  and  without  a  voice,  and  was  its  own 
recommendation.  Her  demeanour  sofrened  prejudice 
and  secured  her  respect  in  the  palace ;  and  be  assured 
there  is  ineffable  enchantment  and  sprightliness  in 
activity  and  willing  duty,  where  these  qualities  open  and 
beam  in  the  young.  She  might  have  been  the  grace 
and  ornament  of  a  nobler  rank,  but  she  was  where  God 
had  put  her,  and  she  was  there  a  pattern. 

(3.)  I  notice  the  tender  interest  she  felt  in  her  mastet's  welfare. 
So  she  said,  "  Would  God,  my  Lord,"  &a  Have  you 
never  met  with  people, — I  have  with  many, — ^who  did  not 
care  if  the  world  were  in  conflagration,  if  their  own  nest 
was  not  in  a  blaze?     Let  us  learn  to  seek  each  other's 
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good.  Be  assured  that  dignity  and  honour  depend,  not 
upon  the  place,  but  upon  the  person — not  where  you 
are,  but  what  you  are,  as  this  Israelitish  maid  demon- 
strateSi 

3.  We  have  another  set  of  servants^  those  who  accompanied 
Naatnan,  Servants  and  horses  and  chariots,  perhaps 
camels  and  asses — ^what  we  call  a  caravan.  There  must 
have  been  many  servants,  considering  the  quantity  of 
material  they  brought,  to  preserve  order.  There  is  no 
censure  pronounced  upon  them,  so  I  infer  that  they 
were,  although  idolaters,  persons  of  £Eur  character  and 
respectable  habits. 

3.  But  there  is  the  servant  of  the  prophet — Gehazi,  a  man  of 
activity,  cunning,  wit,  and  impiety,  with  an  oath  ready 
to  swear  to  a  lie.  Listen  to  what  he  says.  What  invention  I 
genius !  what  a  ready  story  1  He  is  furnished  with  what  he 
wants  in  a  moment ;  the  devil  helps  liars.  Follow  him 
as  he  went  in  to  his  master.  Did  he  not  know  there 
was  no  place  where  the  workers  of  iniquity  could  hide 
themselves  ?  "  Whence  comest  thou,  Gehazi  ?  "  "  Thy 
servant  went  no  whither."  Elisha  drew  out  all  his  sacred 
nature,  and  showed  to  him  all  the  castles  he  had  been 
building  in  the  air ;  and  he  went  out  from  his  master's 
presence  a  leper  white  as  snow.  He  had  better  have  had 
an  empty  purse  and  dear  conscience,  a  plain  coat  and 
a  whole  skin,  than  a  fiiU  purse,  fine  clothes,  and  leprosy 
along  with  them. 
Here  are  the  three  classes  of  servants,  the  very  good,  the 

middling,  and  intolerably  bad  and  base.      I  have  done  with 

the  servants.    I  come — 

II.  To  THE  Soldier,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Syrian 
forces ;  and  I  wish  to  mark, — 

1.  His  Rank^  a  great  man,  said  by  some  to  have  been  the 

person  who  aimed  at  Ahab,  because  by  him  the  Lord 
had  given  deliverance  to  Syria.  Even  when  idolatrous 
armies  are  delivered,  the  victory  is  ascribed  to  God.  A 
mighty  man,  of  commanding  aspect,  great  abilities,  &c. 
I  wish  to  mark — 

2.  His  Malady,   "  But  he  was  a  leper,**  a  crook  in  every  lot,  a 

but  in  every  person's  condition.     But,  &c,,  &c 

3.  His  mistake.    To  cure  his  malady,  he  went  to  the  King. 

See  the  King  of  Israel  and  the  King  of  Syria  both 
in  the  dark,  and  Naaman  in  the  dark. 

4.  Notice  the  pride  and  vanity  of  Naaman^  coming  with  his 
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horses  and  chariot  before  Elisha;  and  becanse  bis  vanity 
is  not  honoured  he  goes  away  in  a  rage.  Passion  is 
blind :  like  a  vicious  horse,  it  will  »nash  all  things  to 
pieces.  If  passion  holds  the  reins  you  will  come  to  no 
good.     There  was  no  reason  in  his  rage. 

5.  I  wish  you  to  notice  his  prudence^  in  listening  to  what  his 

servant  said,  "  If  the  prophet  bade  thee  do,"  &c.  So 
rage  was  overcome.  Rage  is  bad,  but  fixed  malevolence 
is  worse.     Listen  to  remonstrance. 

6.  Mark  his  obedience.      He  did  not  go  back  to  Damascus, 

but  went  right  on  to  Jordan ;  and  his  flesh  came  again 
like  the  flesh  of  a  litde  child.  And  if  you  ever  had  a 
little  son  or  daughter  two  years  old,  you  have  kissed  and 
loved,  you  can  enter  into  the  exquisite  beauty  of  this 
similitude.  And  here  you  have  the  Gospel,  the  Gospel 
in  its  perfection  and  simplicity. 

7.  Notice  his  gratitude.    He  did  not  go  ofi'as  fast  as  he  icould, 

but  he  came  back  again  to  the  prophet's  door.  ^'  Were 
there  not  ten  cleansed  ?  "  &c 

8.  I  must  notice  his  infirmity.     What  did  he  mean  byashfig 

permission  to  bow  in  the  house  of  Rimmon  t  That  was 
the  idolatrous  temple  of  Damascus.  Rimmon  probably 
Baal,  &c.  It  gives  me  the  opportunity  to  say,  if  any  man 
says,  I  shall  go  to  a  ball,  but  I  shaU  not  dance;  I  shall 
go  to  the  theatre,  but  I  shall  not  join  in  its  pro^gades ; 
I  shall  go  to  the  card  party,  but  I  shall  not  play  at  cards. 
Will  you  go  ?  Perhaps  you  had  better  not;  perhaps  you 
had  better  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  air,  or  the  roof^ 
or  the  house  of  Rinmion ;  perhaps  you  had  better 
listen  to  the  advice  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  be  ye  not  con- 
formed to  this  world ;  perhaps  you  had  better  remember 
that  the  &shions  of  the  world  pass  away. 
III.  You  have  the  Prophet. 

1.  His  r^ard  for  the  Drvint  honour.      There  is  a  God  who 

can  kill  and  make  alive. 

2.  His  dignity.      When  Naaman  was  proud,  he  would  not 

let  Naaman  come  near  him  \  he  taught  him  that  he  had 
a  benefit  to  receive,  not  an  honour  to  confer. 

3.  His  disinterestedness.    He  would  receive  no  present    He 

taught  the  Syrian  that  the  miraculous  cure  transcended 
all  price ;  was  above  everything  money  could  purchase. 
Gehazi  did  his  best  to  tarnish  this  great  principle. 

4.  His  antipathy  to  sin;  his  abhorrence  of  it     Nothing  is 

more  dignified  here  than  the  prophet,  except,  finally 
and — 
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IV.   The  prophet's  God.  Many  persons  in  reading  the  namt- 
tive  would  overlook  God-— they  would  not  see  God  in 
it  at  all  j  and  yet  the  story  is  fvdl  of  God. 
I.  His  sovereignty.    As  Christ  teaches,  "many  lepers  were 
in  Israel  in  the  time  of  Elishay*^  etc.     He  was  one 
illustrious  instance  of  cure. 
a.  Here  is  Divine  Providence,    God  watched  over  the  little 
^aid,  as  He  did  over  Joseph ;  superintended  the  wheel 
within  the  wheel 
3.  Here  is  God's  disapprobation  of  siny  and  love  of  holiness. 
He  sets   His   seal    on  the   verdict  of  the    prophet 
Remove  God  from  these   transactions,  and  the  life 
is  gone  from  the  body.    It  is  all  full  of  God,  and — 

The  End  is : — Servants  should  learn  integrity,  love  of  truth, 
and  honesty;  masters  should  learn  charity,  courteous- 
ness,  kindness,  and  consolation ;  God's  ministers  should 
learn  disinterestedness,  avoid  whatever  is  covetous,  and 
stand  clear  from  the  love  of  money ;  and  every  one  of 
us  should  learn  to  put  our  trust  in  that  kind  Providence 
which  sheltered  and  honoured  the  little  Hebrew  maid, 
etc 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this  is,  in  its  way,  a  perfect 
model  of  a  practical  sermon,  and  exhibits  an  admirable  adroit- 
ness in  turning  naturally,  and  without  any  artifice,  every  litde 
incident  in  the  story  to  practical  purpose^and  account 

There  is  a  kind  of  preaching  which  can  only  sustain  ^tself  in 
the  shade.  The  mind  which,  with  industry  and  avidity,  enters 
into  the  life  of  cities  and  of  nations,  and  the  turbulent  clash 
and  jostle  of  opinions,  loses  its  power.  This  is  far  from  the 
case  with  aU.  Some  minds  have  their  natural  aptitude  and 
commission  for  work  where  the  strife  is  keenest ;  but  if  the 
nature  unfitted  for  such  a  region  and  sphere  of  labour  steps 
aside,  it  loses  in  both.  Mr.  Stratten  was  one  of  the  isolated 
men.  There  are  those  who  affect  to  regard  with  contempt  the 
entire  absorption  of  the  mind  in  pulpit  labour  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  two  or  three  sermons  a  week.  But  the  force  of  the 
contempt  must  depend  very  much  upon  the  quality  of  the 
character  against  which  it  is  expressed.  Two  or  three  sermons 
a  week  ought  to  represent  a  wonderful  amount  of  intensity  and 
power.    It  is  a  contempt  expressed,  we  believe,  against  no 
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profession  but  that  of  the  pulpit  The  great  musician  is  not 
quarreUed  with  because  he  does  nothing  more  than  sing  or 
compose.  Even  his  initabilities  are  forgiven  him;  for  it  is 
known  that  his  nature  must  be  upon  the  strain.  And  so  of 
other  professions.  Of  all  men,  perhaps,  most  is  exacted  from 
die  minister.  It  is  demanded  that  from  week  to  week  he  shall 
do  his  best  to  charm  an  audience,  like  a  Sims  Reeves,  by  his 
manner,  and  present  to  his  people  sentences  and  thoughts  and 
pictures  as  richly  cut  as  the  words  or  the  verses  of  Tennyson, 
and  be  equal  to  all  and  cveiy  kind  of  business  going  on  beside. 
A  kind  of  woe  attends  the  man  sufficiently  courageous  to 
resist  the  demand,  and  simply  isolating  himself  and  dealing 
only  with  thoughts  and  things,  thus  attempts,  by  the  best 
he  can  win  from  God  and  himself^  to  do  his  best  for  his 
congregation.  Such  a  man  is  not  contemptible,  although  it 
is  very  much  the  modem  &shion  to  regard  him  with  con- 
tempt And  if  there  be  any  power  in  consecration  to  art ;  if 
the  passion  c^  the  musician  be  to  sing  and  to  hold  himself 
free  from  and  careless  of  other  interests  and  claims;  and  if 
the  passion  of  the  painter  or  sculptor  be  to  represent  ideal 
forms  on  canvas  or  in  stone;  surely  the  true-bom  preacher 
may  plead  a  like  passion,  and — with  an  indifference  equal  to 
that  which  musician,  painter,  or  sculptor  would  feel  ifs  adverse 
TO-  hostile  criticism— simply  be  happy  in  the  consciousness  of 
the  passion  moving  within  him,  and  the  art  which  it  tends  to 
excite  and  create  I  But,  of  course,  we  speak  of  real  preachers. 
It  would  be  absurd  to  apply  the  canons  which  rule  the  judg- 
ment with  reference  to  an  Andrea  Del  Sarto,  or  a  Rembrandt 
to  an  if;i;arantstencilleroisign-daDber;equally  absurd  to  apply 
the  judL^ment  of  what  is  fittest  to  a  Beethoven  or  Schubert  to 
a  merely  mechanical  professor  of  music.  So  in  our  judgment 
of  pre.icliers;  there  are  those  who  had  better,  as  ministers,  do 
almost  any  work  than  preach — visit,  keep  organizations  ti^ether, 
atlempt  to  speak  such  words  as  are  given  them  to  say  to  those 
thev  casually  meet  But,  having  no  song,  no  utterance,  no 
10  way  of  meeting  either  conscience  or  consciousness 
\  of  truth,  they  simply  weary  and  wear  out  the  atten- 
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tion  of  men  when  they  become  preachers.  The  worst  of  it 
is,  thoughtless  Churches  insist  on  applying  the  same  rule  of 
judgment  to  both  cases,  as  if  Shakspeare  or  Milton  should 
be  tried  by  the  same  standard  as  the  penny  journalist  The 
mischief  agaiix  is,  that  usually  popular  self-sufficiency  in  any 
department  commands  all  It  can  travel,  it  can  obtain  its 
pictures,  its  books,  and  its  busts,  and  its  costly  houses  and 
furniture — ^for  most  men  would  love  a  concert  or  an  opera 
more  than  the  song  of  a  nightingale  in  the  shade ;  it  takes 
a  heart  to  appreciate  the  one.  The  verdict  we  heard  pro- 
nounced once  by  one  of  these  people  was,  that  he  had  heard 
the  nightingale  sing,  and  it  was  no  such  great  thing  after  all. 
To  such  the  racket  and  the  tempest  of  opera  and  concert 
are  much  more  apprehensible.  It  must  be  so  through  many 
things;  it  must  be  so  especially  with  reference  to  the  pulpit. 
Happy,  therefore,  is  the  man  whose  tastes  and  powers  call 
him  to  seclusion,  and  who  has  somehow  the  means  of  so 
gratifying  his  tastes  as  to  give  effect  to  his  powers.  This 
was  very  much  the  case  with  Mr.  Stratten.  Away  from  the 
pulpit,  nothing  was  heard  of  him.  He  had  powers  fitting 
him  to  be,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  a  master  there,  and  he  con- 
tented himself  with  being  a  master  there.  He  charged  mind 
and  heart  in  preparation;  and  the  multitudes  of  his  own 
eminently  select  audience  hung  delightedly  on  his  lips. 

As  to  the  frame  of  thought  Mr.  Stratten  filled  out;  it  had 
litde  of  the  build,  his  words  had  little  of  the  tincture,  of  the 
theology  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  must  be  admitted  his 
theology  was  entirely  seventeenth  century  theology — ^a  grand 
theology,  massive,  certain,  and  mighty — a  dogmatic  theology. 
The  last  thing  which  can  be  said  in  general  of  the  theology 
of  our  day  is,  that  it  is  dogmatic.  Whether  this  be  well  or 
ill,  we  are  not  arguing.  The  theology  of  the  seventeenth 
century  was  vertebrated,  distinctly  articulated,  no  doubt  often 
bony,  unclothed  ;  but,  whatever  else  it  was,  it  was  sym- 
metrical Into  what  shape  our  theology  may  fall,  it  may  be 
for  the  philosophical  mind  to  inquire,  and  for  other  genera- 
tions to  know«    During  the  period  of  Mr.  Stratten's  ministrar 
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tions,  men  of  the  pulpit  clung  to  tiie  ancient  tenninology  and 
nomenclature;  the  old  words  had  not  fitted  into  a  new  leadcoo. 
He  stood  by  the  old  fonns ;  we  have  seen  that  he  clodied 
them  with  great  beauty  and  interpreted  them  with  all  die 
fireshness  of  a  genuine  and  thoughtful  nature  \  still,  he  was 
eminently  dogmatic  Perhaps  there  can  be  no  great  pulpit 
power  unless  the  preacher  be  dogmatic ;  perhaps  by  a  more 
free  and  loose  scheme  of  thought  men  may  be  more  amused, 
but  not  awed.  More,  perhaps  a  preacher  has  few  claims  to  be 
heard  who  is  not  dogmatic  From  the  teacher  of  any  sdence, 
astronomy  or  chemistry,  we  demand  what  he  knows,  mare  dun 
what  he  suspects.  Unteaching  has  done  good  service  in  its 
day ;  but  never  unless  it  has  had  beneath  a  strong  stratum  d 
real  teaching.  Little  is  gained  even  by  the  mere  removal  of 
the  false,  imless  at  the  same  time  there  is  the  revelation  of  the 
true.  So^  in  a  very  good  and  eminent  sense,  Mr.  Stratteu's 
sermons  seem  to  us  to  have  been  edifices,  and  he  was  an 
instructor.  This  was  very  much  the  style,  we  remember,  that 
has  been  called  doctrinal  preaching;  and  usually  it  may  be 
safely  admitted  that  such  preaching  is  more  instructive,  texuls 
more  to  the  raising  a  symmetrical  system  of  Christian  know- 
ledge in  the  mind,  than  the  homiletical  or  hortative  style  d 
discourse.  How  strangely  such  things  sound  to  modem  eais^ 
the  gathering  up  a  system  of  instruction  and  thought  from 
a  minister  !  Of  course,  the  merely  hortative  style  must  leave 
tlie  mind  unfurnished  and  imformed.  A  youth  attendii^  a 
course  of  college  lectures,  would  gain  but  little  benefit  from 
the  professor  who  constantly  tnged  the  importance  of  such 
attendance,  and  recapitulated  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
firom  a  life  of  study,  while  giving  no  attention  to  the  solid 
material  building  up  in  the  mind  an  acquaintance  with  the 
principles  of  the  science.  Yet  this,  it  is  to  be  feaied,  is  no 
unfair  picture  of  much  pulpit  ministration;  perhaps  it  must 
infallibly  be  so  where  the  minister's  mind  is  not  itself  aware 
of  the  importance  of  some  entire  system  of  theological  thought; 
or,  in  a  word,  where  he  has  no  sustained  scheme  of  theology 
as  the  basis  of  his  ministration.     Now,  by  these  remarks  we 
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sufficiently  indicate  Mr.  Stratten's  style  of  ministration  and 
the  principles  of  his  power  and  success — solemn  as  eventide^ 
as  the  shades  of  woods,  as  the  solitary  note  startling  the  still- 
ness of  the  evenmg,  the  pensiveness  of  a  mind  possessed  by 
the  sense  of  its  perceptions  and  relations ;  an  unexcited  mind, 
firm  in  its  self-control,  nervously  aware  of  the  immeasurable 
majesty  of  the  topics  it  dared  to  handle — to  whom,  therefore, 
there  was  "  port  for  levity; "  a  mind,  too,  it  must  be  admitted, 
not  accustomed  at  any  time  to  the  more  cheerful  views  of 
common  things — the  mind  itself  sombre  by  the  umbrageous- 
ness  through  which  it  passed ;  an  eye  of  steadfast,  penetrating 
power,  but  in  its  darkness  shedding  no  bright  relieving  light 
over  the  natural  glooms  which  were  the  perpetual  habit  of  the 
thought;  a  mind  which,  knowing  the  tendency  of  audiences 
to  a  restless  impatience  beneath  the  power  of  protracted 
discussion,  occasionally  strict,  enchanted  and  enchained  at- 
tention, not  by  any  touch  of  humour,  not  by  any  cheerful 
sunlight  of  expression, — that  was  impossible, — but  by  some 
startling,  solemn  stroke  of  sententious  expression  leading  on 
the  way  to  another  widening  stream  of  thought — such  was 
the  preaching  of  James  Stratten  in  those  times  when  we  were 
aware  of  hisministry. 

We  should  like  to  present  our  readers  with  an  instance 
of  Mr.  Stratten's  more  prolonged  and  sustained  manner. 
This  was  often,  not  merely  veiy  impressive,  but  in  the 
arrangement  pressed  home  the  fulness  and  instructiveness 
of  the  text  We,  from  a  laige  variety  of  such  passages  upon 
our  memory,  select — 

The  Stony  Heart. 

It  is  called  in  the  text  a  hard  and  "  a  stony  heart."  We  need 
not  mention  to  anybody,  that  by  the  word  heart  here,  we  are  to 
understand  the  inner  man  ;  not  that  extraordinary  vessel  with 
its  wondrous  parts,  with  its  power  of  pulsation,  with  its  ability 
to  give  impulse  to  the  blood  which  circulates  through  our 
astonishing  and  mysterious  frame — that  remains  unaltered  and 
untouched ;  but  it  is,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  the  heart  of  that 
heart,  the  inner  principle,  the  radical  element  of  our  moral  and 
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our  intellectual  nature ;  these  are   the  subjects  of  that  change. 
The  heart  is  said  to  be  stony,  that  is,  to  be  hard ;  and  it  lemains 
so  although   we   try  it  by  every  system,  every  principle,  and 
every  revelation  of  God,  which  would  be  adapted  to  impress 
and  to  make  it  feel — ^feel  deeply  and  poignantly,  if  it  were  not  a 
stone.     Bring  the  natural  stony  heart  of  man  into  contact  with 
the  Commandments  and  the  Law.    Let  it  be  acknowledged  that 
the  coounandments  have  been  broken,  and  the  law  violated— 
let  it  be  seen  and  admitted  that   God  has  pronounced  a  mak^ 
diction  on  every  breaker  of  His  law — that  He  has  said, '^  Coised 
is  every  one  that  continueth  not  in  all  things  written  in  the 
book  of  the  law  to  do  them."    And  the  man  who  has  a  hard 
heart  will  admit  this,  perhaps  will  make  no  question  as  to  the 
truth  of  it,  will  say  it  is  indubitably  the  doctrine  of  the   Divine 
Word  ;  but  he  cares  not  for  it ;  he  is  insensible ;  it  produces  do 
impression  ;  it  secures  no  effect ;  it  is  just  as  if  it  were  false ; 
the  heart  is  stone.      Let  us  bring  it  to  the  Gospd.      Here  is 
meicy  revealed  in  all  its  plenitude  and  glory  ;  here  is  absolu- 
tion ard  remission  of  sins,  purchased  by  the  shedding  of  the 
blood  of  God*s  own  Son ;  here  it  is  declared  **  that  God  is  in 
Christ,  not  imputing  unto  men  their  trespasses ;"  here  is  open 
a  clear  and  broad  pathway  to  everlasting  life.     It  is  declared  to 
the  man  whose  heart  is  a  stony  heart,  he  does  not  object  to  it ; 
he  admits  it  as  true  ;  he  receives  it  as  from  the  Scriptures, 
but  he  does  not  heed  it    It  might  be  totally  untrue ;  it  might 
be   all   the  dream  of  a  wild    delirium,    for   any  impression 
it  produces  on  him  :  the  reason  is,  that  his  heart  is  a  stone. 
Let  us  try  it  again  by  judgments  :  we  mean  those  visitations 
of  heaven  which  are  often  abroad  on  the  earth,    and  which 
enter  into  the  midst  of  the  habitations  of  men.       He  sees  a 
neighbour  suddenly  cut  down  by  God's  stroke ;  he  knows  that 
be  himself  may  be  the   next  ;  be  cannot  tell  but  he  shall 
die  to-night       The  heart  is  hard  ;  there  is   no  impression ; 
he  is  not  sensible  to  anything.      There  may  be  a  transient 
gleam  of  terror  ;      there  may  be  an  evanescent  emotion    of 
alarm — that  is  all   :  the  reason  is,  he    has  a  heart  of  stone. 
Let  us  try  it  by  mercies.      Let  it  be  seen  and  admitted  tiiat 
the  mercies  of  heaven  are  manifold  and  abundant  ;  that  they 
are  poured  down  upon  us  on  every  side  in  the  richest  profusion; 
that  we  have  them  in  every  form  by  which  Divine  benignity 
and  grace  can  communicate  them,  both  for  body  an^  mind,  so 
that  „we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being  "  in  the  midst  of 
the  loving-kindness  of  the  Lord.      It  is  admitted  ;  there  is  no 
emotion,  no  feeling,  no  impression ;  there  might  be  no  God, 
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and  there  might  be  no  goodness  in  God ;  for  there  is  no  grateful 
recognition,  no  devout  homage  :  the  reason  is,  the  heart  is  hard, 
the  heart  is  a  stone.  Let  us  try  it  by  nature  ;  I  mean  the  manifest- 
ation of  God's  eternal  power,  as  it  is  seen  in  His  works.  Bring 
the  man  out,  and  show  him  the  beautiful  light  of  the  morning ;  let 
him  gaze  on  the  sun  when  he  rises  gorgeously  and  gloriously,  as  he 
comes  from  the  chambers  of  the  East ;  take  him  to  the  twilight 
of  the  evening  and  let  him  see  the  sun  in  its  splendour  and 
majesty  going  down ;  show  him  the  open  broad  canopy  of  the 
midnight  heavens,  when  the  profusion  and  refulgence  of  all  its- 
orbs  are  revealed.  Show  him  nature  in  all  its  softest,  sweetest 
groves,  where  the  landscape  is  gentle,  where  the  fountains  flow, 
where  the  rivers  roll,  and  all  is  enchanting  to  the  eye  and  taste. 
Show  him  nature  where  it  is  wild  and  romantic,  in  mountains 
and  torrents,  and  whatever  is  huge,  gigantic,  and  amazing.  He 
does  not  feel  it  \  he  does  not  feel  anything  in  relation  to  God ; 
he  is  not  touched  by  the  grandeur  of  these  things ;  he  is  not 
impressed  by  the  benevolence  of  Deity ;  he  has  no  grateful, 
adoring  sentiment  in  his  heart  like  this,  '^  My  Father  made  it 
all,  and  made  it  aU  for  me  " — ^his  heart  is  stone.  Let  us  try 
it  by  providence;  and  providence  not  only  in  its  greater  and 
amazing  operations,  as  embracing  the  interest  of  empires  and 
all  the  world,  not  only  providence  in  the  depth  of  its  mysteries 
and  its  agencies,  controlling  all  the  events  that  have  happened 
from  the  beginning  of  time  to  this  day,  and  from  this  day  to 
the  end  of  tibe  world ;  but  that  more  interesting  view  of  God's 
providence  which  belongs  to  our  individual  lives,  showing  man 
the  manner  in  which  he  has  been  led,  and  fed,  and  clothed, 
step  by  step  in  the  progress  of  his  life,  showing  him  how  he 
was  preserved  in  infancy,  fostered  in  boyhood,  and  brought  on 
until  he  was  a  man.  He  sees  it  all ;  there  is  no  question  of  the 
fact,  but  there  is  no  emotion  or  impression ;  there  is  no  sensitive- 
ness to  the  imjM'essions  of  heaven :  his  heart  is  like  a  stone. 
He  might  be  dead  at  the  moment  \  there  might  be  no  provi- 
dence nor  care  of  heaven,  for  any  gratitude  or  any  acknowledg- 
ment, or  any  adoration  it  excites.  Let  us  try  it  by  graee.  Here 
is  God  come  forth  in  the  person  of  His  Son ;  here  is  Jesus 
Christ  revealed,  come  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost, 
offering  every  blessing  that  will  make  us  happy  in  time  and 
prepare  us  for  happiness  in  eternity.  Bring  the  stony  heart 
into  contact  with  incarnate  Deity  in  its  most  lovely  and  en- 
gaging form — Christ  dying  on  the  cross  for  the  sins  of  men, 
Clmst  raised  in  His  triumph  and  victory  over  His  adversary  and 
ours  r  the  hard  heart  feels  it  not ;  it  might  be  a  cunningly 
devised  fable ;  it  might  be  an  idle  tale  to  amuse.     Let  us  try 
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it  by  threatenings.  God  has  said,  *'  Turn  ye  at  my  reproof  and 
I  will  pour  out  my  spirit  upon  you ;  if  you  turn  not  at  my 
reproof  then  I  will  mock  at  your  calamity  and  be  indifferent  to 
your  fearsy  and  not  only  so,  I  will  arise  to  take  vengeance ;  I 
will  come  in  justice  and  in  judgment"  He  hears  it,  he  knows ' 
it;  he  denies  it  not :  the  heart  is  as  hard  as  a  stone.  Tr^  it 
by  promises.  God  has  said,  *'  I  will  bless  you,  I  will  have 
mercy  upon  you ;  return  ye,  my  backsliding  children ;  come,  take 
my  yoke  upon  you,  I  will  receive  you  with  all  kindness:* 
the  heart  is  a  stone.  Try  it  by  death.  The  man  knows  he 
must  die ;  he  cares  not  for  it ;  he  has  no  feeling  about  it  Tiy 
it  by  judgment^ — ^we  mean  the  future  day  of  account,  when  he 
knows  he  must  stand  before  God,  to  give  an  accoimt  of  the 
deeds  done  in  the  body :  he  does  not  fear  anything.  Tell  him 
of  Xht  pufushment  and  perdition  of  the  loiver  worid^  and  the  lake 
that  bumeth  with  fire  and  brimstone.  He  does  not  deny  that 
there  is  punishment  in  the  moral  government  of  God ; — ^but  the 
heart  is  stone.  Try  it  by  heaven.  There  b  no  attraction,  there  ; 
is  no  charm ;  he  is  not  captivated ;  he  is  not  elevated ;  he  is 
not  purified.  What  is  the  reason  of  all  this  ?  His  heart  is 
like  a  stone  ;  there  is  no  impression  amid  all  the  accumulated 
wonders  and  revelations,  which  are  adapted  to  impress  in  the 
deepest  degree,  and  to  soften,  and  melt  down  anything  but  an 
ad^unandne  heart.  This  is  the  correct  view  of  the  case  when 
any  heart  is  said  to  be  stone.  But  take  the  stone  and  bring 
it  out  to  the  light  of  heaven,  and  let  the  sunbeam  fall  on  it— it 
does  not  feel ;  bring  it  again  and  let  the  dews  of  heaven  distil  on 
it,  the  rain  of  divine  mercy  baptize ;  take  it  to  a  fountain,  and  let 
the  waters  play  on  it — ^it  is  stone  still ;  cany  it  into  the  garden  of 
Eden,  and  let  all  that  is  lovely  there,  all  that  is  blooming  in 
that  place,  created  by  divine  wisdom  and  goodness  be  presented 
before  it — it  is  a  stone ;  shiver  with  lightxiing — ^it  is  a  stone  still; 
grind  it  to  powder — it  is  a  stone  still ;  and  that  is  the  figure  of 
the  heart  « It  must  be  changed :  God  must  take  away  the 
heart  of  stone,  and  give  the  heart  of  flesh.  And  this  is  exactly 
what  the  Apostle  Paul  means,  when  he  says,  "  After  thy  hard- 
ness and  impenitent  heart  treasurest  up  unto  thyself  wrath 
against  the  day  of  «<rrath." 

To  this  impressive  piece  we  need  add  nothing  further ;  the 
limited  pages  we  can  assign  to  such  sketches  as  these,  render  it 
impossible  to  do  more  either  in  the  number  of  extracts  from 
these  truly  rich  and  well-sustained  discourses,  or  in  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  method  Mr.  Stratten  adopted  in  the  exercise  of  his 
mind  and  ministration. 
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No.  YL—THE  TREE  AND  THE  CROSS. 

{Paper  the  Second,) 

Those  who  seek  to  impair  the  moral  value  and  credibility  of 
Scripture  and  Christian  truth,  make  very  much  use  of  the  fact 
that  certain  signs,  occurring  in  the  sacred  writings,  are  clearly 
to  be  met  with  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  have  their 
references  in  many  other  books.     Especially  this  is  the  case 
with  the  Cross,  which  finds  an  extraordinary  prevalence ;  but 
of  this  especially  it  is  true  that,  however  the  coincidence  may 
be  accounted  for,  it  remains.     Inexplicable,  the  feet  was  to  be 
accepted,  that  through  extensive  regions  of  the  ancient  world, 
the  Cross  formed  a  part  of  many  religions,  and  seems  to  have 
been  a  mute  prophecy  of  what  in  the  course  of  ages  was  to 
become  a  more  distinctly  human  sign.     Mr.  Baring  Gould,  in 
his  *'  Curious  Myths  of  the  Middle  Ages,"  recites  a  singular 
discovery  he  made  in  1850,  near  Pau,  in  the  south  of  France. 
It  was  an  old  Gallo-Roman  palace,  apparently,  perhaps  un- 
doubtedly, of  the  ante-Christian  era.     Mr.  Gould  says  that  the 
discovery  revealed  the  most  extensive  series  of  mosaic  pave- 
ments extant ;  but  what  gives  remarkable  point  to  the  discovery 
in  the  present  paper,  is  the  fact  that  the  Cross  formed  so  con- 
siderable an  element  in  it    A  pavement  in  an  unquestionable 
form  of  the  Cross,  with  the  figure  of  Neptune  surrounded  by 
fish  and  the  various  citizens  of  the  watery  element,  led  to  the 
exclamation,  so  soon  as  it  was  discovered,  '^  Cestlebon  Dieu  ; 
iest  Jlsus!^^     At  the  same  time  there  were  discovered  not 
fewer  than  six  varieties  of  Crosses,  looking  even  like  a  collec- 
tion of  mediaeval  relics  of  the  Cross,  in  their  number  and 
variety;  it  is  not  wonderful  that  very  ingenious  attempts  were 
made  to  account  for  the  extraordinary  work  of  art.    The  thing 
is  no  doubt  an  insolvable  mystery,  and  perhaps  some  attempts 
would  be  absolutely  necessary  to  bring  it  within  the  post-Chris- 
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tian  period,  were  it  not  certain  that  such  signs  are  to  be  found 
scattered  over  GauL  If  there  be  any  credible  reliance  to  be 
placed  on  the  supposed  age  of  the  dibris  of  certain  fields  in  which 
flint  weapons  have  been  discovered  in  Denmark,  here,  too, 
the  Cross,  anticipating  the  Christian  age,  has  been  found  Nay, 
the  Cross  must  have  been  a  great  sign  with  the  Scandinavians ; 
and  indeed  the  Hammer  of  Thor  itself  answers  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  Cross ;  and  when  the  sign  of  the  Hammer  was  made, 
it  was  in  fact  the  sign  of  the  Cross,  as  Longfellow  says  of 
Olaf:— 

*'  O'er  bis  drinking  horn,  the  sign 
He  made  of  the  Cross  divine^ 

As  he  drank,  and  mattered  his  prayers  ; 
But  the  Berserks  evermore 
Make  the  s^  of  the  Hamnur  of  Thor 
Over  theirs,** 

Mr.  Baring  Gould  quotes,  as  illustrative  of  this,  a  paragraph 
from  the  "Heimskringla,"  which  is  now  before  us.  "The  harvest 
thereafter,  towards  the  winter  season,  there  was  a  festival  of 
sacrifice  at  Lade,  and  the  King  came  to  it  It  had  always 
been  his  custom  before,  when  he  was  present  at  a  place  where 
there  was  sacrifice,  to  take  his  meals  in  a  little  house  by 
himself,  or  with  some  few  of  his  men ;  but  the  bonders 
grumbled  that  he  did  not  seat  himself  on  his  throne  on  these 
the  most  joyous  of  the  meetings  of  the  people.  The  Eari  said 
that  the  King  should  do  so  this  time.  The  King  accordingly 
sat  upon  his  throne.  Now,  when  the  first  fiill  goblet  was  filled, 
Earl  Sigurd  spoke  some  words  over  it,  blessed  it  in  Odin's 
name,  and  drank  to  the  King  out  of  the  horn  ;  and  the  King 
then  took  it  and  made  the  sign  of  the  Cross  over  it  Then 
said  Klaare  of  Gryting,  "  What  does  the  King  mean  by  doing 
so  ?  Will  he  not  sacrifice  ?  "  Earl  Sigurd  replies,  '*  The  King 
is  doing  what  all  of  you  do  who  trust  to  your  power  and 
strength.  He  is  blessing  the  full  goblet  in  the  name  of  Thor, 
by  making  the  sign  of  his  Hammer  over  it  before  he  drinks  it'* 
As  to  the  sign  of  the  Cross  as  anticipated  by  the  Hammer  of 
Thor,  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  Staff  or  Herald-rod  of 
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Hermes;  it  was  represented  as  having  two  serpents  curled 
around  it  In  the  old  tradition  he  was  the  messenger  of  the 
gods,  and  the  mediator  who  carried  up  to  them  the  smoke  of 
the  sacrifices  from  their  altar  fires;  hence  he  was  styled  the 
"  priest  of  the  sacrifice,"  and  the  "  prayer  speaker ; "  and  some 
have  seen  in  his  rod  the  union  at  once  of  the  Hammer  and 
the  Cross.  In  the  popular  mythology  of  the  Indo-European 
nations,  the  Cross  of  Christianity  and  the  Hammer  of  Thor 
so  intermingle,  that  it  is  not  always  very  easy  to  discriminate 
the  one  from  the  other.  The  Cross  appears  to  have  been 
discovered  among  the  ruins  and  remnants  of  peoples  in  Italy 
who  long  anticipated  both  Rome  and  Etruria;  the  same  figure 
was  discovered  in  Mexico  and  through  all  South  America ;  it 
was  one  of  the  mysterious  signs  of  Brahmic  power.  And  singu- 
larly we  find  in  India,  that  Crishna,  who  is  represented  within 
the  folds  of  the  snake,  whose  head  he  crushes  while  it  bites  his 
heel,  is  represented  as  in  the  centre  of  the  world  and  its  sus- 
taining principle  :  he  is  represented  as  with  six  arms,  three  of 
which  hold  a  Cross,  one  a  sceptre  of  dominion,  another  a  flute, 
and  another  a  sword.  Thus,  long  before  Christianity  pro- 
claimed its  doctrine  of  ''the  wood  by  which  righteousness 
Cometh,"  the  shape  of  the  Cross,  and  in  some  dim  way  its  sen- 
timent, was  in  the  world,  and  extensively  spread  over  it  too. 

Whether  the  same  refining  spirit  of  criticism  which  discovers 
the  Cross  in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  has  employed  itself 
in  ethnographical  researches,  we  are  scarcely  prepared  to  say. 
Assuredly,  in  most  instances,  the  discovery  of  the  Cross  in  the 
Old  Testament  is  not  veiy  distinct  The  most  reliable  is  that 
of  the  sign  tau^  which  is  supposed  to  be  what  Ezekiel  saw 
(chapter  ix.)  stamped  as  a  mark  of  salvation  upon  the  faithfiil 
Jews :  indeed  the  passage  which  in  the  English  translation  is 
rendered  "set  a  mark,"  is  given  in  the  Vulgate,  "set  the  sign 
of  tau  upon  their  foreheads,"  and  this  was  the  sign  of  the  Cross. 
It  would  be  a  curious,  and  by  no  means  uninteresting  thing  to 
group  together  all  the  various  forms  of  the  Cross  as  they  are  to 
be  found,  without  or  before  the  circle  of  the  Christian  faith. 
But,  indeed,  some  of  the  Fathers  saw  the  Cross  in  everything. 
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Southey  makes  this  remark  upon  a  passage  of  Justin  Martyr, 
"  for  observe,"  says  he  in  his  "  Apology,"  "  how  impossible  it  b 
that  anything  in  the  world  should  be  regulated,  or  any  mutoal 
intercourse  carried  on  without  employing  this  figure.  The  sea 
cannot  be  navigated  unless  this  symbol,  as  the  mast  and  yard- 
arm  of  the  sail,  remains  firm  in  the  ship ;  without  an  instrament 
in  this  form  the  land  cannot  be  ploughed ;  neither  can  they 
who  dig  exercise  their  labour,  nor  handicraftmen  pursue  thdr 
occupations  without  implements  which  are  ^hioned  in  like 
manner ;  the  human  figure  also  differs  firom  those  of  inatioDal 
animals  in  no  respect  but  this,  that  it  is  erect,  and  hath  the 
hands  extended ;  and  in  the  countenance  also  hath  the  nose 
reaching  downward  from  the  forehead,  by  which  we  are  able  to 
breathe  \  this  again  shows  no  other  figure  but  that  of  the  Cross.* 
This  is  very  fanciful,  and  seems  to  prove  too  much,  while  it  may 
still  be  admitted,  however,  that  there  is  strange  correspondence 
between  the  universality  of  this  sign  and  the  substance  which  it 
represents  in  our  salvation.  More  singular  it  is  to  find  the  tau 
of  the  Hebrews  anticipated  in  almost  the  same  figure,  the 
Crux  Ansata  of  the  Egyptians,  which  was  their  symbol  of 
eternal  life.  The  Cross  was  also  the  sign  of  life  among  the 
Greeks ;  and  thus  in  the  same  universal  way  as  that  in  which 
we  find  signs  and  symbols  manifesting  themselves  through  the 
Serpent  and  the  TVee^  we  find  the  testimony  of  the  Cross.  Now 
to  many  of  our  readers  the  disposition  to  observe  or  search  for 
such  illustrations  will  seem  only  the  mark  of  a  superstitious 
nature.  It  is  not  very  certain  in  what  way  we  are  to  define 
superstition.  Coincidences  and  resemblances  fierce  themselves 
upon  us ;  there  is  no  escaping  their  impression :  is  there  any 
reason  why  we  should  attempt  to  do  so  ?  Superstition  is  a 
term  by  which  we  define  the  manifestation  of  some  instinct, 
some  subtle,  undefined,  and  almost  undefinable  perception  (^ 
our  nature — ^awe,  desire,  wonder ;  things  afifect  sensitive  natures 
as  they  pass  them  by,  and  even  impress  the  consciousness 
before  they  stamp  themselves  on  the  perceptions.  Admitting 
the  universal  imprint  of  the  Cross  upon  the  ethnographic 
memorials  of  our  race,  in  temples,  mosaics,  philological  and 
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symbolical  signs,  it  is  assuredly  remarkable  that  this  should 
eventually  be  the  especial  mark  of  the  sanctified  life  given  by 
our  Lord>  "  Let  him  take  up  his  Cross  and  follow  me;"  but 
this  derives  its  strength  entirely  from  the  fact  that  by  the  death 
of  the  Cross  it  becomes  the  sign  of  salvation.  To  this  mass  of 
evidence  it  surely  is  not  too  much  to  apply  the  question  of 
Diyden  with  reference  to  the  Scriptures  themselves. 

"  How  and  why 
Could  all  agree  to  cheat  us  with  a  lie  T  " 

Thus  it  may  be  almost  said  that  the  sign  of  the  Cross  rises 
everywhere  in  the  world  like  that  Middle-Age  hieroglyph  of  a 
Latin  Cross  rising  out  of  a  heart,  and  its  inscription,  ^^Car  in 
Cructj  Crux  in  Corde,^^ 

From  this  line  of  illustration  it  may  perhaps  now  be  intelli- 
gible how  the  Tree  and  the  Cross  have  become  associated 
together  as  forms  of  worship;  for  the  Tree  also  is  the  expansion 
of  the  Cross,  it  contains  the  Cross  and  is  the  idea  of  the  Cross. 
Hence  St  Augustine  says,  in  a  sermon  on  "  Eve  and  Mary," 
"  As  we  have  been  made  dead  by  a  Tree,  so  have  we  been 
made  alive  by  a  Tree ;  a  Tree  discovered  to  us  our  nakedness, 
and  a  Tree  has  covered  us  with  the  leaves  of  mercy."  And 
hence  the  celebrated  Roman  Catholic  hymn,  with  its  refrain, — 

"  O  faithful  Cross  I  O  noblest  Tree ! 
In  all  our  woods  there's  none  like  thee, 
No  earthly  groves  nor  shady  bowers 
Produce  such  leaves,  such  fruit,  such  flowers; 
Sweet  are  the  nails,  and  sweet  the  wood. 
That  bears  a  fruit  so  sweet,  so  good." 

This  is  certainly  Tree-worship;  it  is  the  exaggeration  of 
Christian  sentiment ;  it  rings  to  the  sense  almost  like  a  Pagan 
hymn ;  but  it  is  certainly  elevated  from  the  region  of  paganism 
by  the  sense  of  divine  Christian  personality  inspiring  the  whole 
sentiment  These  pervading  ideas  have  linked  themselves 
close  together  in  the  dim  instincts ;  and  the  substance  of  all 
that  we  have  said,  both  with  reference  to  Tree  and  Cross,  has 
been  again  and  again  alleged  as  an  argument  for  an  entire 
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revisioD  of  our  Christain  faith.  It  is  said.  Inasmuch  as  the  Tree 
and  the  Seipent  are  found  as  religious  objects  of  adoradon  over 
the  heathen  world,  the  stoiy  of  Adam  and  Eve  must  be  a  mere 
heathen  fancy,  a  fable,  not  a  &ct;  and  that  when  Churches  pie- 
sent  to  their  people  doctrines  growing  out  of  such  ideas,  th^ 
are  presenting  to  them  ''  stones  of  fossilised  and  obsolete  fie* 
tion,  instead  of  the  living  bread  **  of  spiritual  truth,  for  the 
want  of  which  multitudes  are  famishing ;  therefore  it  is  time  to 
^  give  up  what  the  Churches  call  Christianity,  and  to  give  the 
religion  of  Christ  a  trial"  But  the  intention  of  our  remarks  is 
to  call  the  mind  to  the  great  antecedent  &ct,  that  somehow, 
and  in  marvellous  ways,  the  Christian  system  speaks  to  and 
illustrates  the  prevalent  instincts  and  traditions  of  mankind.  The 
Bible  gives  in  its  great  facts  and  symbols  doctrines,  many  of 
them  quite  insoluble  to  the  understanding  and  yet  obvious 
enough  as  matters  of  fact.  Fossils  are  not  of  much  use  in  them- 
selves, but  they  illustrate  geologic  truths,  and  they  are  the  vexy 
bread  of  science ;  and  so  cruel  and  absurd  superstitions,  the 
usages  of  old  and  perished  priesthoods,  worthless  indeed  for 
conveying  any  sustenance  to  the  heart  of  man,  become  voy 
significant  as  representing  ideas  and  wants  in  the  human  mind 
and  heart  The  unfairness  of  infidelity  is  after  all  one  of  its 
chief  characteristics  and  is  only  equalled  by  the  shallowness 
of  its  judgment,  and  by  that  tone  of  contempt  which  b  an  in- 
variable mark  of  suspicion  when  it  deals  with  divine  things. 
Man,  everywhere  and  in  all  ages,  has  given  substance  and  fonn 
to  his  ideas;  he  is  impatient  of  that  which  does  not  present 
itself  to  him  in  form ;  hence  the  innumerable  follies  and  em- 
bodied falsehoods  in  which  he  has  sought  to  enshrine  his 
spiritual  sensibilities.  But  he  has  had  a  sense  of  strange  tyranny 
of  evil  subjecting  him  to  its  sway;  out  of  this  has  grown  Ser- 
pent Worship.  He  has  had  a  sense  of  life — ^infinite,  all  conquer- 
ing life — and  an  assurance,  like  a  prophecy  in  his  heart,  that 
this  infinite  life  would  overcome  the  conquering  evil ;  and  this 
faith  has  embodied  itself  in  the  worship  of  the  noblest  child 
the  earth  bears,  the  strong,  wide-branchmg,  and  almost  im- 
mortal Tree.    And  deep  in  his  heart  seems  to  have  been  that 
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other  sense  of  expiation, — the  doctrine  of  the  Cross, — traversing 
the  path  of  evil  and  spoiling  its  malignanqr,  and  thus  solving 
the  questions  of  evil  and  good  in  life.  Heathenism  witnesses  to 
these  primal  instincts  in  the  heart  of  the  race;  in  heathenism, 
and  in  man  in  general,  they  exist  undefined,  onauthenticated, 
unrelated  to  a  statement  of  divine  law;  in  Scripture  they  are 
gathered  up,  they  become  no  longer  surmises,  they  are  made 
luminous  by  a  light  which  neither  the  pant  of  the  spirit  nor 
the  gropings  of  the  best  human  reasoning  have  been  able  to 
shed  upon  them.  It  is  Browning's  old  story  of  "  The  Ring  and 
the  Book;"  they  lie  dead,  inert  mysteries  indeed,  but  tanta- 
lizing, perplexing  mysteries,  until  this  light  of  revelation  shines 
upon  them. 

*<Ifindfiist 
Writ  down  for  very  A  B  C  of  &ct, 
'  In  the  b^inning  God  made  heaven  and  earth  / 
From  which,  no  matter  with  what  lisp,  I  spell 
And  speak  you  out  a  consequence — ^that  man, 
Man, — as  befits  the  made,  the  inferior  thing,— 
Purposed,  since  made,  to  grow,  not  make  in  turn, 
Yet  forced  to  try  and  make,  else  fail  to  grow, — 
Formed  to  rise,  reach  at,  if  not  grasp  and  gain 
The  good  beyond  him,— which  attempt  is  growth, — 
Repeats  God's  process  in  man's  due  degree, 
Attaining  man's  proportionate  result,— 
Creates,  no,  but  resuscitates,  perhaps. 
Yet  something  dead  may  get  to  live  again. 
Something  with  too  much  life,  or  not  enougl^ 
Which,  either  way  imperfect,  ended  once, — 
An  end  whereat  man's  Impulse  intervenes,— 
Makes  new  beginning,  starts  the  dead  alive. 
Completes  the  incomplete^  and  saves  the  thing. 
Man's  breath  were  vain  to  light  a  virgin  wick,-^ 
Half-bumt-out,  all  but  quite^quenched  wicks  o'  the  lamp 
Stationed  for  temple  service  on  this  earth. 
These  indeed  let  him  breathe  on  and  relume ! 
For  such  man's  feat  is,  in  the  due  degree, 
— Mimic  creation,  galvanism  for  life, 
But  still  a  glory  portioned  in  the  scale. 
I  can  detach  from  me,  commission  forth 
Half  of  my  soul ;  which  in  its  pilgrimage 
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O'er  old  onwandered  waste  ways  of  the  world. 
May  chance  upon  some  fragment  of  a  whole. 
Rag  of  flesh,  scrap  of  bone  in  dim  disuse. 
Smoking  flax  that  fed  fire  once :  prompt  therein 
I  enter,  spark*Iike,  pat  old  powers  to  play. 
Push  lines  out  to  the  limit,  lead  forth  last 
(By  moonrise  through  a  ruin  of  a  crypt) 
What  shall  be  mistily  seen,  murmuringly  heard, 
Mistakingly  felt. 

Was  not  Elisha  once?^- 
Who  bade  him  lay  his  staff  on  a  corpse-fiice^ 
There  was  no  voice,  no  hearing :  he  went  in 
Therefore,  and  shut  the  door  upon  them  twain. 
And  prayed  unto  the  Lord ;  and  he  went  up 
And  lay  upon  the  corpse,  dead  on  the  couch. 
And  put  his  mouth  upon  its  mouth,  his  eyes 
Upon  its  eyes,  his  hands  upon  its  hands, 
And  stretched  him  on  the  flesh ;  the  flesh  waxed  wann 
And  he  returned,  walked  to  and  fro  the  house. 
And  went  up,  stretched  him  on  the  flesh  again. 
And  the  eyes  opened.    Tis  a.  credible  feat 
With  the  right  man  and  way."  * 
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Stffintlt  Certsf. 

BY  THE  REV.  D.  LONGWILL,  M.A. 

No.  VI.    The  Little  Ones  and  their  Angds. 
Matthew  xviii.  lo. 

All  we  know  of  the  nature  and  employments  of  the  angels 
from  the  New  Testament,  may  be  stated  in  a  few  words.  They 
are  not  mere  personifications  of  the  blind  powers  of  nature, 
but  are  personal  beings,  sinless  and  immortal  (Luke  xx.  34-36) ; 
like  the  inmates  of  a  home,  they  rejoice  over  the  recovery  of 
the  lost  (Luke  zv.  to) ;  they  are  present  in  Christian  assemblies 
(i  Cor.  xL  10)  j  they  are  by  the  side  of  the  believer  in  death 
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(Luke  xvi.  22) ;  they  ministered  to  the  Lord  when  upon  the 
earth  (Matt  xxvl  54;  xiii.  41);  they  will  contribute  to  His 
glory  at  His  second  coming  (Luke  ix.  26) ;  they  will  make 
preparation  for  the  execution  of  the  sentence  passed  upon 
His  enemies,  and  are  employed  in  carrying  it  out  (Matt  xiiL 
39-42).  They  minister  for  man's  good  (Acts  xii  7-15 ;  Heb. 
L  14) ;  and  our  text  shows  that  especially  they  feel  an  interest 
in  the  weak,  the  little  ones. 

Let  us  define— L,  Who  are  "These  little  ones";  IL,  What  is 
the  meaning  of,  "  In  heaven  their  angels  do  always  behold  the 
face  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven  " ;  and  consider,  IIL,  The 
caution,  "  Take  heed  that  ye  despise  not  one  of  these  little 
ones." 

"  L  These  Little  Ones."  We  must  take  the  phrase  in  con- 
nection  with  the  incident  preceding.  The  chief  reference  is, 
no  doubt,  to  the  class  referred  to  in  the  sixth  verse, ''  these  little 
ones  who  believe  in  me ;"  but  little  children  are  not  excluded. 
The  two  principal  subjects  of  discourse  are  here  blended 
together — the  **  little  child,"  and  those  who  "  become  as  little 
children;"  the  votd^'oi'  roioGroir  passes  into  the  «w  tw  fUKp&p 
rovranr.  These  little  ones,  then,  are  children,  and  all  who  are 
like  little  children — the  humble,  the  childlike,  those  who, 
instead  of  striving  to  be  greatest  and  to  trip  and  overreach 
their  fellows,  are  in  disposition  trusting,  loving,  humble,  like 
the  little  child.  Men's  thoughts  are  often  the  reverse  of  God*s. 
It  is  so  here.  The  world  considers  the  man  great  who  is  sharp 
and  shrewd,  who  outstrips  his  brother  in  the  race  of  life,  seizes 
most  of  its  prizes,  and  gains  the  highest  positions.  These  "  first " 
in  this  world ;  are,  however,  often  "  last "  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven;  whilst  the  little  ones,  the  last  in  the  estimation  of  the 
world,  are  the  first  in  the  estimation  of  the  Father.  "  God  hath 
chosen  the  foolish  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  wise ; 
and  God  hath  chosen  the  weak  things  of  the  world  to  confound 
the  things  which  are  mighty ;  and  base  things  of  the  world, 
and  things  which  are  despised,  hath  God  chosen." 

II.  "  Their  Angels  do  always  behold  the  Face  of  my 
Father  who  is  in  Heaven."    "These  little  ones"  are  often 
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the  teaching  he  has  received  and  the  example  he  has  had 
shown  him  at  home.  But  his  scruples  are  laughed  at ;  and 
refusal  to  connive  at  what  he  sees,  is  treated  with  harshness 
or  followed  with  dismissal  Or,  worse  still,  his  conscience  is 
blunted,  his  high  tone  lowered,  and  his  integrity  lost  As 
the  result  of  your  harshness,  these  little  ones  have  to  suffer 
hardship  and  poverty,  or,  far  worse,  to  mourn  over  the  loss 
of  their  vanished  peace  and  joy.  But  what  does  this  matter 
to  the  rich  speculator,  the  prosperous  merchant?  The  little 
ones  shed  their  tears  in  secret,  and  their  sighs  reach  not  the 
ears  of  their  associates.  "  Take  heed  lest  any  of  you  thus 
offend  or  cause  to  stumble  one  of  these  little  ones  who  be- 
lieve in  me,  for  their  angels,"  etc. 

3.  Or  "  the  little  ones"  are  those  of  whom  Jesus,  on  this 
occasion,  put  one  in  the  midst  of  His  disciples.  They  are  ne- 
glected by  those  to  whom  they  have  been  entrusted.  Mother 
and  father  forget  their  little  ones — leave  them  uncared  for  and 
untaught.  Or  mother  and  father  have  been  "taken"  and  "are 
not"  They  are  thrown  on  the  Fatherhood  of  God;  and 
what  is  that  but  the  care  of  God's  people  ?  But  men  who 
love  their  ease,  or  spend  their  time  exclusively  in  making 
money  or  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  or  art,  pass  them  by  on 
the  other  side.  They  are  mere  children,  rude  awd  trouble- 
some, perhaps  ragged  and  unclean.  "Take  heed  that  ye 
despise  not  one  of  these  little  ones,  for  I  say  unto  you,  their 
angels,"  etc. 

If  we  take  heed  not  to  despise  the  little  ones,  because  of 
their  angels  always  beholding  the  face  of  their  Father  in 
heaven,  we  shall  advance  a  step  further,  and,  for  the  same 
reason,  seek  God's  favour  and  smile  by  caring  for  and  honour- 
ing "the  little  ones."  As  a  mother  is  best  approached  through 
her  children — by  loving,  by  caring  for,  by  honouring  her  little 
ones,  so  is  Christ  best  approached  through  His  little  ones. 
"  Lovest  thou  me  ?    Feed  my  lambs." 

We  add  a  few  extracts  illustrative  of  the  passage  : — 

We  regard  the  sense  of  fMp6i  (ver.  6)  as  modified  in  such  a 
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way  that  the  expression  here  forms  the  counterpart  of  ^h^- 
^  Usually  the  New  Testament  employs  the  term  v^p&i  to  denote 
'  believers^  the  regenerate  in  general ;  but  again  we  also  find  a 
distinction  drawn  between  the  great  and  the  small  in  the  king- 
dom of  God  (Matt  V.  19;  xL  11^.  Applying  this  disdnction 
here,  the  connection  of  the  passage  admits  of  being  taken  in 
this  way :  The  strife  amongst  the  disciples  as  to  their  place  in 
the  kingdom  of  God,  might  have  given  offence  to  the  other 
believers,  so  that  they  might  have  beoi  perplexed  as  to  whether 
the  truth  dwelt  within  that  circle  where  such  things  coald 
occur.  This  led  the  Lord  to  declare  His  mind  as  to  the  guilt 
of  those  who  gave  offence,  even  to  the  weakest  among  the 
believers.    •    .    • 

In  this  case  also  (ver.  10)  the  /iMpm  are  the  r^enerate,  and 
consequently  anything  like  a  special  coimection  between  angeis 
and  children  we  are  unable  here  to  discover.  The  ground  is  a 
peculiar  one,  of  which  our  Lord  here  avails  Himself  to  enforce 
the  exhortation  against  despising  the  little  ones.  He  brings 
forward  their  preciousness  in  the  view  of  His  Father  in  heaven, 
(who  is  also  their  Father,  for  believers  bear  within  them  the 
life  of  Christ,  see  ver.  5,)  in  the  remark  which  He  makes: 
"  their  angels  continually  see  God's  face."  Here  then,  in  the 
first  place,  as  respects  the  words,  /SXcircip  jh  wp6a«nFov  rw  warpos^ 
this  expression  is  by  no  means  to  be  reduced  to  a  mere  piece 
of  Oriental  phraseology ;  it  rather  describes  simply  the  reality 
of  the  existing  relationship.  The  degree  of  their  nearness  to 
God,  marks  the  degree  of  holiness  in  their  nature ;  and  the 
meaning,  therefore,  designed  to  be  conveyed  is  this — ^that  the 
regenerate  (even  the  most  insignificant  members  of  the  king- 
dom  of  God),  as  being  the  representatives  of  the  highest  holi- 
ness on  earth,  are  also  themselves,  in  the  heavenly  world  (in 
which  all  the  phenomena  exhibited  on  earth  have  their  root), 
represented  by  the  holiest  beings.  Any  existing  analogies  to 
this,  which  political  arrangements  may  exhibit,  are  merely  a 
more  or  less  intentional  imitation  of  the  original  relationship. 
(Compare  i  Kings  x.  8;  Esther  i.  14;  Jer.  lit  25.)  The 
idea  of  angels  who  take  their  stand  in  immediate  proximity  to 
the  Father,  often  meets  us  amidst  the  teachings  of  Scripture 
(Dart  vii.  10;  Rev.  L  4;  iv.  4) ;  but  in  no  passage  elsewhere 
do  we  find  that  these  angels  particularly  are  placed  in  such  a 
connection  with  believers  as  is  here  indicated  by  the  words 
oyyfXoi  avTvv.  Although,  however,  in  a  certain  sense  this 
passage  stands  alone,  and  is  also  not  peculiarly  of  a  didactic 
character,  yet  must  we  not  conceive  that  it  formed  any  acconi- 
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modation  to  Jewish  myths.  There  was  not  the  slightest  occa- 
sion to  bring  forward  this  idea  here,  unless  it  had  possessed 
an  internal  truth.  That  every  individual  had  his  angel,  ac- 
cording to  the  sense  in  which  &e  idea  is  taken  by  the  Fathers 
of  the  Church,  this  passage  does  not  expressly  state.  In 
Daniel,  angels  are  spoken  of  as  the  representatives  of  whole 
nations  (x.  20;  xii.  i)  and,  according  to  this,  we  may  conceive 
that  one  angel  represents  many  persons.  Yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  Acts  xii.  15  countenances  the  idea  that  there  is  a  repre- 
sentation of  individuals.  In  any  case,  the  passage  contains 
something  obscure ;  for  there  are  no  others  by  comparison  with 
which  light  may  be  cast  on  it  Perhaps,  in  regard  to  these 
angels,  we  may  be  reminded  of  the  pre-existent  ideal  of  man 
himself^  so  that  the  angels  would  correspond  to  the  fervours 
of  Zoroaster.  Olshausen. 

The  expression,  that  the  guardian  angels  of  these  children 
always  behold  the  face  of  God,  or  are  near  unto  Him  as  the 
servants  of  a  King  (2  Kings  xxv.  19),  implies  that  God  specially 
cares  for  them.  But  as  this  cannot  imply  any  partiality  even  for 
innocent  children,  the  whole  statement  must  be  regsurded  as  a 
figurative  expression,  indicating  the  high  value  attaching  to 
these  children,  and  the  importance  of  their  spiritual  welfare. 
.  .  .  Origen,  and  afler  him  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  held  that 
every  person  was  accompanied  by  a  good  and  by  an  evil 
angeL  The  view  of  Grotius  is  somewhat  different  He  believes 
in  the  general  guardianship  of  angels,  rather  than  in  the  attend- 
ance of  individual  messengers  of  mercy.  It  deserves  notice, 
that  while  Jesus  evidently  admits  the  doctrine  concerning 
guardian  angels,  which  had  been  fully  developed  during  the 
period  of  the  Apocrypha,  He  lays  special  emphasis,  not  so  much 
on  that  subject,  as  on  the  fact,  that  the  angels  of  these  little 
ones  always  behold  the  face  of  God.  Not  only  are  they  highly 
placed,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  be  actively  employed — as  if 
God  were  through  them  always  Himself  looking  upon  these 
little  ones.  There  is  a  most  special  Providence  watching  over 
the  little  ones,  of  which  the  angels  are  the  medium,  and  in 
which  the  angelic  life  of  these  children  is  combined  with 
the  highest  guardianship  in  heaven  and  on  earth.  The 
fundamental  idea  is,  that  the  highest  angels  of  God  in  heaven 
represent  the  smallest  subjects  of  His  kingdom  on  earth 
(Ps.  cxiii.  s,  6).  The  eye  of  God  rests  in  special  protection 
on  the  young  seed  in  His  Kingdom  (Matt  xix). 

Langk. 
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We  must  remember  with  what  the  discom^e  b^an— a  con- 
tention who  should  be  greatest  among  them ;  and  the  fuxpot 
are  those  who  are  the  furthest  from  the  "greatest,"  the 
humble  and  new-bom  babes  of  the  spiritual  kingdom.  And 
Kora^/ioy^fnTTv  must  be  Understood  of  that  kind  of  contempt 
which  ambition  for  superiority  would  induce  for  those  who 
are  by  weakness  or  humility  incapacitated  for  such  a  strife. 
.  .  .  On  the  reason  assigned  in  the  latter  part  of  this  verse 
(X<y«  y4p,  K-  T.  X.)  there  have  been  many  opinions  ;  some  ot 
which  {t^,  that  given  by  W.  and  W.,  "^yycXo*,  their  spirits  after 
death :"  a  meaning  which  the  word  never  bore,  and  one  respect- 
ing which  our  Lord  never  could  have  spoken  in  the  present 
tense  with  W  frajrAr)  have  been  broached  merely  to  evade  the 
plain  sense  of  the  words,  which  is — ^that  to  individuals  (whether 
invariably  or  under  what  circumstances  of  minor  detail  we  are 
not  informed)  certain  angels  are  allotted  as  thdr  esfedal  aitendr 
ants  and  guardians.  We  know  elsewhere  from  the  Scriptures, 
both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  (Ps.  xxxiv.  7;  xcL  ii ; 
Heb.  L  14,  al.),  that  the  angels  do  minister  about  the  ckildren  of 
God;  and  what  should  forbid  that  in  this  service,  a  prescribed 
order  and  appointed  duty  should  regulate  their  ministradoDS? 
Nay,  is  it  not  analogically  certain  that  such  would  be  ^e  case? 
But  this  sa)ring  of  our  Lord  assures  us  that  such  is  the  case, 
and  that  those  angels  whose  honour  is  high  before  God  are 
entrusted  with  the  charge  of  the  humble  and  meek^-tfae 
children  in  age  and  the  children  in  grace.  The  phrase  ^ 
>ap  v/iur,  as  in  Luke  xv.  7,  10,  is  an  introduction  to  a  revelation 
of  some  previously  unknown  fact  in  the  spiritual  wodd. 

Ajlford. 

• 

^fyy»^®*]  their  spirits  after  death.  Acts  xii.  15.  Actual  children 
are  here  first  spoken  of,  as  in  2«6,  pKnrova-i  r6  wp6tnnro9'^  enjoy 
the  highest  fkvour,  as  they  are  in  the  immediate  and  perpetual 
presence  of  God.  Ps.  xviL  15 ;  xvL  11.  There  is  an  allusion 
here  to  the  custom  of  Oriental  courts,  i  Kings  x.  18;  £sth. 
iv.  II  ;  V.  12.  Webster  and  Wilkinson. 
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QuieUy  WaUing. 
Lamentations  m.  261 

The  man  that  had  seen  affliction  by  the  rod  of  divine 
wrath,  and  whose  lament  it  was  that  God  had  led  him,  and 
"brought  him  into  darkness,  but  not  into  light, — ^hedging  him 
about  that  he  could  not  get  free,  and  making  his  chain  heavy, — 
enclosing  his  ways  with  hewn  stone,  and  making  his  paths 
crooked, — filling  him  with  bitterness,  and  making  him  dmnken 
with  wormwood, — ^removing  his  soul  so  far  ofif  from  peace  that 
he  forgot  prosperity,  and  said,  **  My  strength  and  my  hope  is 
perished  from  the  Lord," — ^remembering,  though  prosperity 
might  be  clean  forgotten — ^remembering  his  affliction  and  his 
misery,  the  wormwood  and  the  gall  ^ — ^the  man  who  had  thus 
suffered  could  yet,  and  did,  put  on  record  the  avowal,  "  It  is 
good  that  a  man  should  both  hope  and  quietly  wait  for  the 
salvation  of  the  Lord."  Qnietly  to  wait  is  often  harder  than 
hard  work.  The  poet's  incentive  appeal  to  us  to  be  **  up  and 
doing,  with  a  heart  for  any  fate,''  bids  us, ''  still  achieving,  still 
pursuing,  learn  to  labour  and  to  wait."*    The  lesson  to  wait 

*  As  an  American,  this  poet  enforces  upon  his  native  land,  in  one  of  his 
prose  works,  the  necessity  of  waiting,  of  every  man  patiently  abiding  his 
time-*a  lesson  specially  needful,  he  asserts,  in  a  country  where  the  pulse  of 
life  beats  with  such  feverish  and  impatient  throbs,  and  where  the  national 
character  wants  the  dignity  of  repose.  He  would  have  eveiy  man  bide  his 
time — "  not  in  listless  idleness, — not  in  useless  pastime, — not  in  querulous 
dejection ;  but  in  constant,  steady,  cheerfhl  endeavours,  always  willing  and 
fulfilling,  and  accomplishing  his  task,  that,  when  the  occasion  comes,  he  may 
be  equal  to  the  occasion.'' 

Says  Earl  Stanhope  of  Pitt,— when,  on  the  rejection  of  his  India  Bill  in 
1784,  the  young  statesman  was  pressed  by  King  and  by  colleagues  to  appeal 
to  the  people,  but  stood  firm  against  both  these  solicitations  and  Parliamen- 
tary attacks, — "  He  practised  that  hardest  of  all  lessons  to  an  eager  mind  in 
a  hard-run  contest — to  wait" 

The  error  of  the  most  ardent  reformers,  accordmg  to  Mr.  Buclde,  has 
always  been,  that,  in  their  eagerness  to  effect  their  purpose,  they  let  the 
political  movement  outstrip  the  intellectual  one,  thus  inverting  the  natural 
order,  and  defeating  their  desi^.  "  And  this  happens  merely  because  men 
win  not  bide  their  time,  but  will  insist  on  precipitating  the  march  of  affairs." 
A  very  different  historian  observes  of  Russia  and  its  rulers,  that,  although 
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unlearnt,  often  the  power  to  labour  is  lost — all  heart  for  it  is 
lost 

The  one  single  evidence  of  strength  in  the  early  years  of  the 
Saviour,  which  is  offered  by  F.  W.  Robertson  in  a  sermon  on 
"  The  eariy  development  of  Jesus,"  is  that  calm,  long  waiting 
of  thirty  years  before  He  began  His  work ;  during  which  time 
all  the  evils  he  was  to  redress  were  there,  provoking  indignation, 
crying  for  interference — and  during  all  those  years  must  His 
soul  have  burned  within  Him  with  a  Divine  zeaL     "  A  mere 
man — a  weak,  emotional  man  of  spasmodic  feeling — a  hot 
enthusiast,  would  have  spoken  out  at  once,  and  at  once  been 
crushed      The   Everlasting  Word  incarnate  bided  His  own 
time  :  '  Mine  hour  is  not  yet  come ' — matured  His  energies — 
condensed  them  by  repression — and  then  went  forth  to  speak 
and  do  and  suffer.     His  hour  was  come.    This  is  strength — 
the  power  of  a  Divine  silence,  the  strong  will  to  keep  force 
till  it  is  wanted,  the  power  to   wait  God's  time.     *  He  that 
believeth,'  said  the  prophet,  '  shall  not  make  haste.' " 

Behold,  the  husbandman  waiteth  for  the  precious  fruit  of  the 
earth,  and  hath  long  patience  for  it,  until  it  receive  the  early 
and  latter  rain.  ''  Be  ye  also  patient ;  stablish  your  hearts ; 
for  the  coming  of  the  Lord  draweth  nigh."  "  For  the  vision  is 
yet  for  an  appointed  time,  but  at  the  end  it  shall  speak,  and  not 
lie :  though  it  tarry,  wait  for  it ;  because  it  will  surely  come,  it 
will  not  tarry."  **  My  soul,"  said  the  Psalmist,  **  truly  waiteth 
still  upon  God,  for  of  Him  cometh  my  salvation ;"  and  though 
offences  abound,  and  not  only  the  ways  but  the  means  of  trans- 
gressors are  hard,  '^  Nevertheless,  my  soul,  wait  thou  still  upon 
God ;  for  my  hope  is  in  Him."  In  the  day  predicted  by  the 
prophet  when  He  shall  swallow  up  death  in  victory,  and  wipe 
away  tears  from  off  all  faces,  in  that  day  shall  it  be  said,  ''  Lo, 


constantly  actuated  by  the  lust  of  conquest,  they  never  precipitate  the 
moment  of  attack  ;  that,  conscious  of  their  strength,  they  await  calmly  the 
moment  of  action,  and  then  act  out  their  will.  Austria's  necessity  was 
Italy's  opportunity,  said  a  reviewer  of  the  events  of  i860, — and  that  neces- 
sity the  Italian  statesmen  knew  well  must  some  day  come  to  pass,  if  they 
could  only  induce  the  Italians  to  wait  for  it  in  patience. 
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this  is  our  God ;  we  have  waited  for  Him,  and  He  will  save  us  : 
this  is  the  Lord  :  we  have  waited  for  Him,  we  will  be  glad  and 
rejoice  in  Hi^  salvation."  The  Aposde  to  the  Hebrews  ad- 
monished them  that  they  had  need  of  patience,  that  after  they 
had  done  the  will  of  God,  they  might  receive  the  promise  :  for 
yet  a  little  while,  and  He  that  should  come  would  come,  and 
would  not  tany.  The  Psalmist,  again,  avows  that  he  should 
utterly  have  fainted,  but  that  he  believed  verily  to  see  the  good- 
ness of  the  Lord  in  the  land  of  the  living.  But  his  next  utter- 
ance i$,  "O  tarry  thou  the  Lord's  leisure :  be  strong,  and  He 
shall  comfort  thine  heart ;  and  put  thou  thy  trust  in  the  Lord." 

The  Caxtonian  essayist,  treating  of  the  alleged  existence  of 
an  intellectual  as  well  as  a  moral  conscience,  of  both  of  which 
the  content  is  serene  and  fuU  in  proportion  as  the  attraction  to 
things  evanescent  is  counteracted  by  the  attraction  towards 
objects  that  endure,  adds  this  remark :  "  Hence  genius  is  patient 
as  well  as  virtue,  and  patience  is  at  once  an  anodyne  and  a  tonic 
— ^nay,  more,  it  is  the  only  sdmulant  which  alwa3rs  benefits  and 
never  harms.'*  It  has  been  observed  of  the  processes  and 
analogies  of  physical  science  (which  alone  claims,  and,  within 
its  own  limits,  legitimately  claims,  the  possession  of  increasing 
certainty),  that  whether  they  can  be  transferred  to  the  sphere  of 
morals  and  to  the  life  of  man,  is  at  present  a  question  perfectly 
open.  "  We  must  learn  to  wait ;  but  undoubtedly  this  attitude 
of  waiting,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  influences  of  scientific 
study,  exacts  and  inculcates  mental  habits  [such  as  toleration 
and  exactitude]  of  the  greatest  importance."*  Wait,  is  the 
counsel  in  the  laureate's  "  Love  and  Duty"*— 

"  Wait,  and  Love  himself  will  bring 
The  drooping  flower  of  knowledge  changed  to  fruit 

*  Sir  Charles  Lyell  describes  the  founding  of  the  Geological  Society  in 
1807,  as  conducing  greatly  to  the  attainment  of  a  then  urgent  desideratum, 
new  data  in  large  masses.  "To  multiply  and  record  observations,  and 
patiently  to  await  the  result  at  some  future  period,  was  the  object  proposed 
by  them ;  and  it  was  their  favourite  maxim  that  the  time  was  not  yet 
come  for  a  general  system  of  geology,  but  that  all  must  be  content  for 
many  years  to  be  exclusively  engaged  in  furnishing  materials  for  future 
generauzations." — "Lyell's  Principles  of  Geology,"  p.  59. 
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Of  wisdom.     Wait :  my  ftitk  is  kxge  la  Tune* 
And  that  which  diapes  it  to  some  perfect  end." 

So,  again,  the  same  poet's  wavering  listener  tO:  the  Two  Vchccs 
sees  and  sajRs  that  all  the  yeaxs  invent ;  each  month  is  vanoDS 
to  present  die  world  with  some  development    Theieforei— 

*'  Were  this  not  weQ,  to  bide  mine  hour, 
Thoi^h  watdiing  from  a  mined  tower 
How  grows  the  daj  of  hninaa  power  ?" 

Blind  Margaret's  counsel  to  Mary  Barton  is  equally  emphatic 
and  discreet,  when, — changing  her  tone  from  the  somewhat  hard 
way  in  which  sensible  people  too  often  speak,  to  tfae  soft 
accents  of  tenderness  which  come  with  such  peculiar  grace 
from  them, — she  tells  her,  "  You  must  just  wait  and  be  patient 
You  may  depend  upon  it,  all  will  end  well,  and  better  than  if  yoa 
meddled  in  it  now."  **  But  it  is  so  hard  to  be  patient,"  Mary 
pleads.  '^ Ay,  dear,"  the  other  rejoins ;  *^  being  patient  is  the 
hardest  work  we,  any  on  us,  have  to  do  through  life,  I  take  it 
Waiting  is  far  more  difficult  than  doing."  Margaret  has  known 
that  about  her  sight,  and  many  a  one»  she  adds,  has  known  it 
in  watching  the  sick ;  but  it's  one  of  God's  lessons  we  all  most 
learn,  one  way  or  another.  Anon,  Mary  Barton  comes  across 
a  harassed  mother,  pining  for  news  of  her  son.  No  letters 
again  I  "  I  must  just  wait  another  day  to  hear  firae  my  lad 
It's  very  dree  work,  waiting,"  sajrs  Alice.  And  Maigarefs 
words  recur  to  Maiy's  mind.  "  Every  one  has  their  time  and 
kind  of  waiting."  A  day  comes  when  Mary  Barton  hovers,  in 
a  k>ng  illness,  between  life  and  death ;  and  of  the  male  friend 
most  interested  in  her  recovery  we  read,  that  now  he  found  the 
difficulty  which  every  one  who  has  watched  by  a  sick  bed 
knows  full  well ;  and  which  is  perhaps  more  insurmountable  to 
men  than  it  is  to  women, — '*  the  difficulty  of  being  patient,  and 
trying  not  to  expect  any  visible  change  for  long,  long  honn  of 
sad  monotony."  The  mind  masculine  is,  perhaps,  sexually 
typified  in  Will  Belton,*  who  hates  waiting.     It  is  noted,  how- 


*  "  If  yon  can  be  content  to  wait  awhile,  von  will  succeed,"  his  sister 
tdls  him  at  a  juncture  of  moment ;  '*  but  wnen  were  you  ever  content  to 
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ever,  \rf  the  historian  of  '^  Athens :  its  Rise  and  Fall/'  that 

men  who  become  the  leaders  of  the  public,  less  by  the  spur  of 

passion  than  by  previous  study  and  conscious  talent, — men 

whom  thought  and  letters  prepare  for  enterprise, — are  rarely 

eager  to  advance  themselves  too  soon.     Making  politics  a 

science,  he  goes  on  to  say  of  them,  they  are  even  fastidiously 

alive  to  the  qualities  and  the  experience  demanded  for  great 

success ;  their  very  self-esteem  renders  them  seemingly  modest : 

they  rely  upon  time  and  upon  occasion ;  and,  pushed  forward 

rather  by  circumstances  than  their  own  exertions,  it  is  long 

before  their  ambition  and  their  resources  are  fully  developed. 

Thus,  despite  all  his  advantages,  the  rise  of  Pericles  was  slow. 

Plutarch  significantly  affirms  of  Brutus,  that  it  is  extremely 

probable  he  would  have  been  the  first  man  in  Rome,  could  he 

have  had  patience  awhile  to  be  the  second,  and  have  waited 

till  time  had  wasted  the  power  of  Caesar  and  dimmed  the  lustre 

of  his  achievements. 

**  It  well  beseemeth  kings,  all  mortals  it  beseemeth  well. 
To  possess  their  souU  in  patience,  and  await  what  can  betide. " 

One  of  Hildebrand's  biographers  pictures  that  pontiff  direct- 
ing his  prescient  gaze  to  the  distant  conflicts  and  the  coming 
glories  in  which  the  Normans,  his  potent  liegemen,  were  to 
minister  to  his  vast  designs.  **  The  auspicious  hour  was  not 
yet  come.  His  self-command  tranquilly  abided  the  approach 
of  it"*  Writing  of  Loyola  in  mid-career.  Sir  James  Stephen 
says,  that  impetuous  as  had  been  the  temper  of  Ignatius  in 
early  life,  he  had  now  learnt  to  be  patient  of  the  tardy  growth 
of  great  designs.  An  anonymous  essayist  on  the  subject  of 
social  patience,  calls  attention  to  the  fact,  too  frequently 
ignored,  that  the  power  of  a  positive  institution,  Kke  the  force 
of  naked  reason,  depends  very  materially  on  the  character  of 


wait  for  anything?"    "If  there  is  anything  I  hate,  it  is  waiting,"  is  Willis 
reply.—**  ITie  Bclton  Estate,"  ch.  xxx. 

*  So  again  Dean  Milman  begins  a  paragraph  on  the  conduct  of  Hilde- 
brand  at  the  death  of  Nicolas  IL,  with  the  remark,  that  he  knew  his  time 
was  not  yet  come  ;  adding,  that  of  aU  the  great  qualifications  of  this  lofty 
churchman,  nothing  is  more  extraordinary  uian  his  suppression  of  his  per- 
sonal ambition,  and  the  patience  with  which  he  was  content  to  work  m  a 
subordinate  station,  to  be  the  first  in  influence  without  being  the  first  in 
worldly  dignity. 
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the  persons  to  whom  you  present  it,  and  on  whom  yon  expect 
it  to  operate.  Rash  the  man  is  therefore  called,  idio  thinks  he 
has  only  to  give  people  a  good  institution,  and  it  is  sure  to  take 
effect— experience  soon  proving  how  vain  is  the  expectation. 
The  most  superficial  observation  of  the  ordinary  history  of 
human  action,  it  is  contended,  might  teach  a  wisdom  beyond 
this.  '^Send  the  most  judicious,  intrepid,  and  zealous  of 
missionaries  among  savages,  send  them  in  successive  relays  for 
half  a  century,  or  a  couple  of  generations,"  will  not  the  whole 
community  have  been  civilized,  to  say  the  least,  by  the  end  of 
that  time  ?  On  the  contrary,  ^  aU  experience  in  such  matteis 
has  shown  that  an  indefinite  quantity  of  time  is  needed  before 
any  impression  whatever,  worth  caUing  an  impression,  is  made 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  and  where  the  influ- 
ence of  the  civilizing  force  is  least  disturbed." 

Washington  Irving  bids  those  who  are  disposed  to  &int 
under  difficulties,  in  the  prosecution  of  any  great  and  worthy 
undertaking,  to  remember  that  eighteen  years  elapsed  after  the 
time  that  Columbus  conceived  his  enterprise,  before  he  was 
enabled  to  carry  it  into  effect ;  that  the  greater  part  of  that 
time  was  passed  in  almost  hopeless  solicitation,  amidst  poverty, 
neglect,  and  taunting  ridicule ;  that  the  prime  of  his  life  had 
wasted  away  in  the  struggle ;  and  that  when  his  perseverance 
was  finally  crowned  with  success,  he  was  in  his  fifty-sixth  year 
— ^altogether  an  example  that  should  encourage  the  enterprising 
never  to  despair. 

Lamartine's  portraiture  of  Louis  Philippe  is  of  a  man  the 
whole  of  whose  policy  was,  to  perform  that  skilfully  which  the 
exigency  of  the  moment  required,  and  to  trust  to  the  future  for 
the  rest  "  His  star  never  lighted  him  but  a  few  steps  in 
advance,  and  he  neither  wished  nor  asked  of  it  more  histre,  for 
his  only  ambition  was  to  learn  to  wait  Time  was  his  provi- 
dence." Sir  Samuel  Romilly  pointedly  remarks,  fit)m  personal 
observation,  of  the  orators  and  busy-bodies  of  the  National 
Assembly  in  1791,  that,  as  might  naturally  be  supposed,  the 
most  superficial  men  were  the  most  in  haste  to  speak.  "  Men 
who  are  conscious  of  their  own  superiority  are  not  so  impatient 
to  discover  it ;   they  wait  for  some  occasion  worthy  of  them, 
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and  willingly  forego  a  little  reputation,  which  they  are  sure  of 

reaping  at  some  time  or  other  in  the  greatest  abundance." 

Such  is  the  placid  practical  philosophy  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  Beck- 

endorffy  over  whose  head  more  than  thirty  years  had  passed  ere 

the  world  felt  his  power,  or  was  even  conscious  of  his  existence. 

"  A  deep  student,  not  only  of  man  in  detail,  but  of  man  in 

groups — ^not  only  of  individuals,  but  of  nations — Beckendorff 

had  hived  up  his  ample  knowledge  of  all  subjects  which  could 

interest  his  fellow-creatures ;  and  when  the  opportunity,  which 

in  this  world  occurs  to  all  men,  occurred  to  Beckendorff,  he 

was  prepared."    //  mondo  I  di  chi  ha  pazienzOy  says  the  Italian 

proverb  :  the  world  is  his  who  has  patience.     Remember  the 

old  rustic  chair  (and  who  sat  in  it)  of  Ser  Federigo, — 

**  High-perched  upon  the  back  of  which  there  stood 
The  image  of  a  falcon  carved  in  wood, 
And  underneath,  the  inscription,  with  a  date, 
'All  things  come  round  to  him  who  will  but  wait' " 

The  desolate  daughter  and  sister  in  Wordsworth's  "White  Doe 
of  Rylstone  "  is  sorely  tempted  to  disregard  the  injunction  laid 
upon  her,  to  remain  patiently  at  home  and  await  the  issues  of 
mortal  strife  without  But  she  successfully  resists  the  tempta- 
tion, and  with  this  result ^the  italics  and  the  capitals  being  the 
poet's  very  own : — 

"/^  duty  is  to  stand  and  waiti 
In  resignation  to  abide 
The  shock,  and  finally  secure 
O'er  pain  and  grief  a  triumph  pure." 

It  is  into  the  mouth  of  a  Divine  speaker  that  Milton  puts  the 

Une— 

"Suffering,  abstaining,  quietly  expecting." 

Nameless  is  the  expectant,  but  worthy  of  all  acceptation  is 
the  expectancy,  in  Chauncy  Hare  Townshend's  litde  poem — 

"  I  have  prayed,  and  now  I  wait ; 
What  I  ask  may  come  full  late, 

But  come  it  will ! 
Not  yet  have  I  found  the  clue^ 
But  the  inner  voice  is  true ; 

Then,  heart,  be  still !" 

Francis  Jacox. 
I  I 
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THE  EIGHTH  CHAPTER  OF  ROMANS 
EXPOSITION  IIL 

THE  PROHlStS,  AND  CONQUESTS,  AND  THE  TRIUMPHAL  SONGS 
OF  GRACE  OVER  TIHS  ANJ>  IN  ETBRNtTV. 
Vend  36— 39. 
Verse  36.  "Likaoise  the  Spirit  also  hdpeth  otir  injlrmitia: 
for  we  knew  K>t  Vhat  wt  should  pray  for  as  we  ought. ■  dut  the 
Spirit  itself  maieth  intercession/or  us'joith  groaniitgs  which  cannot 
be  uttered."  At  this  poist  this  wonderiiil  chapter  seems  to 
tum  again,  and  this  verse  marks  another  change.  In  the  first 
portion  we  found  a  description  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
conflict  between  Nature  and  Grace  in  the  life  of  the  b^ever ; 
in  the  second  part  we  had  what  mxy  be  called  a  summary  view 
of  the  philosophy  of  nature  in  relation  to  divine  truth ;  and 
now  we  are  to  enter  upon  those  fine  and  exhilarating  founda- 
tions for  hope  and  expectation  of  coming  triumph  and  glory, 
which  Scripture  unveils  and  reveals.  First  of  all,  chiefest  ctf 
all,  we  ourselves  are  infirm,  and  we  lire  in  an  infirm  world  ; 
but  there  is  &  power,  and  that  a  divine  power,  which  helps  our 
infirmities :  the  Cross  is  a  heavy  burden,  and  we  are  weak,  but 
the  Spirit  helps  us  to  bear  it  Some  expositions  have  dealt 
with  this  text  as  if  our  own  mind,  our  will,  the  design  of  the 
human  heart,  were  intended  by  the  Spirit;  but  surely  we 
cannot  think  so — the  Spirit  which  sanctifies,  surely  this  is  the 
Spirit  which  helps.  It  is  indeed  asked,  Where  in  all  the 
Scriptures  is  the  Spirit  of  God  represented  as  making  interces- 
i.\i<-,_  f ,:  :'■:■  smts?  But  it  Is  this  spirit  which  gives  the  filial 
ti^uiii-i  vJ;;<;h  spreads  over  the  soul  the  visions,  and  gives  to 
the  appetite  a  foretaste  of  future  glory,  "This  Spirit,"  says 
Moses  Stii.irt,  "  the  same  who  sanctities  us,  dwells  in  us,  and 
"  infinnities — intercedes  for  us."   "The  Spirit  hdpeth," 
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even  as  a  nurse  helps  a  little  child,  or  as  the  staff  helps  the  old 
man.  From  what  has  gone  before,  life  is  spoken  of  as  a  weight 
too  great  and  heavy  to  bear,  so  the  Spirit  helps.  ^'  Groanings 
which  cannot  be  uttered^  What  then  ?  does  the  Spirit  groan  ? 
Oh,  no;  but  this  rather  refers  to  His  influence  upon  us. 
Groaning  is  the  expression  of  aspiration  and  desire.  We  groan; 
the  unutterable  is  in  ourselves,  but  it  arises  from  that  divine 
pressure  upon  us.  Thus  it  is  in  the  spiritual  gift  of  prayer. 
And  there  are  depths  in  most  human  hearts  which  can  find 
no  coiresponding  words :  the  spirit  of  man  which  is  in  him 
scarcely  knows  himself.  As  there  are  ways  of  prayer  which  show 
that  we  "  know  not  what  we  should  pray  for  as  we  ought ^  so 
also  there  are  intentions  in  prayer  which  cannot  express  them- 
selves in  words.  Thus  we  may  be  led  to  pray  for  that  we  do 
not  know  by  the  Spirit  that  guides  us ;  as  Olshausen  says, 
*'  Even  in  the  creation,  it  is  alone  the  universal  spirit  filling  it 
that  b  yearning  for  the  eternal  magnet ;  in  the  faithful,  it  is  that 
higher  Spirit  which  makes  them  children.  This  Spirit  upholds 
the  human  weakness,  and  leads  it  aright  in  the  gloom  of  its 
longing,  which  suffers  it  not  to  bring  before  God  the  necessities 
It  feels  in  the  frame  of  definite  prayers." 

Verse  27.  **And  He  that  searcheth  the  hearts  knoweth  whai 
is  the  mind  of  the  Spirit^  because  He  maketh  intercession  for  the 
saints  according  to  the  wiU  of  God'^  That  which  is  breathed 
out  firom  us  is  first  of  all  breathed  into  us;  as  an  old  writer  sayS; 
"  We  cannot  so  much  as  respire  unless  we  first  inspire."  There 
is  a  unity  between  the  mind  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God  and  God 
Himsel£  This  seems  harmonious  with  that  other  text,  ^^If  our 
heart  condemn  us  noty  God  is  greater  than  our  hearty  and  knoweth 
ail  things^  A  beautiful  expression  is  that,  the  "  mind  of  th£ 
Spirit^  conducting  us  back  to  those  earlier  verses  of  the 
chapter,  the  "  law  of  the  Spirit  of  Life;'  the  "  minding  the 
things  of  the  Spirit''  in  a  word,  it  expresses  that  instinct  of  the 
nature  divinely  led,  and  formed  and  conformed  to  the  will  of 
God.  Robert  Knight  quotes  a  beautiful  passage,  which  is, 
however,  the  translation  of  a  translation.  It  is  from  the  pen  of 
Tholuck,  and  by  him  translated  from  an  Eastern  poem,   in 

I  I  2 
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which  some  desponding  spirit  is  comforted  by  such  assuring 
truths  as  those  in  this  verse,— 

"  Oh,  DcvcT  think  >  prayer  like  this  like  other  pnfcr ;  for  know. 

It  is  not  mortal  nuui,  bai  God,  from  whom  the  accent)  flow. 

Behold,  God  prays  1  ihe  lowly  saint  stands  deep  abased  the  while ; 

And  God,  vrho  give  the  hnmbled  mind,  upon  his  prayers  will  smile." 

And  again — 

"  '  Allah  !'  was  an  night  long  theory  of  one  oppressed  with  care, 
Till  softened  was  his  heart,  and  sweet  became  his  lips  with  prayer- 
Then  near  the  subtle  tempter  stole,  and  spoke,  '  Food  babbler,  cease. 
For  not  one  Htn  am  II  has  God  e'er  sent  to  give  thee  peace.' 
With  sorrow  sank  the  suppliant's  heart,  and  all  his  senses  fled  ; 
But  lo  1  at  midnight,  Chisei  *  came,  and  greatly  spake  and  said, 
'  What  ails  thee  now,  my  child  !  and  whence  art  thou  afraid  lo  pray  t 
And  why  thy  former  lore  dost  thou  repent  T  Declare  and  say.' 
'  Ah  I '  cries  he,  '  never  once  to  me  ipoke  God,  Hert  am  I,  tan. 
Cast  olT,  methinks  I  am,  and  warned  (21  from  His  gracious  throite.' 
To  whom  Elias,  '  Hear,  my  son,  the  word  from  God  I  bear  ; 
"Go  tell,"  He  said,  "yonmoamer,  sunk  in  sorrow  and  despair, 
Each  Lard  apptar  thy  If ps  pronounce,  contains  my  Htre  am  /, 
A  special  messenger  I  send  beneath  thine  every  sigh. 
Thy  love  1)  but  a  girdle  of  Che  love  I  bear  to  thee  ; 
And  sleeping  In  thy  Conu,  O  Lard,  there  lies,  Hire,  tarn,  bom  me.* " 

Verse  a8.  "And  we  know  that  ail  things  work  together  for 
good  to  them  that  love  God,  to  them  who  are  the  coiled  aecordu^ 
to  His  purpose."  Almost  evety  seotence  of  this  singtilarly  full 
and  rich  chapter  touches  infinite  depths  of  expression ;  and 
here  the  Apostle  commences  the  setting  his  ladder  against  the 
eternal  heights— depths  and  heights,  they  are  the  same.  Here 
are  the  infinite  expressions,  Foreknowledge,  Predestinadon, 
Vocation,  Justification.  The  key  is  struck  in  this  text,  so  diffi- 
cult to  pronounce,  so  blessed  in  the  pronouncing.  All  things 
must  serve  those  whom  God  will  serve  ;  all  things  at  last  will 
Tnanifest  His  love  to  them  who  love  Him.  It  has  been  often 
i,c^:i\  hovi  the  most  opposite  and  hostile  things  and  persons 
appear  as  if  they  really  had  conspired  together  to  help  and 
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advance  what  they  undoubtedly  intended  only  to  destroy.  Is 
man,  when  led  of  the  mind  of  the  Spirit,  like  some  immortal 
flower  destined  to  shijie  hereafter  in  the  Paradise  of  God? 
Then  everjrthing  will  serve  him.  We  see  how  all  things  have 
served  the  flower,  and  brought  it  to  its  beauty;  the  wheat,  and 
brought  it  to  its  harvest ;  the  fruit-tree,  and  brought  it  to  its 
perfection.  All  things  have  worked  together  for  good;  each  of 
these  has  survived  through  all  the  oppositions  and  the  conflicts ; 
each  has  triumphed  over  time  and  nature.  There  is  the  argu- 
ment of  our  Lord,  from  the  grass  of  the  field  ^^  Shall  He  not 
much  more  clothe you^  O  ye  of  little  faith,^*  Thus  the  Apostle 
teaches  that  there  is  a  correlation,  a  co-operation  of  all  spiritual 
forces.  It  is  a  text  full  of  wonderfid  comfort ;  and  through  all 
ages  it  has  formed  a  soft  pillow  for  the  aching  heads  of  the 
saints.  But,  ^*  called  according  to  His  purpose ;^^  this  does  not  in 
reality  add  to  the  difliculty,  although  it  appears  to  do  so, 
for  it  opens  up  that  hard  question,  how  God  can  have  had  an 
eternal  purpose  as  to  those  who  are  to  be  saved,  and  yet  men 
be  free  agents.  How  this  is,  passes  our  knowledge;  but  that  it 
is,  is  a  very  distinct  and  legible  doctrine  of  revelation.  It  may 
be  said  that  the  very  being  of  God  as  God  is  bound  up  with 
the  ascription  to  Him  of  a  purpose.  What  sort  of  God  have 
we  in  Him  of  whom  we  conceive  as  having  no  purpose  in  His 
creation,  government,  foreknowledge?  We  may  be  sure  that 
there  is  no  unrighteousness  with  God ;  and  further,  that  many 
of  those  terms,  those  words  which  seem  to  confuse  our  sense  of 
His  moral  relations,  very  frequently  arise  from  the  iniquitous 
infirmity  of  words.  This  text,  in  commencing  this  succes- 
sion of  words,  seems  by  the  ^^ purpose  of  GodJ^  however,  rather 
to  refer  to  that  infinite  knowledge  of  God  which  embraces 
foreknowledge. 

Verses  29,  30.  ^^  For  whom  He  did  foreknow^  He  also  did 
predestinate  to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  His  Sony  that  He 
might  be  tlu  firstborn  among  many  brethren.  Moreover  whom 
He  did  predestinate^  them  He  also  called:  and  whom  He  called ^ 
them  He  also  justified  z  and  whom  He  justified ^  them  He  also 
glorified''    This  is  the  Divine  chain.      In  attempting  to  derive 
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li^ht  and  comfOTt  from  it, — for  to  uodemand  it  is  quite  ont  fA  the 
question, — it  b  chiefly  important  to  be  veiy  careful  not  to  pennit 
our  judgment  and  sense  of  Divine  truth  to  be  affected  rather 
by  the  ideas, — abstract,  metaphysical,  and  logical,^— which  scho- 
lastic theologians  have  no*  during  so  many  ages  associated 
with  these  words.  Surely  there  is  nothing  implied  in  the  nature 
of  any  word  used,  which  may  not  be  a  grand  support  and  sus- 
tenance to  any  spirit  desiring  its  help,  l^  the  light  which  ii 
shed  upon  the  Divine  character  by  them ;  moreover,  it  is  an 
old  saying,  often  quoted,  that  predestination  is  too  high  a  matter 
for  us  to  be  disputers  of,  until  we  have  been  schohirs  in  the 
ichoothouse  of  repentance  and  justificatJoo;  these  form  the 
grammar- school  wherein  we  must  be  conversant  or  learned, 
before  we  go  to  the  University  of  God's  most  holy  predestina- 
tion and  providence.  Note  again,  that  these  grand  relations 
have  reference  to  Christ;  first,  as  He  is  the  chief  and  bead, 
those  who  are  called  are  called  to  follow  Him — He  is  the 
"firstborn  among  many  brethren^  Next,  and  it  ought  greatly  to 
allay  all  fears,  God  gives  no  call  and  has  no  purpose  excepting 
the  fore  ordination  to  "bear  the  image  of  HU  Son."  It  is  all 
moral,  spiritual,  Divine.  Whatever  we  may  say  of  Divine 
election  or  predestination,  those  only  show  any  proof  of  it 
who  are  conforming  to  the  image  of  the  Son.  Not  duly  ci»- 
sidering  this,  many  have  talked  upon  these  infinite  doctrines 
even  in  a  blasphemous  manner,  like  men  who,  sailing  over 
infinite  seas,  and  amidst  dangerous  winds  and  waves,  amuse 
themselves  in  speculating  upon  the  nature  of  the  motion  of  the 
compass,  or  use  the  plummet  and  the  fathom  line,  not  to 
insure  their  safety,  but  for  the  indulgence  of  their  indolence. 
The  discussion  of  predestination  has  usually,  we  believe,  been 
the  amusement  of  scholastic,  and  sometimes  of  exceedingly 
ignorant,  minds.  Another  difiiculty  also  might  be  obviated  if  in 
this  place,  as  in  other  portions  of  the  Scripture,  more  r^aid 
lud  LcLii  ]  Lid  to  the  context  The  Apostle  has  taught,  that  in 
tlie  Chrisii.m  life  "ail  things  work  together  for  ^xtd"  He  seems 
in  the  two  laliowing  verses  to  aflirm  that  this  has  been  illus- 
-^o^t  ages  of  tbe  Church.     He  undoubtedly  intended 
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to  state  the  Divine  method  and  will  in  the  providence  watching 
over  and  directing  the  lots  of  God's  people ;  but  it  seems  that 
the  justifying,  the  conformity  to,  and  the  typifying  of  Christ 
by  His  brethren,  and  then  the  description  of  the  glorification 
immediately  after,  all  point  In  the  same  direction.  The  Apostle 
means  to  say,  You  see  how  all*  these  attributes  of  providence 
have  really  been  illustrated  in  the  history  of  a  chosen  people, 
be  sure  they  will  not  be  illustrated  the  less  in  the  story  of  the 
glorification  of  the  Church. 

Verse  31.  **  What  shall  we  then  say  to  these  things  f  If  God 
be  for  us,  who  can  be  against  usV^  "  What  shall  we  say  f"  We 
know  not  what  to  say.  Such  words  as  these  are  above  all  our 
understanding;  but  of  one  thing  we  can  be  persuaded,  that 
God  is  for  us.  And  now  he  approaches  the  grand  conclusion 
of  the  whole,  summing  all  up  in  the  infinite  purpose  and  love 
of  God.  What  then  can  avail  against  us,  if  we  have  God 
upon  our  side,  for  we  see  that  we  are  concluded  in  theinfinite 
purposes  of  His  Grace.  The  sequel  then  is,  that  none  of  the 
sorrows  or  troubles  of  life,  and  none  of  the  spiritual  enemies 
of  the  children  of  God,  will  be  able  to  fiiistrate  or  disappoint 
your  hopes.  **God  is  for  us**  It  is  a  wonderful  motto,  though 
oftentimes  a  soul  will  exclaim:  ^^O  my  Lord,  if  the  Lord  be 
with  us,  why  then  is  aU  this  come  upon  usV*  And  when  the 
earth  is  parched^  the  clouds  drop  no  water,  and  the  fire  rages, 
sense  knows  not  what  to  say;  but  this  covers  all,  God  is  for  us. 
At  last  We  shall  stand  in  our  majority,  nay,  we  already  do.  If 
He  is  on  our  own  side,  we  need  not  fear  the  ultimate  issue  and 
end.  And  there  is  a  story  of  an  emperor,  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian, who  so  admired  this  sentence  that  he  caused  it  to  be 
worked  in  such  a  way  that  it  might  always  meet  his  eye.  The 
absolute  power  of  God  makes  everything  earthly  vanish;  and  if 
God  be  for  man,  what  can  avail  against  that. 

Verse  32.  **He  that  spared  not  His  own  Son,  but  delivered 
Him  up  for  us  ail,  how  shall  He  not  with  Him  also  freely  give 
us  aH  things  V*  Assuredly  the  mightiest  possible  act  of  infinite 
love,  is  the  gift  of  Christ — "  God  so  loved  the  worlds  We  can- 
not understand  this  infinite  truths  but  we  see  that  it  covers  and 
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guarantees  all  other  blessings.  Who  shall  ever  understand  that 
separation  of  Persons ;  who  shall  ever  so  apprehend  this  infi* 
nite  truth,  in  which  redemption  transcends  creation,  in  which 
the  Redeemer's  soul  was  made  an  offering  for  sin.  We  know 
not  what  the  terms  of  that  infinite  relationship  are ;  we  know 
not  how  to  conceive  Father  and  Son  in  the  Godhead.  No,  but 
above  all  tliat  we  can  think,  yet  not  above  all  that  we  can  feel 
or  even  see,  this  first  great  infinite  truth  rises — God  gave  His 
Son,  gave  Him  who  was  of  Himself,  parted  as  if  with  a  per- 
tion  of  His  own  nature,  that  our  nature  might  be  redeemed 
from  death,  from  misery,  from  the  night  Well,  that  guarantees 
everything  to  us;  the  infinite  God,  who  has  done  that,  will  not 
fail  us  in  any  lesser  thing ;  God  means  us  well ;  God  has  done 
His  very  best  for  us.  He  still  continues  to  do  His  veiy  best  for 
us.      "  Who  then  can  be  against  usf" 

Verse  33.  "  IVho  shall  lay  anything  to  the  charge  of  God's 
electa  It  is  God  thai  justifieth!^  For  the  first  foundation  of  our 
hopelessness  is  in  the  law  of  God,  our  despair  is  in  His  holiness, 
our  ruin  in  His  righteousness ;  but  out  of  His  holiness  and 
righteousness,  or  rather  from  His  love  as  the  foimtain  of 
these,  comes  the  justifyer.  '*//  is  God  that  justifieth,''  vain 
then  are  the  attacks  of  sin,  of  Satan,  soul,  conscience,  law. 
It  is  "  Crod  thai  justijieth;**  all  vain  else,  for  to  justify  is  to 
put  in  a  right  state ;  it  is  that  infinite  something  which  is  done 
for  us  in  God,  with  God,  by  God ;  it  is  the  fontal  spring  of  the 
entire  process  of  our  salvation.  Thus  then  we  know  that  God 
is  for  us. 

Verse  34.  "  Who  is  he  that  condemneth  f  It  is  Christ  that  died^ 
yea  rather^  that  is  risen  again,  who  is  even  at  the  rigid  hand  of 
Gody  who  also  maketh  intercession  for  us,^^  Yes,  the  foundation 
of  all  our  comfort,  all  our  hope,  is  in  that  ^^yea  rather,  who  is 
risen  again^^ — the  resurrection  life.  The  Apostle  was  very  con- 
fident here,  ''Christ,  as  our  Samson,  carried  away  the  gates  of 
death."  Hence  by  His  official  dignity  the  Son  of  God  has  all 
judgment  committed  to  Him;  Z^  condemns, — that  is.  He  has 
prevented  all  condemnation  by  His  death, — His  death  has 
"'*de  expiation  for  the  sins  of  believers,  and  we  know  it  by 
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His  resurrection.  If  God  justifies  and  Christ  condemns,  when 
these  give  peace,  who  then  can  make  trouble?  ^^Sitting  at  the 
right  hand  of  Gody^ — it  is  a  phrase  descriptive  of  participation 
in  government  Among  the  ancients,  persons  who  were  to 
receive  honour  were  usually  seated  at  the  king's  right  hand ; 
the  expression  is  idiomatic,  but  we  apprehend  pretty  distinctly 
its  meaning,  therefore  we  sing, 

•'Exalted  at  His  Father's  side. 
Sits  our  victorious  Lord ; 
To  heaven,  or  hell,  His  hands  divide 
The  vengeance  or  reward." 

Verse  35.  "  Who  shall  separate  us  from  the  love  of  Christ, 
shall  tribulation^  or  distress ^  or  persecution^  or  famine,  or  naked- 
ness, or  peril,  or  sword  V^  Not,  as  some  have  expounded  it,  who 
shall  separate  us  from  our  love  to  Christ?  but  Christ's  love  to 
us.  Who  ?  A  moment  since,  he  spoke  of  persons,  and  now  he 
speaks  of  what  may  be  called  things.  No  things,  ht)wever 
bitter,  can  quite  extinguish  the  sweetness  of  God's  love. 
Elnathan  Parr  says,  "Shall  tribulation,  distress,  persecution? 
No;  they  are  blessed  which  endure  these  things.  Shall 
famine  ?  He  who  feeds  on  Christ,  cannot  perish  for  hunger. 
Shall  nakedness?  Christ's  righteousness  is  my  clothing;  I 
shall  willingly  follow  Him,  even  naked,  who,  when  He  was 
clothed  with  infinite  glory  as  with  a  garment,  was  content  to  be 
bom  naked,  and  to  be  stripped  on  the  Cross  for  my  sake. 
Shall  peril?  I  know  the  hardest.  Shall  the  sword ?  Christ 
is  to  me  in  life  and  death  advantage;  when  the  tyrant  shall 
take  off  my  head,  my  soul  shall  fly  out  unto  Christ"  And 
all  this  is  grounded  upon  the  immutability  of  God's  love. 

Verse  ^6.  *^As  it  is  written,  For  Thy  sake  we  are  killed  all  the 
day  long;  we  are  accounted  cu  sheep  for  the  slaughter!*  It  is 
written  in  Psalm  xliv.  People  of  old  then  were  examples  or  types 
of  believers ;  the  saints  of  old  endured  tribulation  unto  death, 
yet  they  were  not  separated  from  the  love  of  God,  neither  shall 
we  be.  Behold,  said  the  Saviour,  *^  I  send  you  forth  as  sheep 
in  the  midst  of  wolves,^*  so  savage  is  the  cruelty  exercised 
towards  the  holy  by  wicked  men.      The  book  of  martyrs  is  an 
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immense  and  an  awfiil  book,  extending  through  many  ages 
and  over  many  nations ;  but  that  is  a  good  old  saying,  *'It  is 
not  the  punishment  but  the  cause  which  makes  the  martyr;*' 
and  it  has  been  said  by  Augustine, ''  David  prays  not, '  Judge 
my  punishment/  but,  ^jw^€  my  cause^  O LordJ  ' Blessed artihi 
persecuted  for ^^hteousnes^  sake.**  ^^ Killed  all  the  day  lang;^ 
yes,  how  many  may  say,  "  I  die  daily ;"  and  indeed  all  the  crossr 
bearing  of  the  believer  should  be  taken  up  as,  the  Apostle  says, 
** filling  up  the  sufferings  of  Christ  in  the  fleshy*  aldiough  the 
reference  of  the  Apostle  no  doubt  is  to  that  ecstasy  of  perseco- 
tion  which  has  come  upon  the  Church  from  time  to  time,  and  in 
which  the  saints  have  been  really  led  as  sheep  to  the  slaughter. 
What  stories,  incredible  in  their  horror  and  their  cruelty !  And 
have  not  all  these  things  power  to  separate  from  Christ  ? 

Verse  37.  "A^^,  in  ail  these  things  we^  are  more  than  am- 
guerors  through  Him  that  loved  us."  "  We  are  more  than 
conquerors  ^^-^oxA  of  Paul's  splendid  expressions,  bold  and 
elliptical  We  gather  strength  by  the  tortures  of  opposition,  we 
conquer  in  being  conquered;  ^^we are  more  than  conquerors^!* 
for  before  we  commence  the  conflict  it  is  decided,  ^^  through 
Him  that  loved  us,**  a  sweet  expression — 

"  He  that  hath  loved  us  bears  as  through. 
And  makes  us  more  than  conquerors  too." 

Verses  38,  39.  ^^For  I  am  persuaded^  that  neither  deaths  nor 
life^  nor  angels,  nor  principalities,  nor  powers,  nor  things  present, 
nor  things  to  come,  nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor  any  other  creature, 
shall  be  able  to  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God,  which  is  in 
Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.^  The  whole  of  this  passage  is  a  piece 
of  wonderful  and  beautiful  eloquence,  and  reminds  us  of 
Augustine's  wish  to  have  heard  Paul  preach;  he  seems  to 
glance  back  to  those  words  and  arguments  he  utteied  some 
time  since  concerning  the  temporal  creation.  We  have  seen 
how  in  previous  passages  he  has  shown  the  believer's  safety  as 
in  reference  to  persons,  and  that  he  will  be  victorious  over 
things ;  and  now  he  deals  with  those  even  more  abstract  ideas. 
Persuaded,  his  mind  has  ever  been  borne  up  and  aloft  as  into 
that  condition  when  he  saw  the  unutterable  sights  and  heaid 
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the  sounds  not  lawful  for  man  to  utter.  An  infinite  persuasion 
bears  him  aloft ;  as  if  through  ten  gates  he  passes;  hard  indeed 
is  it  to  conceive  that  hfe  should  separate  from  God,  and  yet  it 
may  where  it  is  enfolded  by  the  love  which  despairs  rather  than 
aspires^  which  leads  down«  But  death  cannot  separate ;  how 
often  the  thought  was  upon  his  mind,  the  desire  to  be  dissolved 
and  to  be  with  Christ  I  Angels^  all  those  superior  although 
subordinate  intelligences,  evil  and  good,  the  archons  of  the 
spiritual  world,  and  with  these  the  principalities  and  the 
powers — some  by  these  supposing  the  Apostle  means  civil 
magistrates,  which  is  not  at  all  Hkely ;  rather,  as  the  very  terms 
u^ply^  Jewish  orders  of  angels,  but  most  likely  the  evil  angels, 
those  of  whom  he  speaks  in  Ephesians  as  in  contest  and  conflict 
with  us,  the  spiritual  wickedness  standing  in  high  places — these 
shall  not  separate  the  saint  from  his  Saviour.  And  ''  things 
present  and  things  to  come^^  referring  of  course  to  the  troubles 
investing  the  lot,  the  troubles  of  the  day,  or  the  troubles  which 
throw  their  shadows  forward  from  the  future,  and  with  these 
''  he^hi  and  d^thJ*  Origen  says,  "  Evil  spirits  in  the  air  and 
Hades  '^  Ambrose  says,  "  neither  high  nor  haughty  specula- 
tions, nor  any  deep  sins  ";  Augustine  says,  "idle  curiosity  about 
things  above  us,  and  below  us ;''  Melancthon  says,  ''  heretical 
speculations  of  the  learned  and  gross  superstitions  of  the  vulgar ''; 
and  so  others^  as  quoted  by  Moses  Stuart,  ''  honour  and  dis- 
honour, high  place  and  low  place.''  These  ideas  may  all  enter 
into  the  sentiment  of  the  Apostle — ^in  &ct  neither  heaven  nor 
hell,  neither  the  world  above  nor  the  world  below — in  fact  the 
universe  itself,  and  all  that  it  contains  or  can  represent,  cannot 
separate  from  the  love  of  Christ  who  died  for  the  souL  *^Nor 
any  other  creature  "—everything  below  Deity  itself;  this  is  the 
anchor  sure  and  steadfast  which  enters  into  that  within  the  veil. 
In  this  connexion  the  words  of  Hooker  have  been  quoted,  and 
may  again  be  appropriated  here  :  "  And  then  blessed  for  ever 
and  ever  be  that  mother's  child,  whose  faith  hath  made  him 
the  child  of  God.  The  earth  may  shake,  the  pillars  of  the 
world  may  tremble  under  us,  the  countenance  of  the  heavens  may 
be  appalled,  the  sun  may  lose  his  light,  the  moon  her  beauty,  the 
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stars  their  gloiy ;  but  concerning  the  man  that  tnisteth  in  God, 
if  the  fire  have  proclaimed  itself  unable  as  much  as  to  singe  a 
hair  of  his  head,  if  lions, — ^beasts  ravenous  by  nature  and  keen 
with  hunger, — ^being  set  to  devour,  have,  as  it  were,  religiously 
adored  the  very  flesh  of  the  faithfiil  man,  what  is  there  in  the 
world  that  shall  change  his  heart,  overthrow  his  faith,  alter  his 
affection  towards  God,  or  the  affection  of  God  to  him?  I 
have  a  Shepherd  full  of  kindness,  full  of  care,  and  full  of  power ; 
unto  Him  I  commit  myself;  His  own  finger  hath  engraven  this 
sentence  on  the  tables  of  my  heart  *  Satan  hath  desired  to 
winnow  thee  as  wheat,  but  I  have  prayed  that,  thy  faith  fail  not  \ 
therefore  the  assurance  of  my  hope  I  will  labour  to  keep  as  a 
jewel  unto  the  end,  and  by  labour,  through  the  gracious  media- 
tion of  His  prayer,  I  shall  keep  it" 

Thus  closes  this  glorious  and  comprehensive  chapter.  It 
begins  with,  "iV^  condemnation;^^  it  closes  with,  ^^WhoandwluU 
shall  separate,^  who  shall  accuse,  who  shall  condemn,  who 
shall  separate?  so  it  runs  through  a  wonderful  strain  of 
reflection.  It  is  a  chapter  of  inexhaustible  lights,  and  comforts, 
and  truths;  it  is  diflicult  to  find  the  point  of  nature  or  of 
grace  which  is  not  touched  upon,  and  which,  being  touched,  is 
not  in  some  measure  elucidated  in  this  chapter.  But  what  a 
difference  again,  we  remark,  between  this  state,  which  we  have 
just  seen  as  the  ecstasy  of  the  Apostle,  and  that  in  which  he 
exclaims,  "  O  wretched  man  that  I  ami  who  shall  deliver  me 
from  this  body  of  death  V*  Even  then  he  exclaims,  I  thank  God 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord/'  and  now  he  has  unfolded  the 
law  of  all  this  so  clearly,  that  we,  as  at  the  close  of  a  grand  and 
triumphant  delivery,  may  exclaim,  ^Thanhs  be  unto  God  wh» 
giveth  us  the  victory ,  through  our  Lord^  Jesus  Christr  It  is  not 
at  all  inappropriate,  uniting  the  first  sentiment  in  the  ch^ter 
with  the  last,  to  quote  here  a  hynm  which  probably  has  been 
seen  by  few  of  our  readers  : — 

"  Thcris  no  condemnation  " — Oh,  thrice  blessed  word! 
I  live  in  the  life  of  my  crucified  Lord  : 
He  lives  and  I  live,  for  my  Saviour  hath  died* 
And  a  new  immortality  flows  from  His  side. 
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It  Tjoas  all  condemnaiion :  my  sorrow  and  sin. 
My  darkness  and  death  were  all  working  within ; 
My  burden  was  heavy,  I  could  not  arise 
To  the  hope  of  a  life  in  the  infinite  skies. 

It  £r  all  condemtuUion^  this  being  of  breath. 
This  life  full  of  labour  and  anguish  and  death  ; 
No  life  b  essential,  and  all  things  decay. 
And  love  in  its  anguish  but  hasteth  away. 

But  now  from  the  terrors  of  guilt  I  am  fi«e, 
And  "  no  concUmnaHan  *'  can  darken  o'er  me ; 
"  I  will  greatly  rejoice  "  in  the  life  of  my  Lord, 
And  abundandy  joyful  I  rest  on  His  word. 

"  Theris  no  comUmnation"  though  nature  may  groan, 
I  anchor  my  hopes  on  His  cross  and  His  throne ; 
And  when  death  shall  assail  me,  on  death  shall  look  down. 
The  cross  which  He  bore  shall  ensure  me  my  crown. 

Through  ages  eternal  this  triumph  shall  ring  : 
I  was  dead,  but  I  live  in  the  life  of  my  King ; 
In  the  robes  He  has  given  I  too  shall  arise, 
And  with  '*  no  condannoHon  "  inherit  the  prize. 


€tfXsi  iHutftratelr  \xq  l3nt(^ote>  imfliient>  anH 

No.  23.  The  Dance  at  Moscow, 
"A  time  to  dance ;  a  time  to  die.''— Eccles.  iii.  2,  4. 

During  the  occupancy  of  the  city  of  Moscow  by  the  French 
anny,  a  party  of  officers  and  soldiers  determined  to  have 
a  military  levee,  and  for  this  purpose  chose  the  deserted  palace 
of  a  nobleman,  in  the  vault  of  which  a  large  quantity  of  pow- 
der had  been  deposited.  That  night  the  city  was  set  on  fire. 
As  the  Sim  went  down,  they  began  to  assemble.  The  females 
who  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  French  forces  were  decorated 
for  the  occasion.     The  gayest  and  noblest  of  the  army  were 
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there,  and  merriment  reigned  over  the  crowd.  During  the 
dance  the  fire  rapidly  approached  them ;  they  saw  it  coming, 
but  felt  no  fear.  At  length  the  building  next  to  the  one  which 
they  occupied  was  on  fire.  Coming  to  the  windows,  they 
gazed  upon  the  pillars  of  fire  which  swept  upon  their  fortress, 
and  then  returned  to  their  amusement  Again  and  again  they 
left  their  pleasure  to  watch  the  progress  iA  the  flames.  At 
length  the  dance  ceased,  and  the  necessity  of  leaving  the  scene 
of  merriment  became  apparent  to  alL  They  are  enveloped  in 
a  flood  of  fire.  At  length  the  fire  communicating  to  their  own 
building,  caused  them  to  prepare  for  flight,  when  a  brave  young 
ofiicer,  named  Camot,  waved  his  jewelled  hand  above  his 
head,  and  exclaimed :  ''One  dance  more,  and  defiance  to  the 
flame  !**  AU  caught  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  and  ''one 
dance  more,  and  defiance  to  the  flame*'  burst  fit)m  the  lips  of 
alL  The  dance  commenced;  louder  and  louder  grew  the 
sound  of  music,  and  faster  and  foster  fell  the  pattering  foot- 
steps of  dancing  men  and  women,  when  suddenly  they  heard 
a  cry,  "The  fire  has  reached  the  magazine,  fly!  fly !  for  life  P 
One  moment  they  stood,  transfixed  with  horror ;  they  did  not 
know  the  magazine  was  there,  and  ere  they  recovered  from 
their  stupor,  the  vault  exploded ;  the  building  was  shattered  to 
pieces,  and  the  dancers  were  hurled  into  eternity. 

Thus  will  it  be  in  the  last  days.  Men  will  be  as  careless  as 
were  those  ill-fated  revellers.  Methinks  the  hour  has  come,  and 
I  stand  upon  an  eminence  fix)m  which  I  behold  the  vices  and 
the  amusements  of  earth.  I  warn  them,  and  tell  them  that  in 
such  an  hour  as  they  think  not  the  Son  of  man  cometh.  With 
jeering  laugh  they  ask,  "  Where  is  the  promise  of  His  coming?" 
I  bid  them  prepare  to  meet  their  God.  They  reply,  "  Plea- 
sure is  our  god."  I  tell  them  of  the  awfiil  Judgment,  a  miser- 
able eternity;  and  dying,  "Priestcraft !"  they  again  engage  in 
the  noisy  revel. 
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No.  34.    Bread  Cast  upon  the  Waters, 

"  Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters :  for  thou  shalt  find  it  after  many  days.  ** 
— ECCLES.  xi.  i< 

I  WAS  standing  by  the  side  of  my  mother  under  the  spacious 
porch  of  Dr.  Beattie's  church,  Glasgow,  awaiting  the  hour  for 
afternoon  service,  when  I  observed  two  yoimg  men  turn  a  cor- 
ner and  walk  toward  the  church.  They  were  dressed  in  their 
working-clothes,  imshaven  and  dirty,  and  slightly  intoxicated. 
As  they  passed  the  church  door  they  assumed  a  swaggering, 
irreverent  gait,  laughed,  and  finally  commenced  singing  a  pro- 
fane song.  My  mother  turned  to  me  and  said,  '^  Follow  these 
two  men,  and  invite  them  to  a  seat  in  our  pew." 

I  soon  overtook  them,  and  delivered  my  mother's  message. 
One  laughed  scornfully,  and  began  to  swear;  the  other  paused 
and  pondered ;  he  was  evidently  struck  with  the  nature  of  the 
invitation.  His  companion  again  swore,  and  was  about  to 
drag  him  away.  But  he  still  paused.  I  repeated  the  invitation, 
and  in  a  few  seconds  he  looked  in  my  face  and  said,  "  When  I 
was  a  boy  like  you,  I  went  to  church  every  Sunday.  I  have 
not  been  inside  of  a  church  for  three  years.  /  daritfeel  right, 
I  believe  I  will  go  with  you."  I  seized  his  hand,  and  led  him 
back  to  the  house  of  God  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  and 
oaths  of  his  companion.  A  most  excellent  sermon  was 
preached  from  Ecclesiastes  xi.  1.  The  young  man  was  atten- 
tive, but  seemed  abashed  and  downcast 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  service  my  mother  kindly  said  to 
him,  ''  Have  you  a  Bible,  young  man?"  '^  No,  ma'am ;  but  I 
can  get  one,"  was  his  reply.  "  You  can  read,  of  course  ?  "  said 
she.  "  Yes,  ma'am."  "  Well,  take  my  son's  Bible  till  you  pro- 
cure one  of  your  own,  and  come  to  meeting  again  next  Lord's 
day.  I  shall  always  be  happy  to  accommodate  you  with  a 
seat" 

He  put  the  Bible  in  his  pocket  and  hurried  away.  At 
family  worship  that  evening  my  mother  prayed  fervently  for  the 
conversion  of  that  young  man. 

Next  Sunday  came,  and  the  next,  but  the  stranger  did  not 
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appear.  My  mother  frequently  spoke  of  him,  and  appeared 
grieved  at  his  absence.  He  had  doubtless  been  the  subject  of 
her  closet  devotions.  On  the  third  Sabbath  morning,  while 
the  congregation  were  singing  the  first  Psalm,  the  young  man 
again  entered  our  pew.  He  was  now  dressed  genteelly,  and 
appeared  thin  and  pale,  as  if  from  recent  sickness.  Imme- 
diately after  the  benediction  the  stranger  laid  my  Bible  on  the 
desk  and  left  the  house  without  giving  my  mother  an  oppor- 
txmity  she  much  desired  of  conversing  with  him.  On  one  of 
the  blank  leaves  of  the  Bible  we  found  some  writing  in  pencil, 
signed  ''W.  C."  He  asked  to  be  remembered  in  my  mother's 
prayers. 

Years  rolled  on ;  my  mother  passed  to  her  heavenly  rest ;  I 
grew  up  to  manhood,  and  the  stranger  was  forgotten. 

In  the  Autumn  of  i8 — ^  the  ship  St,  George^  of  which  I  was 
the  medical  officer,  anchored  in  Table  Bay. 

Next  day  being  Sabbath,  I  attended  morning  service  at  the 
Wesleyan  chapel  At  the  conclusion  of  worship,  a  gentleman 
seated  behind  me  asked  to  look  at  my  Bible.  In  a  few  mi- 
nutes he  returned  it,  and  I  walked  into  the  street  I  had 
arranged  to  dine  at  The  George,  and  was  mounting  the  steps 
in  front  of  that  hotel,  when  the  gentleman  who  had  examined 
my  Bible  laid  his  hand  on  my  shoulder  and  begged  to  have  a 
few  minutes'  conversation.  We  were  shown  into  a  private 
apartment  As  soon  as  we  were  seated,  he  examined  my 
countenance  with  great  attention,  and  then  began  to  sob ;  tears 
rolled  down  his  cheeks ;  he  was  evidently  labouring  under  some 
intense  emotion.  He  asked  me  several  questions, — my  name, 
age,  occupation,  birthplace,  etc.  He  then  inquired  if  I  had 
not,  when  a  boy,  many  years  ago,  invited  a  drunken  Sabbath- 
breaker  to  a  seat  in  Dr.  Beattie's  church.  I  was  astonished — 
the  subject  of  my  mother's  anxiety  and  prayers  was  before  me. 
Mutual  explanations  and  congratulations  followed,  after  which 
Mr.  C.  gave  me  a  short  history  of  his  life. 

He  was  bom  in  the  town  of  Leeds,  of  highly  respectable 
nd  religious  parents,  who  gave  him  a  good  education,  and 

led  him  up  in  the  way  of  righteousness.     When  about 
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fifteen  years  of  age  his  father  died,  and  his  mother's  straitened 
circumstances  obliged  her  to  take  him  from  school  and  put 
him  to  learn  a  trade.  In  his  new  situation  he  imbibed  all 
manner  of  evil,  became  incorrigibly  vicious,  and  broke  his 
mother's  heart.  Freed  now  from  all  parental  restraint,  he  left 
his  employers  and  travelled  to  Scotland.  In  the  city  of  Glasgow 
he  had  lived  and  sinned  for  two  years,  when  he  was  arrested 
in  his  career  through  my  mother's  instrumentality.  On  the 
first  Sabbath  of  our  strange  interview,  he  confessed  that  after 
he  left  church  he  was  seized  with  pangs  of  unutterable  remorse. 
The  sight  of  a  mother  and  a  son  worshipping  God  together  re- 
called the  happy  days  of  his  own  boyhood,  when  he  went  to 
church  and  Sunday-school,  and  when  he  also  had  a  mother — 
a  mother  whose  latter  days  he  had  imbittered,  and  whose  grey 
hairs  he  had  brought  with  sorrow  to  the  grave.  His  mental 
suffering  threw  him  on  a  bed  of  sickness,  from  which  he  arose 
a  changed  man.  He  returned  to  England,  cast  himself  at  the 
feet  of  his  maternal  uncle,  and  asked  and  obtained  forgiveness. 
With  his  uncle's  consent  he  studied  for  the  ministry,  and  on 
being  ordained  he  entered  the  missionary  field,  and  had  been 
labouring  for  several  years  in  Southern  Africa. 

"  The  moment  I  saw  your  Bible  this  morning,"  he  said,  "  I 
recognised  it  And  now  do  you  know  who  was  my  companion 
on  the  memorable  Sabbath  you  invited  me  to  church  ?  He 
was  the  notorious  Jack  Hill,  who  was  hanged  about  a  year 
afterward  for  highway  robbery.  I  was  dragged  from  the  very 
brink  of  infamy  and  destruction,  and  saved  as  a  brand  from  the 
burning.  You  remember  Dr.  Beattie's  text  on  the  day  of  my 
salvation—'  Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters :  for  thou  shalt  find 
it  after  many  days.' " 


No.  2$.     Sow  Beside  all  Waters, 
"  Blessed  are  ye  that  sow  beside  all  waters.'' — Isa.  xxxiL  20. 

''  Good  morning.  Parson  Hubbard.     I  called  to  bring  a  little 
bill  which  I  have  against  you.     If  it's  convenient,  I  should 
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like  to  have  you  settle  it,  as  I  am  going  out  of  town  to- 


morrow." 


The  minister  looked  as  if  a  blow  had  stmck  him.  He  knew 
what  Daniel  Clark's  bill  was  for.  As  a  builder  the  man  bad 
been  employed  to  lay  the  brickwork  in  Mrs.  Hubbard's  grave. 
It  had  hurt  the  feelings  of  the  mourning  husband  that  so 
wicked  a  man  had  been  engaged  to  do  it.  But  he  had  been 
assured  by  his  deacons  that  Daniel  Clark  was  a  good  workman, 
and  that  no  one  else  could  be  found  to  perf<mn  die  labour  in 
season.  Mr.  Hubbard  had  hoped  that  he  should  not  see  the 
man  himself,  and  for  that  purpose  had  requested  his  friend 
Deacon  Ward  to  settle  with  him.  But  the  deacon  being  absent 
when  Mr.  Clark  happened  to  want  the  money,  the  latter  went 
directly  to  the  minister. 

Mr.  Hubbard  knew  the  man  as  abold  transgressor  \  and  was 
loth  to  connect  him  with  any  ministrations  to  his  lamented 
dead.  But  Dan  Clark  had  no  soft  scruples,  and  inunediately 
tendered  the  bill  of  which  he  had  spoken. 

''It  is  two  dollars,  I  believe,"  said  the  minister,  with- 
out opening  the  paper ;  "  here  is  your  money,  Mr.  Clark." 

''  Yes ;  thank  you,"  replied  the  mason,  as  the  amount  was 
laid  in  his  hand.  ''You  see,  Parson,"  he  added,  apologetically, 
"  I  shouldn't  have  called  for  the  money  so  soon,  only  I  am 
going  away,  and  may  be  gone  a  year  or  two.  And  I  didn't 
know  as  I  should  find  you  here  when  I  came  back;  ministers 
don't  always  stay  in  one  place,  you  know." 

A  serious  thought  flashed  upon  Mr.  Hubbard — a  thought 
which  conquered  his  repulsion  to  Daniel  Clark,  and  warmed 
his  heart  to  duty  toward  him.  He  spoke  quickly  and  earn- 
estly. 

"  You  did  right,  Mr.  Clark,  to  bring  your  bilL  Your  work 
was  well  done,  I  am  told ;  and  I  thank  you  for  it  If  you  are 
going  away,  I  may  never  see  you  again,  as  you  truly  intimated. 
But  I  caimot  let  you  go  without  a  word  of  counsel  For  though 
you  are  not  one  of  my  parishioners,  you  are  at  least  a  fellow- 
townsman,  and — " 

"O  Parson,  don't  preach  me  a  sermon,"  interrupted  the 
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godless  man.    *'  I  haven't  heard  one  ih  thirteen  years,  and  I'm 
in  too  much  of  a  hurry  now.'* 

"  I  will  not  bore  you,  neighbour ;  I  only  want  to  ask  you 
two  questions.     If  there  is  no  change  in  your  heart  and  life  till 
some  fellow-man  performs  for  you  what  you  have  done  for  my  '' 
departed  one,  what  will  become  of  you  ?    If  a  change  is  need- 
ful, when  will  you  begin  to  make  it  ?" 

^  Those  are  pretty  hard  questions,  Parson ;  guess  you  don't 
expect  me  to  answer  'em,  thougL" 

"  No,  Mr.  Clark,  but  I  do  beg  you  to  think  of  them." 

^'  Well,  I  can't  promise  \  but  thank'ee  any  way,  and  good- 
bye." 

**  Good-bye,  Mr.  Clark."    And  so  the  mason  went  his  way. 

Two  years  passed,  and  Mr.  Hubbard  sat  in  his  study,  plan- 
ning a  sermon  for  the  tenth  anniversary  of  his  settlement  at 
Rockyville.  He  was  feeling  a  little  despondent  over  the  re- 
trospection of  his  ministry  there.  Much  good  seed  had  been 
sown,  but  it  had  not  sprung  up  as  he  hoped  to  see  it 
Especially  was  this  the  case  with  the  openly  wicked.  '^  They 
will  not  hear  the  truth,"  said  the  pastor  to  himself;  ^  and  since 
Daniel  Clark  told  them  of  my  talk  to  him,  they  keep  out  of 
speaking  distance.    I  can  only  pray  for  them." 

The  hurried  ringing  of  the  door-bell  roused  the  good  man 
from  his  reverie.  Deacon  Ward  wished  to  see  the  pastor.  "  I 
know  you  are  engaged  to-night,  Mr.  Hubbard,  and  I  never  like 
to  interrupt  you.  But  a  sick  man  wants  a  visit  from  you,  and 
I  come  at  his  request." 
Who  is  it.  Deacon?" 

It  is  poor  Dan  Clark,  who  went  ofif  to  the  West  two  years 
ago.  He  was  coming  home  on  the  cars,  and  got  hurt  a  few 
miles  from  here.  It  is  said  his  back  is  broken.  They  have 
brought  him  to  his  old  mother,  and  he  isn't  expected  to  live. 
He  wants  you  to  come  to  him." 

"Poor  fellow!"  thought  the  minister,  as  he  recalled  their 
parting  interview ;  "he  would  not  promise  to  consider  his  latter 
end,  and  now  it  is  doubtless  too  late.  I  am  thankful  that  I 
did  my  duty  by  him  then.     Had  I  suffered  him  to  leave  rae  un- 
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warned,  how  could  I  face  his  dying  bed  ?  God  keep  me  from 
being  stained  with  the  blood  of  souls  V*  And  in  solemn  silence 
he  departed  on  his  sad  errand. 

He  was  tearfully  welcomed  by  the  aged  mother,  and  con- 
ducted at  once  to  the  bedside  of  her  son.  But  no  sudi 
mournful  scene  as  he  had  foreboded  met  the  pastor's  eye.  The 
sufferer's  look  was  eager,  but  not  desponding;  and  as  he 
grasped  the  minister's  hand,  he  said, — 

''  Thank  you,  thank  you ;  I  wanted  to  see  you  so  mudL 
Those  two  questions,"  he  continued  to  say,  *'  those  two  ques- 
tions saved  me.    You  remember  them?" 

The  pastor  nodded,  too  much  affected  for  speech. 

"  I  tiiought  of  them  often ;  I  could  not  forget  them.  I 
would  not  answer  them  to  you;  but  I  had  to  give  an  answer  to 
my  own  conscience,  and  it  condemned  me.  That  ^needful 
change,'  when  should  I  begin  it?  *  Now  or  never,'  was  the 
reply  of  my  inward  monitor.  Ah,  how  true  it  has  proved ! 
God  helped  me  to  turn  to  Him  while  there  was  hope.  I  was 
coming  home  to  tell  my  comrades  in  sin — to  tell  my  dear  old 
mother — that  Dan  Clark  had  found  a  Saviour,  and  to  live 
before  them  and  heaven  a  different  life." 

''  But  he  has  only  come  to  die,"  said  the  aged  mother,  sob- 
bing ; ''  and  now  he  can't  do  any  good  if  he  would." 

"  God  be  thanked,"  said  the  pastor,  ''  that  for  him  to  die 
will,  as  we  trust,  be  gaia  That  it  was  in  his  heart  to  live  for 
Christ  is  welL  God  will  accept  the  intention ;  and  he  may, 
perhaps,  do  more  by  his  death  than  you  think.  With  Him  all 
things  are  possible." 

It  pleased  the  Lord  to  fulfil  the  pastor's  hopes.  The  dying 
man  lingered  many  days ;  and,' as  his  old  companions  gathered 
round  him  at  his  request,  the  Holy  Spirit  made  his  words 
persuasive  to  many  a  sinful  heart  In  their  presence  he  was 
baptized  into  the  name  of  "  the  sacred  Three  in  One ;"  the 
pastor  having  replied  to  his  request  in  the  language  of  Holy 
Writ,  "  If  thou  believest  with  all  thine  heart,  thou  mayst"  So 
Daniel  Clark  received  the  seal  of  his  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  the 
Son  of  God ;  and  when  Mr.  Hubbard  closed  the  eyes  of  the 
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dead,  he  resolved  henceforth,  God  helping,  to  "sow  beside  all 
waters." 


No.  26.  Refined  by  Affliction. 

"Behold,  I  have  refined  thee,  hut  not  with  silver ;  I  have  chosen  thee  in 
the  furnace  of  affliction." — ISA.  xlviii.  10. 

.Dr.  John  Brown,  the  distinguished  surgeon  of  Edinburgh, 
narrates  some  very  touching  particulars  in  regard  to  the  death 
of  his  mother,  and  the  effect  it  produced  on  his  father. 

On  the  morning  of  May  28,  1816,  says  he,  when  I  was  in 
my  sixth  year,  my  eldest  sister,  Janet,  and  I  were  sleeping  in 
the  kitchen  bed,  with  Tibbie  Meek,  our  only  servant  We 
were  all  three  awakened  by  a  cry  of  pain — sharp,  insufferable, 
as  of  one  stung.  Years  after,  we  two  confided  to  each  other, 
sitting  by  the  barn-side,  that  we  diought  that  great  cry  which 
arose  at  midnight  in  Egypt  must  have  been  like  it  We  all 
knew  whose  voice  it  was,  and  in  our  night-clothes  we  ran  into 
the  passage,  and  into  the  little  parlour  to  the  left  hand,  in 
which  was  a  closet  bed.  We  found  my  father  standing  before 
us  erect,  his  hands  clenched  in  his  black  hair,  his  eyes  full 
of  misery  and  amazement,  his  face  white  as  that  of  the 
dead.  Taking  his  hands  from  his  head,  he  said  slowly  and 
gently,  "Let  us  give  thanks,"  and  turned  to  a  little  sofa 
in  the  room.  There  lay  our  mother,  dead.  She  had  long 
been  ailing.     .     .     . 

Father's  love  for  my  mother  had  been  tender,  constant,  and 
intense ;  and  when  the  blow  fell,  the  wheels  of  life  in  him  were 
for  a  moment  stopped,  and  then  reversed  in  action.  It  is 
wonderful  the  change  it  made.  He  went  from  the  burial  and 
preached  subsequently  her  funeral  sermon ;  every  one  in  the 
church  in  tears,  himself  outwardly  unmoved.  But  firom  that 
time  dated  an  entire,  though  always  deepening,  alteration  in  his 
manner  of  preaching,  because  an  entire  change  in  his  way  of 
dealing  with  God's  Word.  Not  that  his  abiding  religious  \dews 
and  convictions  were  then  originated  or  even  altered — he  not 
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only  from  a  child  knew  the  Holy  Scriptures,  but  was  wise  unto 
salvation;  but  it  strengthened  and  clarified,  quickened,  and 
I  gave  permanent  direction  to  his  sense  of  God  as  revealed  in 
His  word.  He  took,  as  it  were,  to  subsoil  ploughing :  he  got 
a  new  and  adamantine  point  to  the  instrument  with  which  he 
bored ;  and  with  a  fresh  power,  with  his  whole  might,  he  sunk 
it  right  into  the  living  rock,  to  the  virgin  gold.  His  entire 
nature  had  got  a  shock,  and  his  blood  was  drawn  inward,  his 
surface  was  chiUed ;  but  fuel  was  heaped  all  the  more  on  the 
inner  fires,  and  his  zeal  burned  with  a  new  ardour.  Indeed, 
had  he  not  found  an  outlet  for  his  pent-up  energy,  his  brain 
must  have  given  way,  and  his  faculties  either  consumed  them- 
selves in  wild,  wasteful  splendour  and  combustion,  or  dwindled 
into  lethargy. 

What  we  lost,  the  congregation  and  the  world  gained*    He 
gave  himself  wholly  to  the  work  of  saving  souls.     From  being 
/elegant,  rhetorical,  and  ambitious,  he  became  concentrated, 
^  uigent,  moving — ^being  himself  moved — ^keen,  searching,  un- 
swerving, authoritative. 

This  incident  is  related  of  his  altered  matter  and  manner  of 
preaching :  He  had  been  preaching,  when  very  young,  at  a 
place  called  Galashiels,  and  one  woman  said  to  her  neighbour, 
"  What  do  you  think  of  the  young  man's  talk  ? "  "  Oh,"  was 
the  reply,  "it's  pretty  much — ^all  pretty  flowers — ^no  more;** 
neither  relishing  nor  appreciating  his  fine  sentiments  and 
figures.  After  his  wife's  death,  Mr.  Brown  preached  in  the 
same  place,  and  the  same  woman,  running  to  her  firiend,  said, 
*  Ifs  d  gowd  (aUgold)-^  gqwd  now  1 " 


No.  27.     The  Way  to  Destruction. 

'*  Wide  is  the  gate,  and  broad  is  the  way,  that  leadeth  to  destrectioii,  and 
many  there  be  which  go  in  thereat." — Matt.  vii.  13. 

We  recollect  to  have  read  a  wild  dream  bearing  this  title. 
It  was  by  a  dissipated  poet,  who  at  his  own  request  was  i«- 
prisonedy  that  he  might  not  touch  the  cup  of  ruin. 
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He  found  himself  in  a  carriage  of  glass,  on  rails  of  the  same 
transparent  material  The  motion  was  easy  and  musical,  and 
the  passengers  around  him  were  gay.  Suddenly  his  eye  caught 
the  glimpse  of  a  dead  body  with  its  face  upturned  by  the  side 
of  the  way ;  then  another,  and  still  another,  stained  with  blood 
and  ghastly,  receded  rapidly  as  the  train  flew  onward. 

With  an  exclamation  of  horror,  he  inquired  what  the  terrible 
spectacle  meant  A  passenger  replied,  with  a  loud  laugh  of 
merriment,  that  at  the  terminus  was  a  precipice,  over  whose 
edge  the  train  was  dashed,  to  make  way  for  another; 
and  the  bodies  were  laid  along  the  road,  to  apprise  the  tra- 
veUers  of  their  own  fate  if  they  went  on  to  the  end  of  the 
pleasant  journey;  and  whispered  with  awful  emphasis,  ^^TTiis  >l 
is  the  railroad  of  habits  The  dreamer,  notwithstanding  this 
warning  reverie,  went  over  the  edge  of  ruin,  and  filled  a  drunk- 
ard's grave. 

But  besides  the  fearful  illustration  the  vision  affords  of  the 
sorcery  and  devastation  of  intemperance,  how  forcible  the 
application  to  general  impenitence/  The  sinner  glides  along 
past  graves,  the  lifted  Cross,  and  through  an  atmosphere  of 
prayer,  on  the  smooth  and  seductive  course  of  habit,  neglecting 
the  great  salvation,  hoping  the  charm  will  be  broken,  the 
brakes  applied,  and  his  soul  saved.  But  he  sees  not,  feels  not, 
the  velocity  and  momentum  of  his  course  till  the  verge  of 
probation  is  reached :  then  a  shriek  comes  back,  at  least  to  the 
ear  of  faith,  and  he  is  gone, 

**  His  honoois  in  a  dream  are  lost, 
And  he  awakes  in  hell." 
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Active    Obedience   to    the    Will   of  God. 
"  Teach  me  to  do  Thy  will."--Ps.  cxliii  la 

Three  states  of  feeling  are  exhibited  in  David's  need  of 
Divine  instruction  and  help  in  the  fulfihnent  of  God's  wilL 

I.  Aspiration  revealed. 

The  great  essential  to  a  religious  life  is  active  obedience 
to  God's  will.  The  knowledge  is  not  in  itself  religion ;  bat 
the  Christian  is  ^  that  faithUd  and  wise  servant  whom  the 
Lord,  when  He  cometh,  shall  find  so  doing,**  Hence  per- 
fection of  character  consists  not  in  knowledge,  but  obedience, 
because, — 

I.  Obedience  is  superior  to  knowledge. 

Religion  is  not  a  thing  that  belongs  simply  to  the  mtellect, 
a  creed  accepted  for  tradition's  sake,  a  torturing  superstition 
which  holds  its  vassals  in  a  galling  rule.  Even  the  devils 
may  entertain  an  intellectual  faith.  ^'The  devils  believe 
and  tremble."  And  the  same  law  applies  to  man's  mental 
constitution.  It  is  possible  for  a  man  to  have  a  Scriptund 
>creed  and  to  have  an  ungodly  heart  The  question  must  ever 
be,  "Is  thine  heart  right?"  For  "if  ye  know  these  things, 
happy  are  ye  if  ye  do  thenL" 
O       2.  Knowledge  alone  is  positively  criminal 

How  vast  the  dishonour  done  to  God,  when,  with  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  duty,  the  man  is  neglectful  of  his  privilege, 
and  refuses  the  obedience  which  of  right  he  owes  to  God! 
The  possession  of  the  knowledge  will  be  but  an  aggravation  of 
the  ofifence. 

II.  Deficiency  acknowledged. 
It  was  a  practical  deficiency : 
I.   As  to  the  knowledge  of  God's   will  in  the  particular 

circumstances  of  life. 

Our  history  is  composed,  not  of  great  events  and  heroic 
deeds,  but  of  those  "  small  things  of  life,"  which,  like  the 
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under  currents  of  the  ocean,  are  the  least  visible  and  beard, 
but  the  most  potent  and  powerful  in  their  influence  and  effects. 
God  has  revealed  His  will  to  us  in  general  principles;  but 
it  is  of  transcendent  importance  that  in  these  particular  circum- 
stances of  life  we  render  literal  obedience  to  God's  will. 
General  obedience  is  good,  but  the  details  must  not  be 
neglected  Hence  we  must  always  feel  a  sense  of  deficiency. 
Self-will  ends  in  mortification;  and  therefore  we  must  ever 
go  to  God  feeling  our  dependence,  and  praying  to  be  taught 
obedience  to  His  will  whatever  be  the  circumstances  of  life. 

2.  As  to  the  knowledge  of  the  hinderances  to  the  perform- 
ance of  God's  will 

The  natural  impulse  of  the  mind  of  man  is  to  erect  itself 
into  a  standard  of  all  that  God  is  to  do  for  man,  and  of  all 
that  man  is  to  do  for  God.  We  have  all  been  conscious  of  an 
impulse  strongly  stirring  within,  prompting  us  to  dictate  God's 
procedure,  to  alter  His  arrangement,  and  to  reverse  His 
decision.  Our  impulses  are  often  prompted  by  passion  and 
appetite,  and  not  by  principles,  and  are  certain  to  lead  us 
astray.  Our  desires  are  too  often  the  result  of  partial  know- 
ledge or  mere  prejudice.  Our  wish  and  will  and  purpose  are 
influenced  by  the  will  of  others,  and  hence  we  are  led  astray. 
It  is  our  ignorance  of  the  deadly  nature  of  these  hinderances  to  / 
the  fulfilment  of  God's  will  that  perverts  our  moral  sense  of 
dependence.  How  necessary  then  that  we  should  be  intelli- 
gently alive  to  our  danger,  and  profoundly  conscious  of  our 
own  impotency,  in  seeking  to  obey  the  will  of  God. 

3.  As  to  the  practical  skill  of  doing  the  will  of  God. 

Perfect  obedience  to  God's  will  is  the  conformity  of  our  ^ 
hearts  and  lives  to  the  law  of  God  without  the  least  imper- 
fection. Hence  in  the  performance  of  the  Divine  will  we 
need  that  practical  skill  which  will  enable  us  to  do  it  without 
failure  or  mistake.  To  gain  that  skill,  we  must  graduate 
in  the  school  where  it  is  alone  to  be  learnt — at  the  footstool  ol 
Jesus.     In  His  light  we  must  see  light 

III.  Desire  expressed. 
"    This  was  the  necessary  result  of  the  Psalmist's  sense  of 
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deficiency.  No  sooner  does  he  feel  his  need,  than  he  seeks 
the  help  of  God,  and  prays  to  be  taught  obedience  to  His 
will.  Like  the  Psalmist,  we  must  seek  to  be  taught  obedience 
*  to  God's  will. 
.  I.  In  the  particular  circumstances  of  life.  It  most  be 
our  prayer  in  the  minute  detail  of  life  to  fulfil  the  will  of  God. 
"  He  that  is  faithful  in  that  which  is  least,  is  faithful  also  in 
much ;  and  be  that  is  unjust  in  the  least,  is  unjust  also  in 
much." 

2.  In  deiling  with  the  hinderances  to  its  fulfilment.  The 
best  and  holiest  must  feel  that  they  have  reason  to  prostrate 
themselves  before  the  Lord.  He  knows  the  ills  and  difhculdcs 
of  life,  and  He  will  help  us  to  overcome  them.  The  mysteries 
of  life  must  quicken  us  to  place  ourselves  under  the  guidance 
of  our  heavenly  Father. 

3,  In  its  active  fulfilment  "Teach  me  to  do  Thy  will" 
Self-reliance  gives  place  to  self-confidence,  and  hence  (he 
necessity  to  trust  in  God  and  not  in  self. 

Then  let  our  prayer  ever  be,  "  Teach  me  to  do  Thy  will." 
The  hand  of  God  may  be  heavy  upon  us,  but  if  we  look 
upward  we  shall  be  cheered  by  the  brightness  of  His  smile. 
"  Underneath  and  around  us  are  the  everlasting  anns."  His 
will  may  seem  mysterious,  but  we  may  fulfil  it  if  wc  wish,  "He 
knoweth  our  frame.  He  remerobereth  that  we  are  dust ;"  and  in 
the  hour  of  our  weakness  He  vrill  be  our  strength.  "  At 
eveniag  time  it  shall  be  light" 
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'  Complain  not  that  the  way  u  long — 
Wlial  load  li  neaiy  that  leads  there? 
Bat  let  the  angel  take  th;  hand, 
And  lead  tbee  up  the  mUty  fitair; 
And  there  with  beating  hrait  await 
The  opeoing  of  the  golden  gate." 

G. 
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Paul  at  Lysira. 

Acts  xiv.  8-20. 

In  the  course  of  Paul's  first  great  missionary  tour,  he  visited 
Lystra,  a  city  of  Lycaonia.  We  will  analyze  the  narrative 
recorded  by  Luke,  and  endeavour  to  derive  instruction  there- 
from.    We  have  here 

I.  Th€  Character  of  Christianity,  as  seen  in  the  Precepts 
and  Example  of  the  Apostles. 

We  learn  the  character  of  Christianity,  I  know,  best  from  the 
precepts  and  example  of  its  great  and  blessed  Founder;  but  it 
is  interesting  and  instructive  to  see  how  the  lives  of  the 
Aposdes  further  illustrated  and  confirmed  the  original  Model. 
The  conduct  of  the  Apostles  at  Lystra  showed  that  Christianity 
is  (a)  Philanthropic.  Christ  went  about  doing  good  to  the 
bodies  and  souls  of  men,  an4  so  did  His  Apostles ;  and  when 
the  Apostles  entered  Lystra,  their  entry  was  inaugurated  by  the 
curing  of  a  poor  cripple — a  fitting  accompaniment  to  the  preach- 
ing of  the  gospel  to  them.  And  this  is  the  true  character  of 
Christianity — "  Good-will  to  man."  Souls  are  to  be  saved,  and 
mortal  maladies  are  to  be  healed ;  physical  suffering  is  to  be 
lessened,  and  bodily  pain  is  to  be  alleviated.  Christianity  is 
(b)  Magnanimous,  We  learn  that  from  the  example  of  Christ ; 
He  endured  the  cross,  and  despised  the  shame ;  He  bravely 
endured  suffering  and  toil,  and  the  Apostles  followed  in  His 
steps.  Here  at  Lystra  Paul  and  Barnabas  will  not  suffer  the 
people  to  unduly  honour  them ;  they  refuse  the  worship  of  the 
priests  of  Jupiter,  although  they  bravely  endure  shame.  And 
even  after  Paul  had  been  stoned  and  taken  out  of  the  city  as 
dead,  he  retired,  and  returned  good  for  eviL  And  this  is  the 
spirit  of  true  Christianity  to-day.  It  can  afford  to  be  insulted 
and  persecuted,  it  is  noble-minded  and  noble-hearted ;  and  if 
all  were  under  its  blessed  sway,  man  everywhere  would  love 
his  fellow  man,  and  nations  would  learn  war  no  more. 

II.  The  Character  of  Heathenism,  as  seen  in  the  Conduct  of 
its  Devotees. 

The  people  of  Lystra  were  heathens — worshippers  of  Jupiter. 
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In  the  conduct  and  converse  of  the  priests  and  people  we  see 
that  heathenism  is  (<j)  Superstitious.  They  had  many  gods,  but 
their  chief  one  was  Jupiter^  the  god  of  thunder  and  of  rain. 
Their  worship  was  without  any  solid  foundation  to  rest  upon, 
andj  like  all  heathen  worship,  sprang  only  from  their  fears  and 
fancies.  Let  us  be  thankful  that  we  have  not  followed 
cunningly  devised  fables,  and  that  we  worship  the  only  true  and 
living  God !  Heathenism  is  also  (p)  Malicious,  The  people  of 
Lystra  one  minute  are  ready  to  worship  the  Apostles,  the  next 
minute  they  are  ready  to  destroy  them — so  deceitful,  uncertain, 
and  malicious.  Paul  and  Barnabas  wiU  not  be  added  to  their 
Pantheon,  therefore  the  people  would  consign  them  to  their 
Pandemonium.  What  malice  !  for  what  evil  had  the  Apostles 
done  ?  Healed  a  cripple,  and  preached  the  gospel  And  this 
has  ever  been  the  character  of  heathenism.  Let  the  history  of 
missions  furnish  ample  illustrations.  Let  us  thank  God  that 
our  island  home,  though  once  the  abode  of  savages,  is  now 
the  home  of  peace  and  love,  where  we  can  worship  God 
according  to  the  dictates  of  our  own  consciences,  none  daring 
to  make  us  afraid. 

in.  T7u  Character  of  Theism,  cls  seen  in  the  various  Phenomena 
of  itsWiTSESSzs.  It  is  superior  to  Pantheism,  Polytheism,  etc, 
in  that  it  is  (a)  Reasonable,  That  there  must  be  a  great  First 
Cause,  i  priori  can  prove.  Nothing  absurd  can  be  proved  against 
the  worship  of  the  one  God  of  the  Bible — things  may  be  cUfove 
reason,  but  not  against  reason.  It  is  reasonable  to  believe  in 
God  as  the  Creator,  Preserver,  and  Governor  of  all  things. 
This  Paul  declared.  Theism  is  (^)  Superlative,  It  is  the 
highest,  noblest,  and  the  best  It  is  the  worship  of  the  greatest 
of  all  beings — and  the  best  of  all  beings.  He  gives  rain  and 
fruitful  seasons,  etc. 

Let  us  worship  Him  through  His  Son!  Let  us  practise 
Christianity,  so  that  men  may  take  knowledge  of  us  that  we 
have  been  with  Jesus  I 

F,  W.  Brown. 

Oldham  Common, 
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The  Life  and  Times  of  the  Rev.  John  Wesley,  M.A., 
Founder  of  the  Methodists.  By  the  Rev.  L.  Tyerman. 
Vols.  II.  and  III.     Ifodda^  6-  Sioughion, 

It  was  a  remark  of  Southey  in  a  letter  to  Wilberforce,  "  I 
consider  Wesley  as  the  most  influential  mind  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, the  man  who  will  have  produced  the  greatest  effects, 
centuries,  or  perhaps  millenniums  hence,  if  the  present  race  of 
men  should  continue  so  long."  The  present  age,  if  we  are  to 
judge  by  the  great  interest  manifested  by  it  in  Wesley,  seems 
ready  to  endorse  this  statement.  The  Dean  of  Westminster 
courteously  offers  an  eligible  site  in  the  Abbey  for  the  erection 
of  a  public  monument  to  Wesley  and  his  brother  Charles ; 
whilst,  within  a  year  or  two,  a  dozen  volumes,  large  in  size  as 
well  as  weighty  in  merit,  are  issued  from  the  press,  having  as 
their  subject  the  life  and  labours  of  Wesley. 

The  first  volume  of  Tyerman's  Life  and  Times  of  Wesley, 
we  have  already  favourably  noticed.  The  two  succeeding 
volumes  are,  if  possible,  still  more  interesting.  The  Times  of 
Wesley  are  represented  with  a  minuteness  which  gives  the 
vividness  of  reality  to  them*  From  such  a  book  we  gather 
more  of  the  inner  life  of  our  country  than  from  most  of  our 
ordinary  histories.  The  state  of  society  in  the  time  of  Wesley 
was  such  as  we  in  the  present  day  have  little  conception  o£ 
Then,  as  now,  Ireland  was  famous  for  its  violent  outrages. 
The  following  is  a  specimen  of  what  the  Methodists  constantly 
met  with.  "The  rioters  burst  open  the  chapel  doors;  tore  up 
the  pews,  the  benches,  and  the  floor,  and  burnt  them  in  the 
open  street.  •  .  .  Ann  Cooshla  and  her  family  were  called 
heretic  bitches ;  and  then  a  huge  stone  was  thrown  at  her  head 
with  such  force  as  to  render  her  insensible.  Ann  Wright  was 
told,  by  the  same  inhuman  wretches,  that  they  would  make  her 
house  hotter  than  hell;  her  goods  were  dashed  to  pieces; 
while  she  herself  was  pelted  with  all  kinds  of  missiles  and  had 
to  quit  her  shop  and  flee  for  her  life.  Margaret  Griflin  had  her 
clothes  torn  to  tatters,  was  cut  in  the  mouth,  and  beaten  and 
abused  to  such  a  degree,  that  she  was  covered  with  gore,  and 
spat  blood  for  several  days.  Jacob  Comer  was  fearfully 
wounded,  and  had  not  a  gendeman  interposed,  would  probably 
have  been  killed.  Ann  Hughes,  besides  being  called  most 
abusive  names^  was  dragged  by  Butler  along  the  ground,  had 
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her  clothing  rent  in  pieces,  and  was  stabbed  and  slashed  in 
both  hei  arms  by  the  sword  of  the  ferocious  brute."  And  so 
in  a  similar  way,  in  well-ni^  eveiy  town  in  England  and  Ire- 
land, Whitefield,  whose  history  is  also  very  appropriately  in- 
cluded by  Mr.  Tyennan  in  his  work,  lares  no  better,  but  has 
often  to  flee  for  tus  life. 

Although  few  men  could  tonch  the  conscience  tike  Wesley, 
or  organize  men  into  working  bodies  as  he,  yet  in  some  respects 
he  lamentably  failed  in  estimating  human  character.  His  deal- 
ings with  the  "  better  half"  of  human  character  was  a  constant 
blunder  and  misfortune.  His  various  courtships  were  inex- 
plicable and  ludicrous,  whilst  his  marriage  was  the  saddest 
trial  of  his  life.  His  appointment  of  Sarah  Ryan,  the  wife  of 
three  living  husbands,  two  years  after  her  conversion,  as  his 
Bristol  and  Kingswood  housekeeper,  was  another  instance  of 
similar  imprudence. 

Wesley's  relation  to  the  Church  of  England  and  to  the  new 
denomination  he  was  unconsciously  founding,  is  as  interestingly 
told  as  the  gossip  respecting  his  domestic  misfortunes.  His 
firm  adhesion  to  the  Church  of  England  in  spite  of  his  practical 
exclusion  frnm  her  pale,  and  his  disapproval  of  his  followers' 
proposals  to  separate  from  her,  will  be  read  with  surprise  by 
some  of  our  readers.  "  I  have  once  more,"  he  writes,  "  per- 
suaded them  to  go  to  church  and  sacrament,  and  stay  to  carry 
them  thither  the  next  Lord's  day.  Nothing  but  grace  can  keep 
our  children,  after  our  departure,  from  running  into  a  thousand 
sects,  a  thousand  errors."  His  brother  Charles  was  more  de- 
cided in  the  purpose  that  the  Methodists  should  remain  in 
connection  with  the  Church  than  even  he.  At  Chellenhani 
Charles  writes,  "  I  did  not  forget  to  confirm  the  brethren  iii 
their  calling ;  thai  is,  to  live  and  die  in  the  Church  of  England," 
This  subject  came  up  constanUy  at  the  Conferences,  but  the 
language  of  the  Wesleys  was  always  most  decided  against  the 
proposed  separation  from  the  Church.  "  If  you  are  resolved,™ 
he  Idid  the  society  at  Deptford,  "  you  may  have  your  service  ia 
<!r  I  :h  hours;  but,  remember,  from  that  time,  you  will  see  my 
fii  (  no  more."  Near  the  close  of  his  life,  in  giving  the  history 
of  ihe  rise  of  Methodism,  he  says, "  I  never  had  any  design  of 
separating  from  the  Church.  I  have  no  such  design  now. 
.  .  ,  1  do,  and  will  do,  all  that  is  in  my  power  to  prevent 
such  an  event" 

\Ve  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  our  sense  of  obligation 
Mr.  Tyerman  for  giving  to  us  this  valuable  life  of  Wesley, 
dl  as  complimenting  him  on  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
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executed  his  task.  His  reverence  for  his  hero,  although  genuine 
and  deep,  is  not  blind.  He  freely  criticises  both  Wesley  and 
his  followers ;  and  frequently  dissents  from  his  views,  as  well 
as  calls  in  question  the  wisdom  of  his  behaviour.  His  style  is 
that  of  a  man  conversant  with  literature,  although  betra3ring 
sometimes  the  peculiarities  of  his  sect  One  feature  common 
with,  although  not  peculiar  to,  the  Wesleyans,  we  have  noticed 
throughout  the  volume — that  of  connecting  calamities  falling 
upon  individuals  with  their  previous  contempt  of  or  opposition 
to  the  Methodist  preachers.  Within  the  limits  of  a  page  or 
two  we  read:— "Six  papists  rode  right  through  the  midst  oi 
Wesley's  congregation ;  and  tradition  states,  that  two  of  the 
horsemen,  brothers  of  the  name  of  Lyon,  were  afterwards 
hanged  for  buiglaiy."  "  Drummer  Jack  was  escorting  a  wed- 
ding party  to  Ashbury  Church,  and  on  reaching  the  spot  where 
he  had  attempted  to  disturb  Wesley's  congregation,  suddenly 
expired."  "  One  of  the  rabble  was  shortly  afterwards  buried 
in  a  coffin  made  of  two  of  the  benches  which  he  had  stolen 
from  the  Methodist  meeting-house."  Wesley  himself  however 
set  the  example  in  this  to  his  followers.  "  Some  time  since," 
Wesley  writes,  "  a  woman  of  Thorpe  often  swore  she  would 
wash  her  hands  in  the  heart's  blood  of  the  next  preacher  that 
came ;  but  before  the  next  preacher  came,  she  was  carried  to 
her  long  home.  A  little  before  John  Johnson  settled  at  Went- 
worth,  a  stout  healthy  man  who  lived  there  told  his  neigh- 
bours :  '  After  May-day  we  shall  have  nothing  but  prajdng  and 
preaching ;  but  I  will  make  noise  enough  to  stop  it.'   But  before 

May-day  he  was  silent  in  his  grave.     A  servant  of  Lord  R 

was  as  bitter  as  he,  and  told  many  lies,  purposely  to  make 
mischief;  but  before  this  was  done,  his  mouth  was  stopped : 
he  was  drowned  in  one  of  the  fishponds." 

Wesley  his  own  BiOGRAt>HBR.  Being  Illustrations  of  his 
Character,  Labours,  and  Achievements.  With  an  Intro- 
duction by  George  Stringer  Rows.    EUiot  Stock. 

"Wesley  His  Own  Biographer"  is  a  biography  on  a  new 
principle.  It  is  not  merely  a  book  of  anecdotes  of  Wesley,  but 
also  of  extracts  from  his  letters  and  journals,  arranged  in  chro- 
nological order.  It  forms  a  sort  of  rough  Mosaic  picture  of 
the  life  and  character  of  Wesley.  Whilst  such  a  picture  is 
wanting  in  finish,  it  has,  on  the  other  hand,  the  value  of  being 
given,  for  the  most  part,  in  Wesley's  own  words.  The  work 
is  carefully  and  conscientiously  done ;  whilst  its  usefulness  is 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  addition  of  a  very  full  index. 
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The  Ten  Commandments.    By  R.  M.  Dale,  M.A.    Author 
of  "  Week-day  Sermons,"  etc.     Hodder  6*  StoughiofL 

Professor  Seeley  has,  in  one  of  his  Essays,  made  the  com- 
plaint that  preachers  fail  to  teach  morality.  "  Obvious  vices 
are  stigmatized,  but  the  less  obvious  parts  of  morality,  which 
of  course  need  most  explanation,  receive  very  little ;  and  the 
great  extent  and  the  constantly  shifting  and  progressive  cha- 
racter of  moral  duty  is  not  recognized."  This  complaint  can- 
not be  made  at  least  against  Mr.  Dale.  In  the  discourses 
before  us  we  have  not  merely  the  broad  foundation  laid  of  the 
eternal  principles  of  morality  enforced  with  great  power,  but 
we  have  illustrated  "in  detail  the  obligations  both  of  private 
and  public  morality,"  and  have  discussed  "  all  questions  affect- 
ing the  moral  life  of  individuals  or  of  nations,"  which  are 
"being  discussed  in  workshops  and  at  dinner  tables  during 
the  week."  We  need  hardly  say  that  the  discussion  of  these 
questions  in  this  volume  is  thorough  and  practical.  The 
language  is  direct  and  homely.  The  illustrations,  for  the  most 
part,  are  drawn  from  what  the  writer  has  himself  experienced 
and  seen ;  and  so  applicable  are  they  to  the  peculiar  life  of  the 
present  day,  that  many  of  them  must  be  felt  as  coming  home 
to  the  reader,  as  no  doubt  they  did  previously  to  the  hearer. 

The  After  Life,  as  revealed  in  Scripture  :  Its  Three  Suc- 
cessive States.     By  the  Rev.  Isaac  Jennings.    Eiiiat  St&ck, 

The  author  gives  as  an  apology  for  sending  this  little  volume 
forth  to  the  public,  that  "  he  is  acquainted  with  no  book  in  the 
English  language  in  which  the  views  here  advocated  are  ex- 
[  hibited  in  the  same  manner ;  or,  indeed,  in  which  they  are,  as 
a  whole,  set  forth.  We  are  glad  to  welcome  it,  and  with  the 
author  to  commend  it  "  to  the  lovers  of  truth,  the  students  of 
the  sacred  volume."  It  consists  of  four  Essays.  I.  Traces  of 
the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  State  in  the  Old  Testament  IL 
Hades ;  or,  the  State  of  the  Dead  before  the  Death  of  Christ 
III.  Heaven ;  or,  the  Saints  with  Christ  IV.  The  Blessed 
Hope ;  or,  the  Resurrection  State.  There  is  shown  throughout 
a  full  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  and  a  true  apprehension  of 
the  spiri^  as  well  as  knowledge  of  die  letter,  of  Soipture. 


^ut  pulpit  illolidst. 

No.  V. 
CALEB  MORRIS. 

Wales,  it  would  seem,  is  the  land  of  preachers,  not  merely  in 
the  possession  of  numbers  of  men  who  have  power  to  talk,  but 
of  preachers  who  appear  to  possess  in  an  eminent  degree  the 
imaginative  and  lyrical  faculty;  they  well  sustain  the  mytho- 
logical reputation  of  the  Welsh  bard,  and  carry  into  the  pulpit 
something  of  the  wild  passion  and  inspiration  of  the  Welsh 
harper  of  old  times.  It  would  be  idle  here  to  mention  the 
names  of  Christmas  Evans,  John  Elias,  Williams  of  Wem,  and 
many  others  ;  it  is  more  significant  to  remark  how  many  of  our 
best  English  preachers  have  been  imported  to  us  from  the 
Principality.  Perhaps,  if  we  were  compelled  to  mention  the 
name  which  represents  the  combination  of  the  greatest  varieties 
of  pulpit  power — pathos,  melody,  imagination,  thought,  breadth 
— the -present  chairman  of  the  Congregational  Union,  Thomas 
Jones,  would  suggest  itself  to  any  unprejudiced  mind ;  and  he 
represents  in  an  eminent  degree  qualities  which  also  charac- 
terize many  men  who  from  the  same  country  have  attained  on 
English  soil  a  very  considerable  reputation.  The  mind  of  the 
average  Welsh  preacher  is  very  remarkable ;  usually  so  fresh, 
so  vivid  and  vigorous,  so  steeped  in  poetry,  so  boldly  and  bril- 
liantly imaginative.  His  own  language  is  so  primeval  and  rich, 
that  when  he  attempts  to  translate  into  English,  he  cannot  but 
bear  into  our  more  prosaic  tongue  some  fruits  of  an  earlier  and 
more  simple  time ;  and  then  his  mind  seems  so  strangely  to 
hover  between  reverence  and  audacity,  superstition,  which 
easily  catches  spirit-tones  and  visions  everywhere,  and  scepti- 
cism, which  pries,  inquires,  and  handles,  and  exclaims  over  the 
most  inexplicable  marvels,  What  art  thou?    The  men  from 
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Wales  have  even  scarcely  yet  escaped  fix)m  that  sense  of  mag- 
nificent isolation  amidst  many  of  the  stupendoos  and  lonely 
sublimities  of  nature, — sweet  and  &r-stretching  valleys,  dem  and 
desolate  mountains,  drear  ranges  of  cliff,  resounding  to  the  wail 
of  melancholy  seas,  and  scattered  villages  strewn  along  such 
scenes  as  these,  and  lone  sequestered  chapels  reared  in  places 
standing  apart,  and  meeting  the  streams  pouring  in  from  many 
remote  hamlets, — and  all  the  circumstances  favourable  rather 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  sense  of  the  power  and  majesty  of  God 
and  the  wild  sublimity  of  nature,  than  the  freedom  of  man. 
Most  Welsh  preachers  of  whom  we  know  anything  appear  to 
be  bora  metaphysicians  and  bom  poets ;  the  poetiy  melts  into 
the  metaphysics,  the  metaph3rsical  mingles  with  the  poetical 
Students  they  appear  to  have  been,  but  not  of  books ;  they 
know  little  of  the  lore  of  the  schools  :  ^tce  to  &ce  stand  those 
two  great  books — Nature  and  the  Bible ;  they  bend  the  ear  and 
hearken  to  them  both ;  they  make  the  one  translate  the  other, 
the  Bible  Nature,  Nature  the  Bible.      Usually  they  appear 
somewhat  impatient  of  another  kind  of  scholarship,  the  hteraiy 
condition  of  their  countxy  has  not  been  favourable  to  the  culti- 
vation of  it ;  some  few  have  attained  more  in  this  way  Oian 
others,  but  for  the  most  part  their  inquiries  have  been  at  first 
hand  and  from  themselves,  and  Welsh  preachers  in  general 
seem  to  have  spoken  like  those  old  Gaelic  seers  firom  their 
visions  of  second-sight — a  sort  of  wild,  wandering,  sacred  min- 
strels many  of  them  seem  to  us.    The  probability  is,  that  we 
have  seen  the  last  of  them,  and  that  the  march  of  dvilixation 
now  going  on  through  Wales,  the  innovation  of  railways,  mines, 
and  factories  upon  its  solitudes,  and  the  annihilation  of  its 
language,  will  obliterate  this  race  of  men,  bom  and  fostered  in 
lonely  meditation  and  primeval  ways. 

Caleb  Morris  was  a  Welshman  firom  Carmarthenshire.  He 
diid  not  fulfil  all  the  characteristics  we  have  mentioned  as  pecu- 
liar to  the  Welsh  preacher,  but  he  possessed  very  many  of 
them,  and  they  constituted  some  of  his  most  potent  influences 
of  success.  Once  he  waa  eminently  popular.  When  almost  a 
youth,  he  came  to  London  as  co-pastor  and  successor  to 
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the  most  venerable  and  useful  Geoige  Burder,  as  minister 
in  the  then  large,  influential,  and  rerpectable  congregation  of 
Fetter  Lane.  A  valued  and  well-known  ministerial  friend, 
then  a  member  of  the  Church  at  Fetter  Lane,  describes  to  us 
how  often  he  was  impressed  by  the  interesting  spectacle  of  the 
young  man  conducting  the  venerable  patriarch,  then,  we  be- 
lieve, quite  blind,  into  the  pulpit  His  mind  was  always 
pervaded  by  a  more  cultured  tone  of  thought  than  that 
which  characterises  the  average  Welsh  minister,  and  he  had 
many  of  the  gifts  of  the  accomplished  orator.  He  did  not 
disdain  the  use  of  rhetoric  either  in  composition  or  in  action, 
and  his  manner  had  much  of  what  might  even  be  called  splen- 
did, in  its  calm,  self-possessed,  but  imposing  power  :  his  mind 
was  always  full  and  thoroughly  furnished  from  the  stores  of 
serious  fancy  and  redundant  thoughtfiilness.  Years  passed  on, 
and  he  forsook  that  sustained,  and  what  some  might  consider 
almost  too  artificial,  manner,  behind  him ;  he  became  nervous, 
and  in  the  pulpit  a  man  of  uncertain  moods,  choosing  rather  to 
be  a  talker — a  suggestive,  pithy,  serious  talker,  than  a  preacher. 
In  the  multitude  of  his  thoughts  within  him,  he  became  excited 
and  afraid  to  preach,  and  would  be  seen  in  the  later  years  of 
his  pastorate  hurrying  about  London  on  the  Saturday  to  obtain 
a  preacher  for  the  Sunday.  He  had  a  whole  mountain-chain 
of  mines  of  mental  wealth  and  spiritual  suggestion;  and  he  had 
been  thinking  texts  and  topics  over  during  the  week,  and  now 
he  was  afraid  to  utter  them.  But  there  was  a  service  on 
Monday  night,  and  then  those  who  were  connected  with 
Fetter  Lane  in  those  days  will  tell  you  what  treasuries  of 
glowing  and  amazing  wealth  were  unfolded.  The  attendance 
was  small,  and  the  man  was  free;  the  terrors  of  the  pulpit 
did  not  make  him  afraid;  and  students  and  ministers  were 
wont  to  find  their  way  in  to  the  service,  to  be  refreshed  with 
perhaps  as  rich  a  variety  of  exalted  thought  and  feeling  as 
could  have  been  found  anywhere  in  the  British  Empire.  In 
this  character  for  some  time  he  gathered  round  him  in  his 
drawing  room,  in  Mecklenburg  Square,  a  number  of  devout 
and  devoted  worshippers,  week  after  week.      Increased  ner- 
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n  to  relinquish  this  work.     By-and-by  as  years 
lealth,  self-possession  returned  again,  and  once 
y  last  years  of  his  life,  he  became  a  preacher, 
[uence  over  crowded  congregations  who  came 
in  his  occasional  services  in  Wales.     But  the 
ind  fell  into  remarkable  order,  and  the  fulness 
shaped  itself  into  fitness.     We  remember  a 
ance  of  this  not  long  before  his  death  :  he  had 
,  week  evening  to  a  crowded  congregation — 
5  Independent  Chapel  in  Milford  Haven,  Pem- 
1  was  just  closing  the  Bible  and  his  sermon, 
*  from  the  neighbourhood,  just  coming  in,  stood 
Mr.  Morris,  give  us  a  litde  more,  sir :  I  have 
was  obliged  to  attend,  and  I  have  only  just 
lought  I  should  be  in  time  for  half-an-hour. 
r  half-hour,  Mr.  Morris,  the  people  will  like  it" 
id  nothing,  but  opened  his  Bible  again  and 
another  three-quarters  of  an  hour.     His  mind, 
one,  was  a  very  full  one ;  and,  like  Coleridge, 
5  words  were  not  always  very  distinctly  seen ; 
ch  desired  instruction  were  always  captivated 
and  the  language  came  always  to  him  quite 
responsive  to  the  thoughts  which  impressed 
i  he  desired  to  impress  on  others.      He  had 
ilties  of  fulness  and  fluency  ;  but  of  course,  the 
an  equal,  or  perhaps  larger,  proportion  to  the 
ratory   was    calculated  rather  to  inform    the 
to  charm  the  popular  mind, 
hilosophy  "  has  become  comparatively  unmean- 
int  term ;  hence,  when  we  hear  of  philosophies 
salvation,  of  philosophical  preachers,  of  the 
this  thing  or  that,  the  term  almost  instantly 
aon :    what  therefore  if  we  were  to  say,  Mr, 
was  a  philosophical  preacher?     We  fear  we 
>se  ourselves  to  the  reader's  pity,  and  the  sub- 
:ch,  to  those  who  had  no  knowledge  of  him,  to 
e  word  in  its  usual  application  is  not  happy; 
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but  what  do  we  mean  by  it,  if  we  were  to  say  Mr.  Morris  was 
a  philosophical  preacher  (and  we  scarcely  know  in  what  other 
way  to  describe  him)?  We  should  intend  that  he  usually 
aimed  to  reach  broad  generalizations  of  truth.  We  have  said 
that  he  does  not  well  represent  the  average  Welsh  preacher. 
In  him  the  thoughtful  predominated  over  the  purely  imagina- 
tive or  the  rhythmic;  he  was  not  a  proverb  utterer  like 
Williams  of  Wem,  or  a  picture  painter  like  Christmas  Evans. 
We  have  seen  how  some  preachers  are  textual,  some  topical, 
some  expository.  Mr.  Morris  entered  more  than  almost  any 
preacher  we  can  present  to  our  readers,  into  those  views  which 
light  up  from  some  text  the  whole  scope  and  firmament  of 
Christian  doctrine.  There  was  a  singular  likeness,  in  his 
general  estimates  of  spiritual  things,  to  the  manner  of  Dr. 
Bushnell ;  Mr.  Morris  published,  we  believe,  nothing ;  but  the 
few  pieces  which  have  found  their  way  into  print,  and  our 
memory  of  his  treatment  of  subjects  when  we  had  the 
opportunity  of  hearing  him,  suggest  a  great  brotherliness 
of  mind;  he  was  never  satisfied  with  words,  he  entered 
into  the  scheme  and  domain  of  things ;  he  sought  to  unite 
every  truth  he  taught  to  great,  universal,  abiding,  and  eternal 
principles;  he  was  like  one  not  satisfied  with  watching  the 
motions  of  a  particular  star  of  our  own  system,  or  near  to 
our  own  system,  or  the  motions  and  phenomena  of  our  own 
planet,  he  sought  to  find  the  relations  of  all  in  the  systems  of 
the  universe ;  most  of  his  sermons,  and  even  the  fragmentary 
pieces  of  his  conversational  and  parlour  expositions,  revealed 
this.  In  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  his  was  a  Broad  Church 
mind,  and  he  was  a  Broad  Church  preacher ;  he  dealt  with 
Divine  truth  as  a  science  of  salvation,  and  stretched  out  its 
principles  to  a  scheme  of  profound  satisfactions.  It  is  in  this 
sense  we  speak  of  him  as  eminently, — and  almost  beyond  any 
other  instance  we  are  aware  of, — a  philosophical  preacher; 
and  to  such  a  mind,  just  as,  in  the  system  of  the  universe,  the 
perturbations  which  were  supposed  by  crude  and  shallow  ob- 
servation to  be  the  sources  of  possible  future  destruction, 
were  seen  to  be,  by  closer  and  more  profound  observation,  the 
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means  established  for  the  stability  of  the  muverse ;  so  those 

things  which  at  first,  in  the  moral  sjrstem  of  the  universe,  might 

appear  as  the  sources  of  the  ruin,  became  the  conservators  of 

moral  beauty  and  universal  harmony.     There  are  such  views 

of  truth :  perhaps  they  are  not  among  the  most  popular  or  easOy 

apprehensible,  for  they  imply  not  only  considerable  powers 

of  thought  and  research  in  the  preacher,  but  also  a  patient, 

thoughtful,  and  quite  unspasmodic  character  in  the  listener ; 

but  such  views  are  assuredly  among  the  most  useful,  and,  in 

our  own  day  especially,  among  the  most  necessary  for  those 

who  aim  to  teach  and  to  give  restfulness  by  their  teaching, 

and  who  seek  to  show  how  the  truths  of  revelation  are  not  of 

an  empirical  or  accidental  character,  but  how  they  fit  into  the 

loftiest  grooves  of  thought  and  the  widest  apprehensions  of 

aU  that  is  worthiest  and  noblest  in  conceptions  of  the  Divine 

character.    Such  natures  and  thinkers,  as  they  apprehend  from 

higher  sources  their  principles,  will  often  say  as  they  look  on 

the  slight  satisfactions    sufficient    for    some    even   religious 

natures, — 

'*  I  have  seen  higher,  holier  things  than  these. 
And  therefore  mnst  to  these  my  heart  refuse ; 
With  the  true  best,  alas  !  how  ill  agrees 
The  best  that  thoa  wonldst  choose.'* 

There  was,  in  Mr.  Morris's  treatment  of  his  subjects,  a  great 
fulness  of  thought  It  has  been  said,  it  is  the  manipulation  of 
one  thought  which  makes  the  popular  preacher— one  thought 
reiterated,  held  up  in  many  lights,  but  still  made  to  sustain  the 
attention  fixed  and  unbroken  upon  one  point:  variety  is  a  foe  to 
impressiveness.  The  many-thoughted  man,  when  he  preaches, 
is  often  the  enemy  to  his  own  power ;  he  may  be  the  most  in- 
structive, but  will  not  be  the  most  captivating.  We  have  made 
this  remark  before,  it  is  self-evident  Of  course  some  men 
possess  an  ample  and  imperial  power  of  dulness.  To  dilate  and 
to  diffuse  a  cloud  of  mere  words  round  a  subject,  does  not 
alone  constitute  either  oratory  or  impressiveness ;  but  to  select 
one  thought,  and,  after  the  masterly  manner  of  genius,  to  robe 
it,  and  expend  upon  it  all  the  decorative  forces  and  powers  of 
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the  mind,  not  permitting  any  glances  hither  or  thither,  but,  as 
if  in  the  production  of  one  continued  peroration,  to  determine 
on  sustaining  an  unflagging  attention — such  has  been  the  aim 
of  some  accomplished  and  eminently  successful  preachers. 
For  some  preachers  seem  to  say,  with  a  well-known  writer.  Take 
care  of  the  words,  and  the  things  will  take  care  of  themselves. 
Others  seem  to  reverse  this ;  and  they  would  rather  say,  No, 
let  me  take  care  of  the  things,  and  the  words  shall  take  care 
of  themselves.  Such  preachers  do  eir  sometimes  as  much  as 
the  others,  they  give  their  hearers  too  many  thoughts, 
their  minds  are  even  too  full.  The  rooms  of  our  household 
derive  their  grace  and  comfort,  their  elegance  and  convenience, 
not  from  the  crowding  of  furniture,  but  from  its  disposition 
and  arrangement ;  it  is  so  with  the  furniture  of  the  mind,  and 
especially  with  the  setting  forth  of  that  furniture  in  public 
instruction.  This  constitutes  a  great  characteristic  of  the 
sermons  of  Caleb  Morris ;  in  the  exposition  of  one  text  he 
bore  into  it  large  variety.  We  all  know  the  astonishing  style 
in  which  our  fathers  dealt  with  texts ;  and  indeed  the  proper 
epithet  for  their  treatment  has  survived  the  method.  Their 
sermons  were  skeletons ;  and  many,  probably  well  known  to 
our  readers,  had  no  more  beauty  than  a  skeleton,  they  were 
boney  doctrinal  exhibitions,  illustrations  of  theological  oste- 
ology. Of  course  nothing  of  this  pervades  Mr.  Morrises  method ; 
still  the  number  of  particulars  entering  into  a  sermon  was,  we 
should  think,  very  often  quite  sufficient  to  dissipate  impressive- 
ness.  Let  us  select  one  or  two.  Here  we  have  the  outlines 
of  a  sermon  to  the  young,  the  subject  is  ^*  Spiritual  Diligence 
the  Source  of  Happiness ; "  it  is  one  of  Mr.  Morris's  earliest 
sermons. 

Text,  Proverbs  xxx.  24-28.  "  TTiere  he  four  things  which  are 
little  upon  the  earthy  but  they  are  exceeding  wise:  the  ants  are  a 
people  not  strongs  yet  t)iey  prepare  their  meat  in  the  summer;  the 
conies  are  hut  afeehlefolk^yet  they  make  their  houses  in  the  rocks; 
the  locusts  have  no  king^yet  go  they  forth  cUl  of  them  hy  hands; 
the  spider  taketh  hold  with  her  hands^  and  is  in  king^  pcUaces,^* 

Introduction,     Man  is  the  most  important  and  most  interest- 
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ing  being  in  our  world ;  this  shown  in  several  particulars,  but 
among  other  proofs  of  man's  natural  greatness,  is  his  power  to 
seek  and  derive  moral  profit,  not  only  from  beings  that  are 
superior  to  himself,  but  also  from  beings  greatly  inferior  in 
nature  and  destiny;  his  mind  can  spread  itself  over  the 
length  and  breadth  of  creation ;  he  feels  an  interest  in  what  is 
near  and  what  is  distant,  great  and  small ;  tries  to  find  out  the 
connection,  harmony,  and  oneness  of  existence ;  lives  in  com- 
munion with  nature ;  has  power  to  make  everything  within  the 
compass  of  his  knowledge,  however  insignificant,  to  contribute 
to  growth,  happiness,  and  perfection.  Thus  the  text  teaches  us 
to  study  animated  nature  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  moral 
wisdom. 

I.     //  is  proper  to  glance  at  the  text  in  the  light  of  natural 
history, 

1.  The  ants,     **A  people  not  strong''    See  their  social  habits, 

economical  arrangements,  unwearied  industry,  prudent 
foresight  Cicero  believed  the  ant  furnished,  not  merely 
with  senses,  but  with  mind,  reason,  and  memory.  A 
remarkable  phenomenon  :  the  great  God  exists,  works, 
and  reigns  in  the  little  ant ;  it  is  an  humble  mediator 
between  us  and  the  Infinite. 

2.  The  conieSy  or  rabbits ,  ^*  are  a  feeble  folk^'    No  power  or 

courage,  but  they  make  their  houses  in  the  rocks ;  this 
is  their  wisdom.  Every  creature  in  the  universe  has  the 
power  of  self-defence,  every  wise  creature  puts  it  in 
exercise.  The  neglect  of  this  p>ower,  in  a  moral  sense, 
has  been  the  ruin  of  our  race  \  its  restoration  is  the  work 
of  the  Lord  from  heaven. 

3.  The  Locust.     Many  allusions  to  them  in  Scripture,  espe- 

cially a  wonderful  description  in  the  2nd  chapter  of 
Joel ;  they  give  a  fine  specimen  of  union,  harmony,  and 
co-operation,  social  combination,  eta 

4.  The  Spider,    An  instance  of  patient  perseverance  to  gain 

a  specific  end.  In  a  spider's  work  is  unity,  proportion, 
and  completeness,  as  much  accuracy  as  if  she  knew  all 
the  laws  of  architecture  and  mathematics;  «o  man 
should  strive  to  surmount  every  obstacle  to  gain  his 
point  and  fulfil  his  purpose.  His  great  work  is  to 
glorify  God,  etc 
II.  In  a  general  view  of  the  whole  passage,  notice  the  great  moral 
truths  which  it  teaches.  "Ask  now  of  the  beasts,  and  they 
shall  teach  thee,  and  the  fowls^*  etc,  etc  (Job  xii.  7). 
And  what  do  the  little  creatures  described  in  the  text 
teach  us  ? 
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I.  That  we  ought  to  act  according  to  our  whole  nature.  They 
do  so.  These  little  beings  carry  out  all  the  powers  they 
possess,  their  whole  constitution  is  at  work,  they  never 
war  against  their  own  instincts,  they  never  act  incon- 
sistently with  themselves.  Man  acts  wisely  only  in 
proportion  as  he  acts  agreeably  to  all  the  principles  and 
powers  of  his  own  extraordinary  constitution.  It  is 
important  to  remember  that  there  is  but  one  Nature  that 
lives  by  necessity,  all  other  natures  are,  when  comitared 
with  that,  but  contingencies  and  shadows ;  but  natures, 
however  different,  are  all  related  to  each  other;  no 
being  stands  alone,  it  is  with  the  relation  of  things  we 
have  to  do,  and  not  with  what  is  called  their  essence. 
There  are  many  sorts  of  beings  in  existence,  some  of 
these  beings  are  superior  to  ourselves,  they  act  accord- 
ing to  their  entire  nature.  There  are  also  beings  which 
are  inferior  to  ourselves,  they  likewise  act  according  to 
their  entire  nature.  Man  does  not  do  so,  he  has  broken 
the  order  of  the  universe,  he  does  not  act  according  to 
his  entire  nature ;  he  has  broken  his  own  peace,  and 
brought  his  own  nature  to  ruin  ;  he  is  at  variance  with 
himself,  with  the  creation,  and  with  God  :  this  is  man's 
sin,  his  misery ;  this  is  man's  hell,  his  moral  unnatural- 
ness.  The  soul  of  man  is  not  only  a  part  of  his  nature, 
but  the  principal  part  of  it,  it  includes  moral  conscious- 
ness :  when  our  soul  acts  so  as  to  govern  absolutely 
and  always  every  other  part  of  our  nature,  it  is  then 
only  we  act  according  to  the  whole  of  our  nature ;  man 
acts  unnaturally  when  he  acts  as  if  he  had  no  soul,  no 
reason,  no  conscience,  no  law,  no  judge.  The  body  was 
never  made  to  be  the  sovereign  of  the  mind;  the 
moment  man  submits  to  the  mastery  of  the  senses,  he 
sins  against  the  laws  and  happiness  of  his  own  consti- 
tution. Reverence  your  spiritual  nature,  acknowledge 
the  sovereignty  of  your  souls,  offer  no  indignity  to  your 
conscience ;  to  be  natural  is  to  be  holy,  to  be  holy  is  to 
be  happy,  to  be  happy  is  what  the  good  God  wishes  you 
to  be.  Now,  when  is  man  acting  according  to  the  whole 
of  his  nature  ?  When  does  he  act  wisely  ? 
(i.)  Man^s  greatest  good  consists  in  his  restoration  to  the  favour ^ 
image,  and  service  of  his  God — in  union  with  God.  Look 
to  God  as  your  end,  take  care  of  your  hearts  in  this 
matter,  let  your  intellect  and  affections  ascend  up  to 
God ;  make  the  divine  nature  your  great  study,  your  true 
home,  your  eternal  heavea 
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(2.)  To  this  end  suitable  means  must  be  employed ;  there  Is  the 
whole  mediatorial  system,  etc.  It  is  not  the  existence  (^ 
Christianity,  but  its  influence  on  our  moral  system  that 
can  save  us ;  as  an  abstract  system,  it  can  do  you  no 
more  good  than  paganism,  deism,  or  atheism,  unless  yon 
make  it  the  means  of  your  ascension  to  God  its  infinite 
author  and  encL 

(3.)  //  is  not  enough  that  we  know  what  our  greatest  good  is, 
and  what  the  proper  means  of  securing  it  are ;  but  vf 
must  employ  these  means  in  the  time  and  manner  which 
God  requires,  etc.,  etc 
2.  The  text  teaches  us  that  we  ought  to  secure  all  the  happiness 
of  which  our  nature  is  susceptible.  These  little  creatures 
do  so.     The  text  distinctly  illustrates  this ;  but — 

(1.)  God  has  proi'ided  happiness  for  every  nature,  and  for  every 
nature  its  own  happiness,  God's  happiness  is  peculiar 
to  Himself.  It  is  like  Himself,  eternal,  immutable, 
infinite,  necessary.  His  is  the  happiness  of  creating,  <rf 
reviewing,  of  contemplating  His  own  universe  and  His 
own  nature.  His  happiness  is  to  pour  out  a  living 
stream  of  bliss  over  His  vast  creation.  His  happiness 
is  to  ditriise  His  own  over  His  wide  empire.  To  look 
on  the  eternal,  illimitable  ocean  of  divine  felicity,  is  a 
sublime  and  soothing  exercise.  It  calms  the  tempests 
of  the  mind,  it  raises  us  into  harmony  and  sympathy 
with  God  Himself.  Misery,  existing  only  in  the  creature, 
is  not  eternal,  is  not  necessarily  existent,  is  not  essential 
to  the  universe.  But  happiness  is  so ;  there  must  be 
felic'ty,  for  there  must  be  God.  Misery  is  an  accident, 
it  is  the  effect  of  disorder,  and  may  be  removed  \  but 
happiness  must  live  and  reign  for  ever.  God  wishes 
you  well,  there  should  be  no  doubt  about  that;  His 
language,  His  actions.  His  nature  prove  that.  Men  do 
not  believe  that  God  has  provided  happiness  for  them ; 
and  two  things  account  for  this — their  own  experience, 
and  their  hard  thoughts  of  God.  But  we  are  telling  you 
what  you  may  be,  not  what  you  are.  Do  not  allow 
your  own  experience  to  induce  you  to  form  false  ideas 
respecting  the  divine  constitution  of  the  universe.  God 
has  thrown  the  mantle  of  light  over  the  world,  but  men 
may,  if  they  like,  deprive  themselves  of  its  use.  God 
cannot  be  the  cause  of  unhappiness  to  any  creature : 
hell  is  not  the  creation  of  God.  Do  not  thiiJc  unkindly 
of  God ;  to  do  that,  will  be  your  ruin.    Be  reconciled  to 
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God,  to  His  law,  His  government,  His  love ;  receive  the 

atonement. 
(2.)  Maris  happiness  is  to  be  obtained  in  connection  with  hiso^vn 

activity.    The  text  suggests  this  idea.    Man  can  arrive  at 

moral  pleasure  only  by  the  action  of  his  own  nature ; 

activity  is  the  means,  though  not  the  meritorious  cause, 

of  his   spiritual  perfection.      Indolence  of  every  kind 

tends  to  misery. 
(3.)  We  ought  not  to  be  satisfied  without  obtaining  all  the 

happiness  which  the  divine  mercy  has  provided  for  us. 
Concluding  remarks, — Do  you  know  what  true  happiness  is  ? 
Have  you  conversed  with  your  conscience,  with  your  Bible, 
with  your  God,  in  reference  to  this  great  subject?  Perhaps 
you  have  never  acted  in  order  to  secure  it ;  it  is  those  who 
pant  for  heaven  that  do  most  good  on  earth.  Let  us  therefore 
think  of  home,  let  us  not  be  satisfied  to  stay  here  ;  let  us  look 
off  from  this  dark  world,  let  us  look  within  the  veil. 

This  ingenious  sermon  furnishes  some  illustration  of  the 
preacher's  power  of  generalization  through  the  slight  hints  and 
suggestions  of  a  text,  stretching  out  his  mind,  and  carrying 
along  his  hearers  to  wide,  ample,  universal  truths.  This  was 
more  especially  and  most  luminously  the  case  when  he  dealt 
with  the  character  and  work  of  Christ.  The  noble  build  of  the 
mind  of  Caleb  Morris  would  have  fitted  him  to  grasp  the 
widest  relations  of  truth ;  and  although,  as  we  have  said,  he 
never  committed  himself  to  the  press,  we  have  before  us,  in 
fragmentary  notes,'  taken  down  from  his  uttered  words  in  the 
pulpit,  outlines  of  thought  upon  the  person  and  work  of  Christ, 
in  which  are  anticipated  many  of  those  views  which  have  since 
become  so  popular  through  the  writings  of  Dr.  Bushnell,  Dr. 
John  Young,  and  through  the  pages  of  "  Ecce  Homo."  We 
find  it  difficult  to  select,  but  we  must  find  space  for  one  or  two 
of  such  outlines. 

The  Early  Death  of  Christ.     Luke  xxiii.  33. 

Introduction. — We  may  draw  many  lessons,  worthy  our  at- 
tention, from  the  fact  of  the  shortness  of  our  Saviour's  abode 
here  on  earth. 

T.   Thisfacty  naturally  ^  would  produce  deep  sadness.     There  is 
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something  veiy  touching  and  tender  even  in  the  death 
of  a  leaf  in  autumn,  or  the  falling  and  fading  of  a  flower : 
a  beloved  bird  or  animal  cannot  die  without  regrets,  but 
how  much  more  touching  then  the  death  of  a  man! 
What  is  death?  The  disappearance  or  depanure  erf 
some  parliculat  manifestation  of  God,  The  death  of 
our  fellow-beings  implies  the  dissolution  of  relationships ; 
but  death  is  rendered  peculiarly  affecting  from  the  fact 
of  the  mystery  which  reigns  over  the  future  occupation 
and  destiny  of  those  who  have  passed  away  from  us,  for, 
strictly  speaking,  life  never  dius.  Jesus  had  something 
better  before  Him  than  this  life,  or  He  never  would 
have  left  it  thus  early;  but  He  was  murdered  when 
young  ;  there  was  violence.  The  proximate  causes  of 
death  are  three  :  disease,  violence,  and  age  or  decrepi- 
tude. Our  blessed  Saviour  died  a  violent  death ;  and 
the  circumstance  of  that  violence  may  naturally  produce 
in  us  extraordinary  sadness.  The  Holiest  One  crucified 
on  the  cross ! 

Generally  speaking,  we  do  not  expect  the  young  to  die. 
Jesus  died  when  none  expected;  even  His  murderers 
did  not  think  a  short  time  before  of  jiutting  Him  to 
death,  but  at  last  and  suddenly  they  were  filled  with  a 
passionate  desire  to  put  Him  out  of  the  way.  Surely 
the  nation  did  not  expect  it,  nor  did  His  disciples.  He 
said,  I  am  going  away,  and  they  were  afraid  to  ask  Him 
the  meaning  of  His  own  words.  And  what  did  His 
family,  what  did  His  mother  think  of  it  ?  She  did 
not  at  the  time  understand  the  meaning  of  His  death. 
Before  the  end  of  another  week,  every  city  and.  town 
was  filled  with  dismay ;  it  is  impossible  to  enter  into  the 
feelings  of  the  people  generally  on  this  subject;  the 
sutlil'.  :-,;t.;ss  of  Christ's  death  was  a  wonderful  revelatioD 
of  .1  \^    iilerful  teaching. 

Anoilui  diing  naturally  exciting  sadness  would  be,  that 
ap]Mr<  i:ily  all  His  plans  were  defeated;  this  was  the 
genci  il  impression.  "We  trus/ed  thai  it  had  been  He 
U-hi,-/'i  >  Ju/ii  have  delivered  Israel,"  this  was  the  feeling 
of  .ili  !  lis  disciples.  Study  the  early  death  of  Christ 
If  you  M  lire  to  close  your  life  now,  would  you  go  where 
Jesus  is  ?     Keep  this  in  view,  Jesus  died  young. 

-'■-ui'ated  to  exdie  inquiry.  He  died  in  the  bloom  of 
'•I  why  t  But  what  are  the  moral  causes  ?  The 
c  was  the  hatred  and  malignity  of  the  heads 
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of  the  Jewish  nation  at  that  time.  What  was  the  occa- 
sion? Why  did  they  seek  His  death?  There  was 
something  in  Him  perfectly  new,  and  that  was  quite 
opposed  to  their  views  ;  they  clearly  saw,  if  His  plans 
succeeded,  they  must  decrease.  What  were  some  of  the 
new  things  in  His  life  ? 

1.  He  presented  before  the  world  a  new  personal  life^  such  as 

the  world  had  never  seen  before — God  in  man,  a  per- 
fect human  being.  That  impression  of  Him  was,  that  He 
was  holy,  harmless,  undefiled,  and  separate  from  sinners. 

2.  He  created  new  hopes.    Take  away  hope  from  a  man,  and 

you  destroy  the  conservative  principle  in  his  being. 
Look  at  the  Jewish  nation  at  this  time ;  Josephus  says 
they  were  addicted  to  every  vice,  and  were  so  depraved 
that  had  not  Christ  come  and  destroyed  the  institution, 
it  would  soon  have  destroyed  itself.  How  did  they 
come  to  this?  Their  hope  had  died,  there  was  no  hope 
for  them;  the  people  themselves  were  ignorant,  and 
those  they  were  under  were  despotic  and  tyrannical ; 
they  were  crushed  and  imprisoned ;  there  was  no  pro- 
gress in  anything,  in  this  nation  which  had  been  God's 
nation  !  But  in  this  dark  scene  the  Star  of  Bethlehem 
arose,  a  Child  was  born.  Where  ?  In  a  stable.  There 
were  some  peculiar  circumstances  connected  with  His 
nativity,  and  therefore  Herod  sought  His  life.  At 
twelve  years  He  appeared  in  the  Temple,  and  began  to 
reason  with  the  High  Priest,  and  questioned :  mind  was 
there.  Then  He  retired,  and  was  in  subjection  to  his 
parents — a  thing  that  had  almost  died  away.  He 
worked  at  the  trade  of  a  carpenter,  and  said  thereby, 
moral  greatness  is  compatible  with  poverty,  trial,  and 
neglect  He  gave  a  lesson  to  young  men  not  to  be  too 
anxious  to  show  themselves  before  thirty.  For  eighteen 
or  twenty  years  the  Bible  is  silent  respecting  Jesus. 
When  Christ  began  to  speak  He  excited  hope.  How  ? 
by  telling  them  to  come  to  Him ;  He  pointed  them, 
directed  their  thoughts  to  the  future ;  told  them  there 
was  good  for  them  there.  Hope,  said  He^;  the  day  of 
your  redemption  is  coming,  the  hour  of  deliverance  is  at 
hand.  And  they  began  to  hope,  their  souls  rose,  and 
in  a  short  time  the  weak  disciples  could  and  did  speak 
so  as  to  convert  3000  souls.  Christ  said,  Come  and 
pray;  hope,  believe  me,  for  I  come  from  the  Father. 
}•  He  organized  a  new  religious  injluaue  in  the  coimtiy.     In 
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the  heart  of  the  Church  He  sent  forth  twelve  men,  called 
them,  set  their  minds  on  fire,  and  then  sent  them  forth 
to  preach.  What  strength  of  character  Jesus  possessed 
now  !  how  rapidly  it  grew  !  And  just  in  the  midst  of  this, 
the  High  Priest  condemned  Jesus  and  put  Him  to 
death. 
HI.  The  early  death  of  Christ  is  calculated  to  excite  great  wonder 
and  admiration,  as  we  remember  some  lessons  respecting 
life  which  Christ  gave. 

1.  He  taught  the  world,  and  explained  in  Himself  this  lesson — 

that  life  is  a  medium  to  something  higher  than  itsdf 
Life  is  not  its  own  end.  What  is  higher  ?  Duty  to 
God,  duty  to  men,  fidelity  to  heaven/fidelity  to  earth, 
devotedness  to  truth.  Jesus  said,  I  give  my  life.  We 
must  make  sacrifices  to  duty,  justice,  and  truth. 

2.  He  taught  the  lesson  that  the  glory  of  man  is  complete  pffiver 

over  himself  the  subjugation  of  the  corporeal  to  the 
spiritual,  the  human  to  the  Divine ;  the  moment  we 
forget  this  we  shall  fall.  Read  the  history  of  the  Sanour's 
agony  in  the  garden,  ^^  Father,  if  this  cup  may  not  pass 
from  me,  except  I  drink  it.  Thy  will  be  done^  What  self- 
possession,  and  yet  what  entire  renunciation  of  life  was 
there,  as  He  lay  on  the  ground  and  battled  alone !  Thus, 
O  my  Saviour,  may  I  receive  from  Thee  the  spirit  of 
self  government  and  self-conquest ! 

3.  He  taught  this  great  lesson,  that  great  usefulness  does  not 

depend  on  the  letigth  of  life,  but  on  its  character.   Nearly 

all  the  men  who  have  done  great  things  for  God,  have 

commenced  before  they  were  thirty.     Youth  is  the  time 

for  the  collection  and  apprehension  of  great  truths,  and 

sending  them  forth  with  power. 

Closing  remarks.     Have  you  closely  studied  the  lessons  of 

the  Life  of  Christ?    If  not,  is  it  not  to  be  regretted?    Are 

you  not  to  be  pitied  ?    Is  it  not  a  shame  ?     Is  it  not  a  great 

loss  to  you,  since  you  have  such  a  model  for  study  ?   But  study 

is  not  enough ;  you  must  imitate,  etc,  etc. 

Another  of  these  original  outlines,  shows  how  the  thorouizlily 
thoughtful  was  combined  in  Mr.  Morris's  pulpit  style  with  the 
most  nobly  practical  views ;  indeed  we  have  to  notice  this  of 
all  the  exercises  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  that  he  never 
followed  a  merely  abstract  scheme  of  thought;  his  enuncia- 
tion of  great  principles  was  always  related  to  the  lesser  or  the 
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larger  duties  of  life,  if  we  may  so  speak,  as  obviously  in  the 
outline  before  us. 

Believers  dying  with  Christ     Philippians  iii.  10,  ''Being  made 

conformable  unto  His  death '^ 

Introduction,  This  cannot  be  taken  literally ;  it  cannot  be 
taken  in  the  sense  that  Christ  died  as  a  substitute,  or  instead  of 
us  ;  the  very  form  cannot  mean  that ;  it  is  said  Christ  died  and 
we  shall  die ;  Christ  was  buried,  and  we  are  to  be  buried ; 
Christ  rose,  and  we  shall  rise  with  Him.  Moral  or  spiritual 
religion  consists  in  conformity  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  His 
death,  burial,  and  ascension;  if  this  be  true,  we  have  not 
exhibited  Christianity  in  its  full  and  fair  proportions.  Whatever 
God  is  in  mercy,  whatever  Christ  suffered  and  does  as  mediator 
between  God  and  man,  cannot  give  hope  of  eternal  life  here- 
after, or  peace  at  the  present  time,  unless  you  are  translated 
with  Christ  into  the  glorious  image.  It  means,  then,  an  assimi- 
lation of  mind  to  Christ.  The  history  of  Christ,  partly  while  on 
earth  and  partly  while  in  heaven,  sustains  three  relations  to  our 
spiritual  life. 

I.  //  gives  an  intelligent  idea  of  it,     "Likewise  reckon  ye  also 

yourselves  to  be  dead  indeed  unto  sin.*^  The  Christian  has 
two  matters  to  deal  with — sin,  and  God;  he  has  to 
oppose  sin,  and  yield  himself  to  God;  Uiese  things 
must  be  done  simultaneously.  We  cannot  oppose  sin 
alone,  unaided ;  we  must  do  it  by  the  Spirit  of  God  in 
us.  The  life  of  Christ  is  represented  as  a  law.  He 
said,  Be  what  I  am ;  unless  you  are  what  I  am,  you  will 
die  in  your  sins.  What  the  Head  has  done,  the  members, 
in  His  strength,  may  also  do.     Hence — 

II.  Spiritual  life  is  the  power  coming  from  the  strength  and 

life  of  Christ  to  us.  The  Apostle  says.  Believers  die,  or 
are  crucified  with  Christ  And  then,  entering  into 
particulars,  he  says,  There  are  three  things  he  wishes 
to  know, — Fellowship  with  Christ's  sufferings,  conformity 
to  His  death,  the  experience  of  the  power  of  His  resur- 
rection. But  conformity  to  His  death ;  what  do  you 
mean  if  you  ask  God  to  grant  you  that?  Let  us  give 
an  account  of  our  thoughts  to  aid  one  another,  and 
observe,  the  death  of  Christ  may  be  regarded  in  two 
difierent  lights. 
I,  As  a  physical  or  natural  event,  Christ  dies ;  it  is  an  out- 
ward and  visible  thing,  a  thing  for  the  senses,  belonging 
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only  to  the  body  \  we  see  two  things  only,  the  malignity, 
cruelty,  and  atrocious  agency  of  His  foes,  and  His 
placidity — submitting  to  fate,  bowing  to  necessities  which 
He  could  not  avoid     But — 
2«  The  death  of  Christ  must  be  r^arded  more  especially  as  an 
aet.     What  does  He  say,  "  therefore  doth  my  father  love 
me  because  I  lay  down  my  life,"  etc     *^Nd  man  taketh  it 
from  me^  but  I  lay  it  down  of  myself^    Christ  declared 
His  life  was  entirely  His  own,  under  His  own  govern- 
ment    Man  dying,  is  ceasing  to  be  here,  is  being  over- 
come.    Jesus  had  power  not  to  die ;  He  also  had  power 
to  die  :  "  /  have  power  to  lay  down  my  life,  I  hat^cpoTotr 
to  take  it  again^    Jesus  might  have  shunned  the  oc- 
casion of  His  death;   He   might  have  accepted  the 
challenge  of  His  enemies  to    "  Come  down  from  the 
cross,'*  but  He  did  not ;  on  the  contrary.  He  faced  death ; 
He  said,  I  must  speak  out  my  Divine  thought,  my 
Divine  act,  though  death  be  the  consequence.    This  is 
our  religion  in  its  fountain;  and  such  should  it  be,  so  far 
as  is  possible  for  us  weak  and  sinful  creatures,  in  its 
streams  too.     Did  the  Saviour  say  another  time  would 
come  when  it  would  be  more  prudent  to  speak  out  ? 
No,  He  met  His  foes;  and  when  they  came  to  take  Him, 
first  showed  them  what  He  might  do,  but  allowed  Him- 
self to  be  led  as  a  ^^lamb  to  the  slaughter"    He  sub- 
mitted to  the  laws  of  sin  in  the  Jews,  unto  the  laws  of 
material  nature  in  His  own  person.  He  bowed  His  head 
and  died ;  He  assigned  a  reason, — ^^for  my  sheep,"*  and 
then  He  adds,  ^^  therefore  doth  my  Father  love  me,  because! 
lay  doivn  my  lifeP     Here  was  the  voluntary  spiritual 
desire  of  Christ  to  die.     Now,  what  are  we  to  conform 
to  ?  the  spiritual  death  of  Christ  ?    Did  the  Apostle  say, 
I  wish  to  die  just  as  my  Master  died?  He  had  reference, 
not  to  the  physical  event,  but  to  the  spirit  Christ  mani- 
fested in  dying ;  Christ  had  principles,  sentiments,  and 
purposes  in  His  mind  when  He  died,  to  which  the 
Apostle  wished  to  conform.     We  must  have  that  state 
of  mind,  so  far  as  possible,  which  Christ  had  at  death— 
the  views,  emotions,  and  purposes  which  filled  His  mind 
when  He  went  up  to  the  cross. 
III.  His  death  was  the  highest  exhibition  of  His  spiritual  life.  It 
may  be  asked,  Why  are  we  not  told  to  conf<mn  to  the 
excellences  of  Christ  during  His  life  ?    Why  to  conform 
to  His  death  ?    Well,  they  were  identical,  but  with  this 
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difTerence:  the  manifestations  of  them  at  death  were 
more  impressive ;  there  was  the  manifestation  of  their 
presence,  excellence,  and  gloiy.  What  did  Christ  do 
then?  In  what  sense  did  He  die  unto  sin?  He  did 
two  things. 

I.  He  kept  sin  out  of  Himself , 

a.  He  made  a  provision  to  get  sin  out  of  men.  Let  me  sum  all 
up  in  this — "/^  be  conformable  to  t)u  death  of  Christ^'  is 
to  get  sin  out  of  ourselves,  and  to  labour,  by  God*s  help, 
to  get  it  out  of  others.  Christ  was  tempted  in  all  things 
as  we  are,  and  did  not  sin ;  we  are  tempted,  and  we  do 
sin.  To  die  to  sin  is  the  same  as  the  action  of  sin 
dying  in  us,  the  tendencies  to  sin,  and  our  relation  to 
the  body  of  sin.  Yet  the  body  itself  must  crumble 
before  sin  can  be  entirely  destroyed.  Perhaps  you  say, 
I  am  willing  to  die  if  the  death  of  the  body  will  be  the 
death  of  sin,  the  death  of  passions ;  but  the  process 
must  be  gradual  The  sinful  actions  cannot  be  van- 
quished at  once,  the  process  must  go  on.  After  a  long 
conflict  the  body  must  fall,  and  the  spirit  shall  be  free. 
What  think  you  of  this  matter?  Have  you  a  right  to 
expect  sin  will  die  ?  We  know  it  is  notr  dead;  but  are 
you  dying  to  sin,  lighting  with  sin,  thinking  about  it, 
planning  against  it  ?  Do  we  cry  to  God  for  valour,  or 
do  we  give  up  the  contest,  and  say,  sin  will  and  must 
reign.  God  forbid  that  it  be  so!  Remember  that  God 
is  not  only  merciful,  but  helping ;  Christ  not  only  died, 
but  lives. 

From  this  purpose  I  may  die  or  become  poor ;  but 
let  what  will  come,  I  have  made  up  my  mind  that  I  will 
never,  never  give  up  my  mind  freely  to  sin.  Take  care 
what  you  are,  cling  to  the  power  of  God  till  you  breathe 
the  last  breath. 

Before  we  withdraw  from  this  subject,  I  wish  to  bring 
this  thought  distinctly  before  you:  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  when  He  came  into  this  world,  declared  it  as  His 
purpose  to  die  to  and  for  sin.  Is  it  also  your  purpose 
to  die  to  sin,  to  cause  sin  to  die  in  us,  to  depart  from 
it  ?  For  this  is  to  be  conformed  to  the  death  of  Christ. 
**  Let  this  mind  also  be  in  you  which  was  in  Christ  Jesus 
our  Lard^^  See,  then,  three  things,  i.  There  was  a 
certain  mind,  temper,  and  spirit  in  Christ  2.  It  was 
that  mind  which  led  Him  to  the  death  of  the  cross. 
3.  That  which  was  in  Christ,  and  was  thus  manifested, 
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God  has  been  executing  these  laws,  carrying  out  this 
statute  book ;  He  has  been  punishing  sin  in  the  world, 
in  nations,  families,  but  always  in  conscience.  God  is 
not  postponing  the  punishment  of  sin.  Are  there  not 
proofs  that  it  is  right  in  itself  and  necessary  to  us  to  die 
to  sin?  Oh  that  God  would  write  it  in  our  hearts  1  This 
is  the  end,  and  if  not  answered  the  whole  is  corruption, 
vanity,  and  crime. 

There  is  a  dying  to  sin,  an  assurance  that  it  is  prac- 
ticable. Proofs  of  this  we  see  in  the  purpose  of  God. 
Weak  believer,  know  what  is  here  for  thee  1  A  spirit, 
not  thy  own,  coming  from  God  into  us,  and  helping  us 
to  groan,  to  throw  off  what  is  wrong.  "  Whom  He 
justijUd^  them  He  also  glorified^  There  is  the  proof, — 
"  glorified."  The  Apostle  proceeds  to  describe  what  is 
done  in  us.  ^^  More  than  conquerors,^*  The  matter  is 
settled.  The  worst,  the  most  bitter  things  in  man's  life 
have  failed  to  separate  us  from  the  love  of  Christ.  We 
are  "  more  than  conquerors!'  There  is  the  perfection. 
Is  not  that  enough  to  show  that  we  may  have  an  assiu:- 
ance  that  it  is  practicable  to  die  to  sin  ? 

But  there  must  be  an  energy  of  will  to  seek  this — a 
regeneracy  of  will,  an  entire  dependence  on  God's  Spirit 
to  seek  Uie  glorious  accomplishment,  leaning  on  the 
mighty  power  of  God  every  step  till  we  reach  our  home. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  characterization  we  have  attempted, 
that  Caleb  Morris  was  an  especially  suggestive  preacher.  His  ^ 
thoughts  fell  upon  the  minds  of  hearers  able  to  apprehend 
them,  with  a  strange  fascination;  also  they  were  frequently 
preached  again  by  those  who  heard  them ;  even  men  usually 
above  the  petty  larcenies  of  the  pulpit  sometimes  could  not 
resist  the  temptation.  We  remember  to  have  heard  one  in- 
stance of  a  twice-stolen  sermon.  Mr.  Morris  happened  to  be 
with  a  fHend  in  some  part  of  Breconshire,  when  together  they 
went  to  the  Independent  chapel  of  the  place.  A  young  man, 
a  student  from  Brecon  College,  preached.  Mr.  Morris  said  to 
his  friend,  who  was  expressing  great  admiration  of  the  sermon, 
"Yes,  indeed;  do  you  know  whose  it  b?"  *' Whose  it  is? 
His  own,  I  hope."-  "  One  of  mine."  '*  Then,"  said  his  friend, 
^  it  is  too  bad ;  he  is  a  young  man,  and  he  ought  to  be  told  of 
it''    And  so  they  together  went  in  some  gentle  and  natural 
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manner  to  reprove  the  yoong  thie£  "  I  b^  your  pardon,  Mr. 
Morris,'"  said  the  young  man;  '4t  is  very  true  the  semion  is 
not  mine,  but  it  is  not  yours ;  it  is  my  tutor's.  I  biew  yoa 
were  to  be  here  this  morning,  and  I  felt  desirous  of  giving 
something  worthy  of  you ;  I  was  not  desirous  of  preaching 
myself  so  I  took  the  outlines  of  one  of  my  tutor's  seraK)n&" 
''  Mine,  nevertheless,"  said  Mr.  Morris ;  '^  and  I  seem  to  re- 
member how  he  got  the  thing  from  me."  It  was  even  so;  and 
so  it  was  a  twice-stolen  sermon,  stolen  by  two  hands,  and 
preached  for  the  benefit  of  its  author. 

It  has  been  said,  that  to  be  a  successful  preacher,  a  man 
must  be  either  eminently  handsome  or  pre-eminently  ugly: 
illustrations  innumerable  seem  to  justify  the  dogma ;  we  hope 
it  is  not  to  be  received  without  some  qualifications  and  excep- 
tioi^  If  Mr.  Morris  is  to  be  included  beneath  the  generaliza- 
tion, it  is  upon  the  favourable  score.  He  was  eminently 
handsome ;  but  that  is  too  weak  and  sickly  a  phrase  to  express 
the  majesty  of  the  figure  and  the  head,  combined  with  a  tender 
reflectiveness  of  the  features,  and  power  of  the  deep  yet  full- 
fixed,  searching  eyes ;  there  was  a  beautiful  naturalness  in  his 
manner,  both  in  public  and  private,  even  when  in  the  fuhiess 
and  fervour  of  his  thinking  and  talking ;  and  once  more,  as  a 
talker,  he  was  amazing;  he  kept  you  company,  or  bore  you 
along  with  him  through  the  crowded  London  streets,  or  pinned 
you  against  the  wall,  while  he,  to  the  amazement  of  the  aowds 
of  passers-by,  bayoneted  you  through  and  through  with  his 
thumb,  giving  full  effect  to  his  nice  analjrsis  of,  or  disquisition 
upon,  some  interesting  matter.  Of  course,  some  men  imitated 
him  in  his  way  of  thinking  or  speaking,  and  contrived  to  make 
themselves  look  very  much  like  little  boy  Jack  in  his  &thei's 
great  coat  One  especially  of  this  order,  Mr.  Morris  was  fond 
of  jocularly  remarking  upon,  ''Is  he  not  big,  sir?  Is  he  not 
awfully  big,  sir?"  But  we  must  forbear  firom  further  charac- 
terization or  reminiscence;  although  we  may  possibly  in  some 
future  number  present  our  readers  with  some  further  selections 
from  the  many  outlines  of  this  great  preacher's  sermons,  of 
which  we  have  volumes  unpublished  in  our  possessioa 
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St.  Paul  is  now  in  great  bodily  weakness ;  the  frail  tenement 
of  his  body  is,  he  thinks,  breaking  over  his  head ;  he  cannot 
endure  much  longer  the  labours,  the  persecutions,  the  anxieties, 
and  troubles  to  which  he  is  subjected.  The  passage  before 
us,  therefore,  reveals  the  Apostle's  feelings  in  prospect  of 
anticipated  dissolution.  Out  of  the  dark  cloud,  from  amidst  his 
depressing  circumstances,  there  arises  from  the  Apostle  the 
cheerful,  confident,  even  exultant  tone  of  hope  and  joy:  "We 
know  that  if  our  earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle  were  dis- 
solved, we  have  a  building  of  God,  an  house  not  made  with 
hands,  eternal,  in  the  heavens."  He  had  ready  for  his  enjoy- 
ment something  that  infinitely  more  than  counterbalanced  the 
loss  of  his  tabernacle  on  earth — "  a  building  of  God." 

What  was  this  building  of  God?  There  are  no  less  than 
four  distinct  answers  given  by  commentators  to  this  questioui 
four  different  interpretations  of  the  figure,  all  of  them  supported 
by  reasons  more  or  less  weighty,  founded  on  the  various  expres- 
sions of  this  and  the  three  following  verses. 

{a)  The  first  we  notice,  as  the  most  natural,  and  agreeing 
best,  on  the  whole,  with  the  context,  is  that  which  refers  the 
figure  to  Heaven.  The  expressions,  "  not  made  with  hands  " 
and  "in  the  heavens,"  can  find  their  natural  meaning  only  by 
such  an  interpretation.  It  is  true  that  the  figure  changes 
abruptly  from  "  a  building"  or  "  an  house,"  in  the  second  verse, 
to  that  of  a  covering  or  garment.  This  is  quite  natural,  how- 
ever, if  we  remember  the  Apostle's  occupation  of  tent-maker — 
the  weaver  of  tent-cloth,  which  would  suggest  as  readily  the 
idea  of  a  vestment  as  that  of  a  tent.    The  same  double 
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metaphor  we  have  also  in  Ps.  chr.  a :  ''Who  coverest  Thysdi 
with  light  as  with  a  garment:  who  stretchest  out  the  heaTcns 
Hke  a  curtain  /'  that  is,  like  the  curtain  of  a  tent  (Stanley,  in  kco). 
This  interpretation  of  the  figure  makes  it  agree  exactly  with 
the  description  of  heaven  as  given  in  other  portions  of  Scrip- 
ture, more  especially  Heb.  xL  lo. 

(b)  A  very  common  interpretation  is  to  refer  the  ''bmlding 
of  God ''  to  the  resurrection  body.  In  this  case  the  Apostle 
would  be  representing,  not  what  is  to  take  place  immediately 
after  death,  but  what  is  to  occur  alter  the  second  coming  of 
our  Lord.  Against  this  interpretation  there  may  be  uiged  the 
obvious  objection,  that  not  only  is  it  said  that  this  building  is 
*'  in  heaven," — which  is  not  true  of  the  resurrection  body, — ^but 
also  that  the  AposUe  is  evidently  speaking,  not  (^  something 

ndefinitely  in  the  future,  but  something  so  imminent  as  to  be 
considered  as  present  "  We  have  a  building,"  etc  This  could 
not  be  said  of  the  resurrection  body,  even  as  that  body  is 
described  by  the  AposUe  himself  in  his  previous  epistle  to 
the  Corinthians. 

(c)  In  order  to  avoid  this  difficulty  some  have  adopted  the 
opinion  that  the  ''  building  of  God "  refers  to  the  body  or 

ORGANIZATION  WITH  WHICH  THE  DEPARTED  SOUL  SHALL  BE 
CLOTHED    IN    THE    INTERMEDIATE    STATE — ^thc    State    between 

death  and  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  It  has  been  asserted 
that  the  soul  cannot  be  self-conscious  without  a  body,  cannot 
perceive  or  act  without  some  kind  of  organization.  It  is 
enough,  however,  in  rejecting  this  interpretation,  to  say  that  the 
Apostie  expressly  contradicts  this  view  of  the  building  of  God 
by  designating  it  eternal.  An  organization  for  an  intermediate 
state  is  necessarily  temporary.  The  Scriptures  also  speak  only 
of  two  kinds  of  bodies,  the  ''  natural "  and  the  ''  spirituaL" 

(d)  A  fourth  interpretation  refers  the  "  building  of  God"  to 
WHAT  IS  SPIRITUAL — ^makes  it  nearly  equivalent  to  ''  the  image 
of  God."  This  theory  is  very  ingenious,  and  not  without  some 
show  of  reason,  more  especially  from  the  second  verse,  taken 
in  connection  with  other  analogous  expressions  of  Scripture. 
"To  be  clothed  upon  with  our  house  from  heaven,"  it  is 
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contended,  signifies  to  be  endouied  with  qualities.  This  inter- 
pretation has  the  merit  of  simplifying  the  third  verse,  "  If  so 
be  that  being  clothed ;"  that  is,  fully  prepared  in  this  life  for 
the  glory  of  God,  "  we  shall  not  be  found  naked  /'  tliat  is, 
destitute  in  the  future  state  of  that  Divine  image  which  fits 
us  for  enjoymg  the  future  glory. 

For  further  illustration  of  the  above  interpretations,  we  give 
underneath  extracts  fi-om  various  commentators,  arranged  ac- 
cording to  the  interpretations  received  under  the  letters  cor- 
responding with  those  employed  above. 

Let  us  now  draw  a  few  practical  lessons,  which  shall  be 
for  the  most  part  independent  of  the  interpretation  adopted. 
An  old  man,  who  had  for  a  long  time  puzzled  himself  about 
the  difficulties  of  Scripture,  at  last  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
reading  the  Bible  was  like  eating  fish.  "When  I  find  a 
difficulty  I  call  it  a  bone,  and  lay  it  aside.  Why  should  I 
choke  over  the  bone  when  there  is  so  much  nourishment  to 
be  had."  Whilst,  however,  we  avoid  "  choking  over,'*  or 
growing  lean  by  lingering  exclusively  over  bones,  let  us  see 
that  we  do  not  lay  the  bones  aside  till  we  have  picked  off 
most  of  the  nutritious  food  upon  thenL 

From  this  passage  we  may  learn 

I.  That  in  heaven  we  have  a  home  already  prepared  for 

us,  INTO  WHICH  WE  ENTER  IMMEDIATELY  AFTER  DEATH.      "  Wc 

have  a  building  of  God."  With  the  Apostle  this  was  no  matter 
of  speculation,  but  certain  knowledge.  "  For  we  know  that  if, 
etc,  we  have  a  building  of  God,"  There  may  be  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  what  the  Apostle  means  by  the  "building  of 
God  /'  but  none  as  to  the  fact  that  when  the  habitation  on  the 
earth  in  which  he  now  dwells  is  taken  down,  there  is  another 
habitation  ready  for  him  in  heaven.  [Contrast  emigrant  in 
search  of  a  new  home,  wife  and  children  exposed  to  storm 
and  cold  till  house  is  built,  with  one  who  has  a  house  ready 
and  friends  to  welcome  him  to  his  new  home.]  "I  go  to 
prepare  a  place  for  you." 

II.  This  building  of  God  is  a  happy  home.    Death  is  an 
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immediate  entrance  into  happiness ;  '*  earnestly  desiring  to  be 
clothed  upon  with  our  house  which  is  from  heaven."  The 
Apostle  did  not  merely  groan  in  this  tabernacle,  but  longed 
earnestly  for  the  other  life.  His  groaning  was  the  cause  of  his 
longing  for  the  other.  There  are  dying  men  who  groan  throu^ 
suffering  or  weariness  of  life,  who  yet  have  no  earnest  desire 
for  the  future,  because  they  know  not  of  happiness  and  gloiy 
awaiting  them  hereafter.  They  simply  desire  "to  be  unclothed" 
Not  so  the  Apostle.  He  groaned  in  this  tabernacle,  "not  that 
he  would  be  unclothed,*'  or  wished  to  die,  "  but  clothed  upon, 
that  mortality  might  be  swallowed  up  of  life.'' 

Some  have  supposed  that  the  saints  sleep  in  unconsciousDess 
until  the  resurrection  day.  For  this  supposition  there  is  to  be 
found  no  encouragement  in  Scripture,  except  it  be  in  such  figu- 
rative expressions  as  sleeping  in  Jesus  or  falling  asleep.  Such 
expressions,  however,  can  be  referred  to  the  soul  no  more  than 
the  expressions  death  or  he  died  can.  If  the  one  imply  the 
unconscious  slumbering  of  the  soul,  the  other,  with  as  much 
reason,  may  be  said  to  imply  the  death  of  the  souL 

The  longing  of  the  Apostle  "  to  be  clothed  upon,"  and  more 
especially  the  expressions  in  verses  6  and  8,  "willing  rather  to 
be  absent  from  the  body  and  to  be  present  with  the  Lord,"  are 
inconsistent  with  such  a  supposition ;  so  also  PhiL  i.  23,  "  I 
am  in  a  strait  betwixt  two,  ha\ing  a  desire  to  depart  and  be 
with  Christ,  which  is  far  better."    If  the  Apostle  thought  that 
he  was  to  lie  in  unconsciousness  until  the  resurrection-day, 
instead  of  desiring  to  depart,  he  would  have  desired  to  "  abide 
in  the  flesh "  to  help  and  strengthen  his  brethren,  since  this 
would  not  have  delayed  by  one  day  his  being  with  Christ 
The  testimony  of  our  Lord   in  the  parable  of  Dives  and 
Lazarus  (Luke  xvi.  22-31)  and  His  words  to  the  penitent  thief 
(Luke  xxiii.  43)  still  more  emphatically  contradict  such  a  view 
of  the  Christian's  condition  immediately  after  death. 

III.  This  building  of  God  is  an  eternal  home.  "A 
building  of  God,  an  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal,  in  the 
heavens."  It  is  not,  like  the  tent  that  was  woven  with  the 
Apostle's  own  hands,  liable  to  be  worn  away ;  and  not  like  the 
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house  built  with  materials  that  are  ever  crumbling  away.  This 
house  is  the  direct  gift  of  God;  and,  like  the  giver  Himself,  it  is 
eternal.  You  who  have  houses  on  earth,  be  they  built  of  stone 
or  constructed  of  fragile  materials,  be  they  leasehold  or  free- 
hold, they  are  to  you  but  temporary.  They  are  yours  to  shelter 
you  for  a  time.  Or,  should  you  possess  no  other  house  than  that 
which  was  breaking  down  over  the  Apostle*s  head,  it  too  is 
temporary.  It  is  even  now  wasting  away,  hastening  to  the 
grave.  Well  is  it  if  you  can  say,  "  We  know  that  if  our  earthly 
house  of  this  tabernacle  be  dissolved,  we  have  a  building  of 
God,  an  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal,  in  the  heavens." 

ifl)  In  favour  of  the  opinion  that  the  house  here  mentioned  is 
heaven  itself,  it  may  be  argued,  i.  Heaven  is  often  in  Scrip- 
ture compared  to  a  house  in  which  there  are  many  mansions 
(John  xiv.  2) ;  or  to  a  city  in  which  there  are  many  houses 
(Heb.  xi.  10-14;  xiii*  i4>  ^^v-  ^ud.  10);  or,  more  generally, 
to  a  habitation  (Luke  xvi.  9).  2.  The  figure  in  this  case  is 
peculiarly  appropriate.  The  body  is  compared  to  a  house  in 
which  the  soul  now  dwells ;  heaven  is  the  house  into  which  it 
enters  when  this  earthly  house  is  dissblved.  Our  Lord  told 
His  sorrowing  disciples  that  they  should  soon  be  with  Him, 
that  in  His  Father's  house  whither  He  went  there  were  many 
mansions,  and  that  He  would  receive  them  unto  Himself.  3. 
The  description  here  given  of  the  house  of  which  the  Apostle 
speaks,  agrees  with  the  descriptions  elsewhere  given  of  heaven. 
It  is  a  building  of  God ;  compare  Heb.  xL  10,  where  heaven  is 
said  to  be  a  city  whose  builder  and  maker  is  God.  It  is  not 
made  with  hands,  f.^:,  not  of  human  workmanship,  or  belonging 
to  the  present  order  of  things.  In  the  same  sense  the  true 
tabernacle  in  heaven  is  said  to  be  "not  made  with  hands" 
(Heb.  ix.  11).  It  is  eternal,  because  the  state  on  which  the 
soul  enters  at  death  is  unchanging.  And,  finally,  this  house  is 
said  to  be  "  in  heaven,"  or,  we  are  said  to  have  it  "in  heaven." 
.This  last  clause  is  not  consistent  with  the  assumption  that  the 
house  spoken  of  is  the  resurrection  body.  That  body  is  not 
now  in  heaven  awaiting  our  arrival  there,  nor  is  it  to  be 
bro.;ght  down  to  vls  from  heaven.  But  the  mansion  which 
Christ  has  gone  to  prepare  for  His  people  is  in  heaven;  and 
therefore  £e  Apostle,  in  raising  his  eyes  heavenward,  could 
appropriately  say,  "  If  this  tabernacle  be  dissolved,  I  have  a 
house  in  heaven."    4.  The  principal  argument  in  favoiu-  of  this 
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interpretation  is,  that  the  house  spoken  of  is  one  on  which  the 
soul  enters  immediately  after  death.  This  is  plain,  because 
Paul  says  that  if  our  earthly  house  be  dissolved  we  have^—LL, 
we  have  at  once, — a  house  in  heaven.  The  whole  context 
requires  this  explanation  to  be  given  to  ^o/uw,  we  have.  The 
Apostle  is  speaking  of  the  grounds  of  consolation  in  the  im- 
mediate prospect  of  death.  He  says  in  effect,  that  the  dis- 
solution of  the  body  does  not  destroy  the  soul,  or  deprive  it  of 
a  home.  His  consolation  was,  that,  if  unclothed,  he  would  not 
be  found  naked.  While  at  home  in  the  body  he  was  absent 
from  the  Lord;  but  as  soon  as  he  was  absent  from  the  body 
he  would  be  present  with  the  Lord.  It  is  so  obvious  that  the 
Apostle  is  here  speaking  of  what  takes  place  at  death,  that 
those  who  maintain  that  the  building  referred  to  is  the  resur- 
rection body  propose  various  methods  of  getting  over  the 
difficulty.  Some,  as  Usteri,  assume  that  Pau^  when  he  wrote 
the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  believed  that  the  resur- 
rection was  not  to  take  place  until  the  Second  Advent  oi 
Christ,  but  changed  his  view,  and  here  teaches  that  it  takes 
place  at  death.  That  is,  that  the  soul,  when  it  leaves  the 
present  body,  is  furnished  with  that  spiritual  body  which,  in 
the  former  Epistie,  he  taught  was  not  to  be  received  until 
Christ  comes  the  second  time.  To  those  who  proceed  on  the 
assumption  of  the  inspiration  of  Scripture,  this  unnatural 
explanation  needs  no  refutation.  In  his  Epistie  to  the  Phi- 
lippians,  written  still  later,  he  teaches  the  same  doctrine  that 
we  find  in  First  Corinthians.  He  must  therefore  have  reverted 
to  his  former  view.  Paul  was  not  thus  driven  about  by  every 
wind  of  doctrine.  Even  those  who  deny  his  inspiration  must 
admit  his  consistency.  Others  say  that,  as  the  Apostle  con- 
fidentiy  expected  to  survive  the  Second  Advent,  he  here  speaks 
of  what  he  anticipated  in  his  own  case.  He  believed  he  would 
not  die  but  be  changed  at  once,  as  described  in  i  Cor.  xv.  51, 
52.  But  even  admitting  that  Paul  at  this  time  did  expect  to 
survive  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  that  is  not  the  expectation 
here  expressed.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  speaking  of  what 
would  take  place  (ia»)  even  in  case  he  should  die.  If,  worn 
out  by  his  sufferings,  his  earthly  house  should  be  dissolved 
before  Christ  came,  still  he  knew  he  should  have  a  house  in 
heaven.     ... 

5.  A  fifth  consideration  in  favour  of  the  interpretation  in 
question  is  derived  from  the  analogy  of  Scripture,  The  Bible 
in  other  places  teaches  that  the  souls  of  believers  do  at  their 
death  immediately  pass  into  glory.     Our  Lord,  in  refuting  the 
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Sadducees,  who  denied  the  existence  of  spirits,  said,  ^'  Have 
ye  not  reaid  that  which  was  spoken  unto  you  by  God,  saying,  I 
am  the  God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of 
Jacob?  God  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead  but  of  the  living" 
(Matt.  xxii.  32).  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  therefore,  are 
living,  and  not  in  a  dreary  state  of  semi-conscious  existence. 
In  the  parable  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus,  we  are  told  that 
when  Lazarus  died  he  was  carried  by  angels  into  Abraham's 
bosom,  !>.,  to  heaven.  On  the  mount  of  transfiguration, 
Moses  and  Elias  appeared  talking  with  Christ  Our  Lord  said  to 
the  dying  thief,  "  This  day  shalt  thou  be  with  Me  in  Paradise;" 
and  Paradise,  as  we  learn  from  2  Cor.  xii.  2,  4,  is  the  third 
heaven.  In  Phil.  i.  22-24,  Paul  says  that,  although  he  had  a 
desire  to  depart  and  be  with  Christ,  yet  his  abiding  in  the  flesh 
was  more  needful  for  them.  This  clearly  implies  that,  as  soon 
as  he  departed  from  the  flesh,  he  expected  to  be  present  with 
the  Lord.  Hodge. 

{py  A  dwelling  not  made  by  hands y  eternal  in  the  heavens, — ^The 
words  *V  ©*ov  are  not  to  be  joined  with  ^x^y^,  as  if  we  received 
it  from  God ;  and  yet  the  dwelling  was  said  to  be  of  a  directly 
Divine  origin.  This  is  said  in  the  highest  sense,  as  if  it  were 
the  result  of  an  immediate  Divine  agency  (i  Cor.  xv.  38),  and 
wasT  not,  like  the  present  body,  merely  of  a  general  Divine 
origin  (i  Cor.  xii.  18-24J.  In  this  respect  it  was  like  the 
heavenly  city,  of  which  it  is  said  that  its  builder  and  maker  is 
God  (Heb.  xi.  10).  But  this  building  (oJKo^f*^)  is  not  the  city 
of  God  nor  the  house  of  the  Father,  John  xiv.  3  (in  which 
case  the  phrase  "our  earthly  dwelling  of  this  tabernacle" 
would  imply  that  the  earth  itself  is  a  transient  place  of  resi- 
dence), but  the  resurrection  body,  the  result  of  a  new  Divine 
creation.  This  is  still  further  defined  as  "  an  house  not  made 
by  hands  "  (olida  ax^ipvKoirjroii),  In  this  expression,  the  lower 
human  origin  is  denied,  but  in  a  way  corresponding  to  the 
figure  and  not  to  the  thing  spoken  of  It  is  not  needful  here 
to  recur  to  the  original  formation  of  the  body  in  Gen.  ii.  7-21. 

The  last  qualification,  fV  roU  ovpavoig  (opp.  iiriytiot)  should  be 
joined  with  ^x^f**",  so  as  to  say  that  we  have  this  dwelling  in 
the  heavens.  But  how  is  this  to  be  understood  ?  The  present 
tense  would  seem  to  refer  to  some  period  immediately  afler 
death.  But  if  the  soul  is  to  have  a  body  corresponding  to  its 
condition  at  that  time  (of  which,  to  say  the  least,  the  Scriptures 
distinctly  say  nothing),  then  the  dwelling  here  mentioned  can- 
not be  eternal*    Nor  would  what  is  said  in  verse  2,  of  our 
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house  which  is  from  heayen,  agree  very  well  with  such  an 
assertion.  Comp.  Delitzch,  Psychol,^  pp.  374  fil  It  is  possi- 
ble, indeed,  ^x^f^  refers  to  a  mere  reversion  or  expectanqr, 
f>.,  to  an  ideal  possession  like  that  which  is  spoken  of  when  it 
is  said:  ''Thou  shalt  have  treasure  in  heaven**  (Luke  xviiL  22). 
In  such  a  case  the  dwelling  would  merely  be  secured  for 
believers,  just  as  the  life  mentioned  in  Col.'  iiL  3  (comp.  i.  5, 
and  the  crown  of  righteousness  in  2  Tim.  iv.  8)  is  said  to  be. 
Or  it  may  be  alleged  that  the  intermediate  state  between 
death  and  resurrection  is  entirely  lost  sight  of  in  the  Apostle's 
mind,  inasmuch  as  we  know  that  he  looked  upon  it  as  altogether 
temporary,  and  hence,  that  the  perfection  to  be  obtained  after 
the  resurrection  was  the  absorbing  object  of  his  attention  in 
this  passage.  Osiander,  quoted  by  Lange. 

The  following  extract  is  a  combination  of  both  the  preceding. 

V.  I.  "I  am  indifferent  to  the  decay  and  wearing  away  of 
my  present  outward  frame ;  because  I  know  that  another  and 
higher  organization  is  awaiting  me  hereafter,  a  higher  life  which 
shall  not  extinguish  my  present  being,  but  give  me  new  powers 
engrafted  upon  it"  His  language  may  apply  to  the  change  of 
death  generally,  but  it  has  especial  reference  to  his  feeling 
(as  in  I  Cor.  xv.  53),  that  he  shall  probably  be  one  of  those 
who  will  be  alive  at  the  coming  of  Christ;  hence  the  wish 
expressed  in  verse  4,  that  he  might  not  lose  his  present 
body  but  have  it  expanded  into  something  higher  —  a 
wish  at  any  time  natural,  but  which  receives  its  peculiar 
expression  from  the  feeling  just  described.  Hence  also 
the  doubt  in  v.  i,  ^  If  the  house  be  destroyed."  The  ex- 
planation of  this  abrupt  transition  from  the  figure  of  a  house  or 
tent  to  that  of  a  garment,  may  be  found  in  the  image, — ^familiar 
to  the  Apostle  both  from  his  occupation  and  his  birth-place, — 
of  the  tent  of  Cilician  haircloth,  which  might  almost  equally  sug- 
gest the  idea  of  a  habitation  and  of  a  vesture.  Compare  the 
same  union  of  metaphors  in  Ps.  civ.  2.,  "  Who  coverest  thyself 
with  light  as  with  a  garmerUy  who  stretchest  out  the  heavens  like 
a  curtain  "  [of  the  tent], 

itaraXvtf  is  used  especially  of  the  destruction  of  a  house.  (See 
Matt  xxiv.  2;  XXV.  61 ;  Gal.  ii.  18.)  The  Vulgate  (from  a 
false  etymological  scent)  translates  it  dissolvatur^  a  slight  depar- 
ture from  the  original  meaning,  which  the  Authorized  Version ; 
by  adopting  the  word  nearest  to  the  Vulgate,  "  dissolved,"  has 
still  further  widened — the  word  having  now  lost  the  sense  of 
"  disunite"  and  "  break,"  which  were  once  attached  to  it  both  in 
Latin  and  English.     (Compare  2  Peter  iii.  11,  la.)     From  this 
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translation  has  perhaps  originated  the  word  ''dissolution"  for 
"  death." 

o^Kodo/i^y.  The  word  retains  its  usual  active  signification  so 
far  as  to  make  the  words  ^«e  B^oO  directly  dependent  upon  it ; 
"a  building  which  grows  up  from  the  hand  of  God/'  (Compare 
Heb.  XL  10,  "'The'  city  which  hath  foundations,  whose 
builder  and  maker'  is  God.'' ) 

txoy^y  Le.  "The  moment  that  our  present  house  is  destroyed, 
that  very  moment  a  new  habitation  awaits  us  in  heaven." 
According  to  the  representation  in  i  Cor.  xv.  51,  "We  shall 
be  caught  up  in  the  clouds." 

dx«/>offotVoy)  "  Not  like  the  tents  in  which  I  live,  and  which 
I  make  with  my  own  hands."  In  this  as  in  the  next  expressions, 
oiMMoy,  fV  roT9  ovfHwoh^  he  speaks  rather  of  a  habitation  into  which 
he  is  to  enter,  than  of  a  body  which  he  is  to  assume.  The 
expressions  "  made  "  or  "  not  made  with  hands,"  and  "  in  the 
heavens,"  could  not  properly  be  applied  to  a  body.    Stanley. 

(c)  There  is  certainly  a  marked  distinction  between  what 
Paul  here  says,  and  what  he  had  taught  in  his  earlier  £pistles. 
During  that  earlier  period  his  most  ardent  thoughts  had  been 
directed  to  the  Second  Coming  of  Christ  Now  however,  when 
he  was  oppressed  by  apprehensions  of  death  (ch.  iv.  10-12), 
his  mind  was  more  impressed  with  the  feelmg  that  he  might 
not  live  to  see  the  second  commg  of  Christ  In  this  state  of 
mind  he  had  new  and  additional  discoveries  of  Divine  truth  on 
this  subject,  either  by  means  of  his  own  reflections,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  by  means  of  direct  revelations 
from  heaven.  From  the  promises  of  Christ,  and  from  the  very 
nature  of  fellowship  with  Christ,  he  was  now  satisfied  that 
death  would  only  be  a  progress  towards  a  higher  state  of 
existence;  and  this  thought  had  been  developed  into  a  convic- 
tion  that  the  soul  must  come  into  possession  of  an  oigan 
adapted  to  the  active  conscious  life  immediately  after  death. 

SifU€  in  fact  being  dothed^  we  shall  not  be  found  naked.  We 
take  these  words  in  connection  with  those  which  precede  them, 
IS  merely  an  incidental  expression :  "  We  are  passing  on  with 
believing  confidence  to  a  higher  state  of  being,  for  we  shall  in 
no  event  be  destitute  of  a  higher  organ  when  we  lay  aside  our 
earthly  body ;  and  it  is  only  to  ^s  necessity  of  laying  aside 
our  earthly  body  that  our  natures  now  feel  such  a  repugnance." 
As  the  participle  is  really  in  the  aorist,  and  yet  must  in  such  a 
case  have  the  sense  of  the  perfect — Wcdw/ifwi,  there  are  strong 
reasons  against  referring  o^^^Myoi  and  ov  fi^ifoX  exclusively  to 
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those  who  shall  be  alive  and  clothed  in  earthly  bodies  when 
Christ  shall  appear  in  the  Parousia. 

Neander,  quoted  by  Lange. 
But  what  is  this  "  building  of  God  ;"  this  '*  house  not  made 
with  hands  '*  ?    It  is  not  necessary  to  determine  what,  beyond 
the  simple  idea  of  a  receptacle  provided  for  the  soul  on  its 
separation  from  the  body.    Accustomed  to  live  in  this  earthly 
"  house/'  it  needs  some  habitation  in  which  to  dwell  and  to 
exercise  its  powers.    Such  a  house  God  has  prepared.     It  may 
be  one  of  the  many  ^^ai  or  "  mansions  **  referred  to  by  Jesus. 
But,  however  that  may  be,  the  building  is  prepared.      It  is 
ready  for  the  reception  of  the  purified  spirit  on  its  bemg 
stripped  of  its  earthly  tabernacle.    So  that,  even  in  the  inter- 
mediate state,  the  spirit,  though  bodiless,  is  not  absolutely 
''  naked.''    It  is  *'  clothed  upon  with  its  heavenly  house,"  and 
therefore  b  capable  of  greater  activity,  and  susceptible  of  a  larger 
amount  of  happiness,  than  if  wholly  bared  of  every  covering 
and  utterly  houseless  in  the  universe.     The  whole  passage 
may  be  thus  represented : — "We  know  that  upon  the  dissolution 
of  our  earthly  tabernacle-house,  we  have  a  building  [provided] 
of   God ;   a  house  not  built  by  hands  [like  earthly  houses j^ 
eternal,  in  the  heavens.     For  we  who  awell  in  this  [house] 
greatly  desire  to  be  clothed  upon  with  our  heavenly  house, 
since  also,  being  thus  clothed,  we  shall  not  [although  without 
our  bodies]  be  found  naked.     For  we  who  live  in  this  taber- 
nacle groan,  being  burthened  [by  many  cares  and  sufferings 
and  sorrows],  not  because  we  wish  to  be  unclothed  [divested 
of  our  earthly  bodies],  but  [rather]  clothed  upon  with  our 
heavenly  house,  that  mortality  may  be  swallowed  up  by  life, 
the  mortal  passing  into  the  immortal  at  once."  [It  was  not  the 
desire  of  the  Apostle  to  die.    That  is  what  naturally  we  should 
not  desire.    It  was  his  desire,  could  it  be  realized, — but  he 
knew  it  could  not, — to  pass  at  once  from  a  mortal  state  into  an 
immortal  by  a  rapid  transition,  similar,  perhaps,  to  that  which 
the  living  saints  shall  experience  when  the  Lord  shall  come, 
and  similar,  perhaps,  to  the  rapture  which  he  experienced 
"  fourteen  years  ago,"  whether  in  the  body  or  out  of  the  body 
he  could  not  tell].     ''The  After  Life,"  by  Rev.  Isaac  Jennings. 

{d)  If  our  earthly  house  of  this  tabemade. — By  earthly  house, 
the  Apostle  most  evidently  means  the  body^  in  which  the  soul  is 
represented  as  dwelling  or  sojourning  for  a  time,  and  from 
which  it  is  to  be  liberated  at  death.  ...  As  the  taber- 
nacle was  taken  down  in  order  to  be  e^ain  put  together^  so  the 
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body  is  to  be  dissolved  in  order  to  be  re-edified.  As  the  ark  of 
the  covenant  subsisted  by  ilse/fwlnle  the  tabernacle  was  down^ 
so  can  the  soul  when  separated  from  the  body. 

V.  2. — oUryniptoif  mMtraaScu^  to  be  clothed  on  with  a  /lOuse, 
may  signify  any  particular  qualities  of  the  soul;  what  we,  follow- 
ing the  very  same  form  of  speech,  call  a  habit^  i,e.,  a  coat  or 
vestment.  So  we  say  the  man  has  got  a  habit  of  vice^  a  habit  of 
virtue^  a  habit  of  swearing^  etc.  The  Jews  attribute  garments 
to  the  soul,  both  in  this  and  the  other  world ;  and  as  they  hold 
that  all  human  souls  pre-exist,  they  say  that,  previously  to  their 
being  appointed  to  bodies,  they  have  a  covering  which  answers 
the  same  end  to  them,  before  they  come  into  life^  as  their 
bodies  do  afterwards.  And  they  state  that  the  design  of  God 
in  sending  souls  into  the  world  is  that  they  may  get  themselves 
a  garment  by  the  study  of  the  Law  and  good  works. 

It  is  plain,  also,  that  by  this  garment  or  covering  of  the  soul, 
they  mean  simply  what  we  understand  by  acquiring  the  image 
of  God — being  made  holy.  This  image,  they  assert,  Adam 
lost  by  the  Fall ;  and  they  represent  man  in  a  sinful  state  as 
being  naked,     ,     ,    . 

When  the  Apostle  says  that  they  earnestly  desired  to  be 
clothed  upon  with  an  house  which  is  from  heaven,  he  certainly 
means  that  the  great  concern  of  all  the  genuine  followers  of 
God  was  to  be  fully  prepared  to  enjoy  the  beatific  vision  of 
their  Maker  and  Redeemer. 

V,  3. — If  so  be  that,  being  clothed  (that  is,  fully  prepared  in 
this  life  for  the  glory  of  God),  we  shall  not  be  found  naked — 
destitute  in  that  future  state  of  that  divine  image  which  shall 
render  us  capable  of  enjoying  an  endless  glory. 

Not  for  that  we  would  be  unclothed.  We  do  not  desire  death, 
nor  to  die, — even  with  the  full  prospect  of  eternal  glory  before 
our  eyes, — an  hour  before  that  time  which  God  in  His  wisdom 
has  assigned. 

But  clothed  upon.  To  have  the  fullest  preparation  for  eternal 
glory.  Adam  Clarke. 

Under  the  presumption  that  we  are  clothed,  we  shall,  not  be 
found  naked  in  a  different  sense,  i,e,,  without  the  crown  for 
which  we  have  struggled.  Usteri,  quoted  by  Lange. 
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Thb  New  Testament  too  has  its  eureka  / — singular  and  plaiaL 
''  We  have  found  (cvpTcoficy)  the  Messias,'*  is  the  exclamation 
of  Andrew  to  his  brother  Simon.  "  We  have  found  {^fifm^) 
Him,  of  whom  Moses  in  the  law,  and  the  prophets  did  write, 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,"  is  the  discovery  <^  Philip  to  NathanaeL 
Philip  himself  had  first  been  '^  found  "  of  Jesus,  who  said  unto 
him, ''  Follow  Me."  The  man  that  has  lost  one  of  his  hundred 
sheep,  goeth  after  it  till  he  find  it — cWs  r^  aM,  And  when 
he  hath  found  it,  he  layeth  it  on  his  shoulders,  rejoicing. 
Eureka/  eureka/  And  when  he  cometh  home,  he  calleth 
together  his  fiiends  and  neighbours,  saying  unto  them,  "  Re- 
joice with  me,  for  I  have  found  my  sheep  which  was  lost*'  So 
with  the  woman  and  the  lost  piece  of  silver.  And  so  with  the 
benign  father  of  the  prodigal  son,  who  counted  it  meet  to  feast 
and  be  meny,  for  his  dead  son  was  alive  again,  his  lost  son  was 
found.     *A]roXfliX^9  j$y,  ml  cvpci^. 

And  then  one  thinks  of  the  narrow  way,  and  the  few  there 
be  that  find  it  And  of  him  that,  losing  his  life  for  Christ's 
sake,  shall  find  it  And  of  the  merchantman  finding  one  peari 
of  great  price.  And  of  the  shepherds  finding  the  Babe  of  Beth- 
lehem lying  in  a  manger.  Nor  be  it  forgotten  how  in  Rome 
good  Onesipl)onis  sought  out  Paul  veiy  diligently,  and  found 
him.  Doubtless  the  finder  rejoiced  in  his  word,  as  one  that 
findeth  great  spoil. 

The  joyous  Eureka  I  of  science  is  entitled  to  its  note  of 
admiration.  Addison  somewhere  observes  that  the  Supreme 
Author  of  our  being  has  annexed  a  secret  pleasure  to  the  idea 
of  anything  that  is  new  or  uncommon,  that  He  might  encourage 
us  in  the  pursuit  after  knowledge,  and  engage  us  to  search  iato 
the  wonders  of  His  creation ;  for  eveiy  new  idea  brings  such  a 
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pleasure  along  with  it  as  rewards  any  pains  we  have  taken  in 
its  acquisition,  and  consequently  ser\'es  as  a  motive  to  put  us 
upon  fresh  discoveries.  Hume  speaks  of  its  being  with  some 
minds  as  with  some  bodies,  which,  being  endowed  with  vigor- 
ous health,  require  severe  exercise,  and  reap  a  pleasure  from 
what  to  the  generality  of  mankind  may  seem  burdensome  and 
laborious.  ''  Obscurity,  indeed,  is  painful  to  the  mind  as  well 
as  to  the  eye ;  but  to  bring  light  from  obscurity,  by  whatever 
labour,  must  needs  be  delightful  and  rejoicing."  Says  Thom- 
son, of  Newton,  when,  afler  deepest  searching  with  heroic 
patience  years  on  years,  he  saw  at  last  the  system  dawn,  and 
break  into  light  on  his  privileged  vision : — 

"What  were  his  raptures  then  t  how  pore  I  how- strong  1 
And  what  the  triumph  of  old  Greece  and  Rome, 
By  his  diminished,  but  the  pride  of  boys 
In  some  small  fray  victorious !  when  instead 
Of  shattered  parcels  of  this  earth  usurped 
By  violence  unmanly,  and  sore  deeds 
Of  cruelty  and  blood,  Nature  herself 
Stood  all  subdued  by  him,  and  open  laid 
Her  every  latent  glory  to  his  view." 

The  late  C.  R.  Leslie,  whose  interest  is  known  to  have  been 
very  great  in  astronomy,  once  said  to  his  son,  that  he  thought 
it  very  likely  that  a  great  part  of  our  happiness  in  the  next  life 
would  be  derived  from  finding  out  the  wonders  of  the  creation 
which  are  hidden  *  from  us  here. 

The  joyous  utterance  of  inventor's  or  discoverer's  Eureka ! 
runs  through  varied  and  manifold  tones  of  expressiveness.  One 
thinks  of  Bojardo,  afler  long  anxiety  to  find  a  name  f  sonorous 

*  It  has  been  said  of  the  naturalist,  that  his  higher  pleasures  begin  when 
all  the  treasures  he  has  collected  are  sorted  and  identified.  "Then  the 
microscope  is  produced,  and  the  trained  eye  and  quick  spirit  begin  to  see 
things  unseen  before,  and  to  discover  new  truths  and  subtle  relations  not 
yet  revealed  to  man. "  Thus  the  gatherer  of  molluscs  and  actiniae  is  con- 
gratulated on  having  at  once  the  excitement  of  search  and  capture  and  the 
pleasure  gf  increasing^  his  knowledge.  The  inductive  eureka  of  the  sea- 
shore may  be  capped  oy  a  deductive  eureka  in  the  study. 

t  The  story  is  told  in  Sbmondi's  Literature  of  the  South  of  Europe. 

Not  without  something  of  whimsical  affinity  to  it,  is  what  Sainte-Beuve 
relates  of  Charles  Nodier,  to  whom  he  was  talking  about  his  native  Franche- 
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enough  for  a  terrific  Saracen  chie^  one  day,  while  out  hantii]^ 
chancing  on  the  name  Rodomonte, — ^and  at  once  hurrying  home 
in  delight,  and  setting  the  castle  bells  a-ringing  in  honour  of  his 
brilliant  discovery.  Or  of  Le  Maire,  the  Dutch  navigates,  dis- 
covering (in  1616)  that  an  open  sea  washed  the  southernmost 
extremity  of  America ;  and  for  joy  at  accomplishing  the  pas- 
sage, dealing  out  an  allowance  of  three  cups  of  wine  to  all  the 
men.  Or  of  such  familiar  commonplaces  in  popular  science  as 
Kirby's  '*  remembering  as  if  yesterday,  though  thirty-six  years 
since,*'  the  surprise  and  delight  of  his  finding  in  a  sandpit  near 
Hull  the  "  to  me  new  and  singular "  insect,  Gioryssus  arau- 
ftrus;  or  again  his  voice  of  exultation  from  Norfolk,  "But  the 
pride  and  joy  of  my  discoveries  here  is  a  new  Apion^  etc  Or 
this  of  Oken,  the  Swiss  savant,  naturalizing  among  the  Harz 
mountains,  in  August,  1806 :  "  I  slid  down  through  the  wood 
on  the  south  side  \  and  straight  before  me,  at  my  feet,  lay  a 
most  beautifiil  bleached  sktdl  of  a  hind  I  picked  it  up,  tamed 
it  round,  regarded  it  intensely  :  the  thing  was  done.  '  It  is  a 
vertebral  colunm  1 '  struck  me  as  a  flash  of  lightning  to  the 
marrow  and  bone;  and  since  that  time  the  skull  has  been 
regarded  as  a  vertebral  column."  Sometimes,  it  may  be,  the 
sight  and  sound  that  greet  us,  or  make  us  greet,  is  such  as  this 
of  Mrs.  Browning's  recording, — 

"A  lonely  student  cries  aloud 
Eureka  I  clasping  at  hb  shroud." 

It  is  curious,  one  has  remarked,  to  transport  one's  self  back 
in  &ncy  to  days  when  scholars  were^  for  the  first  time,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  printing-press,  making  acquaintance 
with  the  literature  of  the  ancient  world  as  a  whole,  and  to  pic- 


Comt^  and  the  Jura,  whence  Ste.-B.  had  just  arrived,  while  the  veteran 
litt^ateur  listowd  with  eager  delight  to  his  companion's  mention  of  en- 
deared names  and  places.  "  Mais  j'avais  cherche  vainement  le  nom  (i« 
Cordon  .  .  .  que  je  ne  retrouvais  pas  et  que  je  balbutiais  inexacte- 
ment/*  insomudi  that  Kodier  himself  had  the  true  name  routed  &om  bii 
memory.  The  two  friends  parted ;  Nodier  was  already  a  ^ood  way  ofi, 
when  Ste.-Beuve  suddenly  heard,  '*  un  cri,  un  accent  net  et  vibrant*  le  mot 
de  Cerdon^  qui  lui  ^tait  revenu,  et  qu'il  me  lanfait  avcc  une  joie  ikst  ca  sc 
retoumant*'—"  Portraits  LUtcnurcs,"  i.  446. 
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ture  to  one's  self  the  joy  with  which  the  discovery  of  a  new 
classic  must  have  been  welcomed  \  nor  is  it  an  unlike  sensation 
that  has  been  felt  in  later  days/  when  Mount  Athos  or  some 
Egyptian  convent  has  3delded  a  manuscript  to  a  Curzon,  a 
Tattam,  or  a  Tischendorf ;  or  again,  when  Cardinal  Mai  reco- 
vered an  original  text  under  a  palimpsest  ''  Well  might  M. 
Stanislas  Julien  put  ^m^  on  the  title-page  of  his  last  work,  in 
which  he  explains  his  method  of  deciphering  the  Sanskrit  words 
which  occur  in  the  Chinese  translations  of  the  Buddhist  litera- 
ture of  India."  The  key  of  his  discoveries  he  naturally  turns 
with  a  click. 


*  On  the  other  hand,  a  too  eager  atterance  of  the  €0/»9ffa  note,  on  com- 
pmitively  petty  occasions,  ensures  for  the  ntterer  a  laugh  from  the  cntics. 
Reviewers  of  Mr.  Lathbury's  "  History  of  the  Prayer-Book,"  for  instance^ 
friendly  and  congenial  enough  in  the  main,  while  avowing  pleasure  at  his 
enthusiasm  as  discovering  in  some  miscellaneous  Bodleian  volume  a  little 
tract  of  which  nobody  suspected  the  existence — to  wit,  Anthony  Sooloker 
on  the  Order  of  Matrimony — daimed  permission  to  laugh  at  ms  crowing 
over  the  disa>very  "as proudly  as  if  he  nad  brought  to  light  the  PhUoso- 
pkumena  or  the  ruins  of  Nineveh." 

The  prominent  characteristic  of  Hugh  Miller*s  writings,  as  the  writmn 
of  a  self-made  man,  has  been  defined  to  be  the  freshness  and  force  wiu 
which  he  seizes  on  some  point,  not  very  recondite,  but  not  too  obvious,  and 
works  it  with  the  evident  delight  of  a  man  who  thinks  he  has  lighted  on  a 
treasure.  A  more  complete  early  education  would  have  taught  him  that 
many  of  his  opinions  had  been  formed,  and  in  several  instances  rejected,  by 
previous  thinkers.  But  his  not  knowing  this  is  held  to  be  so  far  an  ad- 
vantage, that  it  **  gives  his  essays  the  charm  of  freshness  attendant  on  the 
compositions  of  an  author  who  thinks  his  thunder  exclusively  his  own." 
The  scope  of  this  is  applicable  to  our  general  experience^  when  truisms 
come  to  be  realized  by  us  as  truths.  As  an  essayist  on  the  subject  of 
Truisms  remarks,  we  all,  for  many  years  of  our  lives,  necessarily  take  our 
reflections  at  second-hand,  thinking  as  the  people  around  us  are  accustomed 
to  think,  and  as  the  books  we  read  teach  us  to  think ;  but  about  the  time 
when  the  young  are  first  brought  in  contact  with  the  world,  a  new  dawn  of 
thought  is  apt  to  burst  on  the  mind  :  the  little  events  of  daily  life  suffice  to 
show  that  things  known  to  be  true  really  are  true,  and  then  tne  truthfulness 
of  common  sayings  is  "  borne  in  "  upon  the  reflecting  youth.  "  There  is 
almost  as  mudi  pleasure  in  finding  how  true  truisms  are,  as  if  they  were 
great  novelties.  For  they  are  novelties  to  the  mind  which  for  the  first  time 
perceives  their  value." 

On  the  subject  of  "  conjectures  "— critica],  antic^uarian,  and  what  not- 
one  of  the  authors  of  '*  Guesses  at  Truth,"  who,  ex  Muio^  ought  to  know,  says 
that  it  requires  no  little  self-denial  to  resist  the  temptation  of  believing  that 
we  have  hit  on  an  mgenious  thought :  the  more  strange  and  out  of  the  way 
the  thought,  the  likelier  is  it  to  delude  us.  And  referring  to  that  irrepres- 
sible instinct  of  the  understanding  which  leads  us  to  seek  out  the  causes  of 
things,  he  goes  on  to  remark,  that  they  who  have  no  eye  to  discern  the 
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It  has  been  surmised  that,  were  a  second  Solon  to  be  asked 
at  the  present  day  what  man  he  deemed  the  happiest  within 
his  ken,  he  would  name  at  once  some  one  renowned  for  his 
discoveries  in  science.  The  life  of  scientific  discoverers 
has  been  called  one  of  hope,  and  of  hope  founded  on  reason. 
'*  They  know  that  it  is  no  lottery  into  which  they  have  put, 
but  that  with  hard  work  and  patience  truth  after  truth  wiE 
most  certainly  be  discovered"  Add  to  this,  that  thdr 
appetite  for  discovery  never  seems  to  be  satiated,  and  that 
they  die,  not  with  a  longing  after  rest,  but  with  a  hope  that 
they  are  but  entering  upon  yet  vaster  fields  of  knowledge. 

Franklin's  discovery  with  the  kite  and  key  so  overcame  his 


cause  in  the  thing  itself,  look  for  it  in  something  round  about  "  They 
iancy  that  every  thought  must  needs  have  an  immediate  outward  suggest- 
ment ,  and  if  the]r  catch  sight  of  a  dry  stick  lying  near  a  tree,  they  cry 
out,  eff^jca  /  here  is  one  of  tne  roots." 

Everv  pedant  or  projector  who  ha^  an  unappreciated  plan  for  refonning 
some  department  of  human  life,  is  char]^ed  with  propounding  his  onde 
guesses  at  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Soaal  Science  plulosophers,  with  as 
much  confidence  as  if  he  had  discovered  a  new  metao,  or  solved  an  equa- 
tion previously  thought  to  be  impracticable.  It  strikes  somebody  all  of  a 
sudden,  observes  an  essayist  on  social  subjects,  that  there  is  more  pauper- 
ism than  there  ought  to  be,  or  that  people  marry  in  reckless  haste,  or  that 
the  clergy  fail  to  find  something  new  and  startling  to  say  every  Sunday 
about  the  most  well-worn  of  aU  topics  of  human  discussion ;  and  apparently 
his  first  impression  is  that  the  existence  of  the  evil,  whatever  it  may  be, 
has  never  been  remarked  by  any  other  human  being.  "Accordingly,  he 
rushes  off  to  announce  it  with  the  eagerness  of  an  astronomer  discovering  a 
new  planet,  or  a  traveller  who  has  found  a  new  route  through  a  previoosiy 
unknown  district"  If  you  find  out  that  there  is  something  to  be  said  and 
known  about  thin^  of  which  you  have  just  got  your  first  glimpse,  it  is  the 
"  most  natural  thmg  in  the  world  to  assure  everybody  else  that  they  reallv 
ought  to  know  all  about  the  matter,  and  that  it  has  been  very  much 
ignored, "—all  of  which  is  justly  interpreted  to  merely  mean  that  the 
speaker  or  writer  himself  has  been  ignorant  of  it. 

The  findings  of  some  brass-lunged  and  brass-browed  discoverers,  or  in- 
ventors, are  as  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable  as  the  Eureka !  of  the  old  gar- 
dener in  **  St.Ronan's  Well,**  which  comes  lustily  and  excitedly  on  the  ear 
of  Mowbray,  then  in  strained  suspense  as  to  the  late  of  his  missing  aster : 
"At  this  moment  the  old  gardener  was  heard  behind  them»  ^louting, 

'  Master — St  Roiian*s — master  1  I  have  found — I  have  found ' '  Have 

you  found  my  sister  T'  exclaimed  the  brother,  with  breathless  anxiety, 
llie  old  man  did  not  answer  till  he  came  up,  and  then,  with  his  usual 
slowness  of  delivery,  he  repUed  to  his  master*s  repeated  inquiries^  *  Na,  I 
haena  fiind  Miss  Clara,  but  I  hae  fund  something  ye  wad  be  wae  to  k»e— 
your  braw  huntiiig-kniffr  * " 
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feelings,  that  he  said  he  could  willingly  at  that  moment  have 
died.  "  If  'twere  now  to  die,  'twere  now  to  be  most  happy" 
— ^not  that  Franklin  talked  Shakspeare  when  he  said  what  he 
did.  Butterflies  in  the  Malay  Archipelago  caused  Mr.  Wallace 
'*  tortures  of  delight ;"  when  he  first  lighted  on  the  Orm- 
thoptera  Crcesus,  his  heart  began  to  beat  violently,  the  blood 
rushed  to  his  head,  ''and  he  felt  much  more  like  fainting 
than  he  had  done  when  in  apprehension  of  immediate  death." 
Differing  rather  in  degree  than  in  kind  is  the  raptiure  of  Sir 
Charles  Barry  at  hitting  on  the  idea  he  wanted  for  the  river 
firont  of  the  Palace  of  Westminster.  He  had  been  discussing 
the  subject  with  a  friend  who  was  staying  in  his  house,  and, 
not  feeling  satisfied,  he  retired  to  bed  in  that  restless  state 
well  known  to  doubting  composers.  "  But,"  writes  his  guest, 
''  I  had  not  been  long  asleep,  when  he  burst  into  my  room, 
exclaiming,  '  Eureka  I  I  have  got  it  at  last ! ' "  and  then 
and  there  he  rapidly  sketched  out  the  grand  idea  that  had 
struck  him. 

There  is  a  quiet  passage  in  the  opening  chapter  of  a  work  of 
Scott's,  already  cited  in  the  foot-notes  below,  which  illustrates 
the  complacent  egotism,  so  to  speak,  of  every  kind  of  gladsome 
eureka  !  It  concerns  Scottish  scenery,  so  abounding  in  hills 
and  streams,  and  where  the  traveller  is  ever  and  anon  dis- 
covering in  some  intricate  and  unexpected  recess,  a  simple 
and  sylvan  beauty,  which,  as  Sir  Walter  says,  pleases  him  the 
more,  that  it  seems  to  be  peculiarly  his  own  property  as  the 
first  discoverer. 

Francis  Jacox. 
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No.  IV. 

Whsn  the  summer  season  comes  roand,  our  ministenal 
conclave  veiy  frequently  varies  its  place  of  meeting ;  and, 
althoi^gh  the  spot  of  our  ordinary  convocation  is  by  no  means 
destitute  of  rural  loveliness,  we,  by  arrangement,  meet  at  some 
place  which,  if  it  has  not  more  eminent  characteristics  oi 
scenic  beauty,  at  any  rate  refreshes  the  mind  and  heart  by  the 
charm  of  variety.  A  few  weeks  since,  we  arranged  to  meet 
in  a  little  village  or  hamlet,  so  smaU  and  so  far  removed  from 
all  the  busy  life  of  the  world,  that  it  is  scarcely  ever  visited  by 
either  of  those  most  ubiquitous  characters,  the  lover  d*  art 
and  scenery,  or  the  conunercial  traveller.  I  never  visit  it 
without  gratefully  acknowledging  how  much  of  sweet  country 
life  lingers  still  in  some  nooks  and  comers  of  old  England. 
In  this  village  there  are  scarcely  twenty  houses,  but  all  of  them 
detached,  and  each  far  apart  from  the  other,  with  its  little 
patch  of  garden  ground,  and  several  of  them  wreathed  with  the 
clematis,  the  woodbine,  the  common  jasmine,  or  the  honey- 
suckle. On  one  side  of  the  village  lies  the  park  of  the  old 
family  of  the  place;  and  a  very  sweet  park  it  is — quite  a 
delicious  thing  in  its  way ;  and  at  a  gentle  distance  through 
the  park  lies  a  thick  coppice  or  wood,  small,  and  yet  fiill  of  all 
manner  of  intertextured  walks.  In  the  centre  is  a  tolerably 
large  circle,  immemorially  cleared,  and  which  has  always  been 
known  as  "The  Fairies'  Dance;"  the  truth  being  that,  long 
years  since,  a  woodman's  cottage  stood  upon  the  spot;  the 
residence  was  removed,  and  it  became  just  the  place  for  the 
young  folks  from  a  distance  to  meet  for  a  dance,  or  for  grey 
old  druids  like  ourselves  to  turn  into  a  rendezvous,  whiles 
stretched  upon  its  soft  dry  carpet  of  leaves  and  grass, 
we  read  our  paper  and  hold  our  conversation — our  natural 
acerbity  perhaps  somewhat  softened  by  the  sweetness  and 
sofbiess  of  the  scene  Our  method  is,  to  meet  up  here,  the 
weather  being  fine,  to  breakfast  in  the  circle  between  ten  and 
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eleven  in  the  morning;  then  we  have  our  paper  and  our 
chatter,  and  this  generally  brings  us  nearly  to  three  o'clock ; 
then,  as  will  or  circumstances  advise,  we  find  our  way  in  pairs 
among  the  wood  walks,  or  down  into  the  park,  beneath  its  row 
of  stately  and  fragrant  limes,  or  among  the  ruins  of  an  old 
castle  which  crowns  a  gently  rising  hill  not  a  mile  distant ;  and 
then,  between  five  and  six,  we  meet  once  more  in  the  circle 
for  tea — a  good  substantial  one, — such  an  one  as  an  old 
deacon  of  mine,  twenty-five  years  since,  who  had  a  famous 
way  of  turning  language  upside  down,  used  to  call  a  '*  cold 
collection."  Then  we  wind  up  our  day,  and  pursue  our 
separate  journeys  homewards,  alwajrs  the  better,  I  think,  not 
only  for  the  scenery,  but  for  the  society. 

The  other  day  the  weather  was  favourable,  and  we  met  in 
the  old  spot  It  was  a  time  of  most  delicate  beauty  and 
sweetness.  It  might  have  been  too  hot  for  us,  but  the  old 
trees  make  such  a  beautiful  and  natural  tent,  spread  over  us 
such  a  gentle  shade,  and,  at  intervals,  fanned  us  by  the  soft  stray 
breathings  of  the  wood-spirits,  gently  agitating  the  boughs. 
Some  brother  had  remarked  very  tritely  but  very  naturally, 
"  AU  this  is  very  beautiful,"  when  Cureton  said, — 

Cureton. — Is  it  not  a  strange  thing,  that,  while  there  is  so 
much  about  Nature,  and  magnificent  sceneiy,  and  the  great 
spiritual  lessons  derived  firom  the  magnificent  objects  of  nature, 
in  the  Old  Testament,  such  lessons  occupy  scarcely  any  place 
in  the  New  ? 

Macphaii. — ^Well,  that's  a  remark  that  can  scarcely  hold 
ground,  Cureton.  Think  of  the  parables  of  our  Lord,  and  all 
His  beautiful  natural  proverbs. 

Cureton, — ^Think  of  them!  yes,  with  all  reverence.  Even 
His  mind  was  imbued  with  the  love  of  sweet  natural  objects. 
Still,  it  is  true.  His  method  of  dealing  with  Nature  differs  greatly 
from  that  of  the  old  prophets  and  Hebrew  poets;  but  Paul 
and  the  other  writers  do  not  manifest  attachment  to  the  spirit 
of  Nature  at  all. 

Brisbane. — ^Now,  I  should  cany  Cureton's  remark  a  little 
further.     Is  it  not  very  extraordinary  that  passionate  attach- 
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ment  to  natural  scenery,  to  the  objects  of  Nature,  seems  to  be 
quite,  or  for  the  most  part,  a  modem  growth.  I  do  not  see 
any  indication  of  it  among  such  mediaeval  writers  as  I  am 
acquainted  with ;  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  certainly  cannot 
be  accused  of  it,  nor  is  it  to  be  traced  much  in  the  sermons 
of  the  great  preachers,  whether  of  our  Church  of  England, 
or  the  Nonconformists,  or  the  Catholics.  Jeremy  Taylor,  I 
suppose,  some  of  you  will  be  flinging  in  my  face ;  but  if  I 
admit  that  he  does  indulge  in  some  sweet  natural  allusions, 
they  are  very  few  compared  with  the  vast  bulk  of  his  writings. 
And  who  will  you  mention  besides  ?  I  have  often  thought 
this  a  very  remarkable  circumstance ;  the  objects  of  Nature 
seem  to  have  had  scarcely  any  place  in  the  religious  mind 
How  shall  we  account  for  it  ? 

Macneal, — I  think  yon  is  veiy  easily  accounted  for.  Nature 
is  a  very  pretty  thing  in  her  way,  but  I  take  it  that  a  mind 
occupied  by  the  highest  truths  has  no  taste  for  these  natural 
prettinesses.  They  are  not  altogether  unpleasant  nor  unrefresh- 
ing ;  but  I  dare  say  the  most  of  these  men  felt  that  the  whole  of 
Nature  lies  under  a  judgment  and  is  the  subject  of  a  doom,  and 
they  looked  above  all  that  to  the  eternal  truths  and  imperish- 
able things. 

Brisbane. — ^Well,  account  for  it  how  we  may,  it  is  a  vay 
remarkable  circumstance,  that  in  these  later  days  many  persons 
appear  to  have  thought  that  Nature,  in  her  extremest  loveliness, 
is  a  most  godless  and  irreligious  temptation  to  the  soul.  I 
remember  a  passage  in  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Hannah  More  to 
}ohn  Newton,  dated  from  Cowslip  Green,  July  23rd,  1 788,  in 
which  she  sa3rs,  ^'  When  I  am  in  the  great  world  I  consider 
myself  in  an  enemy's  country,  and  as  beset  with  snares ;  and 
this  puts  me  upon  my  guard.  Fears  and  snares  seem  necessary 
to  excite  my  circumspection,  for  it  is  certain  that  my  mind  has 
more  languor,  and  my  faith  less  energy  here,  where  I  have  no 
temptations  from  without,  and  where  I  live  in  the  full  and  con- 
stant perusal  of  the  most  beautiful  objects  of  inanimate  nature, 
the  lovely  wonders  of  the  munificence  and  bounty  of  God  ;  yet 
in  the  midst  of  His  blessings  I  should  be  still  more  tempted  to 
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forget  Him,  were  it  not  for  frequent  nervous  headaches  and  low 
fevers,  which  I  find  to  be  wonderfully  wholesome  for  my  moral, 
health.'*  Is  not  this  a  marvellous  passage  ?  But  it  reminds 
one  of  St.  Bernard  passing  by  the  lake  of  Geneva  and  never 
seeing  it ;  and  Calvin,  who  lived  so  long  on  the  borders  of  the 
lake,  yet  never  seems  to  have  had  the  slightest  sense  of  its 
sublimity  or  beauty.  In  Hannah  More,  beautiful,  admirable, 
morally  healthy  woman  as  she  was,  the  sense  of  the  beauties  of 
Nature  creates  a  sense  also  of  sinful  indulgence  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  their  enjoyment  It  is  a  very  remarkable  experience,  but 
I  suppose  it  is  very  pertinent  to  Cureton's  singular  suggestion 
concerning  the  absence  of  affectionate  regards  to  Nature  in  the 
New  Testament 

Cureton. — ^Well,  scarcely  that,  I  think.  The  absence  of  expres- 
sions of  regard  to  Nature  may  be  accounted  for,  I  believe,  without 
supposing  that  the  writers  who  admitted  such  references  would 
have  held  them  to  be  sinfuL  We  may  even  believe  that  they 
were  so  possessed  by  the  majesty  and  beauty  of  Nature  they 
could  not,  or  did  not,  venture  to  speak  of  it  or  describe  it  No 
doubt  the  utterances  of  the  greatest  poets  proceed  from  the 
fulness  of  the  heart  \  but  there  are  thoughts  which  do  not  care 
to  be  uttered,  and  which  cannot  get  themselves  uttered;  and  we 
may  believe  that  this  in  some  manner  accounts  for  the  absence 
of  which  we  have  been  speaking. 

MacTual, — No,  I  adhere  to  my  doctrine ;  Nature  is  a  gay  body, 
but  she's  skittish  and  none  so  great  after  all,  when  you  have 
found  the  greater.  I  think  I'm  just  tired  of  all  the  clavers 
about  Nature ;  its  altogether  new  too,  and  I  am  quite  surprised 
that  Ciureton  should  nudce  so  much  of  such  a  simple  matter.  Its 
all  phenomena;  just  the  shadow  of  a  cloud,  nothing  more. 
How  could  men  with  their  minds  really  taken  up  by  eternal 
truths  care  about  such  things  ?  I*m  thinking  a  man  may  lose 
his  soul  quite  as  easily  in  Nature-worshipping  as  in  that  of  any 
other  idol.  Yon  was  a  very  true  thing  that  woman  wrote  to 
Newton,  Brisbane  read  the  noo— — 

Oureton, — I  positively  do  not  know  how  to  listen  to  you, 
Macneal.    Certainly  you  solve  the  matter  of  the  indifference  of 
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so  many  writers  to  natural  beauty;  bat  it  does  not  seem  to  me 
to  be  less  a  defect,  and  veiy  much  a  sin  and  a  shame,  to  have 
no  nature,  no  eye,  ear,  or  heart,  for  the  wonderful  andbeantifiil 
things  around  us  in  leaf  and  rock,  in  garden,  meadow,  and 
wood ;  and  not  only  coolly  to  confess  that  you  have  not  the 
sense,  but  proud  of  it,  and  glorify  the  senselessness  as  a  virtue. 
Why,  a  man  might  just  as  well  announce  the  virtue  of  inability 
to  walk,  and  plead  for  wooden  legs ;  or  inability  to  see,  and 
plead  for  a  black  patch  over  the  eye.  Nature  is  full  of  divine 
hints  and  ideas ;  and  the  widest,  the  healthiest  mind  will  find 
itself  frequently  closely  noting  them,  and  moved  and  inspired 
by  them. 

Maaual. — When  I  was  a  boy,  I  never  heard  from  our  old 
minister  much  about  these  things.  "Nature-worship  is  quite  a 
recent  importation;  natural  theology  has  not  been  popular 
very  long.  I  have  talked  with  men  who  had  no  kind  of  belief 
in  it,  very  good  Christian  folks  too,  who  would  laugh  at  all 
four  divine  ideas  in  Nature,  and  find  Grace  quite  enough  for 
them. 

Shirl^, — Have  we  not  been  talking  in  an  ungrateful  strain  ? 
Here  we  are,  sitting  in  a  scene  as  lovely  as  that  in  which 
Socrates  and  Phaedrus  talked  together  in  that  fiunous  piece, 
when  the  grand  old  Grecian  uttered  his  well-known  prayer: 
"Beloved  Pan,  and  all  ye  other  gods  who  haunt  this  place,  give 
me  beauty  in  the  inward  soul,  and  may  the  outward  and  the 
inward  man  be  at  one ;  may  I  reckon  the  wise  to  be  wealthy ; 
and  may  I  have  such  a  quantity  of  gold  as  none  but  the  tem- 
perate can  cany; — anything  more?  That  prayer,  I  think,  is 
enough  for  me."  And  here  have  we  been  sitting,  with  the  chirp 
of  grasshoppers  around  us,  beneath  the  gentle  agitation  of  the 
leaves  in  this  sweet  shade,  and  not  one  single  word  have  we 
said  which  has  seemed  to  be  of  love  to  the  scene  or  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  blessed  Author  of  the  place.  The  note  of  that 
unseen  bird,  whose  twittering  wing  went  by  us  just  now,  seems 
to  reprove  us.  I  think  we  were  to  have  no  Essay  today,  but  I 
have  some  fi:agments  of  a  paper  with  me.  If  you  like,  I  will  read 
tbem ;  and  perhaps  they  ma^  lead  us  into  a  little  reflection, 
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perhaps  conversation,  not  altogether  unsuitable  either  to  the 
time  or  the  place. 
They  all  said,  Let  us  have  them;  and  Horace  Shirley  read : — 

METAPHYSICAL  VIEWS  OF  NATURE. 

We  start  in  life  by  sajring  very  fine  things  about  Nature,  and 
professing  intense  love  to  her.  Allan  Cunningham  sings  of 
Nature,  "  Holy,  meek,  and  mild;"  and  I  have  a  very  fair 
volume  of  poetry  before  me  while  I  write  this  Essay ;  it  is  the 
production  of  a  very  young  man,  but  it  starts  out  with  the 
exclamation,  "  Nature,  thou  art  my  goddess  I "  I  suppose  this 
is  the  general  feeling  of  youth.  Nature  suffers  from  the  wands 
of  two  disenchanters,  science  and  experience;  science  with- 
draws the  veil  of  enchantment,  and — 

'*  Lovely  visions  yield  their  place 
To  cold  material  laws." 

Experience  finds  that  Nature  can  be  quite  another  being  to 
that  she  seems  beneath  the  pleasant  and  refreshing  shades  of 
woods  in  the  bright  summer  day.  The  unthoughtful  mind  does 
not  notice  these  things  very  much,  nor  is  it  affected  by  them 
veiy  particularly ;  it  takes  what  it  can  get  from  Nature,  gets 
out  of  her  way  if  possible  when  she  is  surly,  and  enjoys  her 
company  when  she's  good  tempered.  The  thoughtful  mind 
takes  refuge  in  metaphysical  aspects  of  Nature  and  natural 
things ;  for  there  is,  it  seems  to  me,  a  metaphysical,  as  at  once 
the  foundation,  comer  stone,  and  pinnacle  of  all  natural  facts. 
Do  we  not  all  feel  this  ?  Professor  Tyndall  says,  *'  The  forma- 
tion of  a  oystal,  a  plant,  or  an  animal  is,  to  the  scientific 
thinker,  a  purely  mechanical  problem."  Stalks,  ears  of  com, 
crystals  of  salt  and  sugar,  animal  bodies,  brain  and  conscious- 
ness, appear  to  be  all  the  results  of  mechanical  and  molecular 
force — affairs  of  ordinary  mechanics.  Well,  even  this  thought 
or  statement  is  to  me  inconceivable — inconceivsrble,  that  is,  that 
life  should  have  its  basis  in  molecular  adjustment,  and  there- 
fore it  is  to  me  metaphysical.  But  how  infinitely  unsatis&ctory 
it  is,  we  are  well  able  to  feel,  for  the  very  sense  of  beauty,  the 
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consdoasness  of  loveliness  in  Nature,  is  metaphysical,  and 
seems  to  be  bom  rather  of  the  being  within  us  than  from  the 
things  themselves.  I  think  we  must  all  have  experienced  that 
restless  dissatisOaurtion  of  the  spirit,  operating  like  a  consdoas- 
ness, but  without  any  cause,  and  seeking  fen:  some  compensa- 
tion, but  without  knowing  what — ^a  mere  quest  of  the  souL  I 
think  the  something  within  us,  which  we  call  soul,  is  full  of 
these  aimless  and  vagrant  dispositions  \  and  as  we  find  it  illus- 
tiated  in  the  aimless  passions  and  their  ultimate  gratification, 
or  in  mental  speculations  and  the  discoveries  which  crown 
them,  so  in  ceitain  impulses  and  emotions  which  find  their 
solace  and  compensation  in  natural  things.  I  believe  this  is 
indeed,  crudely  expressed,  something  like  the  instinct  of  beau^. 
How  else  could  we  make  out  the  beauty  and  agreeableness  of 
natural  things,  as  expressed  in  colour,  sounds,  and  motions  ? 
Why  should  these  not  merely  move  a  pleasurable  sense  within 
us,  but  exdte  the  most  exquisite  and  elevated  impressions?  Men 
of  sdence  are  exceedingly  fond  of  telling  us  ministers  that  we 
know  nothing  of  sdence  or  sdentific  facts.  We  might  retort  upon 
them;  but  however  that  may  be,  what  we  seem  to  have  attained  is 
this,  that  no  doctrines  about  the  composition  and  correlation  d* 
natural  forces  are  at  all  able  to  account  for  the  &ct,  for  instance, 
that  to  me  that  wind  whispedng  among  these  boughs  can  per- 
suade music  out  of  anything,  the  string  tied  across  a  window, 
a  hollow  stone,  the  old  bell,  even  when  the  sexton  has  no 
hand  upon  the  rope,  or  the  waves  of  the  sea  as  they  lisp  and 
plash  on  the  shingle  or  the  sand.  I  know  that  melody  and 
music  are  all  made  up  of  number;  but  that  that  number  should 
affect  me  so — ^the  philosopher  may  say  what  he  likes,  but  to 
me  it  is  really  metaphysical  I  have  been  quite  interested, 
and  somewhat  amused,  at  Professor  Tyndall's  mild  apology 
for  his  love  of  fine  scenery — amused  especially  at  the  cause  to 
which  he  traces  those  exuberant  delights,  which  he  has  also 
so  gloriously  reproduced  in  others  by  his  pen,  which  is  not  less 
guilty  of  eloquence  than  his  soul  is  of  emotioa  He  says — 
"  I  have  sometimes  tried  to  trace  the  genesis  of  the  interest 
which  I  take  in  fine  scenery.     It  cannot  be  wholly  due  to  my 
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own  early  associations ;  for  as  a  boy  I  loved  Nature,  and  hence, 
to  account  for  that  love,  I  must  fail  back  upon  something 
earlier  than  my  own  birth.  The  forgotten  associations  of  a 
far-gone  ancestry  are  probably  the  most  potent  elements  in 
the  feeling.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  has  written  of  the  growth 
of  our  appreciation  of  natural  scenery  with  growing  years. 
But  to  the  associations  of  the  individual  himself  he  adds 
'  certain  deeper,  but  now  vague,  combinations  of  states,  that 
were  organized  in  the  race  during  barbarous  times,  when  its 
pleasurable  activities  were  among  the  mountains,  woods,  and 
waters.  Out  of  these  excitations,'  he  adds,  '  some  of  them 
actual,  and  most  of  them  nascent,  is  composed  the  emotion 
which  a  fine  landscape  produces  in  us.'  I  think  this  an 
exceedingly  likely  proximate  hypothesis,  and  hence  infer  that 
those  '  vague  and  deep  combinations  organized  in  barbarous 
times,'  not  to  go  further  back,  have  come  down  with  con- 
siderable force  to  me.  Adding  to  these  inherited  feelings, 
the  pleasurable  present  exercise  of  Mr.  Bain's  'muscular 
sense,'  I  obtain  a  somewhat  intelligible,  though,  doubdess, 
still  secondary  theory  of  my  delight  in  the  mountains." 
Philosophers  are  the  strangest  creatures !  Talk  about  the  mar- 
vels of  the  ''  Book  of  Genesis,"  talk  about  the  speculations 
of  preachers  and  divines,  or  talk  even  about  the  airy  fancies 
of  poets — the  wanderings  of  a  philosopher  in  search  of  a 
genesis  for  anything, — especially  for  such  a  genesis  as  shall 
dispense  with  God  as  the  creator  of  the  universe  and  the 
father  of  the  soul, — outstrip  them  all  I  suppose  we  have  all 
seen  Sir  William  Thompson's  Address  from  the  President's 
chair  of  the  British  Association,  and  his  attempt  to  account 
for  the  origin  of  life.  "  Life,"  he  says,  "  can  only  come  from 
life ;"  upon  which  the  Spectator  remarks,  "  This  is  true,  and  is 
the  best  argument  we  know  of  for  a  living  Creator."  But  Sir 
William  goes  on  to  express  his  idea,  ''that  life  might  have 
been  bom  on  this  earth  through  the  fall  of  a  moss-covered 
aerolite,  from  some  shattered  planet,  which  might  even  have 
on  it  some  living  animal."  Really  these  philosophers,  in  their 
confessions  of  wisdom,  do  fulfil  the  sarcasm  of  the  Apostle 
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PauL  Is  this  science  ?  Not  an  atom  of  evidence  for  the  wild 
fancy.  And  then,  how  did  life  get  upon  the  shattered  planet 
and  the  poor  reeling  aerolite?  Surely  the  metaphysical  basis 
is  more  simple,  comprehensible,  and  scientific  than  this. 

Metaphysics,  or  the  something  beyond  the  physical,  have 
often  proved  the  machinery  of  a  very  hard  and  uninterpretive 
attempt  both  to  expound  Nature  and  to  put  the  soul  into 
chains ;  but  when  properly  guided  and  directed,  they  become 
the  high  mountain- chain,  the  fastness  and  bulwark  of  the  soul, 
and  firom  their  impregnable  heights  visions  are  seen,  &cts  are 
observed,  and  consolations  are  derived,  which  no  ahnighty 
analysis  or  refined  scientific  dissection  avails  to  touch;  the 
moral  influence  of  a  fine  day,  the  spiritual  power  of  a  glorious 
and  glowing  landscape,  are  irresistible.  It  does  not  matter 
what  science  tells  of  the  composition  of  all  the  parts  which 
go  to  make  up  the  beautiful  whole ;  it  does  not  matter  what 
it  says  about  the  percussion  of  the  varied  shocks  of  light  upon 
brain  and  blood,  and  throifgh  them  upon  consciousness ;  the 
soul  rises  over  all  that,  and  exults  in  the  infinite  life  of  its 
conscious  and  intelligent  Creator,  and  rejoices  in  its  own  con- 
sciousness as  derived  from  Him.  Very  finely  Mr.  Froude 
remarks — "What  the  thing  is  which  we  call  ourselves,  we 
know  not.  It  may  be  true — I  for  one  care  not  if  it  be — ^that 
the  descent  of  our  mortal  bodies  may  be  traced  through  an 
ascending  series  to  some  glutinous  organism  on  the  rocks  of 
the  primeval  ocean.  It  is  nothing  to  me  how  the  Maker  of 
me  has  been  pleased  to  construct  the  perishable  frame 
which  I  call  my  body.  It  is  miney  but  it  is  not  me.  The 
wvr,  the  intellectual  spirit,  being  an  owrla — an  essence — we 
believe  to  be  an  incorruptible  something  which  has  been  en- 
gendered in  us  from  another  source.''  Thus  the  whole  stream  of 
tendency  in  science,  whether  we  ministers  know  much  of  it  for 
ourselves  or  content  ourselves  with  listening  to  scientific  men 
who  say  they  know,  leads  us  on  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  in- 
finite Presence  and  Personality,  greater  than  all  science,  of  whose 
ways  science  is  simply  the  empirical  discoverer  at  best- 
higher  than  all  physics  and  all  Nature,  and  to  whom  the  circle 
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of  the  whole  round  universe  is  a  thing  outside  of  Himself. 
Science  is  veiy  useful  when  it  manipulates  the  forces  of  Nature, 
and  seeks  out  of  Nature  to  discover  the  means  for  harnessing 
and  binding  them  for  the  benefit  of  man  ;  but  when  it  attempts 
to  discover  the  genesis  either  of  man  or  Nature,  it  does  nothing 
more  than  reveal  its  own  insanity,  it  becomes  the  victim  of 
superstitious  follies,  as  the  eminent  writer  I  have  already 
quoted,  with  what  seems  to  me  to  be  a  fine  sarcasm,  says, — 
"In  Scotland,  not  so  long  ago,  wretched  old  women  were 
supposed  to  run  about  in  the  country  in  the  shape  of  hares.  At 
this  very  hour  the  ablest  of  living  natural  philosophers  is  looking 
gravely  to  the  courtships  of  moths  and  butterflies  to  solve  the 
problem  of  the  origin  of  man,  and  prove  his  descent  firom  an 
Afirican  baboon."  Superstition  is  the  dance  of  wild  vagaries 
through  an  unbalanced  imagination  or  through  the  causeless  and 
inconsequential  chambers  of  a  fractured  understanding ;  and  it  is 
true,  a  man  may  be  just  as  much  its  victim  when  he  believes  in 
a  soul  emanating  from  a  seaweed,  meandering  through  a  genera- 
tion of  monkeys,  taking  three  hundred  millions  of  years  for 
its  development,  or  conceives  of  life  shivered  off  firom  some 
staggering  planet,  or  regards  Shakspeare  as  "a  mode  of 
motion  "  ''  potential  in  the  fires  of  the  sun,"  as  when  seriously 
trying  cases  of  witchcraft  and  shivering  over  ghostly  stories  in 
haunted  chambers. 

Thus,  beyond  any  question,  we  are  compelled  to  look  beyond 
Natmre  for  obtaining  the  slightest  solution  of  any  of  the  facts 
which  meet  us  in  Nature ;  but  the  chief  influence  derived  from 
any  aspect  of  Nature  is  in  its  power  to  awaken  our  whole 
moral  being  into  action  \  I  think  we  feel  this  most  especially 
amidst  the  most  lonely  and  sublime  scenes,  in  Alpine  passes, 
iQ  the  valleys  of  the  Engadine ;  cities  ennervate,  the  grand 
solitudes  of  Nature  rouse  to  action.  So  it  is,  sounds  of  mjrsti- 
cal  bells  or  winds,  colours  of  skies  and  landscapes — ^they  do 
certainly  renew  our  youth,  they  waken  a  life  quite  beyond  their 
own,  and  they  suggest  the  idea  that  the  ultimate  end  of  Nature 
was  to  call  into  existence,  to  sustain,  and  to  keep  aUve  some- 
thing higher  than  themselves. 
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I  remember  a  pretty  little  parable.  *'  What  makes  things 
musical  ?  "  said  one  once  to  a  little  stream.  ''  Action,''  said  the 
little  stream;  '^I  lay  still  in  my  mountain  cradle  for  a  long 
time,  occasionally  the  shadow  of  an  eagle  swept  across  me 
with  a  wild  ciy ;  but  generally  from  morning  to  night  I  knew 
no  change,  save  in  the  shadow  of  my  rocky  cradle  and  the 
shadows  of  the  clouds.  But  rocks  and  clouds  are  veiy  silent ; 
the  singing  birds  did  not  venture  so  high,  and  the  insects  had 
nothmg  to  tempt  them  near  me,  because  no  honeyed  flower-bells 
bent  over  me  there,  nothing  but  litde  mosses  and  grey  lichens ; 
and  these,  though  veiy  lovely,  are  quiet  creatures  and  make  no 
stir,  I  longed  to  have  power  to  wake  the  hills ;  but  I  should 
have  found  it  more  monotonous  had  I  not  felt  that  I  was 
growing,  and  should  flow  forth  to  bless  the  fields  by-and-by. 
Every  drop  that  fell  into  my  rocky  basin  was  welcomed,  and  at 
last  the  spring  rains  came,  and  all  my  rocks  sent  me  down 
litde  rills  on  every  side,  and  the  snows  melted  into  my  cup, 
and  at  last  I  rose  beyond  the  rim  of  my  dwelling,  and  I  was 
free.  Then  I  danced  down  over  the  hills,  and  sang  as  I  went, 
till  all  the  lonely  places  were  glad  with  my  voice ;  and  I  tumbled 
over  the  stones  like  beUs,  and  crept  among  the  cresses  like 
^ry  flutes,  and  dashed  over  the  rocks  and  plunged  into  the 
pools,  with  all  my  endless  harmonies.  Action  makes  me 
musical,"  said  the  stream ;  and  the  little  stream  was  a  great 
philosopher,  and  spoke  the  meaning  of  things.  The  intention 
of  all  Nature  seems  to  be  to  rouse,  to  All  and  to  give  exercise 
to  the  soul  of  man.  It  is  not  too  conceited  to  speak  of  man 
as  the  chiefest  and  highest  object  of  Nature,  the  being  in  whom 
seems  to  be  embodied  something  of  every  manifested  idea  in 
Nature  at  laige ;  and  then  this  Nature  seems  to  be  able  to  retain 
and  hold  some  suggestion,  or  impression,  or  acdve  influence 
from  every  field,  from  every  object  on  which  eye  or  heart  can 
rest  As  an  American  poet  has  said,  ''  He  mixes  his  blood 
with  sunshine,  and  takes  the  wind  into  his  pulses."  Even 
Tyndall,  in  his  last  volume,  ^'  Hours  of  Exercise  in  the  Alps," 
has  quoted  a  fine  verse,  with  which  I  must  close  my  paper. 
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"  Natiure,  thou  earliest  gospel  of  the  wise, 
Thou  never  silent  hymner  unto  God  ; 
Thou  angel-ladder,  lost  amidst  the  skies, 
Though  at  the  foot  we  dream  upon  the  sod  ; 
To  thee  the  priesthood  of  the  lyre  belong — 
They  hear  religion  and  reply  in  song." 


I  am  afraid  my  Essay  is  mostly  composed  of  things  derived 
from  other  minds ;  but  I  only  wish  to  suggest  in  it,  that  we 
most  truly  enjoy  Nature  when  we  allow  our  souls  to  be  lifted 
above  the  hard  fact  to  the  fresh  and  genial  spirit  which  shines 
through  it  as  through  a  veil 

Cureton  was  the  first  to  speak,  as  Shirley  folded  up  his  papers. 
Shirley  told  us  that  his  words  were  only  fragments,  and  so  we 
have  scarcely  the  right  to  say  that  his  paper  has  no  particular 
completeness;  but  at  any  rate  it  calls  us  away  from  the  expression 
of  wonder  that  men  could  ever  dwell  in  the  presence  of  great 
natural  beauty  without  noticing  it,  and  rising  to  the  blessed 
sense  of  ever  prevalent  life  and  love.  Men  we  should  have  sup- 
posed not  so  likely  to  be  affected,  have  felt  this  and  expressed 
it  How  the  pages  of  Humboldt  teem  with  this  1  I  dare  say  we 
remember  a  well-known  passage,  where,  amidst  the  solemnity  of 
the  grand  Cordilleras^  he  speaks  of  the  litde  life  at  his  foot,  and 
the  grand  flight  of  the  great  bird  of  the  Andes  wheeling  over 
his  head,  impressing  him  with  the  prevalent  sense  of  infinite 
tenderness.  While  Shirley  was  reading,  I  thought  of  that  fine 
passage  in  the  ''Ramayana"  descriptive  of  the  love  oflndra. 
"Indral  he  who  kindles;  the  god  of  celestial  fire;  he  who 
troubles  the  air,  and  fires  the  clouds,  and  touches  the  thoughts 
of  man  with  flame ;  whose  mantle  is  the  changeful  sky,  the  crim- 
son, the  gold,  and  the  amethyst ;  whose  wrath  is  in  the  east 
wind,  when  the  trees  are  wrenched  up  and  crushed  back  to 
earth,  when  the  sand  is  torn  up  in  eddies  and  the  white  salt 
dust  of  the  sea  is  flung  in  the  face  of  heaven ;  whose  laughter 
is  in  the  sunlight,  and  his  grief  in  the  clouds  when  they  give 
forth  their  rain.  Let  us  worship  with  reverence  the  mighty 
Indra,  the  exalted,  the  undecaying,  and  the  youthful"    So  the 
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pagan  heart  has  learned  to  find  a  metaphysicaly  beyond  the 
ecstasies  and  passions  of  Nature. 

Brisbane, — ^What  are  we  coming  to  now?  I  wonder  what 
the  philosophers  Shirley  has  been  taking  to  task  would  say  if 
they  heard  the  suggestions  his  meditations  hare  shot  into 
Cureton*s  mind.  I  am  afraid  the  Hindoo  dream  about  die 
love  and  passion  of  Indra  would  not  weigh  for  much  with  them. 

Curetan. — Not  so  quick,  brother,  I  don't  suppose  they  would; 
but  what  [  would  say  is,  that  in  all  ages  man  has  been  reaching 
out,  by  no  volition  of  his  own,  but  by  a  simple  necessity  of  his 
nature,  to  a  sense  of  being  infinitely  above  himsel£  We  see, 
— the  plainest  mind  sees,  although  it  cannot  describe  or  define, 
— law,  the  working  of  law;  but  we  cannot  love,  we  cannot 
venerate  law  and  abstraction.  All  men  who  think  and  feel  are 
alike  in  this ;  and  all  alike  have  striven  to  express  a  sense  of^ 
and  faith  in,  some  infinite  cause,  beautifiil  and  good,  also,  for 
that  was  inevitable,  infinitely  wonderfiil  and  terrible.  And  you 
know  Wordsworth,  we  have  often  quoted  his  words, — 

•*  I'd  rather  be 
A  pagan  suckled  in  a  creed  oatwom,"  &c.,  &c. 

I  mean  to  say,  that  it  is  a  difficult  and  almost  impossible  thing 
for  a  man  to  escape, — whatever  science  may  attempt  or  teach, — 
from  that  sense  which  in  all  ages  has  seen  an  infinite  pervading 
life  to  be  the  fountain  of  Nature,  and  the  author  of  soul  in  man. 
Brisbane, — ^And  I  expect  where  man  began  there  he  will 
end,  with  God  I  used  to  be  veiy  much  afiraid  of  all  these 
heresies  in  science  and  in  faith,  if  heresies  they  be ;  but  I  do  not 
much  fear  them  now.  I  notice  that  men  have  often  gone  into 
panics  over  them,  but  truth  does  not  seem  to  lose,  in  the  long 
run,  any  inch  of  her  ground.  We  are  driven  into  new  thoughts; 
like  Shirley's  musical  stream,  we  are  made  active,  we  are  for- 
bidden to  stagnate,  views  are  widened — it  must  be  confessed 
that  they  sometimes  become  painfully  infinite;  but  none  of 
these  gentlemen  have  ever  conducted  me, — and  I  have  read 
most  of  their  more  eminent  prelections  and  productions, — to 
any  range  of  observation  at  the  end  of  which  I  have  not  been 
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able  to  see  God.  Ours  is  a  painfully  scientific  age,  and 
certainly  not  remarkable  for  reverence ;  but  as  the  age  rounds 
itself  to  completeness,  perhaps  we  shall  find  that  the  things 
we  supposed  most  likely  to  hurt  or  hurl  down  our  most 
beloved  and  cherished  ideas,  have  only  put  them  on  a  firmer 
footing,  and  set  them  in  the  light  of  wider  relations ;  and 
there  may  be  a  drift  of  truth  in  some  of  these  grim-looking 
heresies  after  all. 

Macneai, — ^Ah,  Brisbane,  man,  I  am  always  afraid  of  what 
you  are  going  to  say.  You  never  can  open  your  mouth  but  you 
put  your  foot  in  it.  Now,  what  bit  of  truth  can  there  be  in 
yon  Darwin  man,  with  his  monkey  theories,  or  yon  Tyndall, 
making  souls  out  of  sunbeams  and  blue  eyes  out  of  soap  and 
water  ?    I  have  no  patience  with  you. 

Brisbane, — Passionate  brother,  I  am  not  saying  that  it  is  so ; 
but  let  us  hear  all  they  have  to  say  to  us,  let  us  use  the  eyes 
they  give  us  to  look  about  us.  One  thing  I  will  say  for  Mr. 
Darwin :  I  do  not  at  all  beheve  in  his  theories,  but  there  is,  I 
think,  not  a  living  writer,  and  not  many  dead  ones,  who  has 
stirred  within  my  soul  a  more  reverent  sense  of  the  manifold 
ways  of  infinite  wisdom  and  almighty  power,  and  even  love, 
than  he  \  his  descriptions  of  natural  life  in  all  worlds  we  can 
watch,  are  so  rich  and  sweet  that  I  think  we  might  read  them 
even  here  in  this  pleasant  wood,  and  feel  our  spirits  compelled 
to  love  and  worship. 

Macneai, — ^Well,  every  man  to  his  own  order,  I  shall  dwell 
among  my  own  people,  and  stick  to  the  plain  letter  of  the  old 
Book,  ''  O  come,  let  us  sing  unto  the  Lord :  let  us  heartily  rejoice 
in  the  strength  of  our  salvatioa"  But  after  all  this  talking, 
had  we  not  better  be  walking?  Let  us  find  our  paths  through 
some  of  these  trees,  the  day  will  soon  be  going  down,  and  we 
shall  meet  as  usual  to  say  good-bye. 
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Dead  to  Sin. 

ROICANS  VI.   2,   8,    II. 

What  does  the  phrase  *'  dead  to  sin  "  signify?  We  remark  :— 

I.  It  is  affirmed  of  all  believers  ;  it  does  not  describe 
the  peculiar  distinction  of  a  few.  It  states  a  fact  that  is  neces- 
sarily true  of.  believers  as  such.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
the  parallel  and  related  expressions  throughout  the  Scriptures, 
which  some  teachers  use  as  describing  the  experience,  or  as  ex- 
horting to  the  attainment,  of  **  sinlessness,*'  or  "  entire  consecra- 
tion;" such  as  "dead,"  "crucified,"  "buried,"  "risen  with  Christ" 
Thus,  in  the  passage,  "  Whosoever  is  bom  of  God  doth  not 
commit  sin,**  however  you  understand  the  affirmation,  you  will 
notice  that  it  is  affirmed  of  all  who  are  bom  of  God ;  and  strong 
as  the  language  is,  "  he  cannot  sin,*'  it  is  predicated  simply  on 
the  ground  that  "  he  is  bom  of  God."  So  it  is  stated,  not  as  a 
distinction  of  a  few,  but  as  the  common  characteristic,  "  They 
that  are  Christ's  have  arucified  the  flesh,  with  its  affections  and 
lusts."    We  observe : — 

II.  It  is  affirmed  as  a  fact  accomplished  in  the  case 
OF  ALL  BELIEVERS.  It  is  never  spoken  of  as  something  to  be 
aspired  to,  or  to  be  attained  in  the  advancing  experience  of  the 
Christian  life.  The  tense  of  the  Greek  verb  is  past,  "  who  died 
to  sin ;"  and  so  in  the  parallel  passages,  "  If  one  died  for  all, 
then  all  died ;"  "  For  ye  died,  and  your  life  is  hid  with  Christ 
in  God"  Cmcifixion,  of  all  forms  of  death,  is  most  impossible 
for  a  man  to  inflict  on  himself,  and  there  is  no  such  thought  as 
self-cmcifixion  in  Scripture.  We  are  never  called  to  cradfy 
ourselves  or  the  flesh;  but  it  is  stated  historically,  "  Our  old 
man  was  arucified  with  Him."  Paul  says,  "  I  was  cradfied  with 
Christ/'  and  glories  in  tVie  cross  of  Christ,  "  by  whom  the  world 
was  cmcified  unto  me,  and  I  unto  the  world."  The  same  is 
tme  of  all  the  parallel  and  related  passages.    Then  observe: — 

III.  Whatever  the  phrase  "  died  to  sin "  may  mean,  rr  is 
affirmed  of  Christ  as  well  as  of  believers;  "In  that  He 
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died,  He  died  to  sin  once."  Some  teachers  tell  us  that  the 
phrase  imports  ^*  the  death  of  the  old  life  with  its  passions, 
preferences,  animosities,  uncleannesses,  ambitions,  idolatries, 
self-will,  and  self-seeking;"  it  is  "dying  in  the  centre  of  your 
existence  to  self."  We  do  not  ask  if  any  man  can  be  sincere  in 
claiming  that  he  has  so  died ;  for  there  is  no  extravagance  of 
which  the  deceitful  heart  may  not  persuade  itself.  But  surely 
they  must  be  startled  by  their  own  recklessness  when  they  find 
it  is  stated  that  Jesus  "died  to  sin."  Others,  at  least,  will  be 
shocked  beyond  measure  when  they  make  this  death,  which  they 
inflict  upon  themselves,  "  the  likeness  of  His  death,"  and  dare 
even  to  speak  of  "  Our  Lord's  crucifixion  being  reproduced  in 
the  experience  of  His  saints."    But  observe  : — 

rv.  It  is  in  and  with  Christ  that  we  died.  The  de- 
mand, "  How  shall  we,  who  died  in  sin,  live  any  longer  there- 
in?" throws  us  back  on  the  preceding  context,  to  learn  how 
and  wlun  we  died  to  sin.  There  we  are  taught  that  Adam,  in 
his  relation  to  those  who  were  "  in  him,"  according  to  the  con- 
stitution of  nature,  was  a  t}rpe  of  Christ  in  His  relation  to  those 
who  were  "  in  Him,"  according  to  the  election  of  grace.  The 
sin  of  the  first  Adam  is  met  by  the  righteousness  of  the  Second 
Adam.  All  who  were  represented  by  either,  are  said  to  have 
done  what  was  done  by  their  head — to  have  sinned  in  Adam, 
to  have  obeyed  in  Christ  But  the  only  obedience  that  was 
available  for  sinners  was  obedience  unto  death,  even  the 
death  of  the  cross.  So  that,  as  it  is  said  of  those  who 
were  in  Adam, "  all  sinned,"  when  he  sinned ;  so  it  is  said  of 
those  who  were  in  Christ,  "  all  died  "  when  He  died,  "  He 
died  to  sin  once,"  and  so  it  is  affirmed,  as  an  accomplished  fact 
in  the  case  of  all  believers^  that  they  "  died  to  sin."  It  is  not 
that  sin  died  in  them,  for  that  would  involve  the  blasphemy 
that  sin  died  in  Him.  But  we  in  Him  died  under  the  doom  of 
sin,  and  therefore  rose  with  Him  to  newness  of  life — ^a  life  which 
has  its  proper  sphere  in  His  relations  to  God,  which  is  holy 
in  its  nature,  which  has  its  interests  in  the  things  which  are 
above,  and  which  will  have  its  consunmiation  in  glory,  "  when 
He  who  is  our  life  shall  appear." 
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All  the  parallel  and  related  passages  fell  in  with  this  view. 
"  Crucified  '*  refers  not  to  the  self-inflicted  torture  of  ascetics 
and  mystics,  who  count  it  a  penance  and  an  agony  to  relinquish 
sin ;  but  to  the  shameful,  painful,  and  cursed  death  of  the  cross 
in  which  God  executed,  and  the  Mighty  One  endured,  all  that 
was  due  to  the  sins  of  those  whom  He  represented  '*  Our 
old  man  was  crucified  with  Him  '*  when  God,  sending  His  own 
Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh  and  for  sin,  condemned  sin 
in  the  flesh.  The  object  of  this,  '*  that  the  body  of  sin  might 
be  destroyed,  that  henceforth  we  should  not  serve  sin,'*  is 
embraced  in  the  Aposde*s  shout  of  victory, "  There  is,  therefore, 
now  no  condemnation  to  them  that  are  in  Christ  Jesus ;  for  the 
law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  hath  made  me  free  from 
the  law  of  sin  and  deatlt" 

The  Son  of  God  bore  our  sins,  not  that  in  a  sinful  nature  we 
might  escape  the  wrath  of  God,  but  that  in  a  holy  nature  we 
might  be  embraced  with  Himself  in  the  love  of  God.  It  is  true 
of  all  believers  that  in  Christ  they  died  to  sin,  and  therefore 
true  that  Christ  lives  in  them.  The  Apostle,  therefore,  demands, 
'^  Can  sin  assert  its  authority  over  Christ  in  you  ?  Will  you 
make  Christ  the  servant  of  sin  ?"  He  calls  on  us  to  act  on  the 
reality  of  our  life  in  Christ  *'  Reckon  yourselves  dead  indeed 
to  sin,  but  alive  to  God  in  Jesus  Christ"  Reckon  it  so  because 
it  is  so.  Though  the  tyrant  is  not  dead,  he  is  dethroned,  and 
must  no  longer  assert  authority  over  Christ's  freemen.  Re- 
member it  is  not  a  Christ  in  fragments,  but  a  whole  Christ,  that 
is  presented  to  you.  They  say,  "Everything  is  offered  in 
Christ,  from  which  you  may  take  according  to  your  faith." 
Nay,  but  everything  b  given  to  you  in  Christ,  for  Christ  Himself 
is  yours ;  and  "  ye  are  complete  in  Him  who  of  God  is  made 
unto  us  wisdom,  and  righteousness,  and  sanctification,  and 
redemption."  Many  who  have  wearied  themselves  in  chasing 
the  phantom  of  sentimental  sinlessness,  have,  in  the  language  of 
one  of  them,  ''come  to  know  that  justification  realized  is  the  great 
vantage-ground  in  striving  after  personal  holiness,  and  that  a 
happy  consciousness  of  acceptance  in  the  Beloved  is  the  great 
incentive  to  true  obedience.''    It  is  the  same  cross  that  speaks 
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to  us  of  pardon  and  peace  through  Him  who  put  away  sin  by 

the  sacrifice  of  Himself,  that  determines  what  the  world  is  to  us 

and  what  we  are  to  the  world.     His  blood  brings  purity  as  well 

as  peace,  and  you  cannot  take  the  one  without  the  other.    Now 

we  are  the  sons  of  God,  but  it  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we 

shall  be.    In  Him  we  have  sinless  perfection,  but  it  is  not  yet 

manifested  in  unhindered  brightness.     Our  experience  of  that 

which  now  hinders  it  only  gives  intensity  to  our  longing  for  His 

appearing,  when  we  shall  be  like  Him,  for  we  shall  see  Him  as 

He  is.     Meanwhile,  "every  one  that  hath  this  hope  in  Him, 

purifieth  himself  as  He  is  pure." 

James  Inglis. 


Emanfipated  as  well  as  Saved, 
"  Loose  him,  and  let  him  go."— John  xi.  44. 

There  are  many  divinely-quickened  souls  who  need  to  know 
the  power  of  those  commanding  words,  "  Loose  him,  and  let 
him  go."  They  have  been  quickened  out  of  a  state  of  death 
by  the  life-giving  voice  of  the  Son  of  God ;  but  they  "  come 
forth,  bound  hand  and  foot  with  grave-clothes,  and  their  faces 
bound  about  with  a  napkin.*'  That  is  to  say,  they  have  not,  as 
yet,  been  able  to  shake  off  the  trammels  of  their  former  condi- 
tion, or  go  on  their  way  in  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  makes 
His  people  free.  That  they  have  received  divine  life,  is  mstni- 
fest  from  the  veiy  struggles,  fluctuations,  and  conflicts  of  which 
they  complain.  Those  that  are  '^  dead  "  know  nothing  of  such 
things.  So  long  as  Lazarus  lay  in  the  silent  tomb,  in  the  cold 
grasp  of  death,  he  never  felt  his  grave-clothes  to  be  any 
hindrance  to  movement,  or  his  napkin  to  be  any  hindrance 
to  vision.  All  was  dark,  cold,  and  lifeless;  and  the  grave- 
clothes  were  the  suited  trappings  of  such  a  condition.  A  man 
whose  hands  and  feet  were  ^t  bound  in  the  fetters  of  death 
sould  not  possibly  feel  any  inconvenience  from  grave-clothes ; 
and  one  whose  eyes  were  fast  sealed  by  the  stem  hand  of 
death  could  not  feel  any  inconvenience  from  a  napkin. 
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Thus  it  is  with  the  unconverted,  the  mucgenerate,  the 
onawakened.  They  are  '*  dead  " — amorally,  spiiituaUy  '^  dead." 
Their  feet  are  fast  bound  in  the  fetters  of  death ;  but  they 
know  it  not  Their  hands  are  confined  by  the  handcufls  of 
death  ;  but  they  feel  it  not  Their  eyes  are  covered  by  the 
dark  napkin  of  death ;  but  they  perceive  it  not  They  are 
dead.  The  robes  of  death  are  around  them — the  grave^lothes 
are  upon  them,  and  suit  their  condition. 

The  prodigal  was  quickened  before  he  was  emancipated  '^  I 
will  arise  and  go  to  my  Cstther,"  was  the  utterance  of  the  new 
life — the  aspiration  of  the  new  nature.  When  he  spoke  thus, 
he  was  full  of  doubt  and  uncertainty  as  to  the  mode  in  which 
the  lather  would  receive  him.  He  was  full  of  legality — fiiU  of 
the  thought  of  servitude  instead  of  the  thought  of  sonship. 
The  new  life  was  there ;  but  as  yet  it  was  connected  with 
numerous  doubts  and  fears  within,  and  the  rags  of  his  former 
condition  were  upon  him.  He  had  been  acted  upon  by  a  life- 
givmg  voice,  and  he  only  needed  to  be  emancipated  The 
new  nature,  having  been  imparted,  moved  toward  the  source 
from  which  it  had  sprung;  but  as  yet  its  movement  was 
cramped,  as  it  were,  by  the  grave-dothes,  and  its  vision  impeded 
by  the  napkin. 

Now,  who  would  think  of  maintaining  the  monstrous  idea, 
that  the  prodigal  ought  to  have  continued  in  his  rags  ?  to  have 
persisted  in  his  doubts,  fears,  and  uncertainty  ?  Who  would 
assert  that,  for  the  rest  of  his  days,  Lazarus  ought  to  have 
worn  his  grave<lothes  and  napkin,  in  order  to  prove  that  he 
was  a  livmg  man  ?  It  will  be  said  that  the  Fadier's  embrace 
dispelled  the  prodigal's  fears,  for  how  could  he  fear  in  the  arms 
of  paternal  love  ?  But  was  it  not  the  father  also  who  com- 
manded the  rags  to  be  displaced  by  *' the  best  robe  "?  And 
then,  as  to  Lazarus,  it  may  be  uiged  that  the  voice  that  had 
quickened  and  raised  him  commanded  him  to  be  loosed  and 
let  go.  Exactly  so.  And  is  it  not  just  the  same  in  reference  to 
any  one  who  has  obtained  new  life  by  believing  in  the  name 
of  the  Son  of  God  ?  Truly  so.  He  should  no  longer  wear 
the  rags  of  the  "  far  country  *'  nor  the  trappings  of  the  grave. 
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His  hands  and  feet  should  be  unbound,  so  that  he  may  serve 
the  Lord  Christ  and  run  in  the  way  of  His  commandments. 
His  facei  too,  should  be  uncovered — the  napkin  should  be 
removed,  so  that  he  may  gaze  upon  the  One  whose  voice  has 
quickened  him.  M. 


No.  28.     The  Tivo  Sides. 

"  And  He  shall  set  the  sheep  on  His  right  hand,  but  the  goats  on  the 
left."— Matt.  xxv.  33. 

Three  quarters  of  a  century  ago  there  were  bloody  times  in 
France.  So  many  were  killed,  that  in  some  places  the  streets 
ran  with  blood.  In  one  village  the  soldiers  made  use  of  a 
shocking  plaa  They  bade  all  the  people  come  out  of  their 
houses  and  stand  on  the  green,  that  they  might  look  at  them 
and  decide  who  were  to  be  shot  and  who  were  to  be  saved. 
A  path  ran  across  the  green ;  and  as  the  soldiers  made  up  their 
minds  what  to  do  with  one  and  another,  they  put  those  who 
were  to  be  saved  on  the  right  side  of  the  path,  and  those  they 
meant  to  kill  were  sent  to  the  left  When  all  were  thus  parted, 
the  soldiers  made  those  on  the  left  side  stand  in  rows,  ten 
abreast,  and,  loadmg  their  own  guns,  they  stood  a  little  way  off 
from  their  unhappy  victims,  and  fired  at  them  till  all  were 
killed.  The  shrieks  of  the  wounded  before  they  were  quite 
dead,  the  streaming  of  blood,  the  agony  of  their  poor  friends, 
who  stood  on  the  other  side  of  the  path  but  did  not  dare  to 
stir  for  their  help,  were  more  horrible  than  pen  can  tell  or  mind 
conceive. 

Do  you  think  the  people  of  that  village  would  care  to  know 
on  which  side  they  must  stand  ?  If  a  mother  saw  her  dear  son 
told  to  go  to  the  left  side  of  the  path,  would  she  not  beg  and 
pray  the  soldiers,  with  bitter  tears,  that  he  might  be  on  the 
right  side  instead  ? 
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A  day  is  coming  when  we  shall  all  be  parted  on  two  sides  \ 
not  by  man,  bat  by  God.  He  will  put  on  His  left  hand  those 
who  have  served  Satan,  and  His  own  dear  servants  and  chil- 
dren on  His  right  Then  will  He  say  to  those  on  the  left, 
''  Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire,  prepared  for 
the  devil  and  his  angels ; "  but  those  on  the  right  shall  be 
welcomed  into  the  glory  of  heaven  with  the  precious  words, 
''  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared 
for  you  *'  (Matt  xxv.  34,  41).  If  you  care  to  know  which  side 
you  shaU  be  on  theny  you  must  look  to  it  which  side  you  join 
now. 


No.  89.     The  Love  of  Gold. 

"For  what  shall  it  profit  a  man,  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  worid,  and  lose 
his  own  soul  ?  "—Mark  viii.  36. 

Some  years  ago,  the  ship  Shanunga^  on  her  way  from  Liver- 
pool to  New  York,  came  in  collision  with  a  Swedish  barque 
named  the  Iduna^  from  Hamburg,  with  two  hundred  and  six 
persons  on  board.  The  weather  was  very  foggy,  and  the  Iduna 
sunk  in  about  half  an  hour  after  the  collision.  Immediately 
the  ShanungcCs  boats  were  put  out,  and,  with  one  boat  from 
the  barque,  picked  up  thirty-four  persons  only.  One  hundred 
and  seventy-two  persons,  including  the  master,  Captain  Mober]^ 
were  lost  Captain  Patten,  of  the  Shanunga^  in  narrating  the 
catastrophe,  said  that  no  statement  could  exaggerate  the  honors 
of  the  awful  moment  All  the  survivors  that  were  saved  were 
picked  up  from  the  surface  of  the  water.  One  cause  why  so 
few  were  saved  was,  that  almost  all  of  them  had,  when  the 
cry  went  round  that  the  vessel  was  sinking,  seized  their  bdts  of 
J  gold  and  silver^  and  tied  them  round  their  waists;  thus,  those 
who  attempted  to  save  their  gold,  lost  both  life  and  gold,  being 
unable  to  sustain  themselves  till  the  boats  could  reach  them. 

How  strikingly  illustrative  is  this  incident  of  the  destructive 
influence  of  an  all-engrossing  desire  for  wealth !  As  these 
poor  wretches  sank  the  sooner,  and  made  death  the  more  cer- 
tain, by  fastening  their  gold  about  them,  so  there  are  many 
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who  seem  willing  to  barter  their  souls  for  gold.  Alas  !  how 
earnestly  and  anxiously  do  they  toil  and  strive  after  that  which, 
when  obtained,  instead  of  ministering  to  their  soul's  good,  only 
serves  as  a  dead  weight  to  sink  them  the  sooner  and  the  deeper 
to  perdition !  "  What  shall  it  profit  a  man,  if  he  shall  gain  the 
whole  world,  and  lose  his  own  soul? " 


No.  30.     God  has  His  Plan  for  every  Man. 
"  She  hath  done  what  she  could."— Mark  ziv.  8. 

A  soldier's  widow  lived  in  a  little  hut,  near  a  mountain 
village  of  the  Alps.  Her  only  child  was  a  poor  cripple.  He 
was  a  kmd-hearted  boy.  He  loved  his  mother,  and  would 
gladly  have  helped  her  to  bear  the  burdens  of  poverty ;  but 
his  feebleness  forbade  it  He  could  not  even  join  in  the 
rude  sports  of  the  young  mountaineers.  At  the  age  of  fifteen 
years  he  felt  keenly  the  fact  that  he  was  useless  to  his  mother 
and  the  world. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  making 
his  power  felt  throughout  Europe.  He  had  decreed  that  the 
Tyrol  should  belong  to  Bavaria,  and  not  to  Austria,  and  sent  a 
French  and  Bavarian  army  to  accomplish  his  purposes.  The 
Austrians  retreated.  The  Tyrolese  resisted  valiantly.  Men, 
women,  and  children  of  the  mountain-land  were  filled  with 
zeal  in  defence  of  their  homes.  On  one  occasion  ten  thousand 
French  and  Bavarian  troops  were  destroyed  in  a  smgle  moun- 
tain pass,  by  an  immense  avalanche  of  rocks  hurled  upon  them 
by  an  unseen  foe. 

A  secret  arrangement  existed  among  the  Tyrolese,  by  which 
the  approach  of  the  enemy  was  to  be  communicated  by  signal 
fires  firom  village  to  village,  from  one  mountain  height  to 
another ;  and  combustible  materials  were  laid  ready  to  give  an 
instant  alarm. 

The  village  in  which  Hans,  the  crippled  boy,  and  his  mother 
lived  was  in  the  direct  line  of  the  route  the  French  army 
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would  take ;  and  the  people  were  full  of  anxiety  and  fear.  All 
were  preparing  for  the  expected  struggle.  The  widow  and 
her  crippled  son  alone  seemed  to  have  no  part  but  to  sit  stfll 
and  wait  ^  Ah,  Hans !"  she  said,  one  evening, ''  it  is  well  for 
us  now  that  you  can  be  of  little  use ;  they  would  else  make  a 
soldier  of  you."  This  struck  a  tender  chord.  The  tears 
rolled  from  his  cheek.  ^  Mother,  I  am  useless,*'  cried  Hans 
in  bitter  grief  "  Look  round  our  village — all  are  busy,  all 
ready  to  strive  for  home  and  iatheriand ;  I  am  useless." 

''  My  boy,  my  dear  son,  you  are  not  useless  to  me." 

'^Yes,  to  you;  I  cannot  work  for  you,  cannot  support  you 
in  old  age.     Why  was  I  made,  mother?** 

*'  Hush,  Hans,"  said  his  mother ;  '^  you  know  these  repining 
thoughts  are  wrong.  You  will  live  to  find  the  truth  of  our  old 
proverb^'  God  has  His  plan  for  every  man.' " 

Little  did  Hans  think  that,  ere  a  few  weeks  had  passed,  this 
truth  was  to  be  verified  in  a  strange  manner. 

Easter  holidays,  the  festive  season  of  Switzerland,  came. 
The  people  lost  their  fears  of  invasion  in  the  sports  of  the 
season.  All  were  busy  in  the  meny-making — all  but  Hans 
He  stood  alone  on  the  porch  of  his  mountain  hut,  overlooking 
the  village. 

Toward  the  close  of  Easter-day,  after  his  usual  evening 
prayer,  in  which  he  breathed  the  request  that  the  Father  of 
mercies  would,  in  His  good  time,  afford  him  some  opportunity 
of  bemg  useful  to  his  mother  and  to  others,  he  fell  into  a  deep 
sleep. 

He  awoke  in  the  night,  as  if  from  a  dream,  under  the  strong 
impression  that  the  French  and  Bavarian  army  was  approach- 
ing. He  could  not  shake  off  this  impression;  but,  with  the 
hope  of  being  rid  of  it,  he  arose,  hastily  dressed  himself,  and 
strolled  up  the  mountain  path.  The  cool  air  did  him  good, 
and  he  continued  his  walk  till  he  climbed  to  the  signal-pile. 
Hans  walked  round  the  pile;  but  where  were  thewatcheis? 
They  were  nowhere  to  be  seen,  and  perhaps  they  were  busied 
with  the  festivities  of  the  village.  Near  the  pile  was  an  old 
pine-tree :  and  in  its  hollow  stem  the  tinder  was  laid  ready. 
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Hans  paused  by  the  ancient  tree;  and,  as  he  listened,  a 
singular  sound  caught  his  attention,  now  quickened  by  the 
peculiar  circumstances  in  which  he  found  himself,  and  by  the 
perception  that  much  might  depend  on  him.  He  heard  a 
slow  and  stealthy  tread,  then  the  click  of  muskets,  and  two 
soldiers  crept  along  the  di£  Seeing  no  one,  for  Hans  was 
hidden  by  the  old  tree,  they  gave  the  signal  to  some  comrades 
in  the  distance. 

Hans  saw  instantly  the  plot  and  the  danger.  The  secret  of 
the  signal-pile  had  been  revealed  to  the  enemy;  a  party  had 
been  sent  forward  to  destroy  it ;  the  army  was  marching  to 
attack  the  village.  With  no  thought  of  his  own  peril,  and 
perhaps  recalling  the  proverb  his  mother  had  quoted,  he  seized 
the  tinder,  struck  the  light,  and  flung  the  blazing  turpentine 
brand  into  the  pile. 

The  two  soldiers,  whose  backs  were  then  turned  to  the  pile 
waiting  the  arrival  of  their  comrades,  were  seized  with  fear ; 
but  they  soon  saw  there  were  no  foes  in  ambush ;  only  a  single 
youth  running  down  the  mountain-path.  They  fired,  and 
lodged  a  bullet  in  the  boy's  shoulder.  Yet  the  signal-fire  was 
blazing  high,  and  the  whole  country  would  be  aroused.  It 
was  already  aroused  from  mountain-top  to  mountain-top.  The 
plan  of  the  advancing  army  was  defeated,  and  a  hasty  retreat 
followed. 

Hans,  faint  and  bleeding,  made  his  way  to  the  village.  The 
people,  with  their  arms,  were  mustering  thick  and  fast  All 
was  consternation.  The  inquiry  was  everywhere  heard,  "Who 
lighted  the  pile  ?"  ''  It  was  I,"  said  at  last  a  famt,  almost 
expiring  voice. 

Poor  crippled  Hans  tottered  among  them,  saying,  "The 
enemy,  the  French,  were  there."  He  faltered  and  sank  upon 
the  ground.  "  Take  me  to  my  mother,"  said  he ;  "at  last  I 
have  not  been  useless." 

They  stooped  to  lift  him.  "What  is  this?"  they  cried; 
"  he  has  been  shot  It  is  true ;  Hans  the  cripple  has  saved 
us."  They  carried  Hans  to  his  mother,  and  laid  him  before 
her.     As  she  bowed  in  anguish  over  his  pale  face,  Hans 
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opened  his  eyes  and  said,  *'  It  is  not  now,  dear  mother,  you 
should  weep  for  me;  I  am  happy  now.  Yes,  mother,  it  is 
true — '  God  has  His  plan  for  every  man.'  You  see  He  had  it 
for  me,  though  we  did  not  know  exacdy  what  it  was.** 

Hans  did  not  recover  from  his  wound ;  but  he  lived  long 
enough  to  know  that  he  had  been  of  use  to  his  village  and  his 
country;  he  lived  to  see  grateful  mothers  embrace  his  mother 
— to  hear  that  she  would  be  revered  and  honoured  in  the 
community  which  her  son  had  preserved  at  the  cost  of  his 
own  life. 

Great  emeigendes,  like  those  which  met  Hans,  cannot 
exist  in  the  history  of  all  To  all,  however,  the  Tyrolese 
motto  may  speak,  and  all  will  experience  its  truth.  None 
/  need  stand  useless  members  of  God's  great  femily.  There  is 
work  for  eveiy  one  to  do,  if  he  will  but  look  out  for  it  You, 
I  my  young  reader,  need  not  be  a  drone  in  the  hive,  nor  an  idler 
in  the  Master's  vineyard. 


No.  3 1 .     More  blessed  to  give, 
**  She  hath  done  what  she  could.'*— Mark  xiv.  8. 

A  WIDOW  found  pardon  and  peace  in  the  Saviour  in  her 
69th  year.  Naturally  of  a  thankful  and  happy  temperament, 
her  gratitude  and  love  now  overflowed,  and  often  refreshed  the 
hearts  of  Christians  of  long  experience.  The  house  of  God 
became  very  dear  to  her,  and  she  was  often  seen  to  drop  a  gift 
in  the  church-door  box,  though  her  income  was  only  2s.  6d, 
per  week.  A  fall  in  her  72nd  year  prevented  her  ever  coming 
out  again. 

A  little  boy  being  seen  to  drop  something  into  the  box,  was 

asked  what  it  was.   He  said,  "It  is  Mrs.  W 's  penny."   He 

was  asked  to  take  it  back  to  her,  and  to  say  that  her  good 
intention  was  highly  prized,  but  that  the  friends  could  not  let 
her  reduce  her  small  means  by  such  a  gift,  especially  as  she 
'ould  no  longer  come  out  to  worship.    She  replied,  ''  Boy,  why 
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did  you  let  them  see  you  give  it  ?    Take  it  again,  and  put  it 
into  the  box  on  the  sly,  when  no  one  sees  you."  Then,  weeping, 
she  said,  ''  What,  and  am  I  not  to  be  allowed  to  help  in  the    \/ 
work  of  God  any  more,  because  I  can't  get  out  ?" 


^tfm(  of  2oo&s(. 

Things    to    Come,   Practically  Considered      By  the  Rev. 
William  Reid.     W.  Oliphant  ^  Co. 

" This  book,"  the  author  states  in  the  Preface,  "was  written 
in  the  hope  that  it  might  prove  useful  to  some,  especially  to 
the  congregation  to  whom  I  was  wont  to  minister,  with  greater 
frequency  than  the  state  of  my  health  now  admits  of."  Con- 
sidering theology  to  be  designed  for  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  and  perceiving  that  few,  save  ministers  and  students, 
earnestly  and  persistently  engage  in  its  study,  and  deeming  this 
due  to  the  fact  that  theological  works  are  generally  so  scientific 
in  their  character  as  to  deter  ordinary  readers  from  perusmg  them, 
Mr.  Reid  issues  the  present  work  as  "  an  attempt  to  illustrate 
an  important  branch  of  Divine  truth,  as  firee  as  possible  from 
scientific  technicalities."  Mr.  Reid  has  accomplished  his 
modest  purpose  in  a  very  satisfactoiy  maimer,  and  has  given 
us  a  very  interesting  and  instructive  book.  Under  the  com- 
prehensive title  of  "Things  to  Come,"  he  includes  The 
Millennium,  The  Intermediate  State,  The  Resurrection,  The 
Judgment,  Future  Punishments,  Heaven.  His  thoughts  on 
the  above  subjects  are  well  arranged,  and  often  suggestive  of 
much  beyond  what  is  expressed. 

For    Ever  :    an    Essay  on  Eternal   Punishment      By  the 
Rev.  M.  Randles.     Wtskyan  Conference  Office, 

The  key-note  of  this  volume  is  loudly  struck  in  the  Preface. 
"  The  design  has  been  to  lifl  up  a  banner  for  the  truth.  The 
author  believes  there  are  many  who,  with  himself,  prefer,  at 
any  cost,  to  hold  the  truth  in  the  love  of  it,  assured  that  it 
must  be  best  in  the  long  run."  We  have  always  avoided 
entering  into  this  controversy  regarding  Future  Punishment ; 
but  we  know  so  much  of  the  difficulties  of  the  subject  as  to 
dislike  the  advocates  of  either  side  claiming  for  themselves 
exclusive  possession  of  "  the  truth,"  or  airoganUy  assuming  that 
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their  views  are  identical  with  '^  the  feith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints."  We  have  repeatedly  observed  such  a  tone  in  the  style 
of  this  booky  which  in  many  other  respects  is  most  excellent 
The  subject  is  considered  In  the  Light  of  the  Testimony  of 
Scripture,  In  the  Light  of  God's  Chauacter,  In  the  Light  of 
Christ's  Mediation,  In  Relation  to  Human  Sympathy,  etc. 
The  various  theories  that  have  been  lately  propounded  or  re- 
vived are  noticed,  and  much  of  what  has  b^  written  in  sup- 
port of  them  severely  criticized 

The  Tabernacle  and  Its  Priests  and  Services  Described  and 
Considered  in  Relation  to  Christ  and  the  ChurcL  By 
William  Brown.     W.  OUphani  &»  Co. 

The  substance  of  this  book  was  originally  given  in  a  series 
of  lessons  to  a  young  women's  Bible<lass.  No  Bible-class 
could  possibly  have  a  nfore  careful  teacher,  or  one  more  dis- 
posed to  spend  time  and  pains  to  make  a  subject  clear  to  his 
pupil,  than  Mr.  Brown  to  the  young  women  of  his  class.  The 
subject  was  illustrated  by  dia^ams,  and  by  a  model  tabernacle 
made  by  the  teacher  himself  The  same  care  and  painstaking 
that  were  shoivn  in  the  oral  teaching  are  manifest  also  in  the 
printed  book.  The  subject  is  treated  in  the  most  thorough 
and  exhaustive  manner,  and  is  illustrated  with  a  orofiision  of 
diagrams  and  woodcuts. 


No.  VI. 
DJ^.  PUSEY, 

There  is  no  probability  that  the  name  we  place  at  the  head  of 
this  paper  will  be  unknown  to  any  of  our  readers;  yet  it  is 
possible  that  many  may  be  surprised  to  see  it  there,  and  be 
unaware  of  the  claim  it  presents  for  such  a  place.  But,  indeed, 
the  notoriety  of  the  great  Ritualist  has  quite  eclipsed  and  cast 
into  the  shade  those  which  seem  to  us  his  more  solid  and  sub- 
stantial attributes — his  eminence  as  a  Biblical  critic,  and  his 
style  as  a  preacher.  With  his  place  and  work  as  one  of  a  large 
party, — a  party,  however,  which  seems  to  have  quite  outstripped 
his  ideas, — ^we  have  nothing  to  do ;  our  purpose  is  simply  to 
remark  upon  his  sermons.  And,  first,  as  to  the  claim  they  have 
to  the  consideration  of  those  interested  in  effective  pulpit 
models,  it  is  their  complete  and  utter  unlikeness  to  any  we  have 
as  yet  presented  to  our  readers.  These  sermons  are  the  voice 
of  one  crying  in  a  cloister;  they  are,  in  every  sense,  such 
sermons  as  we  could  conceive  a  monk  of  the  middle  ages 
preaching — they  are  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  Fathers.  The 
preacher  seems  to  have  the  lore  of  the  Benedictines  or  the 
BoUandists  at  his  fingers'  ends.  Practical  preaching  is  a  term 
which  may  imply  very  widely  varying  and  different  methods 
in  the  pulpit  We  usually  give  that  term  to  the  preacher  who 
comes  among  men  in  their  dealings  and  conflicts  with  the 
world,  in  the  strife  of  life,  in  the  fever,  the  noise,  and  com- 
petition of  great  cities,  in  the  sharp  practice  of  law  courts  and 
exchanges,  in  the  dilemmas  and  difficulties  of  trade — the 
preaching  which  aims  at  constructing  a  Christian  life  out  of 
the  immense  and  painful  antagonisms  and  contradictions  of 
the  age, — ^which  strives  to  reconcile  with  it  the  spiritual  life, 
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and  perhaps  even  a  scientific  apprehension  of  truth, — which 
pleads  for  a  life  of  justice  and  truth  and  foiigiveness — what 
would  be  called  a  manly^  in  a  certain  sense  a  muscular^  Chris- 
tianity— this  is  practical  preaching.  Dr.  Pusey's  sermons  are 
practical,  but  they  are  utterly  unlike  all  this ;  and,  we  suppose, 
delivered  to  an  average  and  ordinary  congregation,  they  would 
be  mostly  unimpressive  and  inoperative.  The  practical  Chris- 
tianity of  the  cloister  seems  to  differ  from  the  practica] 
Christianity  of  the  city,  perhaps  not  actually;  but  it  is  very 
certain  that  motives  and  appeals  presented  ordinarily  to  the 
votaries  of  the  one  would  be  almost  imperceptible,  intangible, 
and  powerless  to  the  other — the  life  of  the  cloister  is  so 
purely  subjective,  internal,  meditative,  introspective.  The 
serious  defections  of  a  monastic  life  would  scarcely  be  motes 
to  the  eye  of  the  man  accustomed  to  the  hard  rough  views  and 
sturdy  jostlings  of  the  city.  Shall  it  be  said  that  in  the  one 
instance  there  is  an  exquisitely  tender  and  sensitive  conscience, 
and  in  the  other  a  strong,  robust,  and  muscular  one?  This 
is  no  doubt  the  impression  which  will  be  derived  after  com- 
paring the  sermons  of  Dr.  Pusey  with  those  of  some  preachers 
we  could  very  readily  mention.  They  are  sermons  for  the 
cloister,  for  monastic  sequestrations;  they  do  not  deal  vrith 
human  nature  on  the  rough  side;  they  are  eminently  fervid 
and  fervent,  rather  than  forcible ;  they  are  delicate  and  sensi- 
tive, rather  than  masculine ;  you  would  say,  they  regard  the 
Church  rather  as  a  conservatory  than  as  a  plantation  or  a  wide 
vast  field,  in  which  "  the  tares  and  the  wheat  grow  together." 
But  in  characterizing  them  thus  we  are  very  far  from  speaking 
of  them  with  any  lack  of  reverence  and  respect ;  on  the  con- 
trary, we  should  rather  be  disposed  to  say  that  Dr.  Puse/s 
sermons  are,  in  a  very  eminent  and  special  sense,  sermons  for 
ministers.  We  have  remarked  before,  in  one  of  our  previous 
sketches,  that  there  are  sermons  for  the  multitude — sermons 
copious  in  illustration,  sharp  in  distinction,  vehement  in  ex- 
pression, pithy,  and  pointed  in  application.  These  are  scarcely 
the  sermons  out  of  which  those  gain  much  who  have  themselves 
to  teach ;  .who  need  to  weigh  truths  lengthily,  patiently ;  who, 
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before  their  word  or  voice  can  reach  the  heart  of  those  to  whom 
they  speak,  need  to  matriculate  in  a  school  of  earnest,  intense, 
and  elevated  thought,  and  who  need  to  have  fostered  within 
them  an  elevated  prescience  and  devout  earnestness,  as  a 
preparation  to  their  powerful  influence  over  the  consciences 
of  others.  And  of  printed  sermons,  the  good,  warm,  useful, 
rousing  sermon  which  the  Christian  tradesman  or  merchant 
may  take  and  read  by  himself  or  with  his  family  on  the 
Sabbath  afternoon,  must  be  of  a  different  mental  and  spiritual 
material  to  that  which  a  thoughtful,  pious,  eminently  spiritual 
minister,  aware  of  the  responsibilities  of  his  work,  accustomed 
to  deal  with  spiritual  things  as  natural  things,  and  to  mark  the 
pathway  of  spiritual  laws,  would  take  into  his  study  to  furnish 
fuel  to  devotion,  or  to  assist  him  in  a  right  and  weighty  dis- 
crimination of  Divine  truth.  Now,  this  last  describes  very 
well  the  quality  and  character  of  Dr.  Pusey's  sermons.  They 
are  sermons  out  of  which  sermons  may  be  made;  they  are 
sermons  from  which  a  devout  life  may  find  motive  and  in- 
centive; they  are  sermons  too  closely  elaborated,  too  intro- 
spective, too  subtly  and  spiritually  emotional,  for  the  congre- 
gation; they  are  sermons  over  which  the  ordinarily  good  reader 
might  fall  asleep.  They  lack  point,  but  they  have  an  infinitely 
beautiful  roundness ;  they  are  devoid  of  illustration,  but  they 
have  a  profoundly  spiritual  suggestiveness ;  they  have  little  of 
the  earthly — they  suppose  the  hearer  or  the  reader  to  be 
dealing  eminently  with  the  piure,  the  clear,  and  the  heavenly. 
There  is  a  kind  of  piety  that  favours  all  this — ^a  piety  which 
seems  almost  to  deal  with  imaginary  spiritual  states.  They  are 
not  imaginary ;  but  there  are  those  who  lead  holy  lives,  and  they 
come  little  into  contact  with  the  world.  Providence  or  fortune, 
taste  or  temperament,  have  led  them  into  a  life  of  quietness 
as  hushed  and  still  as  a  seclusion  of  the  Holy  Land.  Such  lives 
often,  when  they  come  to  express  themselves  by  word,  either  of 
tongue  or  pen,  seem  to  be  unable  to  suppose,  or  to  sympathize 
with,  the  trials  which  surround  the  ordinary  housewife  or  the 
master  of  a  business  with  a  thousand  cares.  Such  lives  are  like 
"igardenenclosed,"or  "a  fountain  sealed;"  such  lives  we  believe 
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(rften  transfonn  a  drawing-room  into  a  kind  of  still  cloister ;  it 
is  a  genteel  sequestered  piety.  The  remark  has  often  been  made 
with  reference  to  Rogers'  ''Human  Life/*  that  most  beautiful 
and  perfect  poem,  how  quiet  it  is,  how  free  from  what  most  of 
us  know  of  human  life, — ^human  life  portrayed  on  the  perfectly 
gentlemanly  side,  veiy  attractive,  veiy  sweet  to  dream,  most 
lovely  either  to  imagine  or  to  see  realized,  as  no  doubt  it  is 
sometimes  realized,  beneath  the  long  colonnades  of  ances- 
tral oaks  in  the  undulating  park,  in  the  ancient  paternal  halls, — 
bat  how  unlike  the  human  life  of  sharp  collision,  of  jostling 
crowds,  of  severe  and  oppressive  circumstance.  Yet  from  such 
a  life  precious  thoughts  have  come,  noble  deeds  have  been  per- 
formed, and  fine  inspirations  have  been  given.  So  it  is  with 
the  holy  human  lives  of  some  men.  Circumstances  or  education, 
position,  and  temperament  have  ministered  very  favourably  to 
them.  Fed  by  a  fine  nearness  to  divine  thoughts  and  things,  they 
have  cultured  divme  perceptions  and  divine  emotions,  very 
helpful  to  those  who  need  especially  to  keep  themselves  near 
to  the  fountains  of  pure  truth,  in  order  that  they  may  hand 
out  refreshing  draughts  to  others,  but  not  very  likely  either  to 
give  much  of  sympathy,  or  to  find  much  in  those  called  to  a 
wider  life  or  to  rougher  scenes  of  labour.  In  all  these  words 
we  desire  to  define  Dr.  Pusey's  place  among  preachers.  We 
should  find  hundreds  of  volumes  of  well-known  preachers  we 
should  more  readily  present  to  those  who  turn  occasionally  to 
sermons  for  the  light  refreshing  thought,  or  word,  or  illustrative 
picture ;  but  we  scarcely  know  where  we  should  find  another 
pair  of  volumes  like  Pusey's  "  Parochial  Sermons,"  from  which 
we  should  suppose  such  results  might  follow  in  the  making  of 
ministers.  We  would  put  those  volumes  into  the  hands  of  a 
young  minister,  not  that  he  should  reproduce,  or  attempt  to 
reproduce,  sermons  like  those, — indeed  the  task  would  be  a  very 
hard  one, — but  that  ha  should  drink  into  their  tenderness,  into 
their  ineffable  holiness,  into  their  breadth  and  charity,  into 
their  wide  and  various  scholarship,  into  their  noble  theology, 
into  their  profound  acquaintance  with  Scripture,  into  their 
humble    reverence,    into    their   fine    distinctions    of    truth. 
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In  a  word,  Dr.  Puse/s^  sermons  are  exactly  those  which 
ought  to  be  printed,  for  most  of  his  sermons  might  and 
ought  to  furnish  the  material  for  many  sermons  ;  and  it  is  in 
this  particular  especially  we  take  him  as  a  pulpit  model,  not 
that  sermons  in  general  should  be  constructed  upon  that 
method  and  plan  for  the  ordinary  congregation  with  much 
hope  of  ministerial  success.  Congregations  could  not  endure 
it,  it  would  be  too  much  to  expect  in  human  nature,  there  is 
too  intense  a  tax  of  feeling,  and  too  large  a  sketch  of  thought ; 
but  beaten  out  and  made  apprehensible  to  the  ordinary  mind, 
— a  mind  of  which  ministers  usually  think  too  highly,  and  for 
which,  at  the  same  time,  they  do  not  prepare  enough, — they  fur- 
nish most  admirable  methods  for  assailing  the  conscience  and 
for  informing  the  judgment,  that  is  of  souls  desirous  of  culture 
and  training  in  the  religious  life. 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  we  are  not  expressing  an 
opinion  upon,  or  discussing  the  merits  of,  either  the  theology  of 
these  sermons,  or  the  wisdom  of  their  practical  principle. 
Theologically,  many  would  say  they  lean  far  too  much  towards 
the  inculcation  of  the  doctrine  of  human  sanctification  as  a 
ground  of  happiness  and  the  hope  of  salvation ;  while,  as  to 
their  method,  they  lean  far  more  to  the  movement  of  the  con- 
science than  to  the  exposition  of  doctrine  or  the  information  of 
intelligence.  It  is  no  part  of  our  business  to  attempt  to  argue 
either  of  these  methods,  either  of  thought  or  procedure,  only  to 
say  how  great  a  master  Dr.  Pusey  is  in  dealing  with  his  own 
method.  As  a  preacher,  for  right  or  wrong,  he  adopts  the 
ascetic  principle,  mantains  that  the  spiritual  life  is  to  be  sus- 
tained by  intense  and  earnest  watchfulness,  and  self-denial,  and 
self-renunciation.  Thomas  k  Kempis  and  Lawrence  Scupoli 
seem  to  be  as  spiritual  guides  to  him ;  indeed  he  seems  to  us 
to  be  much  rather  commendable  by  the  sanctified  spirit  of  his 
teaching  than  by  its  symmetry,  its  exposition,  or  its  mould  and 
form  ;  it  cannot  be  said  in  any  sense  to  be  popular,  but  not  so 
much  in  virtue  of  its  superior  majesty  of  thought,  or  any  pro- 
tracted difficulty  of  reasoning,  as  by  its  arduous  piety  and  its 
laborious  and  ascetic  self-abandonment     Writers  and  preachers 
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like  Dr.  Pusey  provoke  despair,  and  yeiy  greatly  compel  the 
exclamation:  ^' Who  then  can  be  saved?"  But  are  they  not 
necessary  ?  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  of  such  sermons,  thqr 
seem,  like  the  wings  of  the  seraphim,  to  dwell  perx)etually  in  the 
ardours  of  divine  love,  to  sojourn  in  ^'the  everlasting  burnings" 
of  those  six-winged  spirits  whose  place  is  on  high.  The  sermons 
are  never  forensic ;  they  seldom  contain  any  logical  statement 
of  truth  or  doctrine  \  lovers  of  John  Owen,  Jonathan  Edwards, 
or  Goodwin,  could  not  endure  them ;  but  they  are  sufiiised  and 
bathed  with  the  freshness  of  the  morning  light  and  the  morning 
dews,  and  Jesus  reigns  almost  as  a  passion  supreme  in  alL 

The  sermons  of  Dr.  Pusey  are  not  such  as  can  be  well  re- 
duced to  any  outline ;  they  are  strictly  homiletical,  and  depend 
for  their  influence  rather  upon  the  effect  of  the  whole  than  the 
arrangement  of  any  scheme  either  to  retain  in  the  memory,  or 
to  examine  in  distinct  sequence  and  order  any  text  There  is 
very  little  of  textual  treatment :  the  text  selected  becomes  the 
subject  for  meditation  and  thought,  seldom  for  exposition ;  yet 
some  of  the  sermons  might  appear  to  contradict  this,  but  not 
upon  a  careful  perusal.  One  of  these  suggestive  and  rousing 
appeals  to  tfie  conscience  is — 

Barabbas,  or  Jesus. 

^'  Can  it  then  be  so  soon  changed  ?  Can  it  be,  that  they  who 
to-day  cried,  '  Hosannah  to  the  Son  of  David,'  shall,  within  a 
few  days,  choose  Barabbas  ?  Is  it  then  indeed  come  to  this, 
that  they  should  not  only  destroy  the  Holy  One  and  the  Just, 
but  desire  a  murderer  to  be  released  unto  them?"  "St  Peter 
bears  witness  to  them  that  what  they  did  they  did  ignorantly." 
"  But  when  we  have  conceived  all  which  we  can  of  the  miseiy 
of  such  a  choice,  is  it  not  our  very  own,  what  we  have  most  of 
us  again  and  again  made,  perhaps  in  the  very  same  way?  To 
choose  wilfully  a  mortal  sin,  is  it  not,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  to 
choose  one  far  worse  than  Barabbas,  whose  instrument  Bar- 
abbas was  in  his  murder,  and  the  Jews  in  their  choice  ?  And 
ourselves,  if  we  make  our  members  the  instruments  of  unright- 
eousness, what  is  this  but  to  choose  Barabbas  and  destroy 
Jesus  ?  "  "  All  of  life  is  one  great  warfare."  "  All  time  is  one 
history  of  this  manifold  choice ;  every  evil  deed  since  Adam's 
fall  has  been  belief  in  Satan  and  disbelief  in  God — a  choice  of 
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Satan,  his  service,  his  wages,  his  kingdom,  his  sins,  and  his 
everlasting  doom,  instead  of  the  glad  obedience,  the  beauty  of 
holiness,  Uie  sweet  harmony,  the  everlasting  gloiy  of  the  ever 
blessed  God.'*  "Even  heathens  from  the  relics  of  paradise 
knew  of  this  choice."  "  More  fearful  is  the  contest  in  Israel 
because  they  knew  more ;  *  they  chose,'  Scripture  says,  *  new 
gods,'  etc,  etc  ;  they  changed  their  glory  into  the  similitude 
of  a  calf  which  eateth  hay."  "  Darker  still,  and  more  evil  was 
the  choice,  when  Holiness  itself,  God,  was  manifest  in  the  flesh, 
and  the  princes  of  this  world  crucified  the  Lord  of  glory."  "The 
same  choice  continues  still ;  all  throughout  the  whole  world  is 
one  choice  between  God  and  Satan,  between  Christ  and  Bar- 
abbas."  "  Growth  in  holiness  is  wisdom  in  choosing ;  there 
are  degrees  of  choice,  as  there  were  degrees  and  steps  in  the 
rejection  of  our  Lord.  The  last  acts  are  mostly  not  in  a  per- 
son's own  power ;  they  who  compass  themselves  about  with 
sparks,  cannot  themselves  quench  the  burning.  *  His  servants 
ye  are  whom  ye  obey.'"  "  Men  will  not  think  that  they  so  sin; 
the  Jews  would  not  think  that  Jesus  was  again  the  Christ ;  but 
both  crucify  Him,  and  to  persuade  themselves  that  they  do  not, 
only  make  their  repentance  hopeless." 

A  very  tender  sermon  is  that  from  the  text,  "  When  Jesus 
was  risen  early,  the  first  day  of  the  week,  He  appeared  first  to. 
Mary  Magdalen,  out  of  whom  He  had  cast  sevm  devils,"  entitled — 

Our  Risen  Lord's  Love  for  Penitents. 

"  She  whom  He  had  redeemed  and  restored  He  placed 
the  last  among  the  first,  the  once  impure  with  the  pure  and 
holy,  that  none  should  glory,  none  should  judge,  and  none 
despair."  "  Her  gaze,  which  once  wandered  after  vanities.  He 
fixed  on  Himself ;  unbound  her  arms  from  the  grasp  of  sinful 
pleasures,  and  wound  them  round  His  cross ;  deadened  hef 
senses  to  man's  praise,  which  they  had  once  drunk  in,  or  to 
the  scoffs  of  blasphemers  around,  and  quickened  them  to  see 
in  Him  her  Redeemer  alone ;  held  her  near  to 'Himself,  not 
like  the  robber  on  an  unwilling  cross,  but  by  bands  of  love." 
"  The  visits  of  Jesus  after  the  resurrection  are  tokens  of  the 
ways  in  which  He  visiteth  souls  now."  "  Thou  needest  not 
then  sit  down  in  weariness  and  hopelessness;  whatever  of 
earlier  years  thou  hast  lost,  whatever  grace  thou  hast  forfeited, 
though  thou  hast  been  in  a  far  country,  far  away  in  affections 
from  Him  who  loved  thee ;  and  wasting  on  His  creatures,  nay 
sacrificing  on  idol  altars,  with  strange  fire,  the  gifts  which  God 
gave  thee  that  thou  mightest  be  precious  in  His  own  sight. 
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He  who  called  Magdalene,  in  her  calleth  thee ;  He  who  Ly^ 
His  sweetness  in  her  soul  drew  her  to  cast  away  all  this  world's 
deadly  sweetness,  will  speak  to  thine  if  thou  wilt  hearken." 
'*  Follow  on  ;  and  He  who  loved  her  so  as  to  forgive  her,  and, 
having  forgiven  her,  Scripture  says  He  loved  her,  and  loving 
her,  showed  Himself  unto  her,  luuh  He  not  promised  the  same 
to  thee  ?  Follow  on ;  and  where  is  the  bound  of  the  love 
wherewith  thou  mayest  love  Him  who  loved  thee,  since  thy 
love  is  His  love  in  thee  ?  Bow  thyself  down  in  lowliness  to  His 
tomb."  '^  Blessed  is  the  man  whom  Thou  choosest  and  receiv- 
est  unto  Thee,"  etc 

Where  all  is  impressive,  it  is  veiy  difficult  to  make  a  selec- 
tion. Some  of  the  sermons  of  Dr.  Pusey  are  perfect  models  of 
that  strength  and  tenderness  which  should  govern  all  appeals 
to  the  conscience.  As  illustrations,  we  would  mention  the  *^  Sin 
of  Judas,"  in  which  the  unfolding  of  the  character  of  Judas 
from  the  few  references  to  him  in  Scripture,  is  conducted  with 
searching  acuteness  and  power.  Another,  entitled,  "  God  Call- 
eth Thee  " ;  another,  "  How  to  Detain  Jesus  in  the  Soul " ;  the 
last  founded  on  the  manifestation  of  Christ  to  the  pilgrims  of 
Emmaus.  In  all  these,  as  the  preacher  remarks,  the  histories 
of  Holy  Scripture  are  pictures  of  ourselves;  in  all,  the  simple 
homiletical  method  is  pursued  But  in  many  of  his  sermons 
our  preacher  speaks  in  the  manner  of  the  accomplished  school- 
man.    Hear  how  he  discourses  concerning — 

The  Trinity. 

All  this  we,  plainly,  have  no  thought  to  grasp,  for  it  relates 
to  the  infinite  nature  of  God.  If  we  could  grasp  it,  we  should 
ourselves  be  God.  But  even  in  ourselves  we  may  see  some 
sort  of  likeness,  although,  indeed,  unlike  to  it  We  have  in  us 
something  which  may  shadow  out  this  mystery,  an  impress 
which  the  Holy  Trinity  imparted  to  us  as  the  work  of  their 
hands ;  like,  because  we  are  their  workmanship ;  unlike,  be- 
cause we  are  creatures,  finite,  material,  and  **  God  is  a  Spirit" 
We  ourselves,  then,  are  one,  and  yet  we  have  two  natures,  a 
spiritual  nature  and  a  bodily  nature.  Our  two  natures  do  not 
hinder  our  being  one.  Again,  we  have  in  our  spiritual  nature 
memory  and  understanding  and  will ;  our  memory  is  not  our 
understanding,  nor  is  our  understanding  our  will    Yet  these 
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three  co-exist  in  us.  Again,  the  whole  mind  by  thought  pro- 
duceth  the  counsel  or  tifie  word  within  it,  and  containeth  it 
within  itself.  It  is  of  the  veiy  substance  of  the  mind,  and 
filleth  the  whole  mind,  and  is  co-extensive  with  it.  Yet  the 
thought  is  not  the  mind.  Again,  point  upon  point,  line  upon 
line,  surface  upon  surface,  are  but  one  point,  one  line,  one 
surface.  So  eternity  in  eternity,  is  but  one  \  or  light  in  light ;  or 
God  in  God.  Again,  how  is  the  lighted  air  in  a  room,  where 
diflferent  lights  mingle,  filled  with  the  light?  All  the  lights 
together  are  blended  in  all;  all  shine  with  one  undistinguished 
lustre,  yet  unconfused.  For  if  you  withdraw  the  light  of  one, 
the  light  of  the  rest  remains.  Again,  in  the  sun's  ray  light  and 
warmth  are ;  light  is  not  warmth,  nor  warmth  light ;  yet  they 
are  in  one  ray,  and  the  ray  cannot  be  without  them.  We  and 
the  angels  are  many,  each  in  our  several  oneness  of  nature ; 
yet  the  nature,  whether  of  angels  or  of  men,  is  one,  although 
our  human  nature  is  compounded. 

But  in  these  sermons  those  who  covet  the  glittering  imagin- 
ation, or  the  glowing  language,  will  find  little  to  satisfy  them. 
Occasionally,  indeed,  the  preacher  seems  to  be  unable  to 
forbear,  but  it  is  all  as  if  he  had  put  upon  his  mind  and  style 
a  strong  restraint,  disciplining  the  motions  of  the  pen  as 
intensely  as  the  motions  of  the  life.  The  beauty,  the  fr^uent 
pathos,  of  the  style  are  unquestionable,  and  are  often  very 
affecting ;  but  as  often  it  is  quite  like  the  style  of  another  time, 
it  is  like  the  voice  of  one  of  the  Fathers,  sometimes  more 
quaint ;  it  is  as  if  the  good  old  bishop,  Launcelot  Andrews, 
no  doubt  a  favourite  with  Dr.  Pusey,  were  speaking.  Very 
frequently  he  adopts  a  compact  and  very  condensed,  concen- 
trated method  of  speech ;  his  style  seems  to  be  almost  essen- 
tially the  same  with  that  of  the  *'  Imitation  "  of  A  Kempis, 
to  which  also,  no  doubt,  not  only  his  style  of  expression^ 
but  his  whole  idea  of  the  Christian  life  assimilates.  It  would, 
perhaps,  be  difficult  to  say  which  of  the  Fathers  he  most 
resembles ;  his  works,  and  his  sermons  not  less  than  any  other, 
abound  with  references  to  them  all ;  nor  does  he  seem  to  be 
altogether  unacquainted  with  other  books,  but  the  vastness  of 
his  reading,  the  immense  continents  over  which  his  mind  has 
travelled,  is  mostly  shown  in  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  and 
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Latin  patriarchs  of  the  Church.    We  would  venture  to  pro- 
nounce the  preacher  an  ascetic  in  his  reading  as  well  as  in  his 
teaching  and  theology.     Some  preachers,  if  they  do  not  reveal 
their  sympathy  and  acquaintance  with  the  manifold  forms  of 
literature,  in  poetry,  in  fiction,  at  any  rate  leave  it  doubtful 
whether  they  have  not  seasons  of  enjoyment  in  such  revelries. 
It  may  be  supposed  that  this  preacher  belongs  to  a  school  to 
which  such  recreations  are  forbidden.      There  is  sufficient 
enjoyment  and  mental  zest  in  those  wonderful  problems  which 
are  suggested  by  divine  Scriptures  themselves,  or  in  the  flights 
and  excursions  of    holy  meditation   indulged  by  the  more 
imaginative  of  the  Fathers,  or  speculations,  curious  and  some- 
times perplexing,  of  the  schoolmen.     In  any  case,  Dr.  Pusey 
seems  to  have  limited  liis  reading  to  such  topics  as  are  cognate 
to  Biblical  studies;  thus  it  may  be  said  of  him,  he  is  one 
''thoroughly  furnished;"  not  unacquainted  with  many  of  the 
vexed  questions  of  modem  science,  it  is  perhaps  of  the  order 
of  his  mind  to  do  some  injustice  to  such  reading.    As  a 
preacher,  he  is  perhaps  very  much  what  his  great  friend  John 
Keble  was  as  a  poet,  or  would  have  been  had  he  been  able  to 
preach.     In  both  alike,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  there  may  be 
noticed  an  absence  of  breadth,  largeness  of  charity,  more 
especially  in  the  preacher,  whose  studies  have  no  doubt  been 
wider  than  those  of  the  poet,  and  who  has  assuredly,  especially 
in  the  preface  to  the  first  volume  of  his  sermons,  exhibited  a 
largeness  of  Christian  love  as  beautiful  as  some  expressions  in 
John  Keble  are  mournful  and  reprehensible.     That  Dr.  Pusqr 
has  the  fulness  and  sweetness  of  a  strong  imagination,  and 
considerable  majesty  of  expression,  may  be  seen  from  such  a 
passage  as  the  following : — 

They  Rest  not  Day  nor  Night. 

How  then  doth  the  Apostle  say,  "  They  rest  not  day  nor 
night  ?  '*  There  is  an  unrest  of  pain,  and  there  is  a  "  rest  not " 
of  joy.  It  is  the  sweetest  rest,  to  rest,  and  not  to  rest  For 
what  is  it  but  an  unceasing,  unwearying,  im wearied  rest,  a 
river  of  joy  which  flows  on  in  one  peaceful  fulness  of  bliss, 
without  bound  and  without  end  ?    God  giveth  to  the  blessed, 
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in  their  measure,  to  be  like  Himself.  Herfy  to  continue  on  in 
anything  has  weariness ;  because  here  is  not  our  rest  There^ 
upheld  by  God,  the  blessed  behold  the  Eternal  Truth  without 
toil  of  thought ;  they,  in  spuritual  bodies,  move  swiftly  as  the 
lightning  without  weariness ;  they  love  God  above  all  things, 
with  everlasting  love,  and  all  besides  with  undivided  love. 
They,  in  their  degree,  like  Him,  love  none  the  less  because 
they  love  the  other  more.  They  love  with  a  full  undistracted 
soul,  as  God  loves,  at  once,  all  whom  He  loves,  with  the 
fulness  of  His  infinite  love.  And  as  our  love,  so  will  our  praise 
be.  What  is  praise  but  to  say  how  worthy  of  love  is  He  whom 
we  love  ?  But  then  we  shall  see  without  effort,  praise  without 
toil  of  seeking  words  in  which  to  praise,  with  the  whole 
unstrained  power  of  our  soul — unstrained  because  sustained  by 
God  Do  we  not  find  here,  that  if  we  would  praise  whom  we 
deeply  love,  our  words  fail  us  ?  Is  not  our  deepest  praise  to 
dwell  in  silent  thought,  gazing  and  feeling  what  is  beyond  our 
power  to  utter  ?  And  it  is  our  deepest  rest,  so,  entranced  in 
love,  to  love  without  thought,  or  word,  or  motion,  but  in  our 
inmost  souls,  to  go  forth  out  of  ourselves,  and  dwell,  without 
rest,  on  and  in  that  which  we  love.  We  cease  to  rest,  not  by 
pausing  to  love,  but  if  ever  there  is  a  pause  in  our  love,  or  if 
what  we  love  is  out  of  sight 

But  it  would  be  altogether  vain  work  to  seek  for  the  splen- 
dours of  rhetoric  in  the  sermons  of  Dr.  Pusey ;  to  find  them 
would  be  to  cast  a  shade  and  suspicion  over  the  reality  of  his 
teaching.  They  may  exist,  and  be  perfectly  real,  in  some 
men,  but  they  could  form  no  part  of  his  mould  of  thought  or 
character  of  experience.  He  is  also  as  little  an  orator  as  a 
rhetorician:  perfect  simplicity,  quiet,  but  sometimes  painful 
earnestness,  a  manner  which  bears  no  mzyks  of  having  been 
tutored  to  restraint,  or  subdued  by  art,  is  all  that  any  hearer 
ever  remarked  j  this  also  is  natural  to  him.  The  vehement 
may  be  earnest,  but  Pusey*s  is  the  earnestness  of  the  bookman 
and  the  student,  as  well,  we  may  say  also,  as  that  of  the  saint 
There  is  often  something  perfectly  colloquial,  in  its  simplicity, 
about  these  sermons ;  they  are  like  streams  of  quiet  ad\-ice,  talk 
flavoured,  it  may  be  said,  with  very  much  of  the  confessional ; 
they  are  spiritual  conferences,  often  like  spiritual  confidences. 
Usually,  even  when  the  preacher  becomes  colloquial, — and  the 
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colloquial  has  often  been  regarded  as  at  once  the  most  useful 
style  of  public  speech,  and  that  which  proclaims  a  man  to  be 
most  at  home  with  his  subject  and  with  his  audience,— but 
even  in  the  colloquial,  the  preacher  often  proclaims  himself  the 
full  and  fervent  orator,  and  something  like  an  overwhelming 
talker  by  tlie  table  or  by  the  fireside.  Nothing  of  this  appears 
here,  it  is  rather  as  if  the  preacher  said, ''  Come  then,  let  us 
talk  it  over  very  quietly  ;'*  and  preacher  and  hearer  are  prepared 
by  a  sacramental  stillness  for  the  reception  of  a  message  borne 
into  the  innermost  heart  from  the  ''  still  small  voice." 

The  method  of  Dr.  Pusey*s  mind  would  be  especially  seen 
were  we  to  select  some  oi  those  shorter  sentences  which, — like 
the  mottoes  or  the  maxims  ot  Thomas  k  Kempis,  or  his 
favourite  writer,  Lawrence  Scupoli,  whose  "  Spiritual  Combat," 
so  famous  once,  he  has  translated  and  introduced  to  English 
readers, — mildly  yet  vividly  shine  along  his  pages. 

"  As  that  is  true  which  the  Truth  spake,  *  What  doth  it 
profit  a  man,  if  he  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  his  own 
soul  ? '  so  then  is  that  also  true,  '  It  profits  thee  nothing,  if  thoa 
know  about  tlie  whole  world,  and  know  not  about  thine  own 
soul.'" 

'*  Reality  is  in  life,  and  not  in  vivid  imagining.  Himible 
and  earnest  souls  often  disquiet  themselves  in  vain,  because 
they  mistake  this,  and  seek  to  estimate  their  own  state  before 
God,  instead  of  acting  simply,  as  far  as  they  can,  as  God  wills, 
and  then  casting  themselves  on  the  mercy  of  Jesus,  the  all- 
merciful  They  wish,  not  only  to  love,  but  to  know  they  love ; 
not  only  really  to  pray,  but  to  fed  that  they  are  pra)ang  de- 
voutly ;  not  only  to  long  lor  their  Saviour's  presence,  but  to 
have  sensible  tokens  of  His  presence.  They  long  for  sensible 
devotion.  But  by  this  very  longing  they  often  hinder  what 
they  long  for.  For  their  eyes  are  not  to  Him,  the  object  of 
their  faith,  their  hope,  their  longing,  but  upon  themselves." 

"  In  every  stage  of  this  deadening  of  Uie  soul,  the  soul  can 
retain  the  knowledge  of  what  sin  is,  only  so  £aur  as  it  is  not 
inured  to  it ;  it  can  only  fully  understand  what  grace  or  virtue 
is,  by  ourselves  acting  it  Sin  which  seems  unendurable,  litde 
by  little,  looks  less  grievous ;  then  it  looks  light ;  then  it  is 
thought  necessary ;  then  it  is  not  felt ;  then  the  soul  is  dead. 
Acts  become  more  frequent;  frequent  acts  become  custom; 
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custom,  unbroken,  becomes  necessity ;  necessity,  unless  God's 
chastening  arm  awaken  the  sinner,  is  death." 

"  We  must  not  be  taken  up  with  things  out  of  Him,  if  we 
would  have  His  secret  presence.  Not  man's  manifold  labou/s, 
but  his  manifold  cares,  hinder  the  presence  of  God  Labour, 
ordained  by  God  and  wrought  for  and  in  God,  invites  God's 
fuller  presence ;  for  God  is  in  the  heart  of  him  who,  in  the  very 
sweat  of  his  brow,  toils  as  God  appoints  him.  Cares,  whereof 
man  himself  is  the  end,  so  far  shut  out  that  fuller  presence, 
because  they  enter  into  and  take  up  the  heart  God,  who  chose 
the  fisherman  and  the  tax-gatherer  and  the  tent-maker  to 
confound  the  wisdom  and  the  greatness  of  the  world ;  yea,  He 
who  framed  the  worlds,  but  Himself  became  the  carpenter's 
son  and  the  carpenter,  will  fill  and  inundate  with  the  sweet- 
ness of  His  love,  and  enlighten  with  His  wisdom,  and  enrich 
with  His  consolations,  the  poorest  and  most  unlettered  who 
plies  his  daily  task  for  Him.  The  very  things  of  God  Himself,  if 
sought  for  themselves,  not  for  Him,  may  shut  out  God.  How 
can  God  speak  to  the  soul,  when  the  eye  is  ever  roving  with 
curiosity,  the  ear  for  ever  listening  for  some  new  thing,  the 
mind  ever  musing  on  things  of  this  world  ?" 

Such  quotations,  surely,  abundantly  show  the  manner  in 
which  the  preacher  conducts  his  method  of  dealing  with  the 
consciences  of  his  hearers ;  nor  is  there  an)rthing  in  his  life,  we 
believe,  which  detracts  from  the  sense  of  reverence  with  which 
such  earnest  and  impressive  words  should  be  received.  But  it 
is  impossible  to  pursue  the  quotations  further,  only  one  shall 
be  given,  which  will  very  sufficiently  illustrate  the  mingling  of 
exceeding  simplicity,  great  tenderness,  and  searching  power. 

All  for  Jesus,    Looking  unto  Jesus. 

But  again,  one  will  ask,  "How  can  I  do  both  at  once  without 
distraction?  How  could  I  do  this  or  that  work, — make  for 
instance  a  furrow  straight,  reap,  fish,  study,  speak,  or  do  any- 
thing,— and  think  of  God  at  the  same  time  ?  Shall  I  not  do  my 
work  more  carelessly  ?"  Be  thine  own  judge.  Hast  thou  ever 
deeply  loved  parent,  or  bride,  or  husband,  or  child  ?  Hast 
thou  toiled  for  them  out  of  love  for  them  ?  And  didst  thou 
find  that  thou  toiledst  for  one  out  of  diyself  ?  Or  hast  thou 
done  anything  for  man's  praise,  feeling  that  an  eye  whose 
praise  thou  prizest  was  upon  thee;  that  it  saw  thy  every 
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motion,  read  thy  heart  through  them,  gleamed  gladly  when 
thou  didst  well,  filled  fuller  with  all  hope  of  thee,  quivered 
with  joy  at  any  good  in  thee  ?  Are  these  hindrances,  or  goads 
and  spurs  to  exert  thyself?  Hast  thou  not  felt  eveiy  nerve 
quickened — a  strength,  skill,  power,  glow,  daring,  quickness, 
readiness,  not  thine  own,  bearing  thee  on,  thou  knewest  not 
how — ^because  one  thou  didst  love  with  a  pure  love  marked 
thy  bearing  and  thrilled  with  thy  well-doing?  What  are 
we,  brethren?  Where  are  we?  WTio  is  it  that  is  look- 
ing upon  us,  but  He,  our  Father,  who  loves  us  with  more 
than  mother's  love— our  Friend,  our  Brother,  who  was 
not  ashamed  to  call  us  brethren — our  Redeemer,  our  Lord, 
our  God,  our  everlasting  joy?  Does  it  not  give  us  strength 
in  self-denial,  to  take  up  our  cross  2Sxex  Jesus  f  Is  it  not 
gladness  in  almsgiving,  to  give  to  Jesus  f  Does  it  not  cast 
a  holy  reverence  around  a  sick  room,  that  in  it  we  minister 
to  Jesus  f  Is  it  not  sweet,  in  teaching  children,  that  in  them 
we  receive  yjrxitf  f  It  is  not  victoiy  over  Satan,  to  do  anything 
in  the  "  name  of  Jesus^^  at  which  devils  tremble,  hell  quakes, 
cherubim  and  seraphim  bow  in  adoring  love,  His  redeemed 
thrill  with  loving  amazement,  that  He,  being  all-good,  so  loved 
us,  being  all  evil  ?  No !  light  is  shed  all  around  thee,  and  thou 
seest  all  things  in  the  light ;  without  the  light  thou  couldest  not 
see  them.  Thou  seest  the  light  with  them,  sometimes  filling 
them,  gladdening  them,  sparkling  in  them,  reflected  by  them ; 
from  it  they  have  their  very  glory,  and  gladness,  and  beauty, 
and  serenity,  and  soft,  calm,  cheering  look,  wherewith  they 
seem  to  lift  Uiem  up  in  glad  joy,  to  praise  Him  who  dwelleth 
in  light  unapproachable.  So,  be  sure,  when  thou  hast  learnt  to 
see  all  things  m  Jesus ^  they  will  but  become  to  thee  more  pure, 
more  innocent,  more  holy,  more  divine,  more  full  of  transport- 
ing joy.  When  thou  hast  learnt  to  do  all  things  iojesusy  it  will 
but  shed  pleasure  over  all  dull  things,  softness  over  adl  hard 
things,  peace  over  all  trial  and  woe  and  suspense;  it  will 
make  contradiction  sweet,  to  bear  it  meekly  ynihjesusy  poverty 
honourable,  to  be  poor  yn\h  Jesus ;  it  will  but  gladden  toil,  to 
labour  for  Jesus ;  and  sweet  will  be  repose  which  rests  safe 
on  the  breast  oi  Jesus.  Then  will  life  be  glad>  when  thou  livest 
to  Jesus;  and  how  sweet  death,  to  die  mjestis;  with  Him,  and 
to  Him,  and  in  Him  to  live  for  ever  more.  ^Tiat !  shall  love 
and  hatred,  jealousy,  rivalry,  revenge,  quicken  people's  under 
standing,  give  them  new  skill,  abilities,  power,  strength?  Shall 
even  passion,  for  the  time,  give  an  angered  man  a  strength  not 
his  own, or  "fear"  (as  it  is  said)  "give  wings,"  so  that  people  have 
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been  carried  on  they  knew  not  how  or  whither,  and  done  what 
it  seemed  they  could  not  do?  Shall  people,  even  in  bodily 
games,  be  strung  up,  their  eye  be  quickened,  their  feet  be 
swifter,  their  strength  greater  through  interest  of  those  who 
stand  by  ?  And  shall  it  be  nothing  to  the  Christian,  that  Jesus 
is  ever  looking  on,  ever  watching  His  soldiers  in  their  battle  ? 
that  His  approving  eye,  once  for  thee  dimmed  in  blood  and 
death,  and  parting  agony  on  the  cross,  now  in  divine  glory,  and 
beaming  with  the  love  of  His  Godhead,  in  every  deed  of  thine 
done  for  Him,  rests  on  thee  in  good  pleasure  and  in  love  ? 
^Vhat  have  we  Christians  to  do  with  doing  things  for  the  praise 
of  man,  or  for  a  fleeting  breath,  when  we  may  do  them  "  in  the 
name  di Jesus ^^  for  the  love  oi Jesus f 

Beyond  the  circle  of  Dr.  Puse/s  own  party  in  the  Establish- 
ment, we  believe  the  eminence  of  his  sermons  is  almost  un- 
known. Great  and  eminent  as  the  man  is,  his  name  has  for 
many  years  been  rather  notorious  than  illustrious ;  and  it  is 
synonymous  with,  and  gives  its  designation  to,  that  great  reac- 
tion in  the  Church  of  England,  which,  culmmating  in  extrava- 
gant ritualism,  has,  we  would  fain  hope  and  believe,  in  many 
movements  gone  far  beyond  his  intentions  and  wishes.  However 
that  may  be,  we  cannot  but  feel  great  reverence  for  many  of  the 
multiplied  labours  of  the  man — one  of  those  men  of  whom  it  is 
not  easy  for  ordinary  minds  to  give  an  adequate  account.  His 
labours,  as  we  look  upon  their  results  on  the  shelves  of  our  library, 
seem  immense,  not  merely  in  themselves,  but  in  the  stupendous 
amount  of  reading  they  reveal.  His  first  work  with  which  we 
are  acquainted,  "  On  the  Theology  of  Germany,"  published  in 
two  volumes,  in  1828  and  1830,  reveals  this.  We  believe  it 
was  the  result  of  the  reaction  in  his  own  mind  from  the  cold 
and  dreadful  rationalism  of  Germany,  to  which  he  has  always 
been  a  completely  armed  antagonist,  and  on  which  he  deals  a 
most  convincing  and  confounding  blow  in  one  of  his  later 
works — his  Lectures  at  Oxford,  on  the  Prophet  Daniel  Innumer- 
able pieces  float  about  in  the  form  of  occasional  sermons,  letters 
on  certain  polemical  questions  of  the  age,  and  in  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  "Tracts  for  the  Times."  He  has  seen  some  of  his 
closest  friends,  such  as  Manning,  Newman,  and  Faber,  follow 
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out  with  tolerable  consistency  what  seem  to  be  the  natnial 
results  of  some  of  his  own  doctrines,  to  rest,— or  unrest,  which- 
ever it  may  be, — ^in  Rome.  He  continues  where  he  was  and 
what  he  was,  Canon  of  Christ  Church ;  and,  as  the  Professor  of 
Hebrew  in  his  University,  is,  we  suppose,  one  of  the  greatest, 
perhaps  the  greatest,  Hebrew  scholar  outside  the  Hebrew 
Church  in  England  Singular  to  say  it,  he  also  has  been 
charged  with  grave  heresies;  and  Dr.  Hampden,  the  late 
Bishop  of  Hereford,  did  not  hesitate  to  attempt  to  fix  upon 
him  the  stigma  of  pantheism.  The  charge  did  not  do  more 
credit  to  the  Doctor's  philosophic  sagacity  than  to  his  christian 
charity. 

Upon  one  other  point  it  is  pleasant  in  this  brief  sketch  to 
meet  with  Dr.  Pusey ;  it  is  in  the  preface  to  those  volumes  of 
Sermons  to  which  we  have  referred,  and  from  which  we  have 
quoted.  It  is  that  passage  in  which  he  pleads  for  the  essential 
oneness  of  all  Christian  believers,  and  says :  *'  To  be  in  the 

'  Church,  is  to  be  in  Christ;  but  they  only  are  in  the  Church 
who  are  its  living  members."  And  he  quotes  St  Augustine, 
*'  in  that  ineffable  foreknowledge  of  God,  many  who  seem  to 
be  without  are  within,  and  many  who  seem  to  be  within  are 

^  without"  But  we  are  not  to  concern  ourselves  here  with  his 
views,  but  simply  to  bring  before  our  readers  one  of  the  most 
remarkable,  if  one  of  the  least-known,  names  adorning  the 
pulpit  of  our  day. 
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THE   SECOND    CHAPTER   OF   EPHESIANS. 

THE  WORKMANSHIP  OF  NATURE   AND  OF  GRACE. 

Verses  i-io. 

Verse  i.  **And  you  hath  He  qukkened^  who  were  dead  in 
trespasses  and  sins'*  ^^And you**  It  is  a  bold  and  impressive 
appeal  to  recollection.  It  has  been  said,  that  if  the  Books  of  the 
New  Testament  correspond,  in  their  delineation  of  the  Gospel 
of  the  Grace  of  God,  to  the  Books  of  the  Old,  then  the  Epistle 
to  the  Ephesians  would  answer  to  the  Book  of  Joshua.  It  is  a 
description  of  that  regal  state  to  which  the  Christian  is  intro- 
duced.  In  the  preceding  verses  of  the  first  chapter  the  Apostle 
has  given  some  description  of  that  state ;  now  he  descends  a 
little,  that  those  Jo  whom  he  writes  may  more  distinctly  realize 
their  privileges  and  blessing.  ** And  you;**  you  remember  what 
you  were,  you  realize  what  you  are — ^you  were  dead,  you  are 
alive,  ^^you  hath  He  quicketied**  Some  old  writers  relate  this 
text  immediately  to  the  last  verse  of  the  first  chapter,  "  iht 
Church  is  the  fulness  of  Him  that  fUleth  all  in  ally  and  you  hath 
Hefilledy*  especially  as  some  versions  omit  ^^hath  He  quickened^* 
in  this  verse.  But  this  can  scarcely  be  the  reading,  for  death  is 
the  state  to  which  the  Apostle  would  supply  the  antithesis ;  and 
even  if  omitted  in  this  verse,  it  is  substantially  repeated  in  the 
fifth,  "  When  we  were  dead  in  sins,  God  quickened  us.**  This  old 
word,  excepting  in  some  few  places  like  this,  has  almost  gone 
out  of  use.  Here  then  are  two  states— dead,  alive, — ^and  it  is 
not  difficult  to  apprehend  the  fitness  of  the  designations.  **In 
trespasses  and  sins;**  there  is  a  distinction ;  Bengel  refers  the 
first  very  naturally  to  sins  of  transgression — the  sins  of  those 
who  have  and  know  the  Law;  the  second  to  sin  in  general — the 
sins  of  the  Gentiles  who  have  not  the  Law.  This  is  probably  a 
very  correct  distinction ;  in  either  case  the  text  describes  the 
unconsciousness  and  insensibility  of  death. 

QQ 
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Verse  2.  ''  Whtrdn  in  time  past  ye  walked  according  to  the 
course  of  this  world,  according  to  the  prince  of  the  power  of  ike 
air,  the  spirit  that  now  ivorketh  in  the  children  of  disoMieme!* 
"  Ye  were  dead"  and  yet  ye  ^^walked;^  so  is  it  with  men,  it  is  a 
kind  of  ghastly  somnambulistic  night-walk.  To  walk  thought 
lessly,  insensibly,  among  *'  trespasses  and  sins  "  (wherein)  is  like 
a  night-walk  amidst  charnel  houses  and  chuichjaids ;  and  the 
sinner's  life  is  like — 

**  A  nightmare  life  in  death. 
That  thicks  men's  blood  with  cdd." 

**Ye  walked^  that  describes  a  state,  a  course  of  life,  the  habit 
and  custom.  It  is  not  as  a  filing  into  sin,  it  is  not  a  sense 
even  of  frequent  aberration  and  departure  from  God's  word  and 
commandments,  it  is  the  condition  of  the  life.  Mr.  Newland, 
in  his  ''  Catena  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,"  quotes  Gor- 
ranus  upon  this  word  ^^ walked"  who  says,  "Some  men  Ue  down 
in  sin,  as  purposing  to  continue  in  it,  of  such  was  Amon ; 
others  sU^  who  partly  continue  in  sin,  and  partly  rise  up  from 
it, — ^thus  it  is  said,  to  ^give  light  to  them  that  sit  in  darkness  and 
in  the  shadow  of  death^—^i  such  sort  were  the  Israelites,  who 
desired  to  sit  by  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt ;  others  stcuid,  such 
are  they  who  abstain  indeed  from  future  sins,  but  do  not  make 
satisfaction  for  those  that  are  past ;  others  toalk^ — ^they  make  a 
steady  advance  in  sinful  ways, — such  are  those  mentioned  in 
Phil  iii.  18,  ^Many  walk^  of  whom  I  teU  you  weeping,  that 
they  are  the  enemies  of  the  cross  of  Christ;'  others  run,  who 
recklessly  pursue  evil  courses,  who  are  constantly  and  eagerly 
hurrying  on  from  bad  to  worse,  no  speed  great  enough  to  keep 
pace  with  their  unholy  desires.''  Such  is  *^the  course,**  that  is, 
the  highway,  of  the  world — the  *^world  which  lieth  in  wicked- 
ness.^* And  that  world  itself  is  pavemented  and  prepared  by 
one  who  is  called  "  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air^ — surely  a 
veiy  mighfy  and  suggestive  form  of  speech, — Satan.  In  several 
places  in  Scripture,  in  the  New  Testament,  the  title  of  ^^ Prince^ 
is  applied  to  the  chief  adversary  of  souls ;  there  is  then  one 
pervading  unity  and  consciousness  of  evil,  which  marshals  and 
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subjects  all  to  his  spell  and  sway,  "  tlu  prince  of  the  power  of 
the  air" — a  singular  designation,  but  one  common  to  Rabbin- 
ical theology.  The  Fathers,  indeed,  taught  that  the  air  was 
thronged  with  evil  spirits.  Archbishop  Trench  says,  that  when 
our  Lord  said  to  die  winds  and  waters,  *^Feace^  be  sti//"  it 
would  be  absurd  to  regard  it  as  a  mere  oratorical  personifica- 
tion ;  he  takes  it  to  be  a  distinct  recognition  of  Satan  and 
the  powers  of  evil,  as  the  authors  of  the  disharmony  in  the 
outward  world ;  and  surely  it  is  not  too  much  to  regard  the 
air,  as  the  region  of  tempests,  wild  winds,  the  hurrying  and 
scathing  hail  and  rain,  the  high  road  of  the  lightning  and  the 
thunder,  also  the  region  of  transient  and  incessant  change — ^it 
is  not  unnatural  to  regard  such  a  region  as  especially  illus- 
trating the  kingdom  and  the  reign  of  the  evil  one.  And  he  is 
Prince  !  but  surely  the  term  is,  notwithstanding  his  eminence, 
used  in  a  kind  of  derision.  He  is,  says  Trapp,  as  a  kind  of 
king  of  chess ;  stiU,  a  word  like  that  of  this  text  asserts  and 
affirms  the  personality  of  Satan,  and  it  regards  him  as  the 
fountain  of  evil;  he  is  the  ^'spirit  that  now  worketh  in  the 
children  of  disobedience^  Satan,  then,  is  the  master  smith;  he 
blows  the  forge  into  a  flame;  he  worketh  in  that  great  work- 
shop 'the  heart,  there  our  evil  works  and  words  are  hammered 
out ;  ^^the  children  of  disobedience"  are  as  the  malleable  metal 
to  the  flames  of  this  awiiil  spirit  And  what  an  expression, 
Children  of  disobedience  I  That  is,  more  than  disobedient  chil- 
dren; it  is  rather  as  if  such  was  their  paternity,  and  such  their 
nourishment  Moreover,  it  seems  to  express  a  distinct  per- 
versity of  character,  an  absolute  refusal  to  submit — '^  children," 
as  in  Deuteronomy,  "  in  whom  is  no  faith."  What  an  idea  the 
expression  altogether  seems  to  give  of  the  helplessness  of  the 
sinner !  it  is  like  to  that  expression  the  Apostle  uses  in  the 
I  Corinthians,  in  which  he  seems  to  regard  the  sinner  as  if 
ferried  over  in  a  boat  to  his  evil  end,  **  Ye  know  that  ye  were 
Gentiles^  carried  away  unto  these  dumb  idols^  even  as  ye  were  led;'' 
led  as  beasts  are  led,  by  rein  and  bit  and  bridle,  ^  carried 
away  "  as  boats  are  carried  away,  by  the  oar  and  the  sail,  the 
wind  and  the  stream,  without  any  volition  of  their  own.    And 

Q  Q  a 
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here  it  is  as  if  the  dead  metal  of  the  nature  of  the  children  of 
disobedience  is,  by  the  infernal  energy  of  Satan,  transmuted 
into  whatsoever  evil  thing  he  will 

Verse  3.  ^^ Among  whom  also  we  all  had  our  amversatum  in 
times  past  in  the  lusts  of  our  flesh,  fulfilling  the  desires  of  the 
flesh  and  of  the  mind;  and  were  by  nature  the  children  of  wrath, 
even  as  others**  The  children  of  disobedience,  then,  are  the 
children  of  wrath,  and  wrath  describes  the  whole  state  ot 
nature:  ^*we  were  by  nature^* — ^this  is  the  state  into  which 
Christ  comes,  a  world  where  there  is  no  peace.  What  is  that 
world  of  which  the  writer  speaks,  when  he  says  its  citizens,  the 
community,  the  company,  those  with  whom  we  had  conversa- 
tion, are  by  nature  children  of  wrath  f  What  is  that  nature? 
what  is  that  misery  and  imperfection  which  we  perceive  to  be 
in  temporal  nature  ?  Does  not  the  world  seem  to  be  scourged 
by  evils  which  are  a  misery  to  it?  There  is  no  peace  in 
nature ;  in  the  outward  world  there  is  a  kingdom  of  wrath. 
What  is  that  hardness,  that  cruel  binding  ?  What  is  it  that 
makes  the  terrible  consistency  of  rocks  and  stones,  which  makes 
hearts  also  as  hard  as  rocks,  as  impenetrable  as  flint,  as  insen- 
sible to  mercy  as  if  they  were  made  of  steel  ?  And  what,  in 
the  same  heart,  it  may  be,  gives  the  undefined  and  unsatisfied 
yearning,  the  quest  for  some  unseen,  undefined  good,  the  state 
in  which  the  cry  is  ever  raised,  "Who  will  show  us  any  good?" 
The  restlessness  of  storms,  storms  of  passion  too,  what  does  it 
all  mean  ?  And  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  sharp  anguish  in 
hearts  perhaps  not  hard,  the  tearing  of  the  soul,  the  agonized 
desire,  just  the  same  whether  it  move  to  unhealthy  and  wild 
laughter,  or  to  sharp  satiric  scorn,  or  to  a  vehemency  of  tears? 
How  is  it  that  things  are  here  so  disjointed,  so  disproportioned  ? 
They  are  Uke  sharp  and  raging  poisons  in  the  frame,  and  fire — 
wrath,  the  flame  of  passioa  Thus  some  heavy  natures  seem  to 
stand  in  a  chamber  of  darkness,  they  are  so  hard  and  inflexible ; 
and  others  to  inhabit  a  chamber  of  fire ;  some  Uke  a  cold- 
blooded reptile,  scaly  and  cold ;  some  like  a  leopard  or  tiger, 
furious  with  tropical  and  torrid  heat  Such,  says  the  Apostle, 
we  are  **by  nature,  children  of  wrath,''     What  an  assertion,  that 
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we  are  fallen  creatures !  And  how  self-evident,  what  division 
ever3rwhere,  in  all  the  elements—moral  and  material ;  although, 
indeed,  the  moral  and  material  are  one,  the  difference  in  mate- 
riality being  only  in  degree  !  just  as  we  know  the  power  of  a 
bad  thought  and  the  power  of  a  tempest  do  one  and  the  same 
thing  to  outward  nature — they  alter  the  state  in  the  same  man- 
ner, differ  only  in  the  degree  of  doing  it  Such  being  our 
state  here,  what  is  our  state  before  God  ?  And  what  is  the 
state  of  God  to  us  ?  Now,  it  may  be  possible  to  feel  that 
neither  reason  nor  Scripture  will  allow  us  to  bring  wrath  into 
God  Himself  as  the  state  and  temper  of  His  mind ;  upon  this 
it  is  quite  idle  for  us  to  talk  while  we  ourselves  are  in  that  state 
which  is  really  '^without  Gody  There  is  a  wrath  of  hell,  a  wrath 
of  death,  a  wrath  of  sin  to  us;  these  states  I  have  described 
are  sin,  enmity  to  God,  that  which  is  designated  in  the  text, 
^^  disobedience^  Man  gravitates  from  God  and  good ;  is  driven 
by  a  restless  fever  of  soul,  in  which  there  is  no  desire  after 
God ;  has  agony  and  anguish  of  spirit  in  the  miserable  con- 
sciousness that  he  has  failed  and  fallen  short  of  the  end  of  his 
being;  is  on  fire  with  passions  which  lead  him  firom  God. 
"  The  wicked  are  like  the  troubled  sea,  which  cannot  rest,  whose 
waters  cast  up  mire  and  dirt"  **TAere  is  nopeace^  saith  my  God^ 
to  the  wicked^ — this  is  the  state  men  know.  It  matters  not  to 
discuss  here  how  this  came  about ;  obviously  it  is  the  state  of 
the  world,  the  state  of  "  nature^ — ^fallen,  hopeless,  ruined, — ^the 
state  of  ^^wraihy  Somethmg  has  destroyed  the  peace  of  the 
world,  has  broken  up  the  harmony  of  nature,  has  flawed  every 
perfect  work,  has  separated  man  from  God,  and  separates  men 
from  each  other,  darkens  the  understanding,  defiles  the  con- 
science. We  are  afraid  to  speak  out;  we  shudder  to  think  how 
evil  we  are ;  from  the  world  of  little  meannesses  to  the  world 
of  imperial  ambitions  it  is  the  same.  Then  at  death,  what  fol- 
lows P  The  family  of  wrath.  A  dark  world  of  passion  yawns  to 
receive  us,  and  we  are  strangely  attracted  thither;  and  the 
restlessness,  and  the  anguish,  and  the  fire ;  the  worm  and  the 
fire  must,  by  an  inevitable  law  and  condition  of  our  being, 
awake  to  torture  in  immortality  the  spirits  they  had  tormented 
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in  tiine.  That  is  expressive,  **fitlJUling  the  desires  qf  theflah 
and  of  the  mind/*  that  is,  filling  fiill ;  desire  is  like  a  cup,  and 
the  will  and  active  nature  fills  it  to  the  brint  *^  Behold/*  says 
Jeremiah,  '^  thou  hasi  spoken  and  done  evil  things  as  thou  couldest^ 
— to  the  measure  of  thy  capacity  and  thy  power ;  this  it  is  to  fill 
fiiU.  There  is  the  low-bom  eaxthly  desire  of  the  flesh,  as  in 
those  ''  whose  God  is  their  belly/*  who  mind  earthly  things,  who 
serve  the  beast  day  and  night,  and  are  promised  that  they  shall 
have  no  rest  in  the  service;  and  there  are  the  desires  of  the 
mind,  cupidities,  ''  covetousness^  which  is  idolatry/*  There  are 
the  strong  delusions  of  spirits  led  away  by  **  science^  falsely  so 
aUled**;  the  snares  of  those  who  are  "  ever  teaming,  and  never 
able  to  come  to  a  knowle^e  of  the  truth  ** ;  the  state  like  that 
described  by  the  Preacher,  **  The  labour  of  the  foolish  wearieih 
every  one  of  them^  and  they  cannot  come  to  the  city/*  for  the 
desires  of  the  children  of  wrath  sometimes  take  the  shape  oi 
el^;ant  refinements  and  luxuries,  which  are  none  the  less  a 
doom,  as  in  his  case  who  said, — 

*'The  fire  that  on  my  boGom  preys 
Is  lone  as  some  volcanic  isle; 
No  torch  is  kindled  at  its  Uase — 
A  funeral  pile. 

**  The  hope,  the  fear,  the  jealous  care^ 
The  exalted  portion  of  the  pain 
And  power  of  love,  I  cannot  share, 
But  wear  the  chain." 

Such  then  were  those,  says  the  Apostle,  ^*  among  whom  also 
we  had  our  conversation^  for  we  were  children  of  wrath  ei*en  as 
others/*  that  is,  as  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  as  John  says,  "  We 
know  thai  we  are  of  God^  and  the  whole  world  lieth  in  wicked- 
ness**— dead,  as  we  saw  just  now,  or  in  a  state  of  life  in  death, 
like  an  alligator  or  crocodile,  lying  in  the  sand,  or  at  last 
wallowing  in  the  slime.  Such  is  the  state  down  into  which 
Christ  with  His  new  life  comes. 

Verses  4,  5.  *^  But  God^  who  is  rich  in  mercy,  for  His 
great  love  wherewith  He  loved  us,  even  when  we  were  dead  in 
sins,  hath  quickened  us  together  with  Christ,  by  grace  ye  are 
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saved f^  What  an  immensely  rich  and  copious  text!  how 
comprehensive  and  expressive !  what  a  phrase  the  first,  what 
a  description  to  give  of  Him  who  is  our  God !  "  God  who  is 
rich  in  mercy!*  Just  now  we  read  the  word  ^^wrath^  and  un- 
fathomably  deep  there  seem  to  be  the  latent  treasures  of  wrath; 
so  mercy  is  set  over  against  wrath,  and  it  ^'rejoiceth  against 
judgment,"  for  *^God  is  iave.^*  ^*By  grace  ye  are  savedP  In  a 
sense,  mercy  and  grcue  are  one.  But  the  mercy  stands  over 
against  the  wraihy  like  God's  white-winged  angel  and  messenger 
of  peace,  and  grace  stands  over  against  nature.  Grace  is  the 
expression  and  designation  of  the  working  of  that  higher  law^ 
the  supernatural  means  and  course  of  Divine  love.  I/we^ 
graccy  mercy ^  they  are  all  three  great  words.  Love  expresses — 
to  use  words  which  are  contradictions — the  infinite  globe  kA 
the  Divine  character  and  attributes ;  it  is  out  of  His  great  love 
that  God  creates  Gracty  that  is.  His  especial  manifestation  of  it ; 
and  Mer^  is  the  message  which  grace  brings,  telling  us  that 
He  remembers  us  in  our  low  estate,  that  '^  His  mercy  endureth 
for  ever"  l/Lticy  is  the  strange  way,  almost  the  contingent 
operation  of  Divine  love.  "  God  is  Uwe^  so  that  everywhere, 
through  all  worlds,  all  ranks  of  intelligence,  the  sinless,  the 
perfect,  and  the  pure,  all  must  sun  themselves  in  that  light  of 
God's  countenance.  But  grace  too,  as  expressing  a  nature 
higher  than  that  which  rules  to  our  outer  and  sensible  know- 
ledge, as  expressing  a  law  which  will  overtake  and  break  the 
power  of  the  law  of  sin  and  death,  this  also  has  in  it  the  attri- 
butes of  eternity  3  and  Christ  will  be  for  ever  and  ever  full  of 
grace.  But  mercy  is  very  human — ^that  is  the  word  for  sorrow- 
ful worlds  and  sinfiil  conditions ;  that  is  the  word  which  speaks 
of  pardon,  forgiveness  to  the  fallen,  and  holds  out  a  soothing 
hand  to  the  sorrowful  and  the  sad.  It  almost  seems  now  as 
if  God  had  poured  His  love  and  grace  into  this  cup  of  mercy, 
saying,  "  Drink  abundantly  I "  He  loved  meii  when  they  were 
dead  in  sins.  As  the  farmer  sees  something  to  be  made  out  of 
the  blackest  piece  of  sedgy  and  undrained  swamp,  as  the 
statesman  sees  something  to  be  made  out  of  the  wildest  piece 
of  uncleared  bush  or  extensive  prairie,  so  God  saw  He  could 
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do  something  with  us  when  we  were  ''  dead  in  trespasses  and 
sins!*  ^When  we  were  dead  in  sins ;^  Newland  quotes  here, 
and  applies  well  those  fine  words  of  St  Augustine  expressing 
God's  care  for  him  in  his  unregenerate  condition,  "  Lo !  there 
at  Rome  was  I  received  by  the  scouige  of  bodily  sickness,  and 
I  was  going  down  to  hell,  carrying  all  the  sins  which  I  had 
committed,  both  against  Thee,  myself  and  others,  many  and 
grievous;  but  Thou,  everywhere  present  where  I  was,  hadst 
compassion  upon  me ;  Thou  wert  at  hand  and  wert  hearing 
and  doing  in  that  order  wherein  Thou  hadst  determined  before 
that  it  should  be  done.'*  Notice  another  great  text,  *^  He  quick- 
ened us  together  with  Christ;  "  the  new  life  is  in  Christ,  out  of 
Christ;  the  quickening  of  Christ's  resurrection  body  is  the 
guarantee  and  pledge  of  our  quickening — *^you  hath  He  quiek- 
ened  together  with  Christ**  Notice  another  great  text,  *^ By 
grace  ye  are  saved;**  over  and  over  again  it  is  from  the  super- 
natural means  of  mercy  that  we  are  to  hope  eveiything.  Grace 
is  the  infinite  cause,  nature  works  her  own  way ;  the  marble  can 
no  more  become  a  statue  without  a  sculptor,  colour  and  canvas 
a  picture  without  a  painter,  or  type  and  paper  become  a  book 
without  a  printer,  than  man  can  attain  salvation  without  Christ 
*'^Not  by  works  of  righteousness  which  we  havedone^  hut  according 
to  His  grace  He  saved  us" 

Verse  6.  **j4nd  hath  raised  us  up  together^  and  made  us 
sit  together  in  heavenly  pieces  in  Christ  Jesus!^  The  "  raising" 
has  evidently  reference  to,  and  is  the  counterpart  of  the 
"quickening,"  as  the  Apostle  elsewhere  says,  ^'If  ye  then  he 
risen  with  Christy*  ^*  we  shall  he  planted  together  in  the  likeness 
of  His  resurrection/*  But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  "  heavenly 
places  f  "  It  is  a  backward  glance  the  Apostle  is  giving  to  those 
fine  utterances  in  the  first  chapter ;  and  the  term  is  surely  in- 
clusive of  the  whole  unfathomable  and  infinite  height  of  bliss 
in  which  our  Saviour  reigns — Heaven  absolutely,  no  doubt  To 
sit  with  Christ  is,  however,  to  attain  to  the  enjoyment  of  all 
that  we  see  ourselves  entitled  to  through  the  work  of  Christ, 
through  faith  in  His  infinite  heirship.  The  azgument  here 
suggested  runs  parallel  with  the  more  extended  aigimient  in 
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the  first  chapter  of  Hebrews,  Christ  is  "  appointed  the  heir  of  all 
things^'  He  inherits  in  His  people  too,  and  they  are  called  the 
*^  heirs  of  salvation,"  and  they  sing  in  the  kingdoms  of  light  above. 
"Zfir  hath  made  us  kings  and  priests;'^  but  their  kingship  is  only 
in  His,  and  their  priestliness  only  in  His  infinite  priesthood.  But 
the  ^^ heavenly  places^'  are  very  wide  and  extensive;  "they  are 
where  He  is,  as  He  says,  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you^^  "  in  my 
Father's  house"  where  there  "are  many  mansions ;"  but  the 
"heavenly  places"  whatever  and  wherever  they  maybe  as  locali- 
ties, are  states,  and  are  independent  of  the  conditions  of  time 
and  space.  Whenever  the  soul  ascends  beyond  the  indignity  of 
nature,  beyond  the  night  of  circumstance,  beyond  the  confusions 
of  time,  and  sees  itself  safe  in  Christ,  rich  in  His  fulness,  happy 
in  His  love,  ardent  in  His  constraining  spirit,  joyful  in  the  hope 
full  of  immortality  by  the  sense  of  Christ  within  as  a  hope  of 
gloiy,  and  a  life  hid  with  Christ  in  God — in  every  one  of  these 
states  of  sanctified  feeling,  it  sits  in  the  "  heavenly  places  "  with 
Christ. 

Verse  7.  "That  in  the  ages  to  come  He  might  show  the  exceed- 
ing riches  of  His  grace  .  .  .  toward  us  through  Christ  Jesus" 
And  so  He  has,  ages  have  elapsed  since  these  words  were  pen- 
ned. The  years  are  fast  gathering  into  two  thousand  since;  and 
through  all  these  ages,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  "  the  exceed- 
ing riches  of  His  grace"  have  been  shown.  But  probably  the 
Apostle  had  in  view  something  more  and  higher  than  this ;  the 
Church  still  hangs  its  hopes  on  the  ages  which  are  yet  to  come; 
the  instinct  which  believes  in  some  final  climax  of  blessedness, 
some  age  which  shall  consummate  all  the  ages,  and  round 
them  all  to  completeness,  is  one  of  the  most  fervent  faiths  in 
the  heart  of  man.  Sceptics  and  even  atheists  believe  in,  and 
speak  of,  the  perfectibility  of  man ;  there  are  few  signs  of  it, 
and  yet  still  all  persistently  believe  in  it,  "  in  the  ages  to  come," 

And  those  ages  are  to  form  the  "  Golden  Age ;"  and  the 
Golden  Age  is  to  illustrate  the  "exceeding  riches,"  that  is,  the 
overflowing  wealth  of  God's  grace.  A  little  while  since,  we 
read  of  His  riches  in  mercy,  now  of  grace  in  "His  kindness 
towards  us  through  Christ /esus"  This  is  the  second  time  within 
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these  few  verses  that  Christ  Jesns  is  mentioned.  Almost  we 
exclaim  as  some  of  old,  ''  Who  is  this  Christ  Jesns  ?  who  is  this 
Son  of  Man  ? ''  This,  then,  seems  to  be  the  revelation,  it  is 
He  through  whom  temporal  conditions  are  restored  to  dieir 
harmony  and  order  and  beauty.  And  the  word  kindness 
expresses  a  great  intensity  of  meaning,  it  represents  that 
nearness  of  relationship,  tiiat  benignity  of  kinship  through 
which  God  comes  near  to  us  to  bless  us ;  and  Christ  Jesus  is 
the  central  figure  in  all  the  apostolic  teaching. 

Verse  8.  *^For  by  grace  are  ye  sealed  through  faUh  ;  and  that 
not  of  yourselves:  it  is  the  gift  of  God.**  The  first  s^itence 
reiterates  that  which  we  have  abundantly  expressed  abore. 
But  even  faith  itself,  faith  r^jarded  as  the  gift  of  God^t  is  a 
great  thought  and  a  difficult  St.  Augustine  says,  ''  In  commg 
to  Christ,  do  not  conceive  of  long  joumeyings ;  where  thou 
believest,  there  thou  comest;  for  unto  Him  who  is  everywhere, 
we  come  by  love,  not  by  sailing,  but  forasmuch  as  even  in 
this  kmd  of  voyage  waves  and  tempests  and  divers  tempta- 
tions abound ;  believe  on  the  Crucified,  that  thy  faith  may  be 
able  to  ascend  the  wood,  thou  shalt  not  sink,  but  shalt  be 
borne  upon  the  wood"  It  is  not  possible  in  a  few  lines  veiy 
satisfactorily  to  define  the  ground,  but  let  us  be  well  assured, 
as  there  is  a  world  of  nature  and  laws  of  nature,  so  also  there 
is  a  world  and  laws  of  grace :  righdy  to  discriminate  grace 
from  nature  and  nature  from  grace,  is  the  wisdom  of  life.  Can 
there  be  any  religious  satisfiaction  till  this  is  done?  All  is 
dark,  foggy,  and  unsubstantial  while  these  two  are  mixed ;  it  is 
when  we  see  that  nature  is  one  and  grace  is  quite  another, 
that  the  day  star  begins  to  rise  and  shine  upon  our  hearts, 
"  Whoso  is  wise  and  would  observe  this^  even  he  shall  see  the 
loving  kindness  of  God.^ 

Verses  9,  10.  ^*Not  of  works,  lest  any  man  should  boast,  Efr 
we  are  His  workmanship,  created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works, 
which  God  hath  before  ordained  that  we  should  walk  in  themJ* 
Where  is  boasting  then?  It  is  excluded;  there  is  no  boastii^ 
before  God.  Yet  selfhood,  bebg  the  chief  mark  of  the  £dl, 
it  is  the  last  sin  man  will  renounce.     We  know  not  if  there  is 
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anything  more  disgusting  than  that  which  we  do  very  frequently 
see,  an  old  man  attempting  to  look  young,  tottering  on  the 
verge  of  the  grave  yet  attempting  to  imitate  and  simulate  the 
graces  and  charms  of  youth.  The  stumps  of  an  old  tree  as  we 
have  seen  it,  covered  with  cowslips,  or  daisies,  or  wild  flowers, 
is  beautiful;  but  old  men  or  women  decking  themselves 
forth  with  the  gaieties  and  glitter  of  youth  are  ridiculous.  But 
if  so,  what  of  man  when  he  thinks  of  boasting  before  God  ? 
Is  not  this  putting  the  new  doth  on  the  old  garment,  that  the 
rent  may  be  made  worse?  In  how  many  ways  do  we  not 
detect  the  ornaments  of  the  old  man,  finery  hung  over  age 
and  poverty,  bedizening  ourselves  before  God !  It  is  a  very 
solemn  affair ;  wherever  we  see  the  garniture  and  boasting  of 
pride,  there  we  see  the  ornaments  of  the  old  man,  the  love  of 
the  world,  and  its  ways ;  a  love  of  the  decorations  of  worldly 
honours,  a  hunting  for  fame,  the  doctrine  that  man  can  merit 
anything  from  God,  these  are  all  the  ornaments  of  the  old  man. 
God  gives  grace,  and  we  resist  His  grace.  How  marvellous  that 
men  should  be  proud  !  '^  What  hast  thou  thou  hast  not  riceivedi 
Now  if  thou  hast  received  it,  why  dost  thou  glory  as  if  thou  hadst 
not  received  it  9"  Oh  ourselves !  oh  ourselves  !  our  conceit,  our 
pride,  our  vanity !  Nothing  is  ours.  Even  that  we  have  won  in 
the  strength  of  nature  from  hard  men,  in  a  hard  world,  may 
rebuke  pride.  If  we  have  won  by  hardness  and  by  the  steely 
faculty  of  our  nature,  that  may  make  us  tremble  lest  we  should 
be  the  devil's  workmanship ;  and  if  we  have  won  by  gentleness, 
truly  it  is  not  of  nature,  but  of  God.  Our  genius,  our  thought, 
our  enterprise,  our  energy,  are  all  given.  Think  of  a  man  being 
proud  that  he  was  bom  a  nobleman,  or  bom  wealthy,  or 
because  he  has  the  faculty  of  a  poet,  or  a  philosopher,  a  Milton 
or  a  Newton,  a  Browning  or  a  Faraday !  As  well  might  a  lily  be 
proud  that  it  is  a  lily,  or  a  violet  that  it  is  a  violet,  a  rainbow 
that  it  is  a  rainbow,  or  a  palm  that  it  is  a  palm.  Even  more  in 
the  kingdom  of  grace,  is  it  not  so?  Proud  of  ourselves,  and 
not  of  our  Saviour  I  Everything  had  to  be  done  against  you, 
against  nature ;  "  what  hast  thou  thou  hast  not  received  ?  "  If 
we  are  the  children  of  grace, '' we  are  His  workmanship" 
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This  stands  also  in  immediate  contrast  to  what  we  Tead 
above,  ^Uheprina  ofihepcwer  of  the  air  working  in  the  chiUrm 
of  disobedience^^  for  truly  there  are  millions  who  might  look  up 
to  the  dark  Prince,  or  down  to  their  dark  cells,  and  say,  "  Wt 
are  his  workmanships  we  have  been  manufactured  at  his  black 
forge ,  how  different  to  the  refining  graces  of  affliction,  bitter 
experience,  and  knowledge  bom  from  suffering,  after  which  a 
soul  is  able  to  say,  "  We  are  His  workmanshipr  It  is  not  easy 
to  think  either  that  such  workmanship  can  go  on  without  much 
contradiction,  and  pain,  and  strife,  and  trial ;  and  in  this  light 
how  fine  are  the  words  of  our  great  poetess ! — 

"  And  were  it  wisely  done, 
If  we  who  cumot  gaze  above,  should  walk  the  earth  alone? 
If  we  whose  Tirtue  is  so  weak,  should  have  a  will  so  strong, — 
And  stand  blind  on  the  rocks,  to  choose  the  right  path  from  the  wrong? 
To  choose  perhaps  a  love>lit  health,  instead  of  love  and  heaven, 
A  single  rose  for  a  rose-tree,  which  beareth  seven  times  seven ; 
A  rose  that  droppeth  from  the  hand,  that  fadeth  in  the  breast, 
Until,  in  grieving  for  the  worst,  we  learn  what  is  the  best ! 
Then  breaking  into  tears,  '  Dear  God,'  she  cried,  and  *  must  we  see 
All  blissful  things  depart  from  us,  or  ere  we  go  to  Thee  T 
We  cannot  guess  Thee  in  the  wood,  or  hear  Thee  in  the  wiod  I 
Our  cedars  must  fall  round  us,  ere  we  see  the  light  behind  ! 
Ay  sooth,  we  feel  too  strong  in  weal,  to  need  Thee  on  that  road ; 
But  woe  being  come,  the  soul  is  dumb,  that  crieth  not  on  God.' " 

This  is  the  mind  of  the  worker.  I  remark  here  one  of  the 
lights  upon  the  way  of  Predestination,  ^^hefore  ordained!*  Good 
works  are  an  approximation  to  the  Divine  Standard,  the  work 
and  the  workmanship  illustrate  the  worker;  the  plan  is  all 
before — "  before  ordained^  the  plan  of  all  was  in  the  mind  of 
the  Divine  Builder  and  Architect  Did  the  telescope  OHne 
before  or  after  the  optician  ?  Nay,  the  optician  first,  and  out 
of  his  mind  he  ordained  it  to  good  works.  Everything  so,  the 
building  first  in  the  mind  of  the  architect,  the  oigan  first  in  the 
mind  of  the  builder.  As  if  the  pen  said,  "  See  what  fine  things 
I  write  !  "  and  the  ink  and  the  pen,  holding  discourse  together, 
said,  "  We  have  done  wonderful  things  between  us,  wrote  all  the 
works  of  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  and  all  the  works  of  poets 
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and  teachers."     No,  it  was  ^^  before  ordained,*' — the  thought  of 
the    poet  was  before  all.     An   engine  might  say,  "I  am  a 
wonderful  creature,  I  take  all  these  people  to  London  and 
back."     *'  And  what  do  you  think  of  me  ?  "  the  watch  might 
say,  "just  look  at  me,  see  what  good  time  I  keep."    We  know 
very  well  that  good  works  in  a  watch  enable  us  to  keep  good 
time;  but  what  time  ?  Time  of  the  sun  I  Time  before  the  watch, 
time  which  will  be  after  it ;  it  was  all  "  before  ordained."  And  so 
"the  works  were  before  ordained  that  we  should  walk  in  them;" 
they  were  God's  infinite  character.  His  Holiness,  He  has  ordained 
us  to  that.    And  the  word  here  used  is  singular,  it  is  notrnuL — 
poiema,  it  is  a  singular  word,  it  signified  of  old  the  manufacture, 
the  product  of  thought,  and  it  is  the  etymology  of  our  word 
poenij  and  in  it  we  may  unite  the  two  words,  "  we  are  God's 
workmanshipy*  His  manufacture;  we  are  God's  poems;  "fearfully 
and  wonderfully  made."    He  formed  us,  that  He  may  say  at 
last,  ^^This  people  have  I  formed  for  Myself  they  shall  show  forth 
all  My  praise''    See  then  the  hand  of  the  Worker — "ZTij  work- 
manship^^ this  corresponds  with  all  Scripture.    ^^He  that  hath 
wrought  us  for  this  self  same  thing  is  God,"  for  this  purpose  ^^He 
hath  given  to  us  the  earnest  of  His  spirit"  it  is  all  of  His  infinite 
Grace,  for  this  there  was  the  new  creation,  "  created  of  God  in 
Christ  Jesus"    As  it  is  written,  "  Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  0 
God;"  just  as  a  new  element  may  entirely  alter  all  the  conditions, 
OS  another  colour  added  to  a  colour  may  make  one  entirely  new, 
io  is  this  inward  creation ;  thus,  as  I  said,  Christ  is  the  sphere 
of  Creation,  a  spiritual  change  passes  over  all  within,  like  that 
when  "  God  commanded  light  to  shine  out  of  darkness"    Now, 
if  works  could  procure  salvation^  they  ought  to  precede  it ;  but 
the  Apostle  shows  that  in  every  sense  salvation  precedes  them. 
Be  sure,  if  thou  art  saved,  thou  wast  saved  before  thou  wast 
bom  ^*  before  the  foundation  of  t?u  world"     He  has   been 
working  ever  since;  "  we  are  His  workmanship"  results  of  His 
creating  and  saving  energy.    And  "  walk  in  them"     A  man 
does  not  show  that  he  walks  by  living ;  he  shows  that  he  lives 
by  walking.     Life  first,  then  the  walk.     The  walking  proves 
the  life^    So  the  Apostle,  that  we  should  walk  in  them,  **ifwe 
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have  received  the  spirit^  let  us  walk  in  UP    Here  is  the  proof 
of  the  New  Being.     Walking  does  not  give  life,  but  it  proves 

i  that  we  have  life.  Then  the  end  of  the  worker.  If  we  are 
His  workmanship,  everything  helps  the  work.  True,  unless  He 
formed  thee  for  good  works,  thou  wouldest  not  know  any  works 
but  evil.  All  things  are  cutting  and  polishing  the  diamond ; 
every  stone  is  being  polished  by  the  Master  workman  ;  every 
trial,  every  buffet,  every  stroke  will  help  thee — eveiy  blow  of 
sin,  if  it  teach  thee  thy  corruption,  and  bring  thee  to  His 
feet,  adoring  His  grace.  "  JKr  workmanship!*  "  I  have  refined 
thee  as  silver  is  refined^  I  have  chosen  thee  in  the  furnace  of 
affliction,^  O  thou  tried  one,  whose  nerves  tease  and  torment 
thee,  whose  nature  is  weariness  to  thee,  what  a  beautiful  angd 
thou  mayst  be,  when  thou  standest  justified  in  the  light  of  the 
Lamb,  and  purified  by  His  spirit  burning  through  all  thy  dross, 
in  that  city  which  shall  be  built  up  of  such  as  thou  art,  all  the 
stones  of  "ZTm  workmanship,*^  Only  this  is  certain ;  not  one  will 
enter  there  making  the  mistake  that  they  claim  heaven  as  the 
reward  of  their  works;     They  will  not  recognise,  in  the  sheaves 

p  they  reap  at  the  resurrection,  the  seed  they  have  sown  in  tean 
on  earth;  they  will  not  make  these  things  the  foundation  of  their 
hopes  of  heaven;  they  will  not  divide  the  Jordan  with  their  works, 
or  by  them  open  the  gates  of  heaven.  Christ  will  do  this, 
and  the  touch  of  faith  in  His  name.    They  leave  their  works 

>  behind,  they  will  not  know  them.  Mercy  will  present  the 
packets  and  deliver  them  to  Him,  who  will  open  and  read,  '7 
was  hungry  and  ye  gave  me  meaiy'  etc.,  etc.  Then  will  they 
say,  We  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  this ;  we  remember  the 
wormwood  and  gall,  the  narrow  way,  the  heavy  burden,  the 
pains,  etc. ;  these  packets  do  not  belong  to  us.  Then  it  shall 
be  said,  Yes,  they  belong  to  you,  as  ye  did  it  to  them  ye  did 
it  to  Me.  They  will  not  recognise  themselves,  but  exclaim, 
"  Not  unto  us,  O  God,  not  unto  us,  but  unto  Thy  Name  be 
the  glory."* 

*  See  a  fine  sermon  of  Christmas  Evans,  in  the  collection  by  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Cross,  PhUaddphia^  1859. 
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BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   *' SECULAR   ANNOTATIONS,"   ETC. 

TAe  Sin  of  Youth  in  the  Bane^o/Eld. 

Job  XX.  n. 

Expositors  differ  in  their  exposition  of  a  text  in  which  so 
material  a  word  as  ''  the  sin "  is  supplied  by  our  translators. 
'^  His  bones  are  full  of  the  sin  of  his  youth,  which  shall  lie  down 
with  him  in  the  dust " — ^the  italicized  words  not  occurring  in 
the  original.  The  Vulgate  version  is  in  favour  of  ours,  "  His 
bones  are  full  of  the  sins  of  his  youth  f  while  the  Septuagint 
has  it,  ''  His  bones  are  full  of  his  youth ;''  in  accordance  with 
which  rendering,  Gesenius  and  others  take  the  passage  to  mean, 
full  of  vigour,  so  that  the  man  is  cut  off  in  his  physical  prime. 
Dr.  Good's  reading  is,  "  His  secret  sins  shall  follow  his  bones, 
yea,  they  shall  press  upon  him  in  the  dust"  Others  take 
the  literal  Hebrew,  "  His  bones  are  full  of  secret  things,"  to 
refer  to  the  hidden,  long-cherished  faults  of  his  life — the  cor- 
rupt habits  secretly  indulged,  which  would  "adhere  to  him, 
leaving  a  withering  influence  on  his  whole  system  in  advancing 
years."  "  His  secret  lusts  would  work  his  certain  ruin,"  the 
efifect  being  that  which,  as  a  popular  commentator  says,  is  so 
often  seen,  when  vices  corrupt  the  very  physical  frame,  and 
where  the  results  are  seen  fiar  on  in  fiiture  life.  In  this  sense 
be  the  text  accepted  here. 

Qaphic,  after  the  manner  of  the  man,  is  Dr.  South's  picture 
of  the  old  age  that  comes  to  wait  upon  what  he  calls  a  **  great 
and  worshipful  sinner,"  who  for  many  years  together  has  had 
the  reputation  of  eating  well  and  doing  ill.  "  It  comes  (as  it 
ought  to  do  to  a  person  of  such  quality)  attended  with  a  long 
train  and  retinue  of  rheums,  coughs,  catarrhs,  and  dropsies, 
together  with  many  painful  girds  and  achings,  which  are  at  least 
called  the  gout  How  does  such  a  one  go  about,  or  is  carried 
rather,  with  his  body  bending  inward,  his  head  shaking,  and  his 
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eyes  always  watering  (instead  of  weeping)  for  the  sins  of  his  ill- 
spent  youth  !  In  a  word,  old  age  seizes  upon  such  a  person 
like  fire  upon  a  rotten  house ;  it  was  rotten  before,  and  must 
have  fallen  of  itself,  so  that  it  is  no  more  but  one  ruin  prevent- 
ing another.''  Virtue,  we  are  admonished,  is  a  friend  and  a 
help  to  nature ;  but  it  is  vice  and  luxury  that  destroy  it,  and  the 
diseases  of  intemperance  are  the  natural  product  of  the  sins  of 
intemperance.  ''  Chastity  makes  no  work  for  a  chirurgeon,  nor 
ever  ends  in  rottenness  of  bones."  Whereas,  sin  is  the  fruitful 
parent  of  distempers,  and  ill  lives  occasion  good  physicians. 
South  pictures  the  husbandman  returning  from  the  field,  strong 
and  healthy,  because  innocent  and  laborious :  you  will  find  **  no 
diet-drinks,  no  boxes  of  pills,  nor  gallipots,  among  his  pro- 
visions '^*  his  sleep  is  certain  and  refreshing,  neither  interrupted 
with  the  lashes  of  a  guilty  mind,  nor  with  the  aches  of  a  crazy 
body ;  and  when  old  age  comes  upon  him,  it  comes  alone, 
brbging  no  other  evil  with  it  but  itself. 

Cicero,  in  his  work  and  labour  of  love,  ''ZV  Senectute^*  over 
and  over  again  insists  upon  this  view  of  the  question.     Exercise 
and  temperance,  he  says  in  one  place,  may  preserve  to  us  some 
measure  of  our  youthful  strength,  even  in  old  age :  ^^ Potest 
extrcitatio  et  temperantia  etiam  in  senectute  conservare  aliquid 
pristini  rohoria^*    Again,  he  urges  the  reminder,  that  loss  of 
strength  is  more  frequently  the  fault  of  youth  than  of  old  age  : 
^^Defcctio  virium  adolesceniia  vitiis  efficUur  sapius^  quam  senectu- 
tisf^  and  that  a  youth  of  sensuality  and  intemperance  transmits 
to  old  age  a  worn-out,  used-up  body:  ^^Libidinosa  et  intemperans 
adokscentia  effbstum  corpus  tradit  senectuti^    You  must  become 
an  old  man  betimes,  if  you  would  be  an  old  man  long,  runs 
the  Latin  adage — implying  that  you  must  put  an  early  stop  on 
the  irregularities  of  young  blood,  if  you  care  to  attain  length  of 
days :  ^^ Mature  fias  senex^  sidiu  velis  esse  setiex,*'  Another  Latin 
proverb,  ^^Quce  peccamus  juvenes^  ea  luimus  sena"  We  pay  when 
old  for  our  misdoings  when  young,  has  been  paraphrased  by 
Colton  :  "  The  excesses  of  youth  are  bills  drawn  by  Time,  pay- 
able thirty  years  after  date,  with  interest."  Pope  is  paraphrasing 

race  when  he  puts  the  query, — 
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"  For  fainting  age  what  cordial  drop  remains, 
If  our  intemperate  youth  the  vessel  drains  T"  * 

^Vhen  John  Kemble  wrote  to  his  youngest  brother,  Charles,  in 
reference  to  the  death  of  their  father,  and  expressed  his  wishes 
as  to  "  protecting  his  remains  by  a  simple  stone,"  he  at  the  same 
time  earnestly  enjoined  that  the  old  man's  advanced  age  should 
be  mentioned  in  the  inscription ;  for,  "  long  life  implies  virtu- 
ous habits,  and  they  are  real  honours."  It  was  of  an  actor 
stricken  in  years,  but  memorably  sprightly  and  vivacious,  that 
Leigh  Hunt  was  treating  when  he  pronounced  it  to  be  by  no 
means  necessary  to  turn  hermit  and  live  upon  roots  in  order 
to  secure  a  healthy  and  animated  old  age ;  temperance  is  the 
strengthener  of  existence  equally  in  the  city  and  in  the  field ; 
and  the  powers  of  this  mercurial  veteran  '^  will  not  astonish 
those  who  have  considered  the  matter;  but  they  will  astonish 
every  one  who  has  an  impaired  memory  or  a  shaking  hand ;  they 
will  astonish  those  old  men  who  cannot  carry  a  glass  of  wine 
to  their  lips  without  making  all  the  angles  in  Euclid."  The 
then  youthful  Leontius,  for  his  part,  when  he  saw  what  vigour 
temperance  could  conserve,  and  what  decrepitude  a  dissolute 
hey-day  involved — when  he  saw  an  old  man,  who  wore  a  star  and 
was  called  His  Grace,  tottering  and  coughing  upon  a  bolstered 
pony,  and  another  old  man,  whom  nobody  could  discover  to  be 
old,  treading  the  boards  with  the  springy  step  and  the  animal 
spirits  of  one-and-twenty — he  blessed  his  good  fortune  that 
he  had  to  labour  for  his  daily  bread,  and  said  to  himself  how 
much  better  it  was  to  keep  his  health  than  to  waste  his  sub- 
tance  and  himself  in  riotous  living. 

*  To  Pope  was  Swift  writing  when  he  said  :  "  Pray  God  continue  and 
increase  Mr.  Con^ve's  amendment,  though  he  does  not  deserve  it  like  you, 
having  been  lavish  of  that  health  which  nature  gave  him."  The  health 
which  nature  had  given  Pope,  was  frail  indeed. 

Locke's  health,  observes  one  of  his  biographers,  though  always  delicate, 
had  not  been  disturbed  by  any  imprudences ;  so  that  he  reached  the  age  of 
seventy-two— a  good  ripe  age  for  one  who  had  studied  and  thought. 

Of  the  great  Russian  Marshal  Suvorov  we  are  told,  that,  although  of  a 
weak  constitution,  he  kept  himself  hale  by  exercise  and  regimen,  and  that, 
owing  to  his  temperate  mode  of  life,  he  preserved  his  vigour  even  in  his  old 


age. 
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Gibbon*s  honourable  record  of  Constantine  is,  that  from  his 
earliest  youth  to  a  very  advanced  season  of  life,  he  preserved 
the  vigour  of  his  constitution  by  a  strict  adherence  to  the 
"domestic  virtues  of  chastity  and  temperance."  And  of 
Andronicus,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  men  of  his  time, 
whose  genuine  adventures  might  form  the  subject  of  a  very 
singular  romance,  that  ''the  presentation,  in  his  old  age,  of 
health  and  vigour,  was  the  reward  of  temperance  and  exercise.*" 
Macaulay  tells  us  of  Marshal  Schomberg,  who  at  fourscore 
**  retained  a  strong  relish  for  innocent  pleasures,"  that  in  youth 
his  habits  had  been  temperate,  "  and  his  temperance  had  its 
proper  reward — z  singularly  green  and  vigorous  old  age."  He 
might  have  said,  with  Chaucer's  ancient  man, — 

**  I  fele  me  no  where  hoar  but  on  myn  head. 
Myn  herte  and  all  my  lym^  ben  as  greene 
As  laurcr  through  the  year  is  for  to  seene." 

Or  with  the  lusty  and  well-liking  knight  of  a  later  author,  who 
claims  to  have  still  the  feelings  of  a  boy,  the  freshness  and  the 
glow  of  spring-time,  not  without  a  relish  still  for  his  young 
school-days'  sports — 

**  Could  whip  a  top,  could  shoot  at  taw,  oould  play 
At  prison-bars  and  leap-frog — ^if  I  mights 
Not  with  a  limb,  perhaps,  as  supple,  but 
With  quite  as  supple  wilL" 

Better  known  is  Cowle/s  portraiture  of  an  eminent  con- 
temporary : 

"  Nor  can  the  snow  which  now  cold  age  does  shed 

Upon  thy  reverend  head, 
Quench  or  allay  the  noble  fire  witlun  ; 

But  all  which  thou  hast  been, 
And  all  that  youth  can  be,  thou  'rt  yet : 

So  fully  still  dost  thou 
Enjoy  the  manhood  and  the  bloom  of  wit, 
And  all  the  natural  heat,  but  not  the  fever  too.** 

There  is  an  old  age  which  has  more  youth  of  heart  than 
youth  itself,  says  the  author  of  "The  Caxtons,"  when  describing 
one  whose  was  the  age  when  we  most  sensitively  enjoy  the 
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mere  sense  of  existence,  when  memories  are  mellowed  in  the 
hues  of  time,  and  Faith  softens  into  harmony  all  their  asperities 
and  harshness  (as  with  the  leaves  on  Southe/s  Holly-Tree),  and 
on  the  verge  of  life  the  angels  are  nearer  to  ns  than  of  yore. 

Father  Time,  as  Mr.  Dickens  has  somewhere  said,  is  not 
always  a  hard  parent,  and,  though  he  tarries  for  none  of  his 
children,  often  lays  his  hand  lightly  upon  those  who  have  used 
him  well;  making  them  old  men  and  women  inexorably 
k  enough,  but  leaving  their  hearts  and  spirits  young  and  in  full 
vigour.  With  such  people,  he  adds,  the  grey  head  is  but  the 
impression  of  Father  Time's  hand  in  giving  them  his  blessing 
and  every  wrinkle  but  a  notch  in  the  quiet  calendar  of  a  well- 
spent  life. 

Geoffrey  Crayon,  again,  declares  that,  fpr  his  part,  whenever 
he  sees  a  hale,  hearty  old  man,  who  has  jostled  through  the 
rough  path  of  the  world  without  having  worn  away  the  fine 
edge  of  his  feelings  or  blunted  his  sensibility  to  natural  or 
moral  beauty,  he  compares  him  to  the  evergreen  of  the  forest, 
whose  colours,  instead  of  fading  at  the  approach  of  winter, 
seem  to  assume  additional  lustre  when  contrasted  with  the 
surrounding  desolation.  The  comparison  is  metrically  im- 
proved by  Southey  in  some  verses  (quoted  on  a  later  page) 
which  long  preceded  the  placid  prose  of  Washington  Irving. 

What  a  cheery  picture  is  that  of  Shakspeare's  fourscore- 
years-old  Adam,  eager  to  start  on  a  weary  tramp  with  his 
young  master ! — 

*'  Let  me  be  your  servant ; 
Though  I  look  old,  yet  I  am  strong  and  lusty ; 
For  in  my  youth  I  never  did  apply 
Hot  and  rebellious  liquors  in  my  blood  ; 
Nor  did  not  with  unbasliful  forehead  woo 
The  means  of  weakness  and  debility ; 
Therefore  my  age  is  as  a  lusty  winter, 
Frosty,  but  kindly :  let  me  go  with  you." 

As  Balzac's  veteran  says :  ^^Nayant  jamais  lass'e  mesarganesy 
je  jouis  encore  (Tune  santk  robusteJ*  The  conclusion  of  Over- 
bury's  character-portrait  of  a  Noble  Spirit  is,  that  Time  goeth 
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not  from  him  but  with  him,  and  he  feels  age  more  by  the 
strength  of  his  soul  than  the  weakness  of  his  body ;  thus  feeb 
he  no  pain,  but  esteems  all  such  things  as  friends,  that  desire 
to  file  off  his  fetters  and  help  him  out  of  prison.  The  tint  of 
green  in  such  an  old  age  is  indeed  of  another  shade  altogether 
fix>m  that  satirized  by  Young  : — 

"  Though  grqr  our  heads,  oar  thoughts  and  aims  are  green ; 
Like  damaged  docks,  whose  hand  and  beQ  dissent : 
Folly  sings  six,  whUe  nature  pomts  at  twelve. '^ 

Wilhelm  von  Humboldt,  bordering  on  the  dose  of  his  sixth 
decade,  professes  in  one  of  his  letters  to  have  always  looked 
forward  to  old  age  with  peculiar  delight,  and  now  that  he  is 
approaching  it,  he  finds  his  expectations  surpassed.  Telling 
his  tale  of  years  to  his  correspondent,  he  adds,  '^  And  having 
been  subject  to  but  very  few  bodily  afflictions — having  led  a 
very  regular  life,  and  indulged  in  no  excitements  which  injure 
health — I  have  not  many  infirmities.''  Altc^ether  he  bade 
fair,  like  Wordsworth's  yeoman,  should  he  live  as  long,  to 
have 

** as  white  a  head  and  fresh  a  cheek 

As  ever  were  produced  by  youth  and  age 
Engendering  in  the  blood  of  hale  fourscore.'* 

To  Mrs.  Leadbeater,  worthy  type  of  a  worthy  race,  is  Mrsw 
Trench  writing, — and  both  ladies  excel  in  letter-writing, — ^when 
she  says  of  the  stings  of  death  arising  fix}m  those  errors  and 
those  crimes  from  which  the  sobriety  and  staid  simplicity  of 
the  Friends  happily  keep  them  at  a  distance,  and  of  the 
complicated  ailments  produced  by  the  madness  of  luxurious 
tables  and  studied  refinements  of  indolence  and  ease, — '*  from 
such  your  Society  seem  in  general  happily  exempt,  and  M, 
like  the  nipped  blossom  or  the  ripened  fhiit,  by  an  end 
'  without  sin,  without  shame,  and  as  free  from  pain  as  may  be.' 
Such  was  the  end  prayed  for  by  the  good  Bishop  Wilson,  and 
may  such  be  ours." 

Discussing  the  superhuman  length  of  days  said  to  have  been 
enjoyed  by  many  of  the  old  British  saints,  Fuller,  in  his 
"Church    History,"  calls  it  ''a  wonder  to  see  how  many 
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Methuselahs — extreme  aged  men — these  times  did  produce," 
and  then  goes  into  the  reason  of  the  matter  in  a  way  that  has 
been  called  half  pious,  half  philosophical:  "Some  reason 
whereof  may  be  alleged.  Because  of  .  .  .  their  temperate 
diet,  whilst  many  of  our  age  spill  their  radical  moisture  through 
the  leaks  of  their  own  luxury.''  A  late  author,  commenting 
on  the  fatal  gravitation  towards  decay  and  decomposition  that 
seems  to  mark  Mahometan  institutions,  which,  at  this  day, 
exhibit  one  uniform  spectacle  of  Mahometan  ruins, — "  all  the 
great  Moslem  nations  being  already  in  a  Strulbrug  state," — 
refers  to  the  fact  that  the  religious  principles  of  the  Arabian 
prophet  ''offer  a  permanent  bounty  on  sensuality;  so  that 
every  man  who  serves  a  Mahometan  State  faithfully  and  bril- 
liantly at  twenty-five,  is  incapacitated  at  thirty-five  for  any 
further  service,  fi-om  the  very  nature  of  the  rewards  which  he 
receives  from  the  State." 

Hear  Robert  Taxmahill,  pointing  a  moral  from  Allan 
Ramsay's  simply  adorned  tale  of  the  "  Gentle  Shepherd :" 

*'  Fzae  Claud  and  Simon  would  we  draw  a  moral. 
The  virtuous  youth-time  maks  the  canty  caiL 
The  twa  auld  birkies  caper  blithe  and  bauld, 
Nor  shaw  the  least  i:egret  that  they  're  turned  auld." 

At  a  crisis  in  the  illness  of  the  veteran  Waife,  in  a  well-read 
story,  the  physician  declares  any  hope  of  recovery  to  depend 
now  on  what  degree  of  rallying  power  may  be  left  to  the 
patient  "  Fortunately  his  firame  is  robust  Do  you  know  his 
habits  ?  "  a  bystander  is  asked ;  and  replies,  "  Most  temperate, 
most  iimocent ;"  whereupon  the  doctor  is  sanguine  of  a  favour- 
able issue.  And  anon  we  read  that ''  Nature,  fortified  by  the 
'temperate,  innocent  habits'  which  husband  up  her  powers, 
had  dislodged  her  enemy."  And  again,  of  another  patient,  on 
a  later  page :  "  Thanks  to  his  temperance  and  his  constitu- 
tional dislike  to  self-indulgence  in  worry,  he  may  jog  on  to 
eighty,  in  spite  of  the  stethoscope."  Nor  will  readers  of  Feni- 
more  Cooper  have  forgotten  the  description  of  the  last  days  of 
Hawkeye,  the  deer-slayer  and  path-finder,  whose  approaching 
end  was  not  to  be  ascribed  to  any  positive  disease,  but  to  a 
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gradual  and  mild  decay  of  the  physical  powers  :  life  seemed  at 
times  ready  to  depart,  and  then  again  as  if  it  would  reanimate 
the  sinking  fonn,  in  reluctance  to  "  give  up  the  possession  of  a 
tenement  that  had  never  been  undermined  by  vice  or  cor- 
rupted by  disease."  "  The  old  man  was  reaping  the  rewards  of 
a  life  so  remarkable  for  its  temperance  and  activity  in  a  tranquil 
and  placid  death." 

In  Xmo  early  poems,  of  some  half  dozen  stanzas  each, 
Southey  wrote  the  praises  and  extolled  the  charms  of  a  green 
old  age.  One  of  these  lyrics,  composed  at  Westbury  in  1799, 
is  entitled,  "  The  Old  Man's  Comforts,  and  How  he  Gained 
Them,"  and  thus  begins  : — 

•'  *  You  are  old,  Father  WUliam/  the  yonng  man  cried, 
*  The  few  locks  which  are  left  you  are  grey; 
Yott  are  hale,  Father  William,  a  hearty  old  man. 
Now  tell  me  the  reason,  I  pray.' 

••  •  In  the  days  of  my  youth,'  Father  William  replied, 
'  I  remembered  that  youth  would  fly  fast, 
And  abused  not  my  health  and  my  vigour  at  first,* 
That  I  never  might  need  them  at  last.' " 

In  the  Other  lyrical  poem,  "  The  Holly  Tree,"  written  at  the 
same  place,  a  year  before,  Southey  moralizes  on  what  he  recog- 
nises as  "  emblems  "  in  the  arrangement  and  formation  of  the 
leaves — keen  and  prickly  below,  smooth  and  pointless  above. 
With  only  a  part  of  these  emblematical  lessons  are  we  here 
concerned.  He  aspires  to  live  down  "  all  vain  asperities  "  day 
yby  day,  till  the  smooth  temper  of  his  age  resemble  the  high 
leaves  upon  the  holly-tree.  And  he  aspires,  in  Father  William's 
sense,  to  remember  in  the  days  of  his  youth  that  youth  cannot 
last,  and  to  take  thought  for  the  evening  of  life  to  such  good 
purpose  that  at  evening  time  there  shall  be  light — light  from 
above,  kindled  at  no  earthly  flame,  but  itself  a  vital  spark  of 
heavenly  fire,  a  shining  light  that  shineth  more  and  more  unto 
the  perfect  day. 

"  And  as  when  all  the  summer  trees  are  seen 
So  bright  and  green, 
The  holly  leaves  a  sober  hue  display, 
Less  bright  than  they ; 
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But  when  the  bare  and  wintry  woods  we  see, 
What  then  so  cheerful  as  the  Holly-Tree? 

*^  So  serious  should  my  youth  appear  among 

The  thoughtless  throng. 
So  would  I  seem  among  the  young  and  gay 

More  grave  than  they. 
That  in  my  age  as  cheerful  I  might  be 
As  the  green  winter  of  the  Holly-Tree." 


Clbe  German  pulpit 

THE  MESSAGE  OF  THE  RISEN  LORD  TO  HIS 

DISCIPLES. 

BY  THE  LATE  DR.  R.  ROTHE, 
Professor  in  Heiddhtrg. 

TRANSLATED  AND  ABRIDGED  BY  THOMAS  STEPHENSON. 

"Jesus  saith  unto  her,  Touch  Me  not ;  for  I  am  not  yet  ascended  to  My 
Father:  but  go  to  My  brethren,  and  say  unto  them,  I  ascend  unto  My 
Father,  and  your  Father ;  and  to  My  God,  and  your  God." — John  xx.  17. 

This  passage  (John  xx.  1-18)  tells  us  of  the  first  appearance 
of  the  Risen  Saviour,  Through  Maiy  Magdalene  our  Lord 
sends  to  His  disciples  a  message^  the  design  of  which  is  to 
prepare  them  for  a  speedy  meeting  with  Him,  to  calm  them, 
and  to  bring  them  into  the  right  frame  of  mind  for  renewed 
intercourse  with  Him. 

With  regard  to  this  message,  let  us  consider,  I.  Its  sub- 
stance. II.  Its  suitability  to  the  case  of  the  disciples.  III. 
Its  significance  for  ourselves. 

I.  The  message  does  not  deal  with  those  matters  concerning 
which  we,  in  our  present  position,  should  perhaps  have  desired 
information  before  all  other  things.  Our  first  inquiry  would 
be  for  an  explanation  of  our  Lord's  resurrection,  such  as 
only  He  Himself  would  give  in  a  perfectly  satisfactory  manner 
— an  explanation  of  the  causes  and  processes  of  this  even^  so 
unprecedented  in  our  experiencei  and  therefore  ever  awakening 
our  doubts  anew. 
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Towards  such  an  explanation,  which  might  have  appeared 
so  necessaxy,  our  Saviour  contributes  absolutely  nothing  in  the 
passage  before  us.  On  the  contrary,  the  scene  into  which  we 
are  here  introduced  has  about  it  an  air  of  mystery.  It  forces 
upon  us  many  questions  without  affording  any  answer  to  them. 
That  Mary  should  see  Jesus  without  recognising  Him,  taking 
Him  for  **the  gardener/'  is  perplexing.  So  also  are  His 
words,  '^  Touch  Me  not,"  with  which  He  answers  her  enrap- 
tured ciy  of  *'  RabbonL"  Jesus  did  not,  it  appears,  take  any 
pains  to  convince  Mary,  and  through  her  the  twelve,  of  His 
actual  return  to  a  physical  life.  That ''  Touch  Me  not"  was 
calculated  rather  to  stir  her  doubts. 

Not  that  our  Lord  did  not  attach  importance  to  this  point 
At  a  later  period  we  find  Him  seeking  to  convince  His  disciples, 
by  the  strongest  sensible  evidence,  that  He  stood  amongst  them 
in  the  same  material  body,  the  hands  and  feet  of  which  had 
been  pierced  upon  the  cross,  and  the  side  of  which  had  been 
thrust  through  with  the  Roman  soldier's  spear.  But  earnestly 
as  the  Saviour  endeavoured  afterwards  to  assure  the  disciples 
of  this,  we  find  that  here  He  does  nothing  of  the  kind,  but 
directs  their  thoughts  into  quite  another  channel 

By  the  message  sent  by  Mary  He  bids  His  disciples  look  up 
towards  heaven.  "  I  am  not  yet  ascended  to  My  Father ;  but 
I  ascend,"  His  meaning  evidently  is,  "  I  ascend  now^  forth- 
with;' to  My  father ! 

Our  Lord  thus  takes  up  again  the  very  thought  around 
which,  as  a  central  point,  His  discourse  had  turned  on  tbe 
evening  before  His  death.  Then  He  had  spoken  of  being  on 
the  point  of  going  away  to  His  Father.  And  now,  when  the 
disciples  should  hear  that  He  was  again  visibly  present  on  this 
earth,  they  were  not  to  imagine  that  He  would  resume  the  life 
which  He  had  previously  lived  here,  possibly  in  a  new  and 
higher  style.  They  must  not  renew  their  Judaic  hopes  con- 
cerning the  Messiah,  which  had  scarcely  been  destroyed  by  the 
events  of  the  last  few  days,  and  suppose  that  now  their  risen 
Master  would  set  up  the  kingdom  of  God  in  Israel  with  that 
royal  splendour  for  which  they  had  waited  so  long.    No ! 
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Although  He  now  appeared  again  visibly  present  with  them, 
in  the  body  formed  out  of  the  earth,  they  must  not  seek  for 
Him  here  below  as  if  this  were  to  be  His  dwelling-place  and 
home,  but  above^  with  His  Father.  Thither  He  ascends  from 
earth. 

But  while  He  sends  this  message  He  sends  it  in  tenns  which 
must  have  enkindled  in  the  hearts  of  the  disciples  an  ecstasy 
of  gladness. 

*'  Go  to  My  brethren,  and  say  unto  them,  I  ascend  unto  My 
Father,  and  your  Father;  and  to  My  God,  and  your  God." 
What  an  unspeakable  fulness  of  promise  and  of  hope  for  the 
disciples  was  enfolded  in  these  words. 

That  Jesus  still  called  God  the  Father  His  Father,  must  have 
been  to  them  a  precious  and  comforting  fact  For,  according 
to  this,  God  was  still  the  Father  of  this  Jesus,  notwithstanding 
the  contradiction  which  the  last  few  days  seemed  to  have 
suggested  against  the  Divine  Sonship  which  He  claimed. 
Although  He  had  been  slain  upon  the  cross,  and  God  ap- 
peared to  have  forsaken  Him,  it  was  as  He  had  said ;  and  the 
cross  and  the  grave  had  not  invalidated  His  Divine  Sonship, 
but  had  rather  formed  the  path  by  which  He  had  passed  to 
God,  His  Father.  When  they  heard  that,  the  disciples'  hearts 
assuredly  beat  high. 

And  higher  still,  when  they  heard  this, — to  "  My  Father  and 
YOUR  Father,  and  to  My  God  and  your  God."  The  disci- 
ples knew  by  personal  observation  what  was  the  relation  in 
which  their  Master  stood  to  God ;  how  Jesus  hung  ceaselessly 
upon  the  heart  and  upon  the  lips  of  His  God  and  continually 
did  His  will ;  and  how  His  God  never  left  Him  alone,  but  was 
with  Him  in  every  step  of  life,  gave  Him  inward  testimony  of 
His  joy-giving  love,  manifested  Himself  to  Him  in  power; 
and  how  the  Father  had  now  publicly  acknowledged  Him  by 
raising  Him  from  the  dead.  And  now  the  disciples  were  to 
have  the  same  God ;  they  were  to  enter  into  the  same  relation- 
ship to  Him — a  relationship  for  which  human  language  has  no 
more  appropriate  designation  than  that  applied  to  the  relation 
between  father  and  son.     He  called  God  their  Father  in  like 
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manner  as  He  called  Him  His  Father.  And  this  He  did  with 
an  emphasis  unknown  before,  in  a  new  sense,  and  with  more 
triumphant  joy,  because  He  had  now  made  atonement  for  the 
sins  of  the  world 

And  lest  anythbg  should  be  lacking  to  complete  the  joy  of 
the  disciples,  our  Risen  Lord  calls  the  disciples  His  breth- 
ren. What  a  sacred  astonishment  must  that  word  have 
occasioned  to  men  who  had  looked  upon  the  face  of  Jesus  as 
He  walked  with  them  in  the  form  of  a  servant ;  who  had 
looked  into  His  heart,  that  inner  sanctuary  full  of  grace  and 
truth ;  and  who  had  watched  the  all  irradiating  glory  of  His 
holiness  and  love !  In  a  very  special  sense  these  must  have 
felt  the  full, rapture  of  the  thought,  Jesus  is  your  Brother. — 
Jesus,  our  Brother;  this  same  Jesus  who  has  ascended  and 
sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  God — His  Father  and  our  Father — 
in  heaven  !  Then  our  closest  Friend,  our  Brother,  represents 
us  and  the  cause  of  our  salvation  in  the  presence  of  God. 
And  if  Jesus  is  their  Brother,  what  can  await  the  disciples  in 
the  future  ?    His  destiny  must  be  theirs  alsa 

II.  See  then  the  peculiar  adaptation  of  this  message  to  the 
circumstances  in  which  the  disciples  were  at  that  time  placed 
It  made  clear  to  them  precisely  that  concerning  which  clearness 
and  certainty  were  indispensably  necessary  to  them. 

The  state  of  mind  of  the  disciples  after  the  crucifixion  must 
have  been  a  mingling  of  contradictory  feelings  and  thoughts. 
The  cause  of  this  Jesus,  upon  whom  their  whole  soul  had 
rested,  appeared  to  have  been  entirely  lost  It  seemed  to  be 
all  over  with  Him  now.  And  if  this  were  actually  the  case, 
what  had  Jesus  been  ?  An  enthusiast  or  an  impostor, — ^nay, 
a  criminal  of  the  darkest  kind. 

But  in  every  respect  Jesus  had  produced  upon  them  an  im- 
pression exactly  contrary  to  this ;  for  His  actions  and  words 
were  marked  by  clearness  and  certainty ;  there  was  a  transparent 
ingenuousness  in  His  entire  nature,  and  a  spotless  sanctity  of 
spirit  and  conduct  For  these  reasons  the  disciples  could  not 
seriously  believe  that  His  crucifixion  was  actually  the  final  and 
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permanent  decision  of  His  fate.  Such  a  contradiction  would 
have  been  too  violent.  The  disciples  therefore  could  not 
repress  the  expectation  that  something  further  must  occur, 
which  would  give  a  new  turn  to  His  cause,  however  little  con- 
ception they  might  have  of  what  this  should  be.  Therefore 
they  watched  with  such  uneasy  suspense,  everything  that  hap- 
pened at  the  grave  of  Jesus.  Their  entire  behaviour  during 
those  days  shows  how  immense  was  the  force  of  that  impression 
which  their  Master  had  produced  upon  them.  And  however 
their  thoughts  and  expectations  concerning  Jesus  might  have 
been  disappointed,  and  however  much  at  a  loss  they  might  now 
be  as  to  what  they  should  think  of  Him,  one  thing  remained — 
their  loye  to  Him,  their  ineffaceable  need  of  Him.  Now  they 
first  fully  realized  how  indispensably  necessaiy  He  had  become 
to  them.  Theirs  was  the  b  :ter  lot  of  men  left  without  comfort 
and  without  counsel. 

Meantime,  strongly  as  the  disciples  might  feel  that  Jesus  was 
indispensably  necessary  to  them,  they  certainly  had  no  clear 
conception  of  why  it  was  that  He  was  so.  The  reason,  how- 
ever, is  clear  to  us. 

1.  In  Christ  they  had  had  presented  to  them  convincing 
evidence  of  the  Supernatural  and  EtemaL  When  they  watched 
Him,  it  was  as  if  a  curtain  had  been  drawn  aside,  and  beyond 
the  physical  world  they  had  seen  something  higher  than  that 
which  appeals  to  the  senses.  Thus  Christ  had  thrown  upon 
their  earthly  life  a  light  which  glorified  it,— which  showed  it  to 
be  full  of  meaning  and  of  value,  attractive  and  desirable. 

2.  In  Christ  they  had  seen  nothing  less  than  God  Himsel£ 
This  Divine  Man  could  say  of  Himself,  without  any  limitation, 
" He  that  hath  seen  Me,  hath  seen  the  Father"  (John  xiv.  9). 
In  Jesus  they  had  seen  One  who  could  speak  of  God  as  none 
had  ever  been  able  to  speak  before  in  the  entire  history  of  our 
race,  with  absolute  certainty,  fi'om  most  profoundly  intimate 
knowledge ;  so  that  when  Christ  wished  to  indicate  the  highest 
degree  of  knowledge.  He  was  accustomed  to  say,  "As  my 
Father  knoweth  me,  even  so  know  I  the  Father"  (John  x.  15). 
He  was  a  Man  to  whom  God  was  the  most  certain  of  all 
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certainties.     And  this  was  more  than  an  inward  assurance; 
His  entire  life  bore  witness  to  it 

3.  In  Christ  the  disciples  had  beheld  the  holiness  and 
mercifulness  of  the  Divine  nature  in  perfect  union.  And 
precisely  in  this  fact  was  there  a  mighty  power  of  attraction, 
and  a  striking  testimony  to  this  manifestation  of  God.  For  in 
thinking  of  God,  it  is  just  thb  which  perplexes  us  sinful  men, 
both  in  thought  and  feeling — ^we  cannot  discern  in  God  the 
harmonious  co-existence  of  these  two  features  of  character. 

But  in  Christ  the  disciples  had  seen  the  clearest  manifesta- 
tion of  holiness  and  mercy.  When  He,  with  His  word  of 
rebuke,  had  driven  away  sin  to  its  hiding-place,  it  was  evidently 
the  action  of  merciful  Love  itsel£  When  He  forgave  sin,  those 
forgiven  must  have  felt  profoundly  conscious  that  it  was  Holi- 
ness itself  that  forgave — Holmess  in  its  absolute  hatred  of  sin, 
free  from  any  degree  of  weak  indulgence  towards  sin. 

4.  Besides  all  this,  the  disciples  had  found  in  Jesus  a 
Man  who  absolutely  loved  them,  and  whom  they  could  abso- 
lutely love. 

To  have  had  such  an  One,  and  to  have  lost  Him — ^and  to 
have  lost  Him  under  circumstances  which  made  it  impossible 
that  He  should  be  firmly  believed  to  have  been  what  He 
represented  Himself  to  be — would  indeed  have  been  to  be 
left  without  comfort,  and  without  faith  in  human  life ! 

And  is  not  this  message  of  Christ  to  His  disciples  exactly 
suited  to  the  state  of  mind  which  has  been  indicated  by  what 
we  have  said  ?  For  in  all  those  respects  in  which  Jesus  had 
become  indispensable  to  the  disciples,  and  His  death  bad 
left  them  inconsolable,  He  is  here  restored  to  them  again, 
and  that  too  in  the  fullest  sense. 

For  the  reality  of  the  supernatural  and  eternal  there  can  be 
no  better  guarantee  than  that  "  I  ascend "  of  Him  who  had 
risen  from  the  dead.  For  the  truth  of  His  certainty  of  God, 
there  can  be  no  more  infallible  seal  than  His  resurrection 
and  His  exaltation  and  heavenly  glory.  For  the  unity  of 
holiness  and  mercy  in  God  there  can  be  no  more  luminous 
testimony  than  the  *  assurance  of  the   Risen   Propitiation  for 
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Sin,  that  His  Father  is  also  our  Father,  His  God  our  God 
And,  lastly,  for  the  friendship  of  Him  who  out  of  love  to 
us  died  upon  the  cross,  we  can  have  no  more  indubitable 
pledge  than  that  He,  ascending  to  the  Father,  calls  us 
Brethren  I 

III.  Has  this  message  of  Christ  to  His  disciples  any  ap- 
plication to  us  Christians  of  the  present  time?  Has  it  for 
us  any  significance  similar  to  that  which  it  had  for  the 
Twelve  ? 

This  will  depend  upon  whether  we  now  stand  in  any  such 
position  in  relation  to  Christ  as  did  the  disciples  at  that  time. 
Their  position  was  twofold :  They  were  disciples  of  Christ ; 
and  they  had  lost  their  Christ 

1.  Are  we  Christ's  disciples?  Assuredly,  only  in  a  very 
unequal  measure  and  degree.  And  even  the  best  amongst 
us  must  say  with  deep  self-abasement,  that  in  that  highest 
and  fullest  sense  in  which  they  ought  to  be  and  would 
desire  to  be  Christ's  disciples,  they  are  not  so. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  a  sense  in  which  we  all  who  are 
assembled  here  are  disciples  of  Christ,  and  this  even  in  a 
higher  degree  than  many  suspect  We  belong  to  a  world 
which  has  taken  its  mould  under  the  predominating  influence 
of  that  absolutely  solitary  fact  in  history  which  is  indicated  by 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ ;  a  world  in  which  Jesus  Christ, 
through  a  thousand  channels  and  agencies,  which  are  ever 
multiplying  in  number  from  generation  to  generation,  is  exer- 
cising His  influence,  upon  the  mass  and  upon  the  individual, 
from  without  and  from  within.  We  therefore  all  stand  from  the 
beginning  of  life  in  the  midst  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ ;  we  all 
have  Him  as  our  Master,  we  are  all  His  disciples,  although  in 
some  instances  bad  and  ill-behaved  disciples,  of  whom  He 
must  be  ashamed. 

2.  Have  we  then  lost  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  disciples  had  lost 
Him  on  the  day  of  the  crucifixion? 

They  had  lost  Jesus  Christ  by  an  occurrence  which  did  not 
depend  upon  themselves. 
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And  this  loss  necessarily  takes  place  from  time  to  time  in 
the  historical  development  of  Christianity.  For  in  this  histori- 
cal development  the  way  is  ever  opening  gradually  to  higher 
degrees  of  clear  and  full  knowledge  of  Christ  As  often,  how- 
ever, as  this  new,  better,  and  higher  knowledge  of  Christ 
forces  its  way  into  recognition,  it  comes  unavoidably  into 
collision  with  some  preceding  conception  of  Him,  and,  from 
the  stand  point  of  those  who  held  such  a  concepticm,  spears 
like  an  attack  upon  Christ  Himself,  and  an  apostasy  from 
Him.  Then  come  days  of  darkness.  Then  men  cannot  hold 
fast  the  Lord  Christ  in  all  quietness  of  heart;  they  cannot,  as  pro- 
bably they  formerly  could,  maintain  their  Christianity  without 
conflicts,  distress,  and  tears  But  honest  hearts  must  not  com- 
plain of  this,  for  to  them  it  will  be  an  unspeakable  blessing. 

Our  own  day  is  undoubtedly  a  day  deeply  enveloped  in 
doubt  concerning  Christ  Bat  it  is  with  this  generation  as  it 
was  with  those  disciples.  With  all  its  doubt  it  cannot  actually 
renounce  its  faith  in  the  Saviour ;  it  cannot  entirely  let  Christ 
go.  With  all  its  doubt  it  feels  itself  bound  to  Him ;  it  cannot 
release  itself  from  Him,  irom  interest  in  Him,  and  frtHn  ques- 
tions concerning  Him. 

How  is  this?  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  we  should 
clearly  see  what  it  is  that  makes  us  hesitate  to  give  up  Christ ; 
how  it  is  that,  like  the  disciples,  we  cannot  entirely  relinquish 
our  Master.  To  this  end  the  message  of  our  risen  Lord  may 
help  us  as  it  helped  them. 

The  more  clearly  the  disciples  saw  that  all  that  was  highest 
and  most  sacred  to  them  depended  upon  Jesus,  the  less  could 
they  give  Him  up  as  lost.  And  with  us  eveiything  depends 
upon  our  seeing  that  our  loftiest  possessions  are  inseparably 
associated  with  Jesus. .  And  what  are  our  most  sacred  posses- 
sions ?  Are  they  not  these  ?— our  certainty  of  the  supernatu- 
ral and  the  eternal — not  degrading  our  present  life  and  making 
it  appear  worthless,  but  rather  shedding  upon  it  a  light  by 
means  of  which  we  see  its  sacred  dignity  and  unspeakable 
significance ;  our  certainty  of  God,  of  God  as  our  God,  and  as 
the  God  in  whom  holiness  and  mercy  are  indissolubly  united. 
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and  allied  with  this  the  possession  of  peace  of  conscience  and 
true  joy ;  and  finally,  the  certainty  that  within  the  circle  of  our 
race  there  is  a  Being  whom  we  may  absolutely  love,  and  that 
there  is  in  ourselves  the  possibility  of  such  love.  Our  main- 
tenance of  these  possessions  depends  absolutely  upon  whether 
Christ  is  lost  to  us  or  not  Christ  brought  thes6  gifts  into  the 
world,  and  if  we  lose  Him  we  lose  them.  There  is  no  ieliable 
security  for  these  things,  except  the  one  solitary  fact  which 
bears  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ. 

That  is  the  great  truth  which  the  message  of  the  risen  Lord 
to  His  disciples  brings  before  us.  We  must  look  this  truth  in 
the  face  in  order  that  we  may  be  driven  back  from  the  thought 
that  Jesus  is  lost  What  would  be  the  condition  of  Christen- 
dom, if  all  things  which  we  owe  to  Christ  and  to  Christ  alone 
(many  of  them  alas  !  unrecognised)  were  suddenly  lost  ?  A 
thoughtful  man  cannot  but  lay  this  question  to  heart,  especially 
looking  at  the  subject  from  the  position  occupied  by  our  own 
age,  an  age  which  learns  to  place  the  moral  aims  of  our 
race  ever  higher,  although,  alas !  too  often  at  the  expense  of 
all  recognition  of  religion.  The  higher  men  learn  to  estimate 
the  aim  of  their  existence  and  their  calling,  the  more  indispen- 
sably necessary  must  the  Lord  Jesus  appear  to  them,  if  they 
have  any  true  knowledge  of  themselves.  And  in  the  same 
degree  must  their  confidence  increase,  that  Jesus  cannot  be 
lost  For  the  crying  necessity  of  the  human  creature  cannot 
be  left  unsatisfied.  This  is  the  conclusion  to  which  the  heart 
involimtarily  comes,  and  every  one  who  knows  what  the 
Saviour  actually  is  to  us  feels  the  conclusion  confirmed.  To 
such  an  one  it  is  certain  that  Jesus  Christ  can  never  be  lost  to 
us,  however  high  fi-om  time  to  time  the  waves  of  doubt  may 
rise.  Every  crucifixion  of  Christ  must  issue  in  yet  another 
resurrection,  in  new  glory  and  majesty. 

God  hath  given  Him  a  name  which  is  above  every 

NAME  :  that  at  THE  NAME  OF  JeSUS  EVERY  KNEE  SHOULD 
BOW,  AND  THAT  EVERY  TONGUE  SHOULD  CONFESS  THAT  JeSUS 

Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father  ! 

Amen. 
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No.  III.     Lessons  from  the  Cornfield, 

"Jons  went  on  the  Sabbath  day  through  the  corn." — Matt.  zix.  I. 

''  On  the  Sabbath  day  Jesus  went  through  the  cornfields,**    I  am 
not  surprised  that  Jesus  loved  to  walk  through  cornfield,  for 
He  loved  everything  that  was  beautiful     And  how  beautiful 
is  a  cornfield,  with  its  myriads  of  slender  graceful  stems,  each 
one  surmounted  and  crowned  with  its  comet  of  fruit !  What 
can  the  eye  rest  upon  that  is  more  lovely?    In  the  bright 
freshness  of  the  early  morning  it  is  like  a  waving  sea  of  glory; 
for  the  beams  of  the  rising  sun  go  in  and  out  among  the  ears, 
touching  the  dew  drops — with  which  each  is  adorned — ^with 
beauty,  till  they  sparkle  and  glitter  like  diamonds,  which  angel 
hands  have  scattered  over  the  field  during  the  dark  hours  of 
night;  then  it  is  the  lark  wakes  up,  "shakes  the  dew-drop 
from  its  wing,"  and  soars  up  into  the  blue  sky,  singing  its  morn- 
ing song  of  praise ;  then,  too,  the  wind  sweeps  over  the  field, 
and  the  com  bends  as  if  in  mute  adoration  to  the  great  creator 
and  life-giver — God.     Yes,  a  cornfield  is  ver}*  beautiful ;  and  it 
seems  almost  a  pity,  that  when  it  has  attained  its  full  perfection 
of  beauty,  men  should  go  forth  with  the  keen  sickle  and  cut  it 
down.     Yet,  pitiful  as  it  seems,  it  is  to  this  end  it  has  grown ; 
and  the  season  is  one  of  gladness — ^it  is  a  time  of  rejoicing,  for 
it  is  the  time  of  harvest.     Now,  there  are  many  lessons  which 
children  may  gather  from  the  harvest-field ;  for  there  is  a  harvest 
time  in  every  life^  as  well  as  a  harvest  time  in  every  cornfield, 
and  in  both  instances  much  has  to  be  done  before  that  time 
of  gladness  arrives. 

I.  For  every  cornfield  soil  must  be  prepared, — If  the  soil  was 
not  prepared,  the  fanner  might  sow  his  seed,  but  he  would  get 
no  crop ;  the  seed  would  be  wasted,  the  birds  of  the  air  would 
cany  it  away,  or  it  would  lie  and  rot,  and  die.  The  plough 
must  go  deep  into  the  hard  earth ;  funows  have  to  be  made  all 
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over  the  field — not  once  only,  but  many  times  must  the 
plough  cut  its  way  into  the  black  earth.  But  even  this  is  not 
sufficient ;  the  great  hard  clods  which  the  plough  has  turned  up 
must  be  broken  and  crumbled  into  mould ;  and  for  this  purpose 
the  heavy  and  sharp  harrow  passes  over  the  ground,  its  pointed 
teeth  piercing  the  stubborn  clods,  and  breaking  them  asunder. 
It  is  so  with  each  boy  and  girl;  their  heart-soil  must  be  pre- 
pared ready  to  receive  the  good  seed  of  the  Divine  Sower,  or  it 
will  all  be  wasted  and  lost, — it  will  meet  with  the  same  fate  as 
that  of  which  Jesus  speaks,  when  He  says,  "Behold,  a  sower  went 
forth  to  sow;  and  when  he  sowed,  some  seeds  fell  by  the  way  side, 
and  the  fowls  came  and  devoured  them  up:  some  fell  upon  stony 
places,  where  they  hcul  not  much  earth :  andwhen  the  sun  was  up, 
they  were  scorched;  and  because  they  had  no  root,  they  withered 
away"  Yes,  the  soil  must  be  prepared.  And  there  is  always 
something  at  work  in  each  heart  preparing  it  Trouble  comes, 
and  care,  and  sorrow;  and,  like  so  many  ploughs  and  harrows, 
they  break  up  the  stubborn  soil  of  your  nature,  piercing  and 

crumbling  the  hardness  of  your  pride.     But 

II.  In  every  cornfield  seed  must  be  sown.  All  the  labour  ot 
preparing  the  soil  would  be  in  vain,  were  no  seed  sown. 
Seed  must  be  sown ;  so  the  £mner  and  his  men  go  forth  and 
scatter  it  over  the  field,  either  with  the  hand  or  with  the  drill. 
Sometimes  the  sun  is  shining  when  the  seed  is  put  into  the 
earth,  or  it  may  be  that  the  day  is  dull,  dark  clouds  hiding  the 
blue  sky  and  no  sun  breaking  through ;  perhaps,  too,  the  day 
may  not  only  be  dull,  but  rain  also  may  falL  Still  the  seed 
must  be  sown  when  the  proper  season  comes.  The  good 
seed  also  must  be  sown  in  the  heart-soil  of  each  boy  and  girl. 
There  is,  however,  this  difference  between  the  seed  sown  by 
the  farmer  and  the  good  seed.  The  £mner  must  sow  his  at  a 
particular  season;  but  the  Divine  seed  can  be  sown  at  any 
and  every  season.  Yet  it  is  sometimes  sown  in  gladness, 
when  the  smile  is  on  the  lip  and  the  light  of  laughter  in  the 
eye;  and  sometimes  when  the  life  is  overclouded  with  the 
duU  heavy  clouds  of  care ;  or  when  the  eyes  rain  tears  and 
the  heart  is  aching  with  pain.    Yet  in  each  instance  the  seed 
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should  be  received  with  joy.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
earth  is  always  glad  to  welcome  the  seed  which  is  put  into  it ; 
at  any  rate  it  does  not  reject  it  If  so  with  the  black  earth, 
how  much  more  joyfully  should  a  boy  or  girl  receive  the  seed 
of  immortal  life  into  their  heart,  from  the  hand  of  the  Divine 
Sower. 

III.  Evtry  comfidd contains  the  mystery  of  Growth.     What 
makes  the  seed  grow  f    When  the  seed  is  placed  in  the  earth 
it  does  not  remain  quiet,   neither  is  it  left  alone.     It  has 
impulses  from  within,  and  is  acted  upon  from   without.    It 
possesses  a  wonderful  power,  does  this  little  seed.    To  grow 
up  into  new  and  beautiful  life,  it  is  necessary  that  it  receive 
water,  for  it  becomes  thirsty ;  so,  when  the  rain  falls,  making  the 
soil  damp  and  wet  all  round,  it  drinks  up  the  moisture,  it  has 
the  power  of  drawing  it  from  the  black  earth ;  and  with  the 
water  it  draws  and  sucks  in  other  things  necessary  to  its  growth 
and  life.    Then  the  beams  of  the  sun — like   so  many  long 
golden  fingers — find  their  way  down  to  the  litde  seed,  which 
receives  it  with  joy,  until  it  begins  to  heave  and  swell,  and  a 
tiny  white  blade  shoots  from  it,  which  the  sunbeams  draw  up 
higher,   and  higher,  and  higher,  until  at  length  it  penetrates 
right  through  its  dark  but  warm  bed,  out  into  the  fresh  air  and 
sunshine,  commencing  that  process  of  which  our  Saviour  speaks, 
when  He  says,  ''First  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  after  that  the  full 
com  in  the  ear*'    Now,  when  the  Divine  seed  is  sown  in  the 
heart  of  a  boy  or  girl,  the  heart  must  be  turned  towards  heaven, 
so  as  to  receive  all  sweet  heavenly  influences,  that  the  seed  may 
take  root  and  grow.     The  divine  seed  has  magic  powers  in 
itself  and  will  draw  into  it  what  the  heart  receives  from  the 
skies.    The  seed  in  the  earth  is  not  left  alone  to  perish,  neither 
is  the  seed  in  the  heart :  in  the  one  instance,  the  rain  and  dew 
and  sunshine  impart  to  it  life  and  healdi  and  strength;  and 
in  the  other,  the  grace  of  God,  the  tender  mercy  of  God,  and  the 
beautiful  love  of  God  are  showered  upon  it,  and  the  great  Sun  of 
righteousness  shines  upon  it,  giving  to  it  that  beautiful  Divine 
life  to  which  no  other  life  is  for  a  moment  comparable,  but 
which    makes  the  whole  heart  and  the  whole  life  lovely  in 
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the  sight  of  Him  who  once  trod  this  earth  as  a  little  child 

But 

IV.  Ev€ry  cornfield  has  its  share  of  weeds.      When  the 
little  green  blade — the  first  promise  of  the  coming  harvest — 
has  shot  up  from  the  earth,  beginning  to  grow  and  flourish  in 
tlie  bright  sunshine,  there  are  other  green  blades  of  quite  a 
diflerent  kind  and  value,  which  also  make  their  appearance, 
growing  side  by  side  with  the>com.    These  are  called  weeds. 
In  the  finest  field  of  com  there  are  weeds.    They  spring  up 
of  themselves;  the  farmer  has  not  sown  them,  neither  does 
he  wish  them  to  grow,  and  indeed  would  be  extremely  pleased 
if  he  knew  how  to  get  rid  of  them.    Weeds  are  worthless  for 
the  purpose  of  making  com ;  but,  like  a  great  many  more 
worthless  things  in  this  world,  they  work  a  great  deal  of 
mischief.     They  injure  the  wheat,  they  steal  away  bom  it  a 
great  deal  of  the  nourishment  it  requires,  they  rob  it  of  rain 
and  dew  and  sunshine.    And  this  is  the  case  in  the  history 
of  each  boy  and  each  girl    When  the  good  seed  has  sdruck 
its  root  in  their  heart,  and  begins  to  grow  and  flourish  in  the 
light  of  God's  smile,  weeds  spring  up  and  try  to  kill  it     They 
try  to  steal  away  its  beauty  and  strength,  and  make  it  weak 
and  worthless.     Sometimes  they  succeed.     The  good  seed 
becomes  like  that   of   the  sower  in  the  parable  which  fell 
among  thorns  :  ^^The  thorns  sprang  up  and  choked  it.'*    The 
weeds  which  spring  up  in  a  cornfield  are  many  and  various; 
so  are  those  which  spring  up  in  the  heart  of  a  boy  or  girl. 
There  is  untruthfulness^  deception^  meanness^  talebearings  evil 
speakings  unkind  thoughts^  and  many  others.    These,  if  left  to 
flourish,  will  choke  the  good  seed.    When  the  farmer  sees  his 
field  is  overrun  with  weeds,  he  sets  to  work  to  root  them  up 
and  destroy  them ;  for  he  knows  that  if  left  to  grow  unmolested 
they  reproduce   themselves— they  scatter  their  seed  far  and 
near,  and  work  more  mischief  yet  by  threatening  to  lessen  more 
the  abundance  of  the  coming  harvest    To  prevent  this,  he  pulls 
them  up,  root  and  all,  and  casts  them  on  one  side  that  they 
may  lie  and  rot  and  die.    And  this  is  what  each  boy  and  girl 
must  do.  They  must  go  over  that  field  of  theirs, — ^their  heart, — 
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and  pull  up  and  destroy  every  weed  which  is  found  flourishiDg 
there;  leave  not  one  behind,  or  it  will  increase  again  and 
again.  The  farmer  pulls  up  the  weeds  when  his  com  is  young, 
but  a  litde  way  firom  the  ground,  and  when  the  weeds  have 
not  taken  deep  root ;  for  he  knows  that  if  he  leaves  them  until 
the  com  has  reached  a  great  height,  he  will  never  be  able  to 
destroy  them  at  alL  This  is  what  you  must  do,  pull  up  the 
weeds  from  your  heart  when  they  make  their  first  appearance; 
do  not,  on  the  contrary,  leave  them  until  they  have  attained 
hardihood  and  strength,  for  then  your  work  and  labour  will 
increase  a  thousandfold.     But  once  more, 

V.  From  every  eamfidd  a  harvest  is  expected.  Yes,  the  days 
and  weeks  and  months  pass  away;  the  rain  and  dew  £di  on 
and  nourish  the  com,  and  the  sunshine  ripens  it  until  it  is 
ready  for  the  reaper  with  his  sharp  sickle.  How  many  times 
the  harvest  is  mentioned  in  the  Bible  \  and  Jesus  once  said, 
'^  Beholdy  I  say  unto  you^  Lift  up  your  eyes^  and  look  on  the 
fields ;  for  they  are  white  already  to  harvest/*  Harvest  comes 
in  the  beautiful  autumn  time  of  the  year,  when  the  leaves  on 
the  trees  are  beginning  to  turn  brown  and  sere,  when  lovely 
flowers  are  dying,  and  birds  are  thinking  oi  flying  away  to  a 
warmer  country.  Still,  harvest  time  is  a  time  of  rejoicing  and 
gladness,  for  the  fruits  of  the  earth  are  being  gathered  in. 
The  fanner  sees  the  realization  of  all  his  toil  and  labour,  his 
anxieties  and  hopes,  as  he  watches  his  men  thrust  in  the  sickle, 
bind  up  the  sheaf,  or  load  the  wagon.  Harvest  time  is  an 
important  time,  it  is  the  test-time  of  the  year.  In  the  abun- 
dance or  scarcity  of  his  harvest  is  the  proof  of  the  farmer's 
labour  and  care  and  vigilance.  That  farmer  cuts  a  sorry 
figure  who  has  sown  his  com  scantily,  or  has  allowed  his  fields 
to  be  overrun  with  weeds,  so  that  his  crops  are  meagre  and 
poor.  There  is,  as  I  have  said,  a  harvest  time  in  the  life  of 
every  boy  and  every  girl;  it  wiU  come  sooner  or  later;  it 
must  come ;  it  comes  in  every  life,  and  must  therefore  come 
in  yours ;  and  when  it  comes  it  will  be  the  great  test-time  of 
your  life.  By  the  abundance  or  the  scarcity  of  your  harvest 
will  you  be  judged.    Then  will  be  seen  whether  you  have 
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carefully  cultivated  the  good  seed  which  the  Divine  Sower 
sows  in  each  heart,  or  whether  70U  have  allowed  noxious 
weeds  to  overrun  the  soil,  sapping  up  its  nourishment  and  life. 
Yes,  the  harvest  time  must  come,  and  with  it  the  reaper  to 
thrust  in  the  sickle. 

*'  There  is  a  Reaper  whose  name  is  Death, 
And  with  his  sickle  keen, 
He  reaps  the  bearded  grain  at  a  breath. 
And  the  flowers  that  grow  between." 

Take  care  and  have  a  plentiful  harvest    With  what  joy  the 

farmer  hails  each  load  as  it  leaves  the  field,  to  be  hoarded  for 

the  coming  winter !  and  how  heartily  the  men  shout  ^^  Harvest 

home  I  Harvest  home/^*  as  they  pitch  up  the  last  sheaf,  when 

the  sun  is  just  setting,  it  may  be,  or  beneath  the  light  of  quiet 

stars !    And  you,  my  dear  boys  and  girls,  will  you  not  strive 

to  have  a  joyful  Harvest  Hornet  so  that  when  the  Reaper ^ 

whose  name  is  Death,  has  done  his  work,  you  may  hear  the 

glad  sounds  of  welcome  from  angel  bands,  and  loud  and  dear 

above  them  the  Great  Masters  voice,  saying,  "Enter  in^  well 

done,  good  and  faithful  servant  /" 

C.  B. 
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THE  TWO  CANDLES. 

I  SAW  two  candles :  one  unlighted  lay, 

The  other  lighted  stood ; 
And  a  pale  man  beneath  its  slender  ray 

His  nightly  toU  pursued. 

In  patient  zeal  he  drew  his  failing  sight 

O'er  many  a  mystic  page ; 
And  with  the  harvest  of  that  quiet  night 

He  turned  to  bless  his  age. 
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But  when  the  peari  of  dawn  dissolved  in  day. 
The  candle  flashed  its  last ; 

And  yet  that  other  candle  perfect  lay. 
Unchanged  by  all  had  passed. 

^  Better,"  I  said,  'Uo  hve,  and  waste  in  living, 

Than  lie  in  useless  sleep : 
Who  gives  to  others  what  is  worth  the  gi\'ing, 

Cannot  both  give  and  keep." 


THE  SINGER, 

Up  the  east  a  lark  was  springing, 
Down  the  yeUow  light  was  singing : 
''  Oh  that  I  were  wise  and  strong  ! 
I  am  nothing  but  a  song." 

Stood  the  poet  still  and  listened. 
Rapt  into  the  ringing  skies ; 

Dewy  dawns  of  Eden  glistened 
In  a  dying  maiden's  eyes  ; 

And  a  child,  no  minstrel  seeing. 
Said  the  angels  sang  above  ; 

And  a  worn  and  withered  being 
Felt  the  carol — God  is  love  ! 

Still  the  lark  above  them  winging, 
Shed  his  sorrow  in  his  singing  : 
*'  Oh  that  I  were  wise  and  strong ! 
I  am  nothing  but  a  song.''  * 


*  These,  and  the  verses  of  the  preceding  little  poem,  are  from  a  volume 
entided,  '*  Loveland,  and  other  Poems,''  by  Wade  Robinson.  Those  we  have 
quoted  unite  brevi^  with  beauty ;  bat  the  whole  volume  is  chanurterized 
by  true  poetic  feeling,  great  freshness,  considerable  powers  of  imagination 
and  fan^,  and  great  command  of  rhythm.  The  Saturday  Revirm^  when  it 
says,  "Wordsworth,  we  feel  sure^  would  have  read  &  'Hunchback,' 
one  of  the  poems,  with  real  pleasure,"  "that  the  volume  deserves  a  cordial 
welcome,"  or  that  it  "gladly  recognises  its  real  worth,"  was  certainly  not 
aware  that  the  author  is  an  Independent  minister  of  Breton.  Mr.  Robin- 
son is  a  true  poet 
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No.  3a.     ^^Forgive^  and  ye  shall  be  forgiven/^ — Luke  vi.  37. 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  when  the  lords  and  knights  were  always 
at  war  with  each  other,  one  of  them  resolved  to  revenge  him- 
self on  a  neighbour  who  had  offended  him.  It  chanced  that 
on  the  very  evening  when  he  had  made  this  resolution,  he 
heard  that  his  enemy  was  to  pass  near  his  castle,  with  only  a 
very  few  men  with  him.  It  was  a  good  opportunity  to  take  his 
revenge,  and  he  determined  not  to  let  it  pass.  He  spoke  of 
his  plan  in  the  presence  of  his  chaplain,  who  tried  in  vain  to 
persuade  him  to  give  it  up.  The  good  man  said  a  great  deal 
to  the  duke  about  the  sin  of  what  he  was  going  to  do,  but  in 
vain.  At  length,  seeing  that  all  his  words  had  no  effect,  he 
said,  "  My  lord,  since  I  cannot  persuade  you  to  give  up  this 
plan  of  yours,  will  you  at  least  come  with  me  to  the  chapel, 
that  we  may  pray  together  before  you  go?"  The  duke 
consented,  and  the  chaplain  and  he  kneeled  together  in 
prayer.  Then  the  mercy-loving  Christian  said  to  the  revenge- 
ful warrior,  "  Will  you  repeat  after  me,  sentence  by  sentence, 
the  prayer  which  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Himself  taught  to  His 
disciples  ?  " 

"  I  will  do  it,"  replied  the  duke. 

He  did  it  accordingly.  The  chaplain  said  a  sentence,  and 
the  duke  repeated  it,  till  he  came  to  the  petition,  "  Forgive  us 
our  trespasses,  as  we  forgive  them  that  trespass  against  us." 
There  the  duke  was  silent. 

"  My  lord  duke,  you  are  silent,"  said  the  chaplain.  "Will 
/ou  be  so  good  as  to  continue  to  repeat  the  words  after  me,  if 
you  dare  to  dosof  '  Forgive  us  our  trespasses,  as  we  forgive 
them  that  trespass  against  us.' " 

"  I  cannot,"  replied  the  duke. 

**  Well,  God  cannot  forgive  you,  for  He  has  said  so.  He 
Himself  has  given  us  this  prayer.    Therefore  you  must  either 
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give  np  your  revenge  or  give  up  saying  this  prayer ;  for  to  ask 
God  to  pardon  you  as  you  fardon  others^  is  to  ask  Him  to 
take  vengeance  on  you  for  all  your  sins.  Go  now,  my  lord, 
and  meet  your  victim.  God  will  meet  you  at  the  great  day  of 
judgment" 

The  icpn  will  of  the  duke  was  broken. 

''No,"  said  he,  ''I  will  finish  my  prayer.  My  God,  n^ 
Father,  pardon  me ;  forgive  me  as  I  desire  to  forgive  him  who 
has  offended  me ; '  lead  me  not  into  temptation,  but  deliver  me 
firomevUr" 

''  Amen,"  said  the  chaplain. 

''Amen,'*  repeated  the  duke,  who  now  understood  the 
Lord's  Prayer  better  than  he  had  ever  done  before,  since  he 
had  learned  to  apply  it  to  himsel£ 


No.  33.    Exoisa. 

**  I  pny  thee  have  me  ezcnsed." — ^Luke  xir.  18. 

"  I  HOPE  you  will  excuse  me  this  morning,"  said  a  rusty  saw 
as  the  carpenter  took  it  down  from  a  peg  where  it  had  hung 
inactive  for  a  month ;  I  feel  very  unfit  for  labour.  Indeed,  I 
am  quite  rusty.  That  board,  too,  looks  hard;  and  it  will 
require  an  effort  to  go  through  it,  such  as  I  am  altogether 
unprepared  to  make.  Besides,  there  are  several  of  my  com- 
panions both  bright  and  willing :  I  commend  you  to  them." 
And  the  saw  yawned  till  every  tooth  was  visible,  as  if  this 
short  speech  had  quite  exhausted  its  small  stock  of  energy. 

"True  as  steel,  is  a  good  motto,"  replied  the  carx>enter, 
"  and  I  trust  you  have  not  been  so  oxidized  by  the  general 
corruption  of  the  times  as  to  forget  your  share  in  it  You 
ask  to  be  excused,  because  you  do  not  feel  inclined  to  labour. 
I  may  not  be  able  to  appreciate  the  feelings  of  a  rusty  saw,  but 
I  must  say  that  feeling  is  not  to  be  consulted  in  cases  of  duty. 
You  plead  your  rustiness.  If  this  is  to  be  admitted,  I  might 
as  well  hang  you  up,  and  expect  no  further  service ;  for  your 
rustiness  will  not  leave  you  so  long  as  you  do  nothing.     Oil 
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and  exercise  will  alone  remove  it  As  to  the  difficulty  of.  the 
work,  I  am  not  aware  that  an  instrument  has  any  right  to 
choose  what  work  it  will  do  or  will  not  do.  And  your  last 
plea,  that  I  have  other  saws  in  better  condition,  only  proves 
the  folly  of  the  first  three ;  for  if  I  had  pursued  with  others 
the  course  which  you  desire  me  to  adopt  in  your  case,  they 
would  be  in  no  better  condition  than  yourself."  Hereupon  the 
workman,  having  oveiruled  all  excuses,  applied  a  few  drops  of 
oil,  and  introduced  the  reluctant  saw  to  a  board  of  seasoned 
oak,  and  repeated  the  operation,  till,  after  a  few  days,  it  became 
as  bright  and  agile  a  saw  as  any  one  could  wish. 

We  sometimes  find  a  rusty  saw  at  the  prayer  meeting.  Ask 
him  to  lead  in  prayer,  and  he  shakes  his  head.  Perhaps  he 
utters  a  half  dozen  words  of  prayer,  not  to  the  Master,  but  to 
the  servant, ''  I  pray  thee  have  me  excused,"  and,  short  as  it  is, 
it  is  as  long  as  several  acceptable  prayers  recorded  in  the  Bible ; 
and  if  it  were  in  the  language  of  the  publican,  or  the  penitent 
thief,  or  Peter  sinking  amidst  the  waves  of  Gennesaret,  or  the 
Syro-Phoenician  woman,  and  directed  to  Heaven  in  the  right 
spirit,  it  would  find  acceptance.  But  what  reason  has  the 
man  for  not  praying?  The  reasons  of  the  rusty  saw.  He 
does  not  feel  equal  to  it  He  has  not  prayed  for  a  long  time, 
and  is  quite  rusty.  There  are  others  bright  with  commu- 
nion widi  God  who  can  do  better.  The  workman  feels 
tempted  to  hang  him  up,  and  thus  spare  himself  the  mortificar 
tion,  on  the  one  hand,  of  being  refiised  when  he  asks  him  to 
pray,  and,  on  the  other,  the  pain  of  listening  to  his  first  weak 
and  awkward  attempts  to  plead  at  the  mercy-seat  But  this 
will  not  be  best  for  the  subject  himself.  A  few  drops  of  oil, 
such  as  the  beloved  disciple  recommends  (i  John  ii.  20-27), 
and  exercise,  may  make  his  face  to  shine. 

I  sat  down  by  the  fireside  of  a  kind-hearted  man,  the  other 
day,  who  seemed  to  be  in  this  rusty-saw  condition.  He  is  a 
professed  Christian,  and  his  wife  also.  His  children  have  been 
presented  to  God  in  baptism,  and  yet  he  has  never  established 
the  worship  of  God  in  his  house.  He  knows  it  to  be  his  duty. 
He  is  troubled,  perhaps,  at  times,  but  he  is  reluctant  to  begin. 
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• 

He  never  feels  equal  to  it !  Poor  man  !  he  is  to  be  pitied,  and 
his  children.  What  refuge  has  such  a  £unily  in  the  day  of 
affliction  1  Alas  !  how  many  fomilies  of  this  kind !  and  how 
would  the  power  of  religion  be  multiplied,  if  eveiy  one 
would  maintain  the  daily  worship  of  God  I 


No,  34.     All  to  be  given  up  for  Christ. 

**  If  any  man  come  to  me,  and  hate  not  his  &theT,  and  mother,  and 
wife,  and  children,  and  brethren,  and  sisters,  yea,  and  his  own  Ufe  also,  be 
cannot  be  my  disciple.  And  whosoever  doth  not  bear  his  cross,  and  come 
after  me,  cannot  be  my  disciple." — ^Luke  ziy.  26,  27. 

Some  years  ago,  a  missionary  to  the  heathen  had  several  in* 
quirers  who  seemed  anxious  to  know  the  way  of  salvation.  He 
laboured  to  make  them  understand  the  work  which  Jesus  came 
to  do,  and  assured  them,  that  if  they  would  only  cast  away 
their  idols,  and  come  to  Him,  they  should  be  saved.  But  he 
told  them  the  way  to  heaven  was  a  narrow  way,  and  to  get 
through  they  must  lay  aside  eveiything  which  would  hinder  or 
prevent  them — ^that  they  must  give  up  ail  for  Jesus.  The  troth 
was  received  at  length  by  all,  save  one — ^a  very  rich  man.  He 
owned  a  great  many  elephants,  and  employed  men  to  cany 
goods  with  them  from  one  city  to  another,  which  business 
brought  him  much  money.  This  man  could  not  find  Jesus, 
although  the  others  were  rejoicing  in  the  hope  of  heaven.  One 
day,  after  he  had  argued,  and  explained,  and  encouraged  all  he 
could,  the  missionary  asked  one  of  the  converts  ^diat  he 
thought  the  trouble  was  with  his  poor  friend,  that  he  could  not 
find  peace  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 

"  O  teacher,"  replied  the  simple-hearted  believer,  "  I  know 
very  well  why  he  don't  walk  the  way  to  heaven.  The  gate  is 
80  narrow,  he  can't  get  in." 

"  But  it  is  no  more  so  for  him  than  for  the  rest  of  you,"  said 
the  missionary. 

"  Oh,  but  you  sec  his  case  is  quite  different,  teacher.  We 
were  poor,  we  had  nothing  to  carry  with  us ;  but  he  is  very 
rich,  and  wants  to  carry  all  his  elephants  into  the  kii^gdom 
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with  him.  He  has  been  a  long  time  standing  beside  the  strait 
gate,  trying  to  crowd  through,  but  there  isn't  room ;  he'll  never 
get  in  while  he  tries  to  take  the  elephants  with  him." 


No.  35.     Giving, 

"  How  hardly  shall  they  that  have  riches  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
God  !**— Luke  xviii.  24. 

A  MINISTER  writes :  "  A  gentleman  wished  for  conversation 
on  a  subject  of  mutual  interest  After  satisfactory  intercourse, 
he  referred  to  man's  stewardship  for  God.  He  admitted 
stewardship  in  the  abstract,  but  contemptuously  denied  the 
obligation  of  a  New  Testament  method  of  practising  it,  saying 
that  rich  Christians  generally  deny  it  His  scornful  ridicule 
roused  my  souL  I  prayed  mentally  for  help,  and  followed  him 
up  with  truth  on  truth,  till  with  tearful  eyes  he  said,  *  Many  of 
us  give  less  when  rich,  than  we  gave  when  we  "were  poorer.  I 
do.'  I  said,  '  You  mean,  that  you  do  not  increase  your  givings 
according  to  your  receipts.'  He  replied,  '  I  mean  far  worse 
than  that.  I  mean  that  I  give  less  in  amount  now,  than  I  did 
when  I  was  poorer.'  Looking  at  his  costly  surroundings,  I 
said,  '  I  suppose  that  these  account  for  it'     He  said,  *  Yes, 

when  I  was  poorer  I  wished  to  be  equal  to  ,  now  I  wish 

to  be  equal  to .'    Afterwards  he  resolved  to  give  not  less 

than  a  tenth." 

Seeing  a  father  send  his  little  girl  with  a  few  pence  to  a  poor 
man,  I  said  to  the  father,  "  Excuse  my  asking  why  you  sent  the 
child  to  give  the  pence  ?  "  He  replied,  "  I  want  her  to  learn  to 
do  nice  things  while  she  is  a  little  one.'^  Is  not  this  one  great 
reason,  if  not  the  chief,  why  our  heavenly  Father  honours  us 
to  be  givers  ?  That  we  may  learn  to  do  nice,  kind,  God-like 
things,  while  we  are  little  ones  in  this  world,  while  we  are  sur 
rounded  by  those  who  need  them  in  so  many  forms. 
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No.  36.     The  Gospd  TesUa. 

'*  Beginning  at  Jerusalem." — ^Lxtkx  xxiv.  47. 

At  the  village  of  Bershaxn,  near  which  I  reside,  there  is  a 
foundry  for  casting  cannons.  After  they  are  cast,  they  are 
tested  by  the  founders,  who  first  of  all  put  in  a  single  charge; 
and  if  they  bear  that,  then  a  double  charge ;  and  if  they  tSar 
that  without  bursting,  they  are  pronounced  fit  for  the  battle 
field  or  the  deck  of  a  man-of-war.  The  casters  act  wisely  and 
safely ;  for  should  there  be  a  flaw  in  these  engines  of  war,  it  is 
better  it  should  be  detected  in  the  foundry-yard  than  when  in 
the  act  of  being  fired  against  the  foe.  The  gospel  was  a  new 
and  an  untried  instrument  It  was  first  to  be  tested ;  and  where, 
on  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  was  there  a  more  fitting  place 
than  Jerusalem  for  making  the  first  experiment  ?  If  the  Gospel 
proved  itself  instrumentalfy  equal  to  the  conversion  of  the  sin- 
ners of  Jerusalem,  no  misgivings  could  ever  afterward  be 
entertained  respecting  its  fitness  to  do  execution  in  the  lands  oi 
the  Gentile.  Peter  was  the  man  appointed  to  test  this  new 
gun.  He  charged  and  fired  it  Three  thousand  were  converted 
in  one  day.  After  this  triumphant  trial  the  fishermen  of  Galilee 
went  forth  everywhere  "  boldly  to  preach  the  Word,"  fiilly  as- 
sured that  in  no  quarter  of  the  globe  were  there  to  be  found 
more  hardened  sinners  than  those  who  had  stoned  and  killed 
the  prophets,  and  who  had  reached  the  climacteric  of  guilt  by 
putting  to  death  the  Heir  of  heaven  Himself  Well  might  the 
great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  declare  his  readiness  to  preach  the 
Gospel  in  Rome,  knowing  it  was  the  ^ power  of  God  unto 
salvation  to  every  one  that  believeth.*'  He  was  not  ashamed  of 
what  had  so  often  proved  itself  a  power. — Rev.  W.  Williams, 


No.  37.    Faith  Overcoming  the  World. 

''This  is  the   victoiy  that  oyeroometh  the  world,  even  our  frith.'*— 
I  John  v.  4. 

In  the  English  Channel  are  three  tiers  of  rocks  known  as 
the  Eddystone  Rocks,  which  fi-om  time  immemorial  have  been 
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a  terror  to  sailors.  On  the  principal  one  of  these  rocks  various 
attempts  had  been  made  to  erect  a  light-house,  as  a  guide  to 
the  mariner.  By  a  combination  of  undercurrents,  all  such  at- 
tempts had  proved  unsuccessful.  In  1696  Henry  Winstanly 
succeeded  in  completing  a  structure,  by  ingrafting  one  stone 
into  another,  which  he  supposed  immovable.  Having  com- 
pleted the  whole,  he  remained  within  the  solid  work,  and  said 
he  would  like  to  stay  there  during  the  most  stormy  night  ever 
known.  Old  Ocean  heard  that  challenge.  Wave  summoned 
wave  to  the  trial  The  night  came  on,  dark  and  furious. 
Surge  after  surge  beat  against  the  boastful  work,  and  over- 
whelmed its  summit  The  night  passes  away,  and  a  calm, 
peaceful  morning  follows ;  but  the  light-house  and  its  builder 
are  nowhere  seen.  The  waves  murmur  to  each  other  as  if  in 
triumph  and  mockery  over  the  ruin.  Still,  said  England's 
mechanics.  It  can  be  done.  In  1709  another  was  built;  but 
this  too  was  swept  away.  Still  said  John  Smeaton,  //  can  be 
done!  In  1759  he  completed  another  structure  on  a  different 
plan,  which  has  now  stood  almost  a  century,  looking  down  in 
proud  defiance  on  Ocean's  stormiest  hour,  and  guiding  thou- 
sands into  port  So  in  planting  the  light-house  of  the  Gospel 
to  guide  our  wrecked  humanity  over  life's  troublesome  sea,  if 
the  first  or  second  effort  is  not  successfid,  faith,- looking  for- 
ward to  the  promises,  and  backward  to  Omnipotence,  cries,  It 
can  he  dam. 


No.  38.     Two  Sides  to  every  Difficulty, 

"  Then  Simon  Peter  answered  him,  Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go  t  Thou 
hast  the  words  of  eternal  life.*'— John  vL  68. 

"  Jeannie,"  said  a  venerable  Cameronian  to  his  daughter, 
who  was  asking  his  consent  to  accompany  her  urgent  and 
favoured  suitor  to  the  altar,  "J^^i^ie,  it  is  a  very  solemn  thing  to 
get  married."  "I  know  it,  father,"  responded  the  sensible  damsel, 
"  but  it  is  a  great  deal  more  solemn  not  to."  Here  is  the  very 
gist  of  a  large  portion  of  the  right  philosophy  of  human  believ- 
ing and  human  acting.     A  less  intelligent  maiden  would  have 
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undertaken  to  reason  away  the  paternal  objections ;  to  show 
convincingly  that  it  was  all  a  mistake,  that  in  reality  it  was  a 
very  light  and  commonplace  thing — merely  a  matter  of  coarse, 
to  get  married.  The  shrewd  Jeannie  does  no  such  thing — ^hor 
perceptions  are  too  clear ;  she  accepts  her  father's  statement  of 
the  solemnity  of  marriage  in  its  fullest  extent,  and  then  turns 
die  tables  on  him  by  reminding  him  of  the  deeper  solemnity  of 
the  other  alternative. 

There  are  few  things  in  human  life  in  which  the  arguments 
are,  like  die  conclusions  of  mathematics  and  the  handle  of  a 
jug,  all  on  one  side.  Most  doctrines  and  duties  have  to  be 
decided  by  a  balancing  oi  conflicting  evidence.  It  is  not,  there- 
fore, enough  that  you  have  examined  the  considerations  m 
favour  of  a  thing,  without  having  also  weighed  the  testimonies 
against  it ;  not  enough  that  you  discover  grave  difficulties  in  a 
case,  till  you  also  inquire  whether  there  are  not  still  giava 
difficulties  in  its  opposite.  It  may  be  a  very  solemn  thing  to 
take  a  particular  step,  or  to  believe  a  particular  doctrine,  and 
yet  a  much  more  solemn  thing  not  ta  It  is  a  solemn  thing  for 
a  man,  endowed  with  rational  and  immortal  faculties,  to  take 
upon  himself  the  responsibilities  of  a  citizen,  of  a  husband,  of  a 
parent,  of  an  important  profession  or  office ;  but  if  he  has  the 
qualifications,  or  the  power  of  acquiring  them,  it  is  a  much 
more  solemn  thing  not  to.  The  heavenly  Master  will  not  exact 
beyond  the  talents  which  He  has  entrusted  to  His  stewards^  but 
within  that  limit  He  makes  rightful  and  rigorous  exaction.  It 
would  have  been  a  serious  business  tor  the  servant  with  the  one 
talent  to  have  traded  with  his  lord's  money,  but  it  proved 
a  much  more  serious  business  to  bury  it  in  the  earth.  We 
may  fly  to  the  desert  to  escape  responsibility ;  but  the  act  of 
so  flying  involves  the  heaviest  of  responsibilities. 

The  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  God  has  its  difficulties,  of 
which  human  wisdom  finds  no  solution ;  but  the  denial  of  sudi 
existence  is  liable  to  all  these  objections,  and  to  inniunerable 
others.  Christianity  has  its  difficulties,  but  the  difficulties  of 
infidelity  are  infinitely  greater.  There  emerges  no  absurdity  so 
monstrous  as  that  which  follows  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
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records  of  the  Bible  are  a  dream  or  an  imposture,  that  the  vast 
structure  of  Christianity,  which  towers  up  amidst  the  glories  of 
our  modem  civilization,  is  baseless.  If,  then,  it  is  a  solemn 
thing  to  be  a  believer  in  God,  it  is  a  much  more  solemn  thing 
to  be  an  atheist  If  it  involves  a  large  power  of  faith  to  believe 
the  Bible,  it  demands  a  much  larger  capacity  of  credulity  to 
disbelieve  it  In  the  pride  of  your  intellect  you  may  refuse  to 
iJelieve  what  your  grandmother  believed,  and  become  the  victim 
of  errors  which  your  grandmother  might  have  retUted. 


i^xim  of  SooltfiL 

Modern  Scepticism  :  A  Course  of  Lectures  delivered  at  the 
request  of  the  Christian  Evidence  Society.  With  an  Ex- 
planatory Paper.  By  the  Right  Reverend  C.  J.  Ellicott, 
D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol  Hodder  dr* 
Stoughton. 

Many  of  the  diseases  to  which  we  are  subject,  it  is  said,  in 
the  course  of  time  change  materially  their  form,  so  that  often 
the  old  foes  of  the  flesh  appear  with  new  faces,  sometimes 
bearing  new,  at  other  times  their  old  names.  If  these  diseases 
are  to  be  successfully  treated,  they  must  be  met  with  remedies 
suited  specially  to  the  new  forms  they  have  assumed.  So  with 
the  objections  urged  against  Christianity.  Whilst  many  of  them 
are  essentially  the  same  in  character  as  those  that  have  been 
frequently  urged  in  former  ages,  and  as  frequently  convin- 
cingly answered,  yet  they  are  ever  assuming  forms  so  new  and 
strange  as  oflen  to  pass  with  the  public  as  quite  fresh  objec- 
tions. If  these  objections  are  to  be  successfully  answered, 
they  must  be  met  in  the  new  and  specific  forms  in  which  they 
have  appeared.  The  lectures  embraced  •  in  the  volume 
entitled  *' Modem  Scepticism,'*  are  aimed  specially  at  the  forms 
that  unbelief  has  assumed  in  the  present  day.  These  lectures 
have  been  delivered  under  the  auspices  of  ITie  Christian  Evi- 
dence Society,  This  Society  was  established  to  meet  the  growing 
scepticism  of  modem  times.  It  aims  not,  as  has  been  some- 
times said  with  a  little  irony,  "  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  a 
belief  in  Christianity,  but  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  argument 
with  aigument,  and  of  supplying  the  many  that  are  now  fluctu- 
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adng  between  belief  and  no  belief,  with  sober  answers  and  TaM 
arguments  drawn  forth  anew  from  the  great  treasury  of  Christian 
evidences."  One  of  the  methods  adopted  for  carrying  out  the  ob- 
ject of  the  Society,  has  been  the  addressing  lectures  more  espe- 
cially to  the  educated.  The  first  course  of  '^  Modem  Scepticism  ^ 
includes  all  the  lectures  delivered,  except  that  on  the  Internal 
Evidence  of  the  Authenticity  of  St  John's  Gospel,  which,  owing 
to  the  desire  expressed  by  the  writer  that  it  ^ould  not  be 
published,  is  not  included  in  the  volume.  It  embraces  elevoi 
lectures,  amongst  which  are  '^  Design  in  Nature,"  by  the  Most 
Reverend  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  York ;  "  PandieLsm,"  by  die 
Rev.  J.  H.  Rigg,  D.D. ;  "  Positivism,"  by  the  Rev.  W.  Jackson, 
MA. ;  ^  Science  and  Revelation,"  by  the  Rev.  R.  Payne  Smith, 
D.D. ;  ''  The  Nature  and  Value  of  the  Miraculous  Testimony 
to  Christianity,"  by  the  Rev.  John  Stoughton,  D.D. ;  "  The 
Gradual  Development  of  Revdation,"  by  the  Right  Rev.  the 
Ix>rd  Bishop  of  Carlisle.  The  subjects  chosen,  and  the  manner 
of  discussing  them,  are  exceedingly  appropriate.  We  know  not 
whether  to  admire  most  the  learning  and  ability  or  the  modera- 
tion and  courtesy  the  lectures  display.  Every  intelligent 
preacher  should  have  in  his  Ubrary  this  essential  supplement 
to  all  the  older  works  on  the  evidences  of  Christianity. 

The  Proverbs  of  Solomon:  Translated  from  the  HelHew 
Text  With  notes,  critical  and  explanatory.  By  A.  £ua& 
Trubner  6*  Co. 

We  hail  with  satisfaction  this  contribution  from  a  learned 
Hebrew  to  the  clear  understanding  of  the  Scriptures.  It  is  a 
carefiil  translation,  with  notes,  brief  but  judicious,  in  illustratioa 
of  the  true  reading,  as  well  as  of  the  true  meaning,  of  die 
Proverbs. 


No.  VII. 

THOMAS   T,  LYNCH. 

If  the  name  of  our  last  pulpit  sketch  was  that  of  one  of  the 
best-known  men  in  England,  the  name  at  the  head  of  this 
paper  is  certainly  one  the  least-known ;  so  little  known  that 
many  of  our  readers  may  be  surprised  to  see  it  there,  and 
others  may  quite  question  how  far  we  are  right  in  regarding 
Mr.  Lynch  in  any  way  as  a  pulpit  model.  He,  indeed, 
occupied  a  place  as  a  preacher  for  nearly  twenty-five  years,  but 
his  audience  and  the  Church  to  which  he  ministered  was  of  the 
very  smallest.  We  suppose  his  congregation  seldom  numbered 
more  than  about  two  hundred  persons — surely  one  of  the  most 
astonishing  facts  in  connection  with  the  history  of  the  modern 
pulpit;  surely  not  less  than  amazing  when  every  deduction  is 
made  on  account  of  the  frequent  illness  of  the  preacher,  his 
feeble  voice,  his  entire  and  essential  alienation  from  all  the 
adventitious  circumstances  which  make  a  man  popular,  and  the 
suspicion  of  heresy  of  opinion  which  for  a  long  time  attached 
to  him.  All  these  drawbacks  fairly  admitted,  it  might  have 
been  thought  that  London  could  have  furnished  a  thousand 
persons  interested  in  instruction  so  elevated,  conveyed  through  a 
genius  so  pre-eminent  and  remarkable  that  we  assuredly  do  not 
know  where  to  look  for  its  like  in  brilliancy  in  fulness  of  trutli 
and  tenderness;  and  we  must  add  also,  that  the  piety  and 
consecration  and  heroic  earnestness  of  the  preacher  were  quite 
equal  to  his  powers  of  imagination  and  analysis.  Pulpit  fame 
and  pulpit  usefulness,  even  like  success  and  unsuccess  in  the 
world  of  business,  how  often  they  would  seem  to  be  purely 
capricious  !  If  there  were  no  faith  in  some  higher  regulating 
law,  assuredly  we  might  wonder  at  much  that  succeeds  and  be 
pained  to  the  heart  at  much  that  seems  to  fail.   But  success  and 
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failure  are  such  relative  terms,  and  the  intense  homage  and 
affection  excited  in  all  the  members  of  that  family  group  which 
called  Mr.  Lynch  pastor,  and  the  real  quickening  influence  he 
exerted  in  every  mind,  perhaps,  may  be  regarded  as  more  than 
compensating  for  the  absence  of  that  showy  but  meretricious 
fame  which  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  most  distressing 
circumstances  in  the  review  of  the  modem  pulpit  It  is  most 
likely  true  that  a  preacher  like  Mr.  Lynch  cannot  be  made  a 
model;  it  is  often  difficult  anyhow  to  r^;ard  genius  as  a  model, 
it  will  not  become  exemplary,  especially  when  its  work  is  per- 
formed mostly  for  the  initiated  few.  It  is  of  no  use  speaking  as 
to  the  larger  field  which  some  men  occupy  and  how  they  ought 
to  leave  much  behind  of  their  own  peculiar  and  personal 
character  in  their  work,  and  go  down  where  the  multitudes  may 
follow.  There  has  been,  perhaps,  too  much  talk  of  this  kind ;  it  is, 
however,  put  on  One  side  when  the  subject  (^  the  criticism  is  a 
nervous,  quivering,  aspen-leaf  of  a  man,  wrenched  also  and  torn 
by  agonizing  pain,  with  very  little  more  strength  of  body  or 
power  of  voice  than  could  just  enable  him  to  win  his  way 
through  his  few  but  well-fulfilled  duties ;  and  moreover  we  may 
hope  that  all  things  are  well  and  wisely  put, — the  oak  and  the 
elm  we  do  not  try  by  the  standard  of  the  rich  arum  or  aloe. 
Then  Mr.  Lynch  was  the  subject  of  one  of  the  most  coarse 
and  wicked  and  astonishing  persecutions  of  modem  times;  it 
is  indeed  something  surprising,  when  we  look  over  the 
''Rivulet,"  to  remember  the  amazing  clatter  it  created  in 
certain  circles.  Newspapers  teemed  with  the  controversy;  the 
annual  meetinp  of  the  Congregational  Union  were  occupied 
by  it ;  the  Union  itself  was  almost  unhinged  by  it ;  and  it  pro- 
bably left  its  influence  on  a  frail  weak  frame,  usually  suffering, 
and  kept  alive  the  interests  of  those  people  who  are  always,  as 
somebody  says,  ''  picking  holes  in  people's  creeds."  And  then 
no  doubt  Mr.  Lynch  was  eminently  unpopular.  We  know  how 
certain  orders  of  illustrious  minds  flocked  to  Highgate  to  hear 
Coleridge  talk,  and  sat  enchanted  and  entranced  for  hours 
while  the  golden  verbal  Pactolus  rolled  on ;  but  suppose  he  had 
held  forth  once  a  week  in  some  little  chapel,  and  especially  with 
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none  of  the  lights  and  reliefs  of  Anglican  service,  how  large  an 
audience  would  have  followed  the  golden-mouthed  Chrysostom 
of  the  parlour  and  the  library  ?    The  number  of  the  audience 
would  have  been  few.    And  Mr.  Lynch,  while  his  mmd  and  his 
words  were  usually  remarkably  clear,  erected  his  sentences  al- 
most like  palisades;  they  stood  distinct,  individual,  and  alone. 
Even  the  rich  little  poems  he  uttered  were  often  more  usually 
like  poems  in  axioms,  than  the  diffused  and  elaborated  pieces 
of  work  in  which  preachers,  when  they  are  able  to  do  it,  often 
indulge ;  indeed,  he  was  a  bom  poet,  but  he  was  not  the  less  a 
devout  philosopher.     Somebody  described  a  sermon  of  Mr. 
Lynch's  as  a  '^  mountain  of  spar,"  the  image  very  truly  repre- 
sented the  man — ^his  style  of  discourse  sharp,  angular,  clearly 
flashing  back  and  reflecting  the  light,  often  prismatic  in  its 
splendour — such  was  the  style  of  the  teaching ;  but  very  often  it 
dropped  as  the  dew,  it  had  in  it  the  power  of  the  dew ;  you 
would  never  say  exactly  that  it  flowed  like  a  river,  it  was  like 
the  dew,  every  rich  diamond-drop  independent  and  complete  in 
itself,  twinkling  on  the  grass  or  on  the  thorn.     Most  preachers 
aim  rather  to  resemble  the  river  than  the  dew,  nor  is  this 
wonderful ;  the  broad  flowing  river  is  so  attractive  to  the  eye, 
and  it  will  bear  many  things  upon  it ;  and  far  be  it  from  us  to 
disparage  the  glory  and  the  magnificence  of  rivers,  but  we  know 
it  is  said,  "my  doctrine  shall  drop  as  the  dew."    It  takes,  how- 
ever, a  remarkably  fresh  and  healthful  nature  to  enjoy  the  dewy 
rooming  and  evening  time,  and  there  is  a  kind  of  preaching 
which  can  only  be  appreciated  by  remarkably  fresh  and  open 
natures.  Some  hearers,  as  long  as  the  words  roll  on,  are  satisfied ; 
these  hearers  are  not  like  the  old  man  who,  when  asked  how  he 
liked  a  certain  preacher,  replied,  "Oh,  very  well;  but  it's  a  most 
provoking  thing  that  he  never  allows  you  to  rest  a  bit,  for  he 
has  no  sooner  said  something  that  you  are  just  thinking  about 
and  don't  know  what  to  make  of,  than  out  comes  something 
else,  and  you  don't  know  what  to  make  of  it ;  he  keeps  me  in  a 
continual  fidget."   Possibly  some  would  find  this  to  be  no  inapt 
description  of  Mr.  Lynch's  sermons,  if  listened  to  by  unsym- 
pathizing  or  uneducated  ears.     He  would  not  have  satisfied 
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the  requirements  of  that  respectable  farmer  who  always  went 
to  sleep  under  the  sermon, — ^**But,"  said  his  interlocutor,  "you 
did  not  go  to  sleep  to-day."     "  Nay,"  said  he,  "  yon  was  a  new 
hand,  I  could  not  trust  him ;  had  it  been  our  ain  minister,  I 
could  have  trusted  him,  and    I  should  hae  gone  to  sleep." 
AMiether  ^^r.   L}Tich  could  be  trusted  or  not,  he  gave  little 
opportunity  to  his  hearers  to  go  to  sleep.    His  words  were  quick 
and  powerful,  life-giving,  and  soul-pervading  in  a  very  eminent 
degree.     He  was   ornamental,  but  he   disdained   ornament; 
he  was  oniamental  as  a  jasmine  or  an  eglantine ;  he  was  not 
what  could   by  any  means   |>ass   muster  as   an   ornamental 
preacher  ;  he  neither  put  his  sermons  into  a  turning  lathe  nor 
exercised  upon  them  the  ingenuity  of  the  wood-carver.    The 
ornamental  preacher  is  strange  at  this.     With  what  paternal 
tenderness  he  regards  his  little  verbal  darlings  !  he  writes  them 
out  and  rewrites,  touches  them  up  and  retouches,  pats  them 
on  the  head,  trots  them  up  and  down  his  study,  holds  them  up 
to  the  looking-glass,  tucks  them  up  pleasantly,  and  rocks  them 
in  the  cradle  of  anticipated  success,  carefully  insinuating  the 
faintest  possible  suspicion  of  thought  to  the  largest  possible 
quantity  of  words.     A  wonderful  means  of  grace  is  the  orna- 
mental preacher — the  man  who  lays  himself  out  to  woik  up 
fine  things,  and  never  suspects  that  a  night  may  come  in  which 
God  may  say  to  him,  "  Thou  fool !"    The  mind  of  Mr.  Lynch 
was  full  to  repletion  ;  publishing  a  few  things,  he  was  one  of 
those  wise  men  who  kept  his  mind  occupied  with  the  immediate 
work  he   had   in   hand.     His  strength  did  not  permit,  nor 
perhaps  did  his  taste,  that  he  should  spread  himself  abroad 
over  many  pieces  of  work  and  multifarious  periodical  efifiisions. 
He  did  something  in  this  ^Tiy,  but  not  much  ;  and  it  may  be 
presumed,  more  safely  than  in  almost  any  other  instance  we  can 
remember,  and  certainly  in  any  instance  of  eminence,  that  his 
people  got  the  best  of  his  mind,  small  as  was  the  circle  to 
which  the  overtures  of  that  mind  were  addressed.      There  is 
something  even  almost  old-world  like,  poetical,  and  instructive, 
in  his  isolation  and  separation  from  the  noise  of  the  great 
Babel.      Ministers  lugged  hither  and  thither  by  interminable 
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ccmmiUees,  incessant  preachings,  and  lecturings,  might  almost 
have  looked  on  him  as  a  memorial  of  the  times  of  old,  and 
say,  "  Thou  art  not  in  trouble  as  other  men."  But  indeed  he 
had  more.  We  suppose  few  beside  his  more  intimate  friends 
knew  that  for  years  he  seldom  preached  without  frequent 
thrusts  of  most  exquisite  pain ;  and  angina  pectoris  was  the  fear- 
ful disease  from  whose  merciless  fangs  he  suffered — a  disease 
whose  sharp  pains  are  quickened  by  every  nervous  irritation 
and  tendency.  At  last  he  adopted,  in  his  extremity,  the  expe- 
dient of  writing  out  fully  his  sermons  and  prayers,  and  giving 
them  to  be  read  by  some  of  the  gentlemen,  officers  or  others,  of 
his  church  and  congregation ;  hence  the  title  of  the  volume  just 
published,  "  Sermons  for  my  Curates."  *  But  we  suppose,  and 
we  are  sorry  to  say  it,  in  no  sense  could  Mr.  Lynch  be  regarded 
as  a  popular  preacher.  The  charming  influence  flowed  through 
all  his  discourses.  Every  discourse  was  exceedingly  rich  ; 
nu^ets  of  pure  intellectual  and  spiritual  gold  might  be  picked 
up  from  every  sermon  by  the  listener.  A  method  quite  visible 
and  organic  to  the  preacher's  mind  might  be  very  visible  also 
to  the  hearer  who  thoughtfully  listened.  But  none  of  these 
constitute  the  attributes  of  a  popular  preacher  of  even  the 
highest  and  best  order;  these  attributes  may  exist,  but  the 
success  of  speech  with  the  multitude  depends  on  quite  other 
characteristics.  In  the  first  place,  it  has  ever  been  so,  that  the 
greater  number  of  auditors  have  no  peculiar  rapid  spiritual  and 
intellectual  perception ;  they  will  permit  attention  to  be  kept 
on  the  stretch  when  imagination  is  winged  by  a  sensible  excite- 
ment or  a  thrilling  glow  of  manner — in  fact,  when  speech 
becomes  oratory,  which  is  very  much  another  name  for*  action. 
Mr.  Lynch  was  no  orator ;  there  were  great  attractive  forces  in 
him  which  held  select  people  to  his  ministry.  There  have  been 
orators  whose  voice  has  been  very  weak,  and  who  have  spoken 


*  "  Sermons  for  my  Curates."  By  the  late  Thomas  T.  Lynch.  Edited 
by  Samuel  Cox.  Strahan  &  Co.  This  volume  richly  illustrates  the 
character  of  Mr.  Lynch  as  a  teacher  ;  it  is  a  fine  harvest  of  the  richest  and 
hc-^t  spiritual  thoughts  and  feelings.  But  we  refer  to  it  more  fully  in  llic 
course  of  the  paper. 
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in  great  bodily  pain;  but  such  speakers  possessed  and  did 
not  fling  aside  the  power  of  sustained  and  rhythmic  utterance; 
especially  they  courted  and  ^cilitated  attention,  and  adopted  a 
method  and  order  which  was  not  only  coherent  to  themselves, 
but  apprehensibly  so  to  others.  This  was  not  our  preacher's 
way ;  broken,  angular,  his  words — ^they  stood  out  like  oigniBcs^ 
each  complete  in  itself,  reflecting  beautifid  light  The  succes- 
sion, never  wearying  to  the  mind  of  the  devoted  listener,  would 
become  so  to  the  mind  not  sufficiently  in  unity  either  to  follow 
or  to  be  interested  It  is  astonishing  how  much  of  what  is 
called  popular  preaching  is  essentially  made  up  o(— certainly 
sustained  and  made  impressive  by, — the  recurrence  of  pet 
phrases,  doctrinal  statements,  words  which  become  almost  a 
kind  of  religious  slang,  cant  words.  They  come  very  cheaply 
to  certain  speakers ;  the  exposition  of  a  text  from  a  certain 
order  of  mind  trips  off"  very  easily.  There  are  many  preachers 
whose  whole  mode  of  treatment  of  a  text  you  can  anticipate 
so  soon  as  it  is  announced  ;  you  are  sure  about  their  diviaons, 
almost  equally  sure  what  their  illustrations  will  be,  the  style  of 
*heir  introduction,  and  the  method  of  their  dose.  Immense 
masses  of  hearers  prefer  this  very  kind  of  preaching ;  gradually 
ministers  slide  into  it ;  it  taxes  no  single  power  of  the  human 
mind.  Such  a  sermon  neither  taxes  the  mind  of  the  preadier, 
if  he  have  any  mind,  to  compose,  nor  the  minds  of  the  hearers 
to  receive.  Let  any  person  who  has  the  ability  look  through 
the  vast  numbers  of  sermons  published  in  the  volumes  <^  the 
Pulpit,  the  Penny  Pulpit^  the  Preacher^  or  the  greater  number 
of  those  published  in  the  volumes  of  the  National  Preacher  of 
America,  and  he  will  find  an  entire  justification  of  our  remarks. 
Judging  from  such  specimens,  it  is  amazing  what  is  listened  to 
Sabbath  after  Sabbath ;  what  reams  upon  reams  of  paper  are 
covered,  and  delivered  from  the  pulpit,  where  all  is  pointless, 
purposeless,  uninteresting.  The  object  of  these  papers  is,  of 
course  to  point  out  n<}ble,  perhaps  illustrious,  exceptions;  but 
how  few  they  seem,  when  it  is  remembered  that  in  this  country 
we  cannot  have  fewer  than  between  thirty  and  forty  thousand 
men  who  ha^re  declared  themselves  to  be  called  of  the  Holy 
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Ghost  to  preach  the  word !  On  the  contrary  to  all  this  stands 
a  preacher  like  Mr.  Lynch.  In  him  every  sentence  seemed 
pointed;  the  whole  body  of  the  man  was  full  of  light;  it 
seemed  as  if  he  never  could  utter  a  drowsy  paragraph.  Of 
course  he  was  a  very  rare  illustration ;  and  he  says  himself, 
in  describing  his  own  place  as  a  speaker,  in  introducing  the 
subjects  of  his  beautiful  little  volume,  ''The  Mornin^ton 
Lecture,*'  "They  are  colloquial,  and  I  hope  I  am  not  audacious 
in  calling  them  popular.  There  is  a  popularity  I  do  not  value, 
and  have  always  shunned ;  and  there  is  a  popularity  I  do  not 
despise,  but  have  never  aspired  to.  It  is  not  the  chief  reward  of 
spiritual  service ;  but  it  is  one  of  the  rewards,  and  even  a  small 
share  of  it  may  be  welcomed.  I  wished  the  lectures  to  please 
and  serve  pious  persons  of  the  considerate  class.  Imperfect  they 
are,  careless- they  are  not;  if  familiar,  they  are  friendly;  and 
where  they  speak  but  in  part,  they  so  speak,  I  hope,  as  to  invite 
attention,  not  only  to  what  else  I  may  have  to  say,  but  to  what 
else  may  be  said."  This  defines  very  much  Mr.  Lynch's  place, 
not  only  in  the  lecture  to  which  he  refers,  but  also  in  the  whole 
range  of  his  public  teaching.  What  he  says  of  George  Fox 
V3S  greatly  true  of  himself : — 

'*  He  sat  within  a  hollow  tree  and  heard  the  hollow  wind, 
And  thought  upon  the  hollow  world  and  all  its  hoUow  kind." 

He  was  eminently  interesting ;  but  then,  there  must  be  some 
interest  in  the  mind  to  whom,  or  to  which,  any  man  is  interest- 
ing. He  mentions  the  incident  of  the  two  old  women  who 
heard  John  Foster  preach.  "  He  is  a  perfect  fool,"  said  one 
old  woman ;  "  I  should  like  to  hear  that  dear  old  man  speak 
all  the  winter,"  said  the  other.  Such,  and  so  various,  are  the 
estimates  formed  of  an  instructor.  A  man  went  to  hear  John 
Foster  preach :  he  thought  the  sermon  very  foolish.  "  But," 
said  some  one,  "what  did  he  preach  about?"  "Why,  Mr, 
Foster  began  his  sermon  by  telling  about  his  being  caught 
in  a  shower,  his  being  compelled  to  stand  under  a  tree ;  and 
then  he  went  on  to  tell  what  he  thought  about  under  the  tree. 
It  was  all  very  foolish :  he  wondered  how  long  it  had  been 
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l»hnted,  whether  it  had  not  been  planted  so  long  that  the 
ancient  Druids  gathered  there ;  and  so  on  ;  but  it  was  all  very 
foolish  to  put  in  a  sermon."  "  But,"  said  the  person  to  whom 
all  this  was  related,  "  how  came  you  to  remember  all  this  ?" 
"  Why,  because,  although  it  was  all  so  foolish  and  out  of  place 
in  a  sermon,  Mr.  Foster  made  it  all  so  interesting."  That 
J  "interesting"  is  the  point  of  the  whole  business.  Quite  aston- 
isliing  is  it,  what  an  amazing  quantity  of  the  most  proper  thinp 
for  the  pulpit  are  so  managed  as  to  be  most  uninteresting— no 
single  human  point,  no  isthmus  on  which  speaker  and  hearer 
ULiy  at  all  cross  over  to  each  other. 

We  have  seen  Mr.  Lynch,  in  his  style  of  speech,  likened  to 
Charles  Lamb.  The  criticism  is  certainly  flattering,  but  none, 
we  slioukl  suppose,  could  be  more  false ;  and  it  seems  to  indi- 
cate no  knowledge  of  Lamb's  peculiar  idiosyncracy  of  mind 
and  expression.  A  friend  of  ours  finds  a  much  more  correct 
analogy,  when  he  speaks  of  Mr.  Lynch  as  a  pious  Emerson — 
Kmerson  with  the  gospel  in  his  hand,  and  without  his  pan- 
theism ;  and  in  the  course  of  remark  we  are  indulging,  we  are 
reminded  of  an  admirable  passage  in  this  connection,  from  one 
ot  Emerson's  earlier  essays,  reminding  us  much,  in  contrast, 
of  wliat  Mr.  Lynch  was  in  his  radiant  humanity — ^in  Emerson's 
picture,  what,  alas  !  too  many  preachers  are : — 

**  Tlic  faith  should  blend  with  the  light  of  rising  and  of  set- 
ting suns ;  with  the  flying  cloud,  the  singing  bird,  and  the  breath 
of  flowers.  But  now,  the  priest's  Sabbath  has  lost  the  splen- 
dour of  nature ;  it  is  unlovely  ;  we  are  glad  when  it  is  done ; 
we  can  make,  we  do  make,  even  sitting  in  our  pews,  a  far 
better,  holier,  sweeter,  for  ourselves.  Whenever  the  pulpit  is 
usurped  by  a  formalist,  then  is  the  worshipper  defrauded  and 
disconsolate.  We  shrink  as  soon  as  the  prayers  begin,  which 
do  not  uplift,  but  smite  and  offend  us.  We  are  fain  to  wrap 
our  cloaks  about  us,  and  secure,  as  best  we  can,  a  solitude  that 
hears  not,  I  once  heard  a  preacher  w^ho  sorely  tempted  me 
to  say  I  would  go  to  church  no  more.  Men  go,  thought  I, 
where  they  are  wont  to  go;  else,  had  no  soul  entered  the 
tcmi)le  in  the  afternoon.  A  snowstorm  was  falling  around  us. 
I'he  snowstorm  was  real,  the  preacher  merely  spectral ;  and 
the  eye  felt  the  sad  contrast  in  looking  at  him  and  then,  out  of 
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the  window  behind  him,  into  the  beautiful  meteor  of  the  snow. 
He  had  lived  in  vain.  He  had  no  one  word  intimating  that 
he  had  laughed  or  wept,  was  married  or  in  love ;  had  been 
commended,  or  cheated,  or  chagrined.  If  he  had  ever  lived 
and  acted,  we  were  none  the  wiser  for  it.  The  capital  secret 
of  his  profession, — namely,  to  convert  life  into  truth, — he  had 
not  learned.  Not  one  fact,  in  all  his  experience,  had  he  yet 
imported  into  his  doctrine.  This  man  had  ploughed,  and 
planted,  and  talked,  and  bought,  and  sold,  he  had  read 
books,  he  had  eaten  and  drunken,  his  head  aches,  his  heart 
throbs,  he  smiles  and  suffers ;  yet  was  there  not  a  surmise,  a 
hint,  in  all  the  discourse,  that  he  had  ever  lived  at  all.  Not  a 
iline  did  he  draw  out  of  real  history.  The  true  preacher  can 
^always  be  known  by  this :  that  he  deals  out  to  the  people  his 
life — life  passed  through  the  fire  of  thought.  But  of  the  bad 
preacher,  it  could  not  be  told,  from  his  sermon,  what  age  of 
the  world  he  fell  in — whether  he  had  a  father  or  a  child,  whe- 
ther he  was  a  citizen  or  a  countrj'man,  or  any  other  fact  of  his 
biography.  It  seemed  strange  that  the  people  should  come  to 
church.  It  seemed  aft  if  their  houses  were  very  unentertaining, 
that  they  should  prefer  this  thoughtless  clamour.  It  shows 
that  there  is  a  commanding  attraction  in  the  moral  sentiment, 
that  can  lend  a  faint  tint  of  light  to  dulness  and  ignorance 
coming  in  its  name  and  place.  The  good  hearer  is  sure  he 
has  been  touched  sometimes ;  is  sure  there  is  somewhat  to  be 
reached,  and  some  word  that  can  reach  it.  When  he  listens 
to .  these  vain  words,  he  comforts  himself  by  their  relation  to 
his  remembrance  of  better  hours ;  and  so  they  clatter  and  echo 
unchallenged.  I  am  not  ignorant,  that  when  we  preach  un- 
worthily, it  is  not  always  quite  in  vain.  There  is  a  good  ear  in 
some  men,  that  draws  supplies  to  virtue  out  of  very  indifferent 
nutriment  There  is  poetic  truth  concealed  in  all  the  common- 
places of  prayer  and  of  sermons  ;  and  though  foolishly  spoken, 
they  may  be  wisely  heard,  for  each  is  some  select  expression, 
that  broke  out  in  a  moment  of  piety  from  some  stricken  or 
jubilant  soul,  and  its  excellency  made  it  remembered." 

The  dearest,  deepest,  sweetest  books,  however,  must  be  all 
nonsense  to  some  people :  the  interest  is  in  the  point  of  con- 
tact A  farmer  went  to  hear  John  Wesley  preach.  The  farmer 
was  not  a  converted  man,  he  cared  little  about  religion  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  he  was  not  what  we  call  a  bad  man.  His  attention 
was  soon  excited  and  riveted.     John  said  he  should  take  up 
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three  topics  of  thought, — he  was  speaking  greatly  about  money. 
His  first  head  was,  "Get  all  you  can."  The  farmer  nudged  a 
neighbour,  and  said,  "  This  is  strange  preaching  !  I  never 
heard  the  like  of  this  before  1  This  is  very  good.  Yon  man 
has  got  things  in  him;  it  is  admirable  preaching."  John  dis- 
coursed of  "  Industry,"  "  Activity,"  "Living  to  Purpose,"  and 
reached  his  second  division,  which  was,  "Save  all  you  am" 
The  farmer  became  more  excited.  "Was  there  ever  any- 
thing like  this  ?"  he  said,  Wesley  denounced  thrifUessness  and 
waste,  and  he  satirized  the  wicked  wilfiilncss  which  lavishes  in 
luxury ;  and  the  farmer  rubbed  his  hand;^  and  he  thought, 
"All  this  have  I  been  from  my  youth  up/'  and  what  with 
getting,  and  what  with  hoarding,  it  seemed  to  him  that  "  salva- 
tion had  come  to  his  house:"  But  Wesley  advanced  to  his 
third  head,  which  was,  "Give  all  you  ean."  "Ay  dear,  ay 
dear,"  said  the  farmer;  "he  has  gone  and  spoilt  it  all."  There 
was  now  no  further  point  of  contact,  noftlerest  in  the  farmer's 
mind.  We  are  interested  in  what  we  are,  in  what  we  feel,  in 
what  we  know ;  when,  therefore,  a  man,  through  a  long  period 
of  speech,  incessantly  holds  up  a  thought  or  a  succession  of 
thoughts,  turning  them  round  to  the  light,  attempting  to  make 
his  auditor  aware  of  them,  it  implies  a  nature  itself  highly  inter- 
esting, and  awake  and  active,  to  be  gready  and  livingly  inter- 
ested. But  Mr.  Lynch  was  beautifully  human;  he  was  very 
quietly  and  simply  colloquial.  In  the  volume  just  published, 
to  which  we  have  referred,  "Sermons  for  my  Curates,"  are  a 
number  of  devotional  exercises.  They  were  prepared  to  be 
read  in  the  manner  already  described,  and  they  are  eminently 
beautiful ;  they  are  the  expressions  of  a  heart  and  devotion 
not  less  full  than  was  the  mind.  We  do  not  remember  when 
we  have  seen  prayers  so  beautiful ;  certainly,  most  of  those 
which  have  been  written  and  published  lately,  as  forms  of 
I'r.iv  IS  for  families,  are  dreadful  in  their  hard  and  icy  coldness, 
in  tlii^ir  uiint  of  affection  and  fervour;  for  if  men  in  prayer  may 
err  on  tlie  side  of  familiarity,  they  may,  just  as  certainly,  err  in 
''^e  indulgence  of  hard,  formal,  creedlike  words,  which  look 
^evotion  set  off  in  brocade,  and  remind  one  of  the  fine 
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ladies  who  statelily  pace  their  way  to  city  churches  or  cathe- 
drals, witli  a  footman  behind  in  gold  lace,  with  gold-headed  cane, 
bearing  the  splendidly  bound  and  gilded  prayer-book.  Such 
prayers  we  have  read,  from  which  every  Divine  glow  and  every 
tender  expression  has  been  carefully  banished ;  and  they  im- 
press one  Uke  a  verger  in  his  black  gown,  with  his  silver  biUon, 
These  of  Mr.  Lynch's  are  most  beautifully  simple  and  tenderly 
natural :  we  should  veiy  much  like  to  quote,  if  not  some  of 
the  prayers  entire,  then  some  of  the  expressions  from  them. 
And,  by  the  bye,  in  the  pulpit  is  it  not  very  remarkable  that  so 
little  seems  to  be  thought  of  this  service  of  prayer — so  much  of 
the  sermon,  so  little  of  the  prayer  ?  Why  should  not  ministers 
prepare  and  cultivate  their  prayers  in  public,  as  intensely  as 
their  sermons  ? — surely  a  very  sacred  task,  a  very  natiu'al  obli- 
gation, but  one,  we  presume,  all  but  entirely  slighted.  Do 
ministers  need  models  for  praying  in  public?  Perhaps  they 
do.  Assuredly  none  are  better  than  these.  But  our  selections 
will  certainly  harm  the  impression  which  the  whole  would  con- 
vey; yet  let  us  take  a  few.  This,  after  the  sermon  on  the 
faith  of  the  Syrophoenidan  woman. 

''  Lord,  increase  our  faith,  that  faith  which  supports  us  in 
the  day  of  trial  and  prepares  us  for  the  day  of  revelation. 
Many  are  the  outcasts  of  the  world,  whom  Thou  wilt  in  no  wise 
cast  out  Many  are  they  who  do  but  timidly  venture  to  Thee 
for  a  crumb,  to  whom  Thou  breakest  the  plentiful  bread  of  life. 
Many  are  the  last  who  shall  be  first  We  are  not  the  last  in 
pnvilege ;  oh  that  we  may  not  be  the  last  in  service !" 

Again — "  Captain  of  salvation,  call  each  of  us  to  follow  Thee. 
Show  us  Thy  wounds ;  show  us  Thy  crown  \  show  us  the  bright 
sword  of  the  Spirit ;  show  us  the  strong  shield  of  faith.  Thou 
too,  when  Thou  wast  one  of  us,  didst  say  of  our  God  '  I  will 
put  my  trust  in  Him.'  Give  us  trust  like  Thine,  that  we  may 
patiently  walk  in  Thy  way,  with  good  courage  fight  in  the  Thy 
warfare ;  doing  all  Uiings  because  Thou  hast  strengthened  us. 
Careful  Shepherd,  victorious  Captain,  we  plead  to  Thee  for 
pity  in  our  wanderings  and  pasturage  in  our  rest,  for  reviving 
water  when,  wounded,  we  are  thirsty,  and  words  of  hope  to 
uige  us  on  when,  timorous,  we  fall  behind." 

Again — ''  Every  day  some  mafl  pauses  in  his  way,  and  some 
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other  quickens  his  step.  Every  day  some  man  cries,  *  Lo,  I  have 
gotten  me  good/  and  finds  that  it  is  vanity ;  and  some  other, 
*  I  am  the  man  that  hath  seen  affliction,'  and,  lo,  through  the 
cloud  of  his  affliction  Thou  showest  him  the  face  of  his  Saviour 
and  comfortest  him.  Lord,  we  pray  for  busy,  boasting,  fainting 
man  ;  man  disaj)pointed  and  deceived — man  deceived  indeed, 
but  not  yet  wisely  ashamed  ;  for  man  chastised  in  mercy ;  for 
man  listless  as  if  life  had  no  prize,  and  man  eager  but  for  vain 
pri/cs,  and  tormented  by  his  eagerness.  And  such  men,  per- 
chvince,  are  some  of  us,  Thou  knowest  Hear  our  prayer  for 
man.  (live  us  our  share  of  the  great  common  blessings  of  Thy 
comforting,  chastising,  instructing  Providence.'* 

We  will  select  one  of  these  beautiful  prayers,  one  of  the 
shorter  of  them,  at  length  :  it  is  a  prayer  after  a  sermon. — 

"  O  Thou,  who  hast  shed  purity  into  the  air  of  life,  and 
purged  away  its  corruptions,  so  that  when  the  free  wind  of  Thy 
Spirit  has  blown,  we  may  breathe  and  not  die  ;  to  Thy  great 
counteraction  we  look  in  all  things.  The  enemy  plots,  but 
Thou  dost  foil  him ;  he  casts  our  crown  upon  the  earth,  but 
Thou  dost  cleanse  it  and  rei)Iace  it  on  our  heads.  He  suggests 
hard  thoughts  of  Thee  ;  but  Thou  givest  tender  proofs  of  Thy 
love.  Tliou  only,  the  Builder  of  the  world,  canst  be  the  Repairer 
of  the  breach  made  in  it ;  Thou  only,  the  Framer  of  the  law, 
canst  set  it  forth  in  its  completeness  when  men  have  marred 
and  broken  its  form.  Thou,  who  didst  make  the  heart  that  it 
should  be  joyful,  canst  alone  retune  this  Thine  instrument  of 
music,  now  so  dissonant.  Thou  art  the  only  sufficient,  but 
Thou  art  the  all-sufficient,  Antagonist  of  sin  and  death.  Where 
shame  was,  Thou  hast  set  glory  \  where  rebellion,  obedience ; 
where  fear,  exceeding  courage.  This  hast  Thou  done  in  Thy 
Son,  and  for  us  all,  that  Thou  mightest,  through  one  Son,  have 
many  sons,  and  bring  them  to  glory.  He  has  atoned,  balancing 
against  an  awful  yet  a  passing  shame  an  eternal  excellency. 
We  thank  Thee  for  the  restoring,  the  outweighing,  the  counter- 
balancing work  of  Christ,  We  thank  Thee  for  the  strong  arm 
that  threw  back,  and  overthrew  for  ever,  the  hasting  wrathful 
foe.  May  we  believe  that,  because  His  throne  is  established. 
His  kingdom  shall  come.  On,  far  on,  we  look  ;  oh  when  shall 
the  great  and  good  day  come  ?  Give  us  patience,  O  Lord  ; 
but  give  it  as  to  followers  of  those  who,  through  faith  and 
patience,  now  inherit  the  promises,  and  who  wait  joyfully  for 
their  fulfilment  unto  us.     Come,  Lord  Jesus,  with  a  present 

Tiing  !  come,  satisfy  the  heart ;  speak  peace,  whisper  hope ; 
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touch  us  with  a  healing  hand  ;  breathe  on  us  with  a  refreshing 
breath  ;  set  flowing,  keep  flowing,  the  springs  of  life  that  are  so 
low  in  us,  so  scanty.  Come,  come  quickly;  and  coming,  abide 
with  us,  O  Lord,  for  Thy  mercy's  sake.  Give  us  new  days, 
and  a  better  wisdom  for  them ;  and  may  our  mornings  waken 
us  to  Thy  work.  Lord,  the  night  is  Thine,  the  day  is  Thine. 
May  the  night  serve  us  for  the  day,  and  the  day  win  a  blessing 
for  the  night  And  if,  at  morning,  we  repent  and  do  our  first 
works ;  at  evening,  do  Thou  still  remit,  our  sins,  according  to 
Thy  great  mercy  and  faithfulness,  in  Jesus  Christ     Amen." 

We  have  been  usually  desirous,  in  these  pulpit  sketches,  to 
furnish  some  outlines  as  illustrations  of  the  preacher's  method 
in  dealing  with  his  subjects ;  in  the  instance  of  Mr.  Lynch 
this  is  ahnost  impossible,  the  outline  of  a  sermon  which  did  not 
give  copious  extracts,  would  be  little  better  than  what  the  old 
poets  used  to  call  the  "  Argument,"  prefixed  to  the  separate 
books  of  their  poem.  Each  sermon  is  rather  a  free  discursive 
talk,  crowded  with  rich,  concentrated  sayings,  often  quite 
proverbial  and  quaint,  as  often  rich  in  poetical  lily- work,  carv- 
ings, and  pictures ;  now  like  an  acanthus  on  a  pillar,  now  like  a 
stained  glass  in  a  recess.  He  was  especially  happy  in  realizing 
into  vivid  pictures  the  incidents  of  our  Lord's  life.  We  think 
there  is  a  fine  instance  of  this  in  his  sermon  entitled  "  The 
Sadducees  Answered,"  with  the  beautiful  fancy  of  the  young 
Sadducee  who  had  lost  his  young  wife,  and  came  crying  to 
our  Lord,  "  Master,  Master,  hear  me  !  Is  she  gone  for  ever  ?  is 
there  no  reunion  ?  Hast  thou  no  balm  for  tliis  trouble,  O  thou 
Prophet  of  Nazareth  ?"  It  was  a  fancy,  but  it  was  very  appro- 
priate, and  it  was  as  admirably  wrought  out  So,  also,  in  his 
"Sermons  for  my  Curates,"  the  sermon,  "Christ's  visit  to  Jericho," 
and  the  episode  of  2^ccheus — a  most  human,  even  humorous 
and  impressive  little  picture.  And  one  of  the  most  striking  of 
all,  "  The  Great  Refusal,"  the  sermon  on  the  young  Ruler, 
"  Jesus,  beholding  him,  loved  him,"  But  we  dare  not  attempt 
to  give  outlines,  and  shall  be  glad  if  those  who  are  interested 
turn  to  the  volumes  themselves  to  mark  the  fresh  and  living 
manner  in  which  the  preacher  deals  with  such  subjects  as  these. 
We  must  content  ourselves  with  furnishing  illustrations  of  the 
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mind  of  the  preacher  from  some  of  those  ''words  of  the  wise 
which  are  as  goads/'  if  not  from  one  who  was  a  *^  master  of 
assemblies,"  certainly  from  one  who  was  a  master  of  hearts. 

The  Bible, — Happy  the  schoolboy  on  whose  imagination  die 
simple,  pleasant,  but  holy  stones  of  the  Bible  take  early  hold. 
The  Bible  is  not  prim,  and  it  is  powerful,  and  the  naturalness 
and  reality  of  its  incidents  gready  contribute  to  its  pow^. 

Notions  about  Religion  may  grow  up  in  peoples'  heads  as 
hair  grows  on  them,  without  any  feeling ;  there  is  some  com- 
fort when  the  too  heavy  crop  is  cut,  and  you  get  rid  of  the 
weight,  and  the  cutting  does  not  hurt  you. 

77u  Kind  Life  and  the  Deep  Life, — ^A  moral  life,  easily  and 
habitually,  though  not  at  the  cost  of  any  great  suffering, — kind^ 
is  a  lovable  one ;  but,  like  much  that  is  ornamental  and  attrac- 
tive, it  beareth  not  the  root,  but  the  root  it  Much  may  be 
done  to  the  tree  by  training,  much  to  the  man  by  teaching; 
but  you  cannot  Uarn  to  do  what  you  have  not  the  heart  to  do. 
You  cannot  learn  to  manage,  on  any  stream,  a  vessel  that 
draws  more  water  than  the  depth  of  the  stream  supplies. 

A  Lost  Soldi, — Many  men  have  lost  their  lives  by  accident, 
no  man  ever  lost  his  soul  by  accident 

Stories  of  the  Bible, — ^Whoever  examines  and  enjoys  a  Scrip- 
ture story,  feels  that  he  is  brought  nearer  to  God.  The  evan- 
gelical narratives  domesticate  the  Gospel  in  our  souls,  the  dig- 
nified truth  becomes  affable,  yet  remains  dignified. 

All  seek  their  oivn, — ^There  are  in  Nature  many  societies, — 
the  rooks  dwell  together,  with  a  life  that  is  not  always  quarrel- 
some because  it  is  so  noisy.  Ants  and  bees  live  in  societies, 
though  the  ant  works  in  one  and  the  bee  in  another,  and  they 
understand  not  each  others'  doings.  But  ask  the  sparrow-hawk 
to  spare  the  sparrow,  the  owl  to  spare  the  mouse,  the  black- 
bird to  spare  the  worm, — will  they  understand  you  ?  Ask  the 
fox  to  pity  the  farmer's  wife,  and  not  steal  her  hens  ;  will  you 
persuade  the  cunning  thief  that  it  is  right  and  good  to  leave  off 
thieving?  He  may  perhaps  tell  you,  that  they  who  hunt  the 
fox  should  let  the  fox  hunt  the  poultry.  But,  even  if  we  spared 
him,  he  would  not  spare  them. 

Embarrass  not  the  Life  of  the  Simple, — ^A  man  may  love  God, 
and  yet  not  be  a  metaphysician. 

Faith  will  not  make  the  sun  rise  sooner,  but  it  will  make 
the  night  seem  shorter. 

Be  a  Book. — A  friend  of  mine  told  me  a  story  of  a  venerable 
lady  to  whom  he  said,  ''  I  think  I  shall  write  a  book  ;"  said  the 
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lady,  "Be  a  book!"  and  many  persons  may  receive  profit 
from  meditating  upon  that  brief  sharp  counsel,  "Be  a  book." 

"  When  the  soul  is  dim,  the  man  is  dark." 

The  Growth  of  Misanthropy, — We  must  beware  of  misan- 
thropy and  of  philanthropy  so  called.  A  thorn  is  a  changed 
bud ;  sad  it  is  for  budding  kindness  to  become  thorny,  misan- 
thropy. 

Cfrthodoxy.^^Tlit  earliest  test  of  orthodoxy  was  the  love  of 
Christ ;  and  no  later  will  prove  a  better. 

Doubts, — ^When  the  ship  shakes,  do  not  cast  yourself  into  the 
sea.  When  storms  of  doubt  assault  spiritual  truth,  do  not 
abandon  yourself  to  the  wild  evil  of  the  world  that  "cannot 
rest"  The  ship  rolls  in  the  wind,  but  by  the  wind  she  ad- 
vances.   While  the  heart  beats,  it  will  sometimes  throb. 

People  must  Breathe  always^  even  in  their  Sleep, — They  are  not, 
and  need  not,  be  speaking  always;  but  when  a  word  is  wanted, 
there  is  the  breath  ready  to  give  it  articulate  sound.  People 
talk  even  in  their  sleep,  if  their  heart  is  very  full  and  their  rest 
disturbed.     Let  spiritual  life  be  an  ever-breathing  life. 

Spiritual  Attainment. — ^The  Israelites,  measuring  themselves 
by  their  adversaries,  said,  "We  seem  as  grasshoppers  in  our 
own  sight,"  and  so  we  did  in  theirs ;  they  could  not  come  up 
to  the  standard  of  these  tall  men.  But,  had  God  said  that  the 
tallest  men  should  have  the  best  in  the  battle?  And  if  they  were 
grasshoppers  in  their  own  eyes,  was  God  become  of  no  ac- 
count in  their  eyes?  The  very  best  standard  by  which  we 
can  judge  ourselves,  is  that  by  which  we  are  certain  to  be  found 
wanting,  but  by  which  we  are  invited  and  enabled  to  advance 
onward  to  what  is  noblest  and  best 

Bigness  and  Greatness, — Giants  are  an  unblessed  race,  often 
only  big  enough  to  do  mischief,  and  with  a  heart  that  likes  the 
work.  Bigness,  whether  of  mere  stature,  purse,  repute,  or 
pretension,  finds  no  favour  with  God ;  greatness  much. 

Lesser  atid  Greater  Lights, — All  comfortable  lights  are  kinsmen 
of  the  sun ;  and  the  sun  is  too  noble  to  despise  his  poor  rela- 
tions. A  dim  Christian  thought  may  be  to  us  the  taper  which 
comforts  us  whilst  we  are  waiting  for  the  appearance  of  the 
day-star — the  rising  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness. 

Since  Mr.  Lynch's  death,  many  people  and  critics  seem  to 
have  discovered  attributes  of  greatness  in  him,  which  were 
either  not  suspected  or  acknowledged  in  his  life.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  our  predicament ;  ten  years  ago  we  wrote  some  slight 
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review,  as  warm  in  its  admiration  as  anything  we  could 
write  now.  His  was,  in  truth,  a  mind  of  astonishing 
fulness  and  beauty;  it  seems  as  if  he  only  needed  physical 
strength,  to  give  more  effect  to  what  he  was  and  what  he  did. 
He  was  a  seer  essentially ;  he  threw  out  jets  of  truth  which 
were  germinal,  which  became  central  flames  and  lights;  but  he 
himself,  in  his  work,  might  be  well  described  in  his  own 
language,  as  "  one  of  the  perpetual  curates  of  the  district  of 
I^bour-cum-Sorrow."  "His  district  was  watered  by  the  brook 
of  Promise;"  and  as  to  his  parsonage,  he  has  described  it  when 
he  says,  "  If  you  cross  Old-path  Moimtains,  towards  New- 
light  Gap,  just  where  the  turnstile  leads  you  out  into  Upway 
Lane,  you  may  see  a  cottage  facing  south ;  a  pleasant  par- 
sonage enough,"  he  says,  "  if  the  gardens  were  not  infested  at 
certain  seasons  with  the  Vespa  Theologica,  commonly  called 
the  Philistine  Hornet,  a  hornet  of  extraordinary  bigness  and 
pemiciousness.  The  Vespa  Theologica  is  sometimes  called 
Diabolica,  Like  others  of  the  hornet  tribe,  it  has  three  pecu- 
liarities :  it  devours  bees  if  it  can  get  at  them,  and  very  much 
likes  to  do  so ;  its  favourite  home  is  a  hollow  tree  or  creed,  a 
sepulchre  mouldy  and  dark,  with  no  Resurgam  written  over  it ; 
and  it  makes  its  house  of  coarse  paper — coarse  newspaper 
preferred."  The  dear  man  suffered  very  much  from  this 
insect ;  and*  the  riot  created  in  the  Church  by  the  publication 
of  the  "  Rivulet "  is  very  wonderful  to  remember.  That  little 
volume,  however,  contains  two  or  three  hymns  which  we 
suppose  will  for  ages  be  favourite  voices  of  the  Church.  He 
was  a  Congregational  minister,  but  he  said  terribly  severe 
things  about  Congregationalism  ;  and  in  his  life  he  had  to  learn 
that  painful  but  not  unhealthful  lesson,  that  the  holiest  soul 
has  to  lean  rather  upon  Christ  than  upon  Christians,  as 
Theophilus  Trinal  says  in  his  conversation  with  his  mother 
Grace — 

"  Thcoph. — Don't  let  those  bad  people  come  near  me — those 
Christians. 

"G^r^rt'.— Why,  you  are  a  Christian  yourself,  Theophilus  1 
'' IVicofh.—l'^    What!     I?    Take  them  away.     They  look 
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like  black  goats  butting  at  me.     Let  somebody  stand  near  me 
that  loves  me. 
^^  Grace, — I  am  with  you,  dearest, — I  am  here." 

So  in  one  of  his  sermons  he  speaks  of  many  of  the  creeds 
of  the  Church,  "as  guarding  the  truth  with  the  swords  of 
Simeon  and  Levi,  Jacob's  cruel  sons."  In  truth  he  suffered 
much  from  this. 

Three  months  since,  we  spent  a  pleasant  day  with  this 
beautiful  and  penetrating  teacher.  Afler  a  long  hard  day's 
work  in  crossing  one  of  the  passes  of  the  Alps,  we  rested  in  a 
quiet  little  Italian  town,  locked  in  among  the  great  mountains. 
We  were  awoke  the  next  morning  by  clash  of  bells,  peals  of 
guns,  blare  of  trumpets,  and  the  roll  of  drums.  We  wondered 
what  could  be  amiss,  or  what  the  matter.  We  looked  out 
and  saw  a  long  Catholic  procession  winding  up  to  the  church, 
with  tawdry  dresses,  tawdry  banners,  flaring  candles,  and  all 
the  ridiculous  haberdashery  of  Rome.  It  was  the  Sabbath 
after  Corpus  Christi.  There  was  no  English  church  in  the 
place,  no  hint  of  any  spot  where,  in  English,  Italian,  or  any 
other  language,  we  could  find  anything  that  seemed  like  the 
quiet  fellowship  of  the  saints ;  so  we  took  the  Service  of  the 
English  Church,  and  a  volume  of  Mr.  Lynch's  helpful,  simple, 
life-speaking  words,  and  spent  the  day  in  a  delicious  garden  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountains.  In  the  perfect  peace  and  eternal 
quiet  which  fell  from  the  tall  hills,  beneath  the  shadow  of  the 
mantling  vines,  amidst  the  songs  of  birds,  his  words  fell  in 
with  all  the  natural  ministrations  of  the  scene.  We  were 
reminded  not  only  that  the  dead  can  speak,  but  that  some- 
times a  voice  increases  in  volume,  richness,  and  sweetness  by 
death.  Tender  hearts  which  have  been  interlocked  with  the 
outward  life  of  a  departed  seer,  feel  that  he  is  gone;  but  there 
are  some  to  whom  he  seems  to  be  nearer  and  better  known; 
and  we  should  think  that  Mr.  Lynch  is  of  those  who  will  com- 
mand now  a  larger  audience  than  he  ever  had  the  opportunity 
of  meeting  from  his  pulpit  in  the  worldly  sanctuary. 
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As  we  were  walking  through  the  wood  on  the  occasion  of  the 
last  meeting  I  recorded,  the  summer  evening  was  falling  round 
us  very  sweetly ;  from  a  distant  hill  we  heard  the  shout  of  the 
cuckoo ;  every  now  and  then  some  bird  struck  out  a  note  of 
song,  '*  singing  darkling,"  as  Milton  says,  among  the  boughs ; 
the  heat  was  over,  or  we  felt  it  not,  and  yet  scarce  a  breath 
stirred  the  leaves.  It  was  a  time  of  ineffable  sweetness ;  when 
some  one  said, — I  forget  which  of  us, — "  However  it  may  be 
with  those  theologians  we  have  been  talking  about,  or  even  our 
revered  Aposdes,  there  is  no  lack  of  the  tenderest  descrip- 
tions of  natural  scenery  in  the  Bible.  Now,  was  there  ever 
anything  more  sweet  and  true,  more  touching  to  our  present 
feelings,  than  that  often-quoted  text  in  Solomon's  Song: 
'  Rise  up,  and  come  away.  For,  lo,  the  winter  is  past,  the  rain 
is  over  and  gone ;  the  flowers  appear  on  the  earth ;  the  time  of 
the  singing  of  birds  is  come,  and  the  voice  of  the  turtle'  (I  have 
often  thought  of  substituting,  cuckoo)  '  is  heard  in  our  land.' " 
Another  of  our  company  struck  in  :  "  Yes,  and  we  are  almost 
ourselves  realizing  another  pretty  passage,  — '  Come,  my 
beloved,  let  us  go  forth  into  the  field;  let  us  lodge  in  the 
villages.  Let  us  get  up  early  to  the  vineyards ;  let  us  see  if  the 
vine  flourish,  whether  the  tender  grape  appear,  and  the  pome- 
granates bud  forth.' "  Well,  thereupon  some  one  else  made  a 
remark  about  "the  Song"  being  perfectly  lovely  in  the  way  of 
Eastern  poetry,  but  somewhat  doubtful  in  the  way  of  piety,  and 
especially  doubtful  as  a  piece  of  Divine  revelation.  You  may 
be  sure  two  or  three  of  us  took  fire  at  this;  and  after  talking  on 
in  the  broken  and  desultory  manner  in  which  I  think  people 
only  can  talk  when  they  are  walking,  it  was  determined  we 
should  accept  the  proposal  to  make  the  subject  of  "The  Song 
of  Songs,  which  is  Solomon's,"  the  topic  for  our  next  Breakfast 
So  we  had  hardly  gathered  at  this,  our  last  meeting,  before  some 
occasion  came  in  the  way  for  Brisbane  to  remark,  that  those  who 
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did  not  receive  Solomon's  Song  as  divinely  inspired  were,  at  any 
rate,  in  very  good  company;  that  few  minds  were  more  jealously 
reverent,  and  not  many  scholars  were  more  critically  accom- 
plished, than  the  late  Dr.  Pye  Smith,  and  he  had,  in  a  most 
memorable  manner,  signified  his  doubts  and  more  than  doubts, 
even  his  decision  against  it 

Macneai, — ^You  ought  to  recollect,  Mr.  Brisbane,  that  in  that 
controversy  the  Doctor  fairly  left  his  opponent,  Dr.  James  Ben- 
nett, in  possession  of  the  field;  and  not  being  very  much  of  a 
great  scholar  myself  I  venture  to  express  the  opinion,  that,  great 
and  varied  as  were  Dr.  Pye  Smith's  attainments  in  all  German 
scholarship,  and  good  Grecian  as  I  suppose  he  was,  in  that 
very  matter  of  Hebrew  perhaps  James  Bennett  was  even  the 
greater  scholar  of  the  two.  I  had  a  great  regard  for  the  Doctor 
— Dr.  Bennett — ^mainly  by  token  that  I  was  honoured  to  know 
him  a  little,  just  a  wee  bit ;  but  I  never  called  upon  him  but 
he  always  showed  me  with  pride  his  copy  of  the  "  Mishna," 
also  his  copy  of  Walton's  "Polyglott,"  I  think,  with  Oliver 
Cromwell's  autograph,  and  ever  so  many  more  autographs  of 
worthies  who  had  possessed  that  particular  copy.  I  wonder 
who  has  got  it     Eh,  it  was  a  bonny  treasure  1 

Cureton, — Not  particularly  with  reference  to  what  either 
Brisbane  or  Macneai  has  said,  is  it  not  just  perfectly  astonish- 
ing to  think  of  the  worlds  of  volumes  and  the  floods  of  criticism 
which  have  been  poured  out  upon  this  little  piece,  these  eight 
little  chapters?  I  suppose  we  none  of  us  have  very  large 
libraries ;  but  I'll  be  bound  to  say  we  each  of  us  have  some 
several  volumes,  which  altogether  would  line  a  shelf  or  two. 
But  the  multitude  beside  I  Just  look  over  the  catalogue  of 
pieces, — and  there  are  still  many  omissions, — mentioned  by 
Ginsburg. 

Macneai. — Ginsbuig !    Humph  1 

Cureton. — Oh,  I  am  not  saying  anything  about  his  book ;  I 
am  neither  going  in  for  his  theory  nor  going  against  it  just  now 
— a  tolerable  amount  of  scholarship,  though,  I  should  say,  in  it 
I  only  say  what  a  marvellous  multitude  and  variety  of  minds 
have  been  attracted  to  attempt,  by  criticism  or  exposition,  to 
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account  for  the  book.  Of  course  every  book  in  the  Bible  has 
had  a  library  written  upon  it;  but  for  the  variety^  curiosity,  and 
interest,  I  declare  I  think  I  know  nothing  like  it,  excepting  the 
case  of  Dante,  and  his  exponents  are  a  sect,  and  are  called 
Danteophilists,  I  believe;  but  for  him  many  reasons  might  be 
assigned,  historical,  biographical,  and  other. 

Brisbane, — Now,  sensitive  brethren,  I  am  going  to  sho(± 
you.  Cureton  mentions  Dante.  I  am  tolerably  well  disposed 
to  put  ''the  Song"  by  the  side  of  Dante,  of  course  making 
admissions  for  all  the  differences  between  the  Eastern  and 
Italian  mind.  There  are  sketches  of  imagination  and  fancy  in 
Dante,  in  the  vision  and  the  discourse  of  Beatrice,  i<x  instance, 
which  put  me  very  much  in  mind  of  ''the  Song.''  But  what  does 
it  teach  ?  What  does  it  reveal  ?  Is  it  more  than  a  veiy  beau- 
tiful, highly  coloured  Eastern  love  poem  ? 

Macfual. — Man,  it  is  the  Word  of  God !  You've  got  it  bound 
up  there  in  the  Word  of  God.  It  has  been  there,  just  where  it 
is  now,  for  immemorial  ages.  It  was  just  always  there,  ever 
since  it  has  been  written.  There  it  was  put,  right  in  the  middle 
of  the  book,  just  like  a  delicate  beautiful  arum,  like  a  lily  of 
song  kept  in  the  most  secret  and  sacred  conservatory  of  sacred 
things.  I  do  just  wonder  at  you,  Brisbane,  man,  talking  out 
your  irreverent  words  about  Dante  and  things. 

Brisbane, — Well,  that  is  just  what  I  should  have  expected 
you  to  say,  Macneal;  but  that  does  not  very  particularly 
answer  my  objection.  What  does  it  teach  ?  What  doctrines 
has  it?  What  does  it  say  about  God?  What  revelations  has 
it  ?  \Vhat  prophecies  has  it  ?  I  know  preachers  and  expositois 
say  they  find  die  Gospel  in  it ;  but  I  have  for  a  long  time  had 
some  idea  that  that  may  be  because  they  bring  the  Gospel  to 
it,  and  make  the  words  of  "the  Song"  the  utterers  or  inter- 
preters of  their  own  knowledge. 

Curdon, — Is  it  not  something,  to  say  that  you  could  not  do 
that,  or  they  could  not  do  that^  with  any  other  Eastern  poem? 
I  know  that  it  is  of  the  very  quality  of  great  poems,  that  their 
words  are  rooms  in  which  many  minds  feel  themselves  firee  to 
walk  about  or  to  sit  down  and  find  refireshment;  but  there 
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must  be  a  kindred  nature  between  the  attainment  of  the  mind 
and  the  purpose  of  the  poem.  Niebuhr  was  a  tolerably  hard 
thinker ;  but  I  have  seen  a  word  of  his  quoted  by  Thrupp  in 
vindication  of  the  intense  emotionalism  of  "  the  Song,"  in  which 
he  says,  "  For  my  part,  I  should  deem  something  wanting  to 
the  Bible  if  no  expression  were  there  found  for  the  deepest  and 
strongest  of  human  feelings."  Thus  it  is  precisely  with  this 
little  piece ;  and  it  ought  to  be,  before  you  attack  its  authen- 
ticity,  or  question  its  Divine  reality,  a  veiy  strong  commendation 
of  it  to  your  faith,  that  it  says  things  which  certain  highest  and 
holiest  Christian  hearts  in  all  ages  have  wanted  to  say  and  feel, 
and  which  are  yet  expressed  nowhere  so  sacredly,  so  sweetly, 
so  secretly,  and  yet  so  copiously  in  any  other  part  of  the  sacred 
volume.  At  the  same  time,  I  venture  to  think,  if  you  exorcise 
the  Song,  you  will  have  also  the  more  difficult  task  of  erasing 
the  Forty-fifth  Psalm,  and  of  manipulating  innumerable  portions 
of  the  book  from  one  end  to  the  other  to  make  all  square  to  your 
temperament,  experience,  and  taste. 

Brisbane. — ^Very  good ;  but  all  that  is  what  I  do  not  very 
clearly  see. 

Shirley. — I  think  we  ought  at  any  rate  to  remember,  in  our 
discussion  of  the  place  which  this  Song  ought  to  occupy  in 
our  regards,  that  there  could  be  no  chance  possible  as  to  its 
appearance  in  the  Canon  of  Scripture.  Suppose  we  admit, 
which  I  do  not,  the  possibility  of  such  a  principle  with  refer- 
ence to  texts  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  it  was  not  possible  with 
reference  to  a  book.  Consider  the  caution,  the  jealous  watch- 
fulness which  presided  over  the  sacred  Canon;  consider  the 
time  when  the  books  were  collected,  and  how  the  additions 
to  the  Canon  ceased,  and  I  think  we  must  all  admit  that  it 
was  scarcely  possible  for  any  surreptitious  book  to  make  its 
appearance  there ;  and  the  fact  that  we  know  not  what  to 
make  of  it  may  by  no  means  disprove  its  Divine  authorship, 
especially  when  there  is  a  light  beneath  which  some  seem  to 
be  able  to  read  it  very  well. 

Macpkail. — I  plainly  confess  that  my  dealings  with  the  book 
are  very  slight     I  have  never  preached  from  it,  or  attempted 
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to  do  so ;  but  it  is  in  the  Bible,  and  I  have  no  sufficient  Imow- 
ledge  to  deny  its  daims ;  but  I  must  say  there  are  images  and 
expressions  in  it  which  I  could  almost  call  shocldng.  Some 
people  talk  about  its  delicacy;  with  all  reverence,  I  b^  to  say 
I  cannot  see  that  The  &ct  is,  our  Scriptures  might  have  been 
translated  in  many  places  with  a  little*more  delicacy* 

Shirley. — ^Ah,  but  let  us  understand;  let  us  discriminate 
between  delicacy  of  words, — ^which  is  often  purely  conventional, 
an  affair  of  the  age,  and  sometimes  the  result  of  prudeiy,-^and 
delicacy  of  ideas.  The  Rabbins,  I  believe,  forbade  children 
or  any  under  thirty  years  of  age  to  read  either  the  Song  of 
Solomon  or  the  first  portion  of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  perhaps 
also  some  other  portions  of  the  sacred  writings.  A  coarse  mind 
makes  rare  havoc  among  delicate  and  beautiful  things.  I  have  a 
farmer  in  my  parish,  at  whose  house  I  was  at  tea  not  long  since. 
Somebody  else  was  there  who  was  taking  an  interest  in  some 
rare  pieces  of  old  china;  he  held  a  cup  up  to  the  light, 
admired  the  softness  and  delicacy  of  the  ware,  and  altogether 
found  a  good  many  attributes  in  the  china  which  were  quite  new 
and  strange  to  me,  and  did  not  much  instruct  me  either.  My 
friend  the  old  farmer  sat  it  out  pretty  well  for  some  time;  at  last 
he  broke  in,  "  What  a  heap  o'  nonsense  'ee  be  talking  surely 
all  about  a  parcel  o'  bits  o'  cups  and  saucers,  calling  'em  purty, 
and  delicate,  and  sic-like.  Now,  if  you'll  come  out  into  that 
yard,  I'll  show  you  a  cow,  as  purty  a  thing  as  ever  you  set  eyes 
on;  and  look  there  at  they  little  pigs.  Now  there's  sense  in  that; 
but  a  parcel  o'  bits  o'  chany,  there  aint  no  sense  in  it  at  alL" 
Well,  I'm  not  much  of  a  connoisseur  in  old  china-ware  myself 
but  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  the  fine  arts  would  all  of 
them  have  fared  very  badly  with  Farmer  Pluggin,  who  would 
have  preferred  his  beautiful  cow  or  delicate  pig  to  all  the  works  of 
poets  or  painters.  Now  is  not  this  the  case,  not  only  with  some 
of  the  critics  of  Solomon's  Song,  but  with  some  of  those  who  find 
coarseness  in  the  Bible  ?  And  then  let  us  come  to  that  Song 
in  the  reverent  spirit  and  the  mjrstical  mood  in  which  holy  men 
have  approached  it ;  and  is  it  not  simply  true,  that  those  objects 
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which  seem  only  indelicate  as  images  are  translated  into  the 
qualities  they  represent,  and,  so  far  from  becoming  coarse, 
become  luminous  in  their  suggestiveness  ? 

Brisbane, — ^We  can  none  of  us  escape  from  the  spell  of 
antiquity  and  the  charm  of  Eastern  imagery  round  the  book. 
We  find  it  there,  and  we  find  it  coiresponds,  by  a  certain  forced 
interpretation,  to  certain  religious  ideas— perhaps,  even  to 
certain  religious  emotions.  For  my  part,  my  religious  expe- 
rience, such  as  it  is,  is  not  sustained  by  it,  and  gets  on  very 
well  without  it 

Cureton. — But,  my  dear  Brisbane,  that  surely  sajrs  very  little. 
I  am  not  speaking  to  depreciate  your  experience ;  but  surely 
that  is  an  objection  which  would  lie  against  the  reception,  at 
any  rate,  of  a  great  many  chapters,  if  not  of  some  books,  of 
the  Bible ;  and  we  have  said  that  there  are  states  of  feeling,  to 
which,  if, — as  in  the  case  of  "  the  Song," — the  Scriptures  did 
not  minister,  they  would  be  somewhat  wanting. 

Brisbane, — Ay,  and  pretty  prurient  tastes  they  are ;  the  fan- 
cies of  love-sick  nuns,  or  the  too  luscious  imaginations  of 
cloistered  monks. 

Cureton, — Brisbane,  you  are  a  chartered  theologic  libertine. 
Of  course  you  say  what  you  like,  but  that  language  is  neither 
wise  nor  pious;  it  is  not  human  nor  decent.  Multitudes  have 
preached  upon  and  expounded  ''the  Song"  with  no  such  wild 
revelries  of  fancy  as  you  mention.  Indeed,  in  many  instances 
''  the  Song  "  seems  to  shed  the  calmest  satisfaction  over  some  of 
the  dryest  and  most  unsensual — even  unsentimental — minds. 
Do  you  know  Gill's  exposition  ? 

Brisbane, — Not  I ;  Hall's  "  continent  of  mud  "  maa 

Cureton, — My  dear  fellow,  you  may  depend  upon  it  you 
might  spend  your  time  to  much  worse  purpose  than  looking  at 
some  of  the  criticisms  and  expositions  of  that  great  Hebrew 
scholar;  but  as  to  his  exposition  of  ''the  Song,"  there  is 
nothing  of  that  tendency  to  love-sick  fancies  you  have  charged 
upon  writers ;  you  surely  would  not  prefer  the  charge  against 
St.  Bernard.     I  suppose  you  would  perhaps  £mcy  something  of 
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this  in  Dr.  Neale's  little  volume;*  you  may  if  you  like;  to  me 
it  is  most  helpful  and  beautiful  And  I  must  say  it  is  singular 
to  notice  how  those  who  do  not  see  Christ  in  the  book,  as 
the  leader  of  faithful  souls,  their  lover,  their  light,  and  their 
hope,  contrive  to  fill  out  the  book  fix>m  their  own  fancies. 
Now  Ginsburg's  is  really  an  instructive  book ;  he  seems  to 
be  too  good  a  Hebrew  scholar  to  doubt  its  right  to  a  place  in 
the  Canon;  and,  being  there,  of  course  it  must  be  of  importance. 
But  of  what  importance  ?  Why,  in  Ginsburg's  idea,  it  is  merely 
the  "  Pamela,  or  Virtue  Rewarded,"  of  the  Hebrew  writers. 
He  says :  ''Thus  this  Song  records  the  real  history  of  a  humble 
but  virtuous  woman,  who,  after  having  been  espoused  to  a  man 
of  like  humble  circumstances,  had  been  tempted  in  a  most 
alluring  manner  to  abandon  him,  and  to  transfer  her  affections 
to  one  of  the  wisest  and  richest  of  men ;  but  who  successfully 
resisted  all  temptations,  remained  faithful  to  her  espousals,  and 
was  ultimately  rewarded  for  her  virtue."  Now  all  this  is  the 
purest  &ncy.  Of  course,  such  a  theory  may  be  made  to  fit  into 
the  Song ;  but  let  common  sense  decide  whether  such  a  love- 
story  would  entitle  it  to  a  place  in  the  Canon  of  Scripture,  or  to 
that  title,  so  distinguished,  which  it  has  had  from  the  earliest 
ages  of  its  history,  as  "The  Song  of  Songs."  On  the  other  hand, 
take  the  acknowledged  churchly  idea,  such  as  Watts  has  ex- 
pounded in  his  most  beautiful  hymns  or  paraphrases  of  ''  the 
Song,"  and  it  fits  into  the  idea  of  the  Scriptures.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  chosen  parables  of  the  whole  Hebrew  mind ;  first, 
as  illustrated  by  Psalmist  and  Prophet,  and  then  expanded  and 
expounded  by  Apostles. 

ShirUy, — Well,  instead  of  any  more  desultory  talk,  suppose 
we  hear  the  Essay.    Whose  turn  is  it  to  read  the  paper? 

We  have  belonging  to  our  breakfast  company  two  or  three 
quiet  brothers,  whose  names  have  not  figured  much  in  the  annals 
of  debate.  One  of  the  most  conspicuously  silent  of  these  is  a 
little  man,  with  marked  features,  a  high  forehead,  and  ragged  grey 
hair,  named  Tregenna,    He  has  one  of  the  most  obscure  of  our 

*  "  Sennons  on  the  Canticles,  preached  in  a  ReUgions  House  by  a  Priest 
of  the  Church  of  England.'* 
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Nonconformist  vicarages,  only  a  little  chapel,  in  an  out-of-the- 
way  hamlet  in  our  neighbourhood.  Thankful  I  am  to  say  that 
he  does  not  depend  altogether  for  his  bread  and  cheese  on  his 
pastoral  charge.  He  is  a  very  modest  little  brother,  seldom 
speaks,  but  has  a  provoking  way  of  smiling  to  himself  at  things 
said ;  and  when  his  feelings  become  gready  excited,  pushes  his 
chair  back,  but  still  sajrs  nothing.  We  scarcely  knew  how  he 
would  deal  with  the  subject ;  but,  as  it  was  a  long  time  since 
he  had  read, — I  am  not  certain  I  ever  remember  to  have  heard 
him  read, — a  paper,  we  asked  him  to  undertake  this.  He  was 
now  quite  ready  at  the  call  of  Shirley,  began  by  apologizing 
for  the  feebleness  of  his  paper,  said  we  should  have  done  much 
better  had  we  read  together  some  pages  from  Thrupp's  ''  Intro- 
duction," *  or  if  the  adverse  views  of  Dr.  Pye  Smith  and  Dr. 
James  Bennett  had  been  condensed  from  some  old  volumes  of 
the  Congregational  Magazine,^  With  these  prefatory  apologetic 
remarks,  the  little  grey-haired  brother  began  his  Essay— 
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Where  so  much  has  been  said,  and  when  the  value  of  what- 
ever is  said  depends  much  on  refined  and  refining  criticism, 
it  is  not  easy,  when  all  that  I  can  say  must  occupy  only  a  few 
minutes,  to  tell  either  how  to  begin  a  paper,  as  I  suspect  I 
shall  also  find  it  difficult  to  close.  A  prejudice  has  risen  in 
these  later  dajrs,  even  in  the  Church,  against  ''  The  Song  of 
Songs";  is  it  well  founded?  We  find  this  little  piece  in  the 
Bible.  I  take  it  for  granted,  I  suppose  no  one  will  allege 
an3rthing  to  the  contrary,  I  suppose  I  have  the  authority  of  all 
respectable  scholarship  for  affirming,  that  the  place  it  occupies 
in  the  Bible  it  has  always  occupied ;  that  place  it  occupied  in 
the  Bible  Christ  Himself  used.  He  knew  it  was  there,  it  was 
a  part  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the  day  when  He  read  the 
Bible  in  the  synagogue,  "  and  gave  it  again  to  the  minister"; 
it  formed  a  part  of  those  "  Scriptures  "  of  which  He  said  they 

*  "  The  Song  of  Songs,  a  Revised  Translation,  with  Introduction  and 
Commentary,  by  Joseph  F.  Thnipp,  M.A."    Macmillan  &  Co. 
t  See  Congregatumcd  Magasines  for  the  years  1837,  1838. 
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**  canDot  be  broken.**  If  I  omit  this  SoDg,  I  certainly  break 
the  Scriptures  of  which  Christ  spoke.  But  the  prejudice 
against  the  Song  is  founded  on  the  subject;  it  is,  whether 
allegorical  or  not,  a  delineation  <^  the  passion  of  love  and  of 
the  marriage  relation.  I  inquire,  Is  this  then  so  unlike 
other  portions  of  sacred  Scripture  that  I  should  be  surprised 
at  it?  If  I  revise  the  Scriptures  on  account  of  the  intrusion, 
of  these  topics,  and  only  receive  those  portions  whidi  are  free 
from  such  images  and  descriptions,  where  shall  I  b^in  and 
where  shall  I  end  ?  The  same  objection  meets  me  in  the 
Book  of  the  Psalms^  in  innumerable  passages  in  many  of  the 
Prophets,  and  in  the  New  Testament  itself;  not  only  from  the 
pens  of  the  Apostles,  but  sanctified  horn  the  very  lips  of  the 
Lord  Himself;  and  then  I  b^;in  to  wonder  not  only  whether 
there  should  be  anything  incongruous  in  the  sancdfication 
of  the  passion  of  love  between  the  sexes — I  not  only  wonder 
whether  it  should  be  thought  unbecoming  in  Scripture  to 
proclaim  the  holiness  and  nobleness  of  love  and  marriage,  and 
to  lift  the  idea  of  both  altogether  and  beyond  the  coarse 
conceptions  of  the  sensualist  or  the  icy  inhumanity  of  the 
prude ;  but  I  wonder  further,  whether,  if  we  do  not  see  this, 
we  are  not  missing  some  most  high  and  mfinitdy  mystical 
and  holy  conception  of  the  intentions  of  Gk>d.  I  take  it 
assuredly  to  be  one  of  the  evidences  of  the  holy  beauty 
of  the  •  Scriptures,  and  of  their  divine  origin,  that  they 
contain  such  a  refined  and  pure  and  exquisite  love-poem 
as  the  Song,  the  portrayal  of  pure  love  and  of  marriage  in 
an  age  like  that  But  I  am  to  remember  that  it  is  in  keeping 
with  the  whole  Book  of  God,  to  read  its  passionate  descrip- 
tions beneath  the  glow  of  mystical  lights.  Take,  for  instance, 
such  a  passage  as  that  in  Malachi,  ''The  Lord  hath  been 
witness  between  thee  and  the  wife  of  thy  youth,  against  whom 
thou  hast  dealt  treacherously :  yet  is  she  thy  companion,  and 
the  wife  of  thy  covenant  And  did  not  He  make  one?  Yet 
had  He  the  residue  of  the  spirit  And  ^wherefore  one  ?  that 
He  might  seek  a  godly  seed.  Therefore  take  heed  to  your 
spirit,  and  let  none  deal  treacherously  against  the  wife  of  his 
youth."    On  scriptural  grounds,  and  from  a  scriptural  point  of 
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view,  it  is  not  at  all  wonderful  to  find  such  transactions  as  those 
the  Song  of  Solomon  recites,  lifted  into  the  region  of  religion 
and  devotion. 

There  is  an  infinite  Lover  of  souls ;  in  the  redemption  of 
those  souls  and  their  final  happiness,  that  infinite  Lover  is 
represented  in  innumerable  places  in  Scripture  as  rejoicing 
with  a  great  joy.  Among  souls,  there  are  those  who  love 
Him  intensely,  fervidly,  even  with  all  the  purified  passion  of  a 
fully  consecrated  nature.  What  words  we  have  of  innumer- 
able confessors,  saints,  sacred  writers,  Christian  poets,  greatly 
resembling,  perhaps  often  growing  out  of,  in  a  measure  inspired 
by,  this  Song,  but  showing  that,  as  it  is  a  mode  of  revelation,  it 
is  certainly  true  in  human  nature.  "As  the  hart  panteth  after 
the  water  brooks,  so  panteth  my  soul  after  thee,  O  God,"  is 
only  another  form  of  expression,  it  is  the  same  feeling ;  but 
the  expressions  of  "  the  Song "  take  up,  sanctify,  hallow,  and 
make  holy  and  divine  the  very  human  passions  of  our  nature, 
they  are  set  on  fire  by  Divine  Love,  and,  like  precious  gums, 
they  shed  forth  their  incense  of  rich  distilled  perfumes. 

But  the  prejudice  is  against  the  imputed  Author  of  "The 
Song  of  Songs,  which  is  Solomon's."  It  is  true,  the  immemorial 
tradition  of  sacred  literature  attributes  it  to  King  Solomon. 
He  was  a  splendid  prince;  in  his  person  the  brief  unity  of  the 
Jewish  monarchy  touched  its  point  of  highest  magnificence ;  he 
inherited  from  his  more  illustrious  father  a  kingdom  filled  with 
the  renown  of  great  deeds — ^an  inheritance  glorious  by  its 
strength,  by  its  means  of  national  and  commercial  wealth,  and  by 
its  rich  and  radiant  genius.  In  a  nation  where  all  was  typical, 
where  what  was  called  the  Covenant  was  illustrated  by  so  many 
signs,  where  innumerable  things  of  nature,  and  all  great  things 
of  human  nature,  seemed  to  point  with  shadowy  fingers  to  the 
coming  One,  and  to  preach  the  future  Redeemer,  it  was  very 
natural  that  the  bright  states  of  the  nation  and  the  grand  and 
shadowy  fames  of  its  judges  and  princes  should  cause  the 
people's  heart  to  beat  with  anticipation,  a  prelibation  of  future 
blessedness.  Moreover,  it  was  the  soil  of  inspiration ;  while 
we  cannot  believe  that  an3rthing  essential  to  us  has  been  lost, 
we  know  many  sacred  books  and  poems  have  been  lost,  and 
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probably  many  inspired  effusions.  The  period  of  the  reign  of 
Solomon  is  generally  regarded  as  the  golden  age  of  Hebrew 
poesy ;  the  literature,  like  the  nation,  reached  its  climax  of 
glory  and  lustre.  The  splendours  of  Solomon's  reign  spread  out 
their  legends  wide  and  far,  even  to  the  present  day,  in  the  solitary 
cities  of  far  Eastern  deserts ;  and  wandering  tribes  of  restless 
Bedouins  recite  the  ancient  fabled  glories  of  the  King  Jamshid, 
by  whom  Solomon  is  intended,  or  the  universal  Suleyman. 
Scarce  another  fame  has  round  it  such  a  true  Oriental  halo ;  he 
satisfied  all  the  ideas  of  the  Eastern  mind,  in  the  far-reaching 
sceptre  of  his  commerce,  in  the  freedom  of  trade,  in  the  im- 
posing edifices  he  reared,  in  the  rude  but  substantial  justice  of 
his  administration,  in  his  mighty  reputation  for  knowledge,  in 
those  two  great  qualities  which  endear  to  the  Oriental  heart — 
the  power  of  the  proverb-uttererand  the  parable-painter,  in  the 
possession  also  of  the  power  of  song,  poetry.  I  have  never 
been  able  to  feel  myself  a  convert  to  the  criticism  which  makes 
him  the  author  of  the  Seventy-second  Psalm.  We  have  gener- 
ally regarded  it  as  David's ;  it  seems  more  fitting  to  David's 
pen ;  it  is  a  poem  of  immeasurable  and  matchless  beauty ;  and 
if  spoken  as  a  prophecy,  it  still  assuredly  does  but  realize  the 
glories  of  Solomon's  reign.  Now  such  a  person  as  this  would 
be  likely,  typical  as  he  confessedly  was,  to  become  the  subject 
of  the  inspired  strain  of  some  Hebrew  poet  When  therefore 
I  read  ''  the  Song  of  Songs,  which  is  Solomon's,"  and  you  ask, 
Who  is  this  Solomon  ?  Certainly,  on  one  side,  I  do  not  know ; 
I  know  the  book  to  be  as  old  as  the  day  he  reigned,  but  I  con- 
fess I  do  not  think  it  very  likely  he  wrote  it,  imless  when  he 
was  a  very  young  and  a  very  pure  man,  for  we  know  that  as  he 
grew  older  he  did  not  grow  better;  and,  whatever  the  Talmudists 
may  say,  it  is  to  me  inconceivable  that  he  should  have  written 
the  Proverbs,  the  Ecclesiastes  (which,  by  the  by,  I  do  not  quite 
clearly  see  my  way  to  believe  he  wrote  at  all),  and  the  Song  in 
the  same  period  of  old  age.  Remembering  who  Solomon  was, 
I  regard  the  Solomon  of  ''  the  Song  "  as  I  regard  Mdchisedec, 
whose  name  has  passed  into  a  S3nQonym  with  our  Saviour, 
who  is  called  "  a  high  priest  after  the  order  of  Melchisedec," 
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but  of  whom  we  absolutely  know  nothing.  I  read  it  as  ''  the 
Song  of  Songs,  which  is  (or  concerning)  Solomon's/'  the  Solo- 
mon that  is,  the  Prince  of  Peace,  the  very  designation  of  the 
expected  Messiah;  I  never  think  of  the  Hebrew  Solomon  in 
it,  any  more  than  I  think  of  the  Mesopotamian  Melchisedec 
when  I  sing, — 

"  In  our  Priest  we  will  rejoice, 
Thou  great  Melchisedec." 

So  we  sing, — 

"  Daughters  of  Zion,  come,  behold, 
The  crown  of  honour  and  of  gold 
Which  the  glad  Church,  with  joy  unknown. 
Placed  on  the  head  of  Solomon. 

''Jesus,  Thou  everlasting  King, 
Accept  the  tribute  that  we  bring, 
Accept  the  well-deserved  renown, 
And  wear  our  praises  as  Thy  crown." 

Certainly  Solomon,  the  Jew,  the  Hebrew  Prince,  the  son  of 
David,  does  not  come  into  my  thoughts  much  as  I  sing  thus — 
''a  greater  than  Solomon  is  here."  I  think  this  opinion  of 
mine  derives  new  strength  if  you  consider  who  is  the  subject 
of  the  poem.  The  Shulamiie,  who  is  the  Shulamite  ?  of  whom 
we  read,  "  Return,  return,  O  Shulamite ;  return,  return,  that 
we  may  look  upon  thee.  What  will  ye  see  in  the  Shulamite  ? 
As  it  were  the  company  of  two  armies."  A  veiy  fine  and  mag- 
nificently suggestive  passage,  when  once  you  have  been  able  to 
perceive  the  typical  and  prophetical  character  of  the  Song ;  but 
it  is  surely  remarkable  that  while  the  name  of  the  bridegroom 
in  the  Song  should  imply  the  Peace-bringer,  the  name  of  the 
bride  should  imply  the  Peace-bearer,  or  the  peace-laden  one. 
Mr.  Ginsburg  is  satisfied  that  the  name  implies  that  she  resided 
in  Shunem  or  Shulem,  a  village  which  still  exists  and  is  called 
Solam.  I  am  not  satisfied  with  this  kind  of  plausibility;  and 
the  coincidence  at  any  rate  points  towards  the  distinctly 
mystical  and  allegorical  qualities  of  the  Song ;  thus  I  have  no 
difficulty  in  my  own  mind  in  receiving  it  and  accepting  it  as 
another  and  a  very  delightful  illustration  of  the  Divine,  as 
Human  in  the  Scriptures. 
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Perhaps  here  I  had  better  leave  o£  Our  little  Essays  are  for 
the  most  part  only  texts  to  elicit  opinions^  and  I  believe  I  have 
said  enough  to  furnish  topics  of  talk  for  this  'morning  ;  yet  one 
or  two  things  more  I  will  say.  I  know  that  a  poem,  considered 
as  such,  does  not  therefore  command  our  religious  feelings; 
still  less,  because  a  piece  of  work  is  beautiful  as  a  poem,  are 
we  therefore  to  claim  for  it  divine  honours.  Yet  there  is  some- 
thing about  this  poem  very  remarkable ;  if  you  do  not  give  it 
divine  honours,  there  is  such  an  exaggeration  of  metaphor  and 
allusion,  that  you  might  almost  question  its  beauty  as  a  poem, 
ai)d  yet  that  you  cannot  do,  there  is  such  an  exquisite  delicacy, 
such  tender  fulness  of  feeling,  such  a  sense  of  fitting  and 
delightful  imagery,  that  to  doubt  the  reality  of  the  poetiy 
would  only  proclaim  the  critic  devoid  of  taste.  I  am  forced, 
therefore,  upon  the  conclusion  that  the  writer  knew  he  was 
describing  immaterial,  abstract,  and  ideal  things,  and  hence 
he  could  speak  of  the  '^  horses  of  Pharaoh's  chariots,"  of  the 
"  beauty  of  Tirzah,"  of  the  "  fish  pools  in  Heshbon,"  of  the 
"  tower  of  Lebanon  which  looketh  toward  Damascus,"  and  so 
on.  Images  like  these,  applied  to  the  fiiture  Church,  to  the 
beloved  of  God,  are  natural  and  beautiful  enough ;  appropriated 
to  the  beauty  of  woman,  they  are  exaggerations,  not  beauties. 
Surely  I  am  not  to  be  so  impertinent  as  to  attempt  to  teach  you 
how  to  expound  this  beautiful  song,  if  you  at  all  hold  with  its 
divine  meaning.  Just  now  one  of  our  number  alleged  the 
argument  against  it,  that  it  taught  nothing ;  that  is  an  impeach- 
ment which  may  hold  against  many  things  which  we  would  not 
like  to  part  with.  I  admit  that  in  this  day  in  which  we  live  we 
have  reached  a  state  in  which  almost  everything  we  receive 
must  pass  into  and  through  the  understanding  before  it  is 
accepted.  We  will  only  accept  or  believe  in  the  literal;  and 
yet  surely  there  are  many  things  which  do  not  come  to  you  as 
teachers,  which  press  imknown,  imsuspected  valves  of  feeling 
within  us;  they  open,  they  suggest,  and  prompdy  at  their  touch 
emotions  fly  forth— certain  combinations  of  words  will  do  it, 
and  yet  there  shall  be  nothing  in  them  that  you  can  perceive  to 
teach.     I  am  afi:aid  you  will  pity  me  and  call  me  sentimental^ 
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but  I  declare  to  you  that  the  first  verses  of  Gray's  "  £legy  in  a 
Country  Churchyard"  are  to  me  inexpressibly  beautiful.  I  cannot 
cease  to  love  them ;  their  influence  over  me  is  extraordinary ; 
in  some  circumstances  they  would  make  me  weep,  they  form 
such  a  singularly  affecting  combination  of  words.  What  do 
they  teach?  Nothing  1  What  do  they  describe  ?  A  bell  in  a 
tower ;  a  slow  drove  of  cattle,  an  ignorant  ploughman,  and  so 
on.  But  it  is  thus  with  a  laige  proportion  of  poetry,  it  is  so 
with  painting ;  but  in  what  an  amazing  manner  it  is  altogether 
so  with  music  !  What  do  Beethoven,  or  Schubert,  or  Handel 
teach  you?  What  then,  suppose  we  have  no  more  to  do  with 
them  ?  I  think  you  would  not  approve  the  taste  which  put  the 
matter  upon  that  issue.  Thus  it  is  with  ''  the  Song."  If  there 
be  any  value  in  aiding  the  mind  or  heart  to  rise  to  sublime 
emotions ;  if  there  are  those  who  must  retain  the  powers  of 
poetry,  painting,  music,  and  who  find  in  their  employment  how 
they  minister  to  their  nature,  then  as  surely  "the  Song  of 
Solomon"  may  well  retain  the  place  it  has  so  long  occupied  in 
the  love  of  the  Church;  the  instruction  it  imparts  is  derived 
through  the  means  of  elevated  sentiment  Possibly  it  may  even 
be  true  that  it  is  a  portion  of  Scripture  which  especially  needs 
the  spiritual  insight  and  the  thoroughly  fiimished  teacher ;  and, 
as  when  Philip  inquired  of  the  Eunuch,  even  in  reading  the 
prophet  Isaiah,  "  understandest  thou  what  thou  readest?"  so 
a  similar  question,  put  to  the  reader  of  Solomon's  Song,  might 
produce  the  same  reply, ''  How  can  I,  unless  some  man  guide  ?" 
But  the  firequent  need  of  teachers,  I  think,  will  not  be  urged  as 
a  reason  for  rejecting  certain  portions  of  the  Divine  Word 

For  my  part,  in  closing  my  Paper,  I  wish, — I  hope  with 
becoming  modesty,  but  yet  with  all  firmness, — to  declare  that  a 
number  of  these  texts  are  to  me  as  strokes  of  wonderful 
spiritual  suggestiveness.  I  shudder  indeed  at  the  idea  of  a 
hard  coarse  sensualist,  a  cold  man  of  the  world,  a  critical 
rationalist,  touching  the  book.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  have 
our  sacred  things.  There  are  men,  and  women  too,  whom  we 
could  scarcely  tolerate,  with  the  utmost  christian  love,  in  our 
iimermost  &mily  circle   or  in  the  secret  confidences  of  our 
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most  sacred  hours.  It  says  nothing  to  me  against  a  book,  if  a 
man  tells  me  he  neither  miderstands  it  nor  cares  for  it,  if  I  am 
able  to  feel  its  power  over  me.  I  do  believe  immeasurable 
mischief  has  been  done  to  the  Word  of  God  and  to  its  popular 
reception,  by  hard  coarse  talkers  feeling  themselves  at  liberty  to 
dispute  the  Divine  authority  of  this  little  Song.  They  were  quite 
unable  to  perceive  its  delicacy,  the  exquisite  lace-like  beauty, 
or,  shall  I  say,  the  tender  arabesque  and  Moorish-like  splendour 
of  its  proportions ;  they  were  unable  to  apprehend,  as  such 
minds  usually  are  unable  to  apprehend,  anything  beautiful; 
they  were  quite  unable  to  estimate  the  immense  claims  it  could 
urge  in  point  of  criticism  and  scholarship,  thus  rudely  they 
cast  it  forth  from  the  Canon  of  Scripture ;  and  then,  this  pin 
taken  forth  from  the  centre  of  the  tabernacle,  yet  more  reckless 
hands  felt  themselves  justified  in  taking  out  a  pin  here  and  a 
pin  there  until  all,  ark  and  tabernacle,  fell  altogether  apart 
from  their  &ith  and  reverence.  How  different  was  it  with 
the  great  and  saintly  Bernard !  of  whose  discourse  upon  the 
Song  to  his  monks  in  the  solitary  old  cloisters  of  Claivaux 
I  wish  some  one  would  give  a  vigorous  translation;  to  such 
a  nature  as  his  the  words  and  texts  present  the  most  delicious 
confections  of  Divine  delights.  What  a  sermon  is  that  of 
St  Bernard's,  from  that  text^  ''As  the  tents  of  Kedar,  as  the 
curtains  of  Solomon  I"  I  suppose  it  is  true  ecstasy,  rapture, 
the  warm  mystical  glow  falling  on  the  spirit  from  the  opening 
heavens  shining  round.  One  critic  upon  the  Song  has,  I  think 
with  a  great  deal  of  truth,  suggested,  that  the  Bride,  repre- 
sented as  being  in  fervour  and  ardour  of  love,  is  well  repre- 
sented by  our  Laureate  in  his  well-known  St.  Agnes  praying 
that  her  spirit  may  be  made  pure  and  clear  for  the  love  of  the 
Lord. 

''Break  up  the  heavens,  O  Lord,  and  far, 

Through  all  the  sUrlight  keen, 
Draw  me,  Thy  bride,  a  glittering  star 

In  raiment  white  and  clean. 
He  hSIti  me  to  the  golden  doors, 

The  flashes  come  and  go^ 
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All  heaven  bursts  her  starry  floorsi 

And  strows  her  lights  below  ; 
And  deepens  on  and  up,  the  gates 

Roll  back,  and  far  within 
For  me  the  heavenly  Bridegroom  waits 

To  make  me  pure  of  sin. 
The  Sabbaths  of  eternity, 

One  Sabbath  deep  and  wide^ 
A  light  upon  the  shining  sea* 

The  Bridegroom  with  His  bride." 

That  is  the  picture,  that  is  the  state — ^the  soul  ascending  out 
of  the  night  of  time  into  the  light  and  fulness  of  eternity,  drawn 
by  the  love  of  the  Lord.  To  the  Bride  indeed,  perfect  as  the 
portrait  is,  some  injustice  is  done  by  the  rendering,  ^'I  am 
black,  but  comely."  It  is  rather  the  idea  of  the  dark  Hebrew 
beauty,  not  the  less  beautiful  because  a  brunette. 

''  She  walks  in  beauty  like  the  night 
Of  cloudless  climes  and  starry  skies, 

And  all  that's  best  of  dark  and  bright 
Meet  in  her  aspect  and  her  eyes : 

Thus  mellowed  to  a  tenderer  light 
Than  heaven  to  gaudy  day  deniea" 

Such  is  the  Shulamite  who  has  not  yet  found  the  peace,  who 
passionately  exclaims :  ''  Tell  me,  O  thou  whom  my  soul 
loveth,  where  thou  feedest,  where  thou  makest  thy  flock  to  rest 
at  noon :  for  why  should  I  be  as  one  that  tumeth  aside  by  the 
flocks  of  thy  companions  ?  If  thou  know  not,  O  thou  fairest 
among  women,  go  thy  way  forth  by  the  footsteps  of  the  flock, 
and  feed  thy  kids  beside  the  shepherds'  tents."  But  you  have 
no  expectation  from  me  that  I  should  dwell  on  texts.  I  have 
never  condescended  in  my  imagination  to  the  thought  that  this 
pure  and  holy  Song  was  written  to  celebrate  the  marriage  of 
Solomon  with  Pharaoh's  daughter,  as  so  many  have  supposed ; 
but  I  can  well  believe  that  the  writer  gave  a  glance  to  the 
Church  called  by  God  out  of  Egypt,  and  led  up  to  the  splendid 
state  of  Jerusalem  through  the  wilderness.  The  frequent  recur- 
rence of  the  Bride  in  the  wilderness  certainly  seems  to  suggest 
this.    I  have  certainly  thought  I  saw  the  picture  of  the  sacri- 
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ficial  Church  in  that, — ''  Wlio  is  this  that  cometh  out  of  the 
wilderness  like  pillars  of  smoke,  perfumed  with  myrrh  and  frank- 
insense?"  And  I  have  certainly  thought  I  saw  the  picture  of 
the  conquerir^  Church  in  that, — *'  Who  is  she  that  looketh  forth 
as  the  morning,  fair  as  the  moon,  clear  as  the  sun,  and  teirible 
as  an  army  with  banners  ?"  And  I  have  as  certainly  thought  I 
saw  a  picture  of  the  triumphant  Church  in  that, — ''Who  is  this 
that  cometh  up  from  the  wilderness,  leaning  upon  her  beloved  ?" 
Where  will  you  find  such  beautiful,  such  passionate  exclamations 
of  love  which  nothing  earthly  can  satisfy  or  define  ?  ''  Set  me  as 
a  seal  upon  thine  heart,  as  a  seal  upon  thine  arm :  for  love  is 
strong  as  death.  Many  waters  cannot  quench  love,  neither  can 
the  floods  drown  it'*  It  is  the  Bridegroom's  ay,  and  nearly 
towards  the  triumphant  close,  when  the  Bride  is  almost  home. 
^Vhat  delicate  images  of  the  "  lily  of  the  valley,"  of  the  "rose  of 
Sharon,"  of  the  ''  apple  tree  among  the  trees  of  the  wood,"  of 
the  "  walk  down  into  the  garden  of  the  nuts  !"  How  conse- 
crated and  how  sweet  they  have  become  !  AikI  that  picture  of 
the  poor  Bride  miming  to  and  fro  in  the  streets,  even  smitten 
and  wounded  by  the  watchmen — her  veil,  the  last  indignity,  torn 
from  her  even  by  the  keepers  of  the  walls !  And  that  wonderful 
image.  Image !  No ;  that  exquisitely  tender  picture  of  brood- 
ing watching  one, — "  I  sleep,  but  my  heart  waketh !"  Few 
words  of  poetry  bear  into  the  spirit  a  more  distinct  yet  dreamy 
picture  of  elevated,  loving  ecstasy.  And  that  Hope,  which 
looks  forth  for  the  coming  time^  ''until  the  day  break,  and  the 
shadows  flee  away  1" 

I  have  been  struck  mjrself  with  the  frequent  recurrence  kA  the 
"Garden,"  the  description  of  the  "four  Gardens"  in  the  Song 
—the  "Garden  of  Flowers,"  the  "Garden  of  Spices,"  the 
"Garden  of  Nuts,"  and  the  "Garden  of  the  Fields."  I  shall 
not  say  here  how — carrying  out  the  mystical  and  churchly  inter- 
pretation— ^all  these  have  been  made  by  mystical  writers  to 
answer,  I  confess  it  seems  to  me  naturally,  to  states  of  the 
Church.  How  beautiful  is  that  expression,  "a  Garden  enclosed 
is  my  sister"!  Mr.  Thrupp  quotes  what  he  calls  a  pregnant 
remark  made  by  Dr.  WoU — but  in  reality  it  occurs  a  very  long 
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time  before  in  Dr.  Gill,— to  the  eflfect  that,  when  Jesus,  after  His 
resurrection,  first  appeared  to  Mary  Magdalen,  and  she  took 
Him  for  the  gardener,  the  mistake  was  not  so  great,  for  our 
blessed  Lord  was  a  gardener,  because  He  planted  the  Garden 
of  God,  the  Church,  where  the  finits  ripen  and  axe  made  fit  for 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.  And  how  sublime  is  that  description 
of  the  Bride,  especially  in  the  translation  and  rendering  of  Dr. 
Pye  Smith  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  Song,  in  which  her  beauty 
and  purity  stands  in  contrast  even  to  her  regal  companions. 

"  Sixty,  they ;  queens  ! 
Eighty;  mistresses  I 
And  waitinfr  maids,  without  number  1 
One,  she ;  my  dove,  my  perfect  one. 
One,  she ;  to  her  mother  {an  honour) 
Unsullied,  she  ;  to  her  who  bare  her  (an  kotumr) 

The  daughters  beheld  her  and  blessed  her ; 
The  queens  and  the  mistresses,  and  they  praised  her  [saying) 

*  Who  is  this  that  looketh  forth  as  the  rosy  mom  ? 
Fair  as  the  bright  moon  I  unsullied  as  the  burning  sun  ! 
Terrible  as  a  bannered  host  1 ' " 

To  me  it  is  all  delightful  and  all  wonderful ;  but  lest  I  should 
seem  to  be  foigetfiil  that  I  am  reading  an  Essay,  and  not 
preaching  a  sermon,  here  I  close. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Essay  of  the  quiet  litUe  grey 
man  upon  such  a  subject  was  allowed  to  close  without  some 
challenging  and  criticism ;  but  it  was  read  in  such  a  quiet  and 
tender  manner  that  I  think  even  Brisbane  felt  indisposed  to 
disturb  the  current  of  the  impressions.  We  had  a  pretty  sharp 
conversation  still  before  we  parted ;  but  the  space  I  suppose  is 
gone  for  any  more  of  these  shorthand  notes. 
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BY  THK  AUTHOR  OP  '^  SECULAR  ANNOTATIONS^"  ETa 

Heaviness  for  a  Nighty  Joy  in  the  Morning. 

Psalm  xxx.  5. 

Heaviness  may  endure  for  a  night ;  and  the  night  may  be  in 
wmter,  mid-wmter,  when  the  nights  are  long.  But  the  longest 
night  has  its  term.  The  profoundest  darkness  has  its  appointed 
term,  and  then  day  breaks,  and  the  shadows  flee  away.  Glad- 
ness revives  with  the  dawn.  Joy  cometh  in  the  morning. 
Thoogh  it  tany,  wait  for  it;  it  will  surely  come,  though  it 
seem  to  tany. 

When  the  Light  of  the  World  was  about  to  be  withdrawn 
from  the  children  of  light,  they  were  told  that  they  should 
be  sorrowful,  but  their  sorrow  should  be  turned  into  joy. 
''And  ye  now  therefore  have  sorrow:  but  I  will  see  you 
again,  and  your  heart  shall  rejoice."  Rejoice  with  the  rising 
of  the  bright  and  morning  star. 

Often  it  is  keenly  felt  to  be  darkest  and  dreariest  just  before 
daybreak.*    As  Pandulph  words  it, — 

"  Evils,  that  take  leave. 
On  their  departure  most  of  all  show  evil." 

The  shortest  day  was  just  past,  and  the  winter  nights  were  still 
at  their  longest,  when  Germany  was  preparing  for  a  gloomy 
observance  of  Christmas  in  181 2,  all  hope  of  deliverance,  or 
even  of  alleviation,  from  the  distresses  of  French  oppression 
seeming  to  be  at  an  end ;  when,  as  a  Hamburgh  citizen  notes 
the  fact,  on  the  24th  of  December,  to  the  glad  surprise  of  all, 
there  was  a  bulletin  published  which  confirmed  beyond  all 


*  The  first  verse  of  Mr.  Kingsley's  kind  of  battle  hvmn,  as  it 
called,  of  Christian  Socialism,  "The  Day  of  the  Lord,"  ends,— • 
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The  night  is  darkest  before  the  mom ; 
When  the  pain  is  sorest  the  child  is  bom* 
And  the  Day  of  the  Lord  is  at  hand." 
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possibility  of  doubt  the  tidings,  hitherto  rumoured  only,  and 
incredulously  slighted,  of  the  "  total  annihilation  of  the  French 
host."  A  miracle  had  been  wrought,  the  biographer  of  Frederick 
Perthes  writes,  ''and  a  star  of  hope  had  appeared  which  re- 
kindled life  and  spirit  in  eveiy  oppressed  heart  Such  a 
Christmas  Eve  was  kept  in  Hamburgh  as  had  not  been  known 
for  many  a  long  year."    So  with  Cowper's  homely  moral — 

"  Beware  of  desperate  steps.     The  darkest  day, 
Live  till  to-morrow,  wiU  have  passed  away.'* 

Even  in  x8o8,  so  once  sanguine  a  Liberal  as  Sir  James  Mack- 
intosh, dismayed  at  the  aspect  of  Europe,  had  ventured  to 
''not  despair  of  the  fortunes  of  the  human  race;"  but  was 
constrained  to  own  that  the  moral  days  and  nights  of  those 
mighty  revolutions  had  not  yet  been  measured  by  human  intel- 
lect; and  to  ask,  who  could  tell  how  long  that  fearful  night 
might  be,  before  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  morrow.  The  race  of 
man  might  reach  the  promised  land;  but  he  could  see  no 
assurance  that  the  existing  generation  would  not  perish  in  the 
wilderness.  The  cheeriest  could  at  times  do  little  more  than 
adopt  Kent's  patient  philosophy-^ 

"  Fortune,  good  night ;  smile  once  more ;  turn  thy  wheel.'* 

The  more  despondently  speculative  would  find  at  best  a 
spokesman  in  Brutus  : — 

"  Oh  that  a  man  might  know 
The  en<2  of  this  day's  business,  ere  it  come  I 
But  it  sufficeth,  that  the  day  will  end. 
And  then  the  end  is  known." 

Sir  Walter  Scott, — ^journalizing  day  by  day,  when  days  were  at 
the  darkest  with  him,  not  only  his  daily  cares  and  crosses  but 
his  night  thoughts, — refers  on  one  occasion  to  Susannah  in 
"  Tristram  Shandy,"  thinking  death  is  best  met  in  bed ;  and  he 
addsy  "  I  am  sure  trouble  and  vexation  are  not  The  watches 
of  the  night  press  wearily  when  disturbed  by  firuitless  regrets 
and  disagreeable  anticipations.    But  let  it  pass. 

'*  Well,  Goodman  Time,  or  blunt  or  keen. 
Move  thou  quick  or  take  thy  Idsore, 
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Longest  day  will  bare  its  e'en. 
Weariest  life  bat  treads  a  measoie." 

"  Come ! "  exclaims  Bjrron's  Doge  of  Venice,  "  the  hour  may 
be  a  hard  one,  but  'twill  end."  Some  kind  of  end,  good  or 
bad,  everything  earthly  has,  and  must  have.  Cleve*s  haggard 
craftsmen,  in  Mr.  Browning's  play, — 

"  Starve  now,  and  will  He  down  at  night  to  starre, 
Sure  of  a  like  to-morrow — ^bat  as  sare 
Of  a  most  ttnlike  monow-after-that. 
Since  end  things  must,  end  howsoe'er  things  may." 

Beatus  iUe  whose  hope,  and  whose  prayer,  is  the  Psalmisf s, 
"  O  let  roe  hear  Thy  lovingkindness  betimes  in  the  morning, 
for  in  Thee  is  my  trust"  There  is  a  prologue  in  one  of  Scott's 
poems,  of  perils  by  waters,  in  which  we  hear  the  elder  Leader's 
calm  reply,  in  steady  accents  given,  '*In  man's  most  dark 
extremity,  oft  succour  dawns  from  Heaven."  The  closing 
stanza  of  Bums*s  Welcome  home  to  Nithsdale  is  pitched  in  the 
same  key : — 

'*  Though  stars  in  skies  may  disappear,  and  angry  tempests  gather. 
The  happy  honr  may  soon  be  near  that  brings  us  pleasant  weather ; 
The  weary  night  of  care  and  grief  may  have  a  joyful  morrow ; 
So  dawning  day  has  brought  relief — Farewell  our  night  of  sorrow." 

We  read  of  Charles  I.,  and  his  first  night  at  Carisbrook 
Castie,  that  "his  terrors  were  gradually  appeased,"  when,  next 
morning,  on  rising,  he  contemplated  from  the  windows  of  his 
prison  the  charming  view  which  the  sea  and  land  presented 
from  that  spot,  and  had  breathed  the  inspiriting  air  of  dawn. 
Scott  tells  us  of  the  Master  of  Ravenswood  at  WolTs  Crag, 
how  his  agitations  of  the  previous  night  found  a  composing 
and  sedative  influence  in  the  morning  that  dispelled  the  shades 
of  darkness,  and  was  £eivourable  to  calm  reflection.*  There  is 
nothing  more  strange,  but  nothing  more  certain,  Mr.  Disraeli 

*  At  a  later  crisis  in  the  sombre  narrative,  we  read  how  old  Caleb  Balder- 
stone  thought  that  the  morning,  for  which  he  longed,  would  never  dawn ; 
"but  time,  whose  course  rolls  with  equal  current,  however  it  may  seem 
more  rapid  or  more  slow  to  mortal  apprehension,  brought  the  dawn  at  last, 
and  spread  a  ruddy  light  on  the  broad  veige  of  the  glittering  ocean." 
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affirms,  than  the  different  influences  which  the  seasons  of  night 
and  day  exercise  upon  the  moods  of  our  minds.  "  Him  whom 
the  moon  sends  to  bed  with  a  head  full  of  misty  meaning,  the 
sun  will  summon  in  the  morning  with  a  brain  clear  and  lucid  as 
his  beam.  Twilight  makes  us  pensive ;  Aurora  is  the  goddess 
of  activity.  Despair  curses  at  midnight;  Hope  blesses  at 
noon."  Mr.  Trollope  cautions  us,  in  behalf  of  one  of  his 
heroes,  that  the  character  of  a  man  is  not  to  be  judged  from 
the  reveries  and  vagaries  of  his  solitary  hours  in  the  dark :  "  I 
beg,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Belton  may  be  regarded  and  criticized 
in  accordance  with  his  conduct  on  the  following  morning/'  It 
is  the  exception  with  wretchedness  so  exceptional  as  that  of 
Roderick,  the  last  of  the  Goths,  to  whom,  after  "  oh,  what  a 
night  of  waking  horrors  !"  nor  when  morning  came — 

"  Did  the  realities  of  light  and  day 
Bring  aught  of  comfort." 

The  exception  proves  the  rule.  And  the  rule  holds  good, 
especially  of  the  young.  Of  one  of  the  pleasantest  of  her 
young  people,  always  pleasant  Miss  Austen  observes,  that  to 
youth  and  natural  cheerfulness  like  hers^  though  under  tem- 
porary gloom  at  night,  the  return  of  day  will  hardly  fail  to  bring 
return  of  spirits.  The  youth  and  cheerfulness  of  morning,  says 
this  author,  are  in  happy  analogy,  and  of  powerful  operation ; 
and  if  the  distress  be  not  poignant  enough  to  keep  the  eyes 
unclosed,  they  will  be  sure  to  open  to  sensations  of  softened 
pain  and  brighter  hope. 

*'  Fair  unto  all  men,  shining  Morning,  seems 
Thy  face  serene  when  a  new  day  unrolls. 
And  all  old  sights  and  long-endur^  doles 
Seem  fresh  and  bearable  in  thy  bright  beams." 

Contrasting  night  thoughts  and  sensations  with  morning 
ones,  the  American  Professor  at  the  Breakfast-table  says  of 
"  our  old  mother  Nature,"  that  when  she  follows  us  upstairs  to 
our  beds  in  her  suit  of  black  velvet  and  diamonds,  every  creak 
of  her  sandalled  shoon  and  every  whisper  of  her  lips  is  full  of 
mystery  and  fear;  but  she  has  pleasant  and  cheery  tones 
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enough  for  us  when  she  comes  in  her  dress  of  blue  and  gold 
over  the  eastern  hill-tops.  Oft,  in  the  night,  in  imagining  some 
fear,  how  easy  (as  Theseus  has  it)  is  a  bush  suppK>sed  a  bear ! 
But  early  sunshine  has  a  spell  to  changer  tout  cda,  Madame  de 
Stael's  Oswald  shuts  himself  up  in  his  room,  his  first  night  in 
the  capital  of  Christendom,  a  prey  to  dejection  ;  '*  Oswald 
awoke  in  Rome.  The  dazzling  sun  of  Italy  met  his  first  gaze, 
and  his  soul  was  penetrated  with  sensations  of  love  and  grati- 
tude to  that  heaven  which  seemed  to  smile  on  him  in  those 
glorious  beams.''  Heaviness  had  endured  for  the  night,  but 
joy  was  first  comer  with  the  early  morning.  One  of  Mr. 
Dickens's  autobiographic  heroes  opens  a  chapter  with  the 
words,  "Morning  made  a  considerable  difference*  in  my 
general  prospect  of  Life,  and  brightened  it  so  much  that  it 
scarcely  seemed  the  same."  With  rooming  the  vexed  question 
of  the  Laureate's  Two  Voices  takes  another  form  altogether, — 
as  the  vexed  questioner  arises  and  releases  the  casement,  and 
the  light  grows  "with  fireshness  in  the  dawning  east/*  and  by 
the  time  he  is  in  the  fields,  Nature's  living  motion  lends  '*  the 
pulse  of  hope  to  discontent;"  he  wonders  at  the  bounteous 
hours,  the  slow  result  of  winter  showers :  you  scarce  could  see 
the  grass  for  flowers. 

"  I  wondered,  while  I  paced  along : 
The  woods  were  filled  so  fiill  with  song, 
Hiere  seemed  no  room  for  sense  of  wrong." 

Insomuch  that,  possessed  with  the  joy  that  had  thus  dawned 
with  day,  he  marvelled  how  the  mind  was  brought  to  anchor 
by  one  gloomy  thought, — as  his,  so  signally,  yestere'en. 

''The  morning  oomes,  of  health  so  prodigal, 
I  feel  that  health  must  on  my  being  beam ; 
And  the  blue  sky  absorbs  each  dmry  dzeam. 
The  flowers  invite  me  to  a  festival.*' 

There  is  an  influence  in  the  light  of  morning  that  tends,  says 


*  Cowper  tells  ns,  of  the  effect  of  his  brother's  visit  to  him  in  Jnly,  1 764, 
that  he  rose  the  next  morning  a  new  creature — a  thousand  delirious  delusions 
dispersed. 
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Hawthorne,  to  rectify  whatever  errors  of  fancy,  or  even  <rf 
judgment,  we  may  have  taken  up  during  the  sun's  decline,  or 
among  the  shadows  of  the  night,  or  in  the  less  wholesome  glow 
of  moonshine.  The  common  experience  is  that  of  the  poet 
of  the  Three  Gates — 


"  Then,  at  mom,  methinks  the  moan  parted  with  the  parting  gloom, 
And  a  softer,  happier  tone  breathed  around  thy  quiet  room." 

Cheerily !  cheerily !  is  Barry  ComwaH's  refrain — ^there  is 
still  a  spot  of  green  whence  the  heavens  may  be  seen.    And — 

*'  Let  us  never  greet  de^)air, 
While  the  little  spot  is  there  ; 
For  Winter  brigfateneth  into  May, 
And  sullen  Night  to  sunny  Day ; 
So  cheerily,  cheerily  1" 

The  long  lane  has  its  turning,  the  longest  day  its  night  Be 
it  a  long  day  of  toil,  for  one  that  has  to  bear  the  burden  and 
heat  of  it,  and  therefore  looks  on  wistfully  for  the  cool  and 
the  repose  of  eventide ;  or  be  it  a  moonless,  starless  night  of 
prolonged  suffering,  dahii  Deus  his  guaquefinem. 

•*  Be  the  day  never  so  long, 
At  length  cometh  even-song.*' 

So  saith  the  ancient  rhyme.  And  then  eve  saddens  into  night 
And  then — "  Watchman,  what  of  the  night  ?  Watchman,  what 
of  the  night  ?    The  watchman  saith,  The  morning  cometh.*' 

*'  Receive  what  cheer  you  may, 
The  nig^t  is  long  that  never  finds  the  day." 


Cnuutttfontf  on  eomt  of  titt  Atl^contafneli 
Cbqittrtf  of  t()f  Bibit* 

THE  SECOND   CHAPTER   OF    EPHESUNS. 
EXPOSITION    II. 

THE  WORKMANSHIP  OF  NATURE  AND  OF  GRACB. 

Verse  ii.  "  Wherefore  remember,  that  ye  being  in  time  past 
Gentiles  in  the  flesh,  who  are  called  undreumcision  by  that  tohich 
is  called  the  eireumdsion  in  the  flesh  made  by  hands."  "  Where- 
fore," this  is  not  only  the  turning  point  of  the  chapter,  it 
seems  to  be  the  tummg  point  of  the  Epistle  itself.  The 
Apostle  is  fond  of  this  fine  and  striking  method  of  recalling  the 
attention  of  his  readers  to  the  essential  points  of  his  argument 
The  "  wherefores  "  and  "  therefores  "  of  his  Epistles  are  very 
numerous,  and  they  always  seem  at  once  to  wake  up  the 
attention,  while  at  the  same  time  they  review  and  sum  up  wliat 
has  gone  before,  and  seem  to  prepare  the  mind  for  an  onward 
spring  in  the  course  and  in  the  consequences  of  the  reasoning. 
Thus,  in  these  following  sentences,  he  even  yet  more  strongly 
states  what  they  had  been  whom  he  addresses ;  and  what  that 
new  moral  state  was,  or  rather  is,  into  which  they  were  intro- 
duced. They  were  Gentiles ;  the  term  by  which  the  Jews 
represented  all  who  were  outside  of  their  own  Church,  even 
as  the  Greeks  accounted  all  the  races  of  the  earth  beside 
themselves  as  Barbarians.  Ye  were  once  Gentiles,  heathens ; 
and  this  is  the  more  striking  when  it  is  remembered  to  whom 
the  Epistle  is  addressed — Ephesians,  membeis  of  the  com- 
munity which  boasted  of  its  elegance  in  Art,  and  its  polity. 
"  Remember,"  whatever  you  possessed  of  the  graces  erf 
.in  iiittcture,  the  sublimities  of  poetry,  the  refinements  of 
i.(3i  !i  ty,  you  were  once  Gentiles.  That  is  past ;  you  look  back 
ui'u:i  tlie  old  distinctions  of  the  flesh  and  the  world.  The  Jew, 
^ud  cf  his  covenant  sign,  spoke  of  you  as  the  uncireumcision, 
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because  you  did  not  possess  the  mark  of  the  covenant  But 
now,  in  that  state  to  which  you  are  introduced,  there  is 
neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  circumcision  nor  uncircumcision ;  yet 
remember  that  it  was  not  merely  an  ethnic  state,  a  distinction 
of  race ;  remember  that  the  distinction  between  what  you  were 
and  what  you  are  is  substantial. 

Verse  12.  **Tkat  of  that  time  ye  were  without  Christy  being 
aliens  from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel,  and  strangers  from  the 
covenants  of  promise,  having  no  hope,  and  without  God  in  the 
worldy  Five  distinct  and  substantial  marks  of  hiunan 
misery,  the  chief  and  most  comprehensive  of  all  being  the  first 
figure,  **  without  Christ;'*  outside  of  Christ,  having  no  know- 
ledge of  Christ,  having  no  conscious  relation  to  the  work  of 
Christ,  whether  He  be  regarded  as  the  promised  Messiah  of  the 
Hebrew  people,  the  "  desire  of  all  nations,"  or  as  the  crucified 
and  risen  One  whom  the  Apostles  preached  and  proclaimed. 
It  is  an  awfully  comprehensive  mark  of  human  darkness  and 
human  sorrow — ** without  Christ''  How  much  it  implies! 
It  is  the  state  of  heathenism.  Images  of  gods  by  myriads  may 
line  the  highways,  decorate  the  temples,  and  adorn  the  houses ; 
but  "  without  Christ "  represents  ignorance  of  the  great  power 
of  God,  ignorance  of  the  wisdom  of  God,  ignorance  of  the  true 
high  fatherhood  of  God,  ignorance  also  of  aU  the  best  hopes 
which  can  enlighten  the  mind  of  man  for  the  future  and 
affiliate  man  with  man  in  brotherhood  for  the  present  2.  The 
next  substantial  mark  of  misery  is  the  "  being  aliens  from  the 
commonwealth  of  Israel;''  that  is,  from  the  great  republic  of 
the  Church.  You  were  aliens,  your  whole  way  of  life  pro- 
claimed it ;  sunk  in  abominable  wickedness,  dark  in  idolatry, 
you  had  no  Church,  no  spiritual  society,  no  true  fellowship,  no 
divine  communion,  no  common  weaL  All  society  is  ordained 
of  God ;  but  until  the  love  of  God  in  Christ  is  shed  abroad  in 
the  hearts  of  the  members,  society  is  very  much  a  combination 
of  the  instincts  of  selfishness.  A  divine  religion  creates  a  holy 
commonwealth.  3.  ^* Strangers  from  the  covenants  of  promise;" 
all  that  God  had  caused  to  be  written  and  set  forth  in  revelation 
utterly  unknown.    God,  perceived  by  an  effort  of  elaborate  and 
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curious  reasoning,  or  even  by  some  almost  despairing  instinct 
in  the  soul,  yet  quite  unknown  as  having  any  moral  relations  with 
any  people  on  the  earth — rq3;arded  as  a  power,  a  force,  rolling 
the  stars  along,  chaining  or  unchaining  the  winds,  commanding 
the  procession  of  the  seasons  in  their  annual  round,  but  not  as 
having  given  to  man  any  promises ;  the  heart  unopened  either  to 
perceive  its  need  of  them,  or  to  enjoy  the  possession  of  them. 
Thus  strangers;  and  thus — 4.  *^Having  no  hopef*  without  hope, 
dwelling  like  beings  in  a  world  unilluminated  by  a  sun,  inhabit- 
ants of  an  orb  rolling  along  in  darkness.  A  dreadful  state, 
and  one  not  only  descriptive  of  that  of  the  old  pagan  world 
often  described  in  their  poets,  but  descriptive  too  of  any  state 
to  which  the  light  and  immortality  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  has 
not  penetrated.  "  Without  hopt  /"  The  wild  inspiration  then 
of  the  dance  of  pleasure !  Let  us  live  to  enjoy  ;  ^^Id  us  eat 
anddrinky  far  to-morrow  we  dU^^  The  spectre  is  at  every  feast — 
the  doom  of  the  suicide ;  why  struggle  any  longer?  There  is 
no  hope;  let  us  end  this  fearful  whirl  of  monotonous  despair. 
We  are  orphans  in  a  fatherless  and  imshdtered  universe ;  this 
life  ends  all,  let  us  end  it  5.  The  first  mark  of  misery  was 
comprehensive,  ^^  without  Christ  f*  so  is  the  last,  ^^  without  God 
in  the  worlds  Then  the  world  becomes  the  god ;  having  for- 
saken God,  forsaken  of  God.  This  is  also  a  dreadful  outlook, 
gods  everywhere,  but  God  nowhere ;  and  the  phrase  seems  to 
imply  the  width  of  the  view — ^the  whole  wide  world,  and  no 
token  or  sign  of  God  in  it;  no  distinct  and  definite  teacher,  no 
mediating  priest,  no  certain  and  abiding  law. 

Verse  13.  ^^But  now  in  Christ  Jesus  ye  who  sometimes  were 
far  off  are  made  nigh  by  the  blood  of  Christ,^  The  mind  might 
linger  for  some  time  upon  that  expression,  **  but  now  f*  it  so  dis- 
tinctly marks  the  separation  of  the  two  states.  Who  can  ever 
fathom  what  Scripture  intends  we  should  fathom  in  the  mighty 
mystery  of  the  *^  blood  of  Christ  f* — a  new  element,  an  infinite, 
precious,  priceless  element  of  life,  conquering  and  overcoming 
the  old  corrupt  state.  ^^Made  nigh  by  the  blood  of  Christ/"  it 
is  that  which  the  unbelieving  are  utterly  unable  to*  see,  the 
teaching  they  are  utterly  imable  to  endure;  and  yet  it  is  the 
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teaching,  from  beginning  to  end,  of  the  scriptures  of  truth ;  it 
is  the  doctrine  of  sacrifice,  but  of  sacrifice  not  merely  as  a 
picture  but  as  a  power,  not  merely  an  example,  but  an  energy, 
*^made  nigh  by  the  blood  of  Christ!^  It  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
attractive  force  of  the  life  which  Christ  sheds  and  bestows. 
How  flippantly,  how  slightly  and  carelessly  we  may  speak  of  it ; 
but  who  is  equal  to  speak  of  it  at  all  who  does  not  speak  of  it 
with  the  most  awful  and  tender  reverence?  Made  nigh  by  His 
blood!  As  old  John  Trapp  says :  ''  Christ  hath  paved  us  a  new 
and  living  way  to  the  throne  of  God's  grace  by  His  own  most 
precious  blood."  Oh,  happy  lapideum-pavinuntum  t  Oh, 
Golgotha,  become  our  Gabbatha  i 

Verse  14.  ^^  For  He  is  our  peace^  who  hath  made  both  one^ 
and  hath  broken  down  the  middle  wall  of  partition  between  us  J* 
But  who  speaks  of  peace?  What  a  hopeless,  uninteresting 
subject !  Who  will  listen  to  it?  Who  desires  to  hear  of  it? 
One  thinks  it  is  as  hopeless  as  the  tones  of  the  harp  on  a 
battle-field,  as  the  song  of  a  lark  in  a  manufactory  or  a  mine. 
Oh,  where  shall  peace  be  found?  And  yet  He  said, ''  In  the 
world  ye  have  tribulation,  but  in  me  ye  have  peace.  **  Yes ; 
here  is  the  message ;  and  there,  in  Him,  is  the  warrant :  the 
bond  for  it  is  in  the  person,  the  life,  of  Christ  Observe,  the 
view  of  this  passage  is  not  satisfied  by  the  translation  some 
have  put  upon  it.  Christ  is  the  Author  of  peace,  the  Maker 
of  peace ;  He  is  the  Prince  of  peace.  "  This  man^^  said 
Micah,  ^^  shall  be  the  Feace" ;  he  is  the  Essence  of  peace  in 
Himself.  This  is,  you  see,  a  great  deal  more :  *'  He  is  our 
peaceP  A  few  verses  back,  we  saw  into  how  different  a  world 
Christ  comes,  to  that  influence  which  He  brings.  The  text  is 
very  similar  to  that  in  Rom.  v.  i :  "  Therefore^  being  justified  by 
faith,  we  have  peace  with  GodJ^  But  how  is  it  He  is  our  peace  ? 
It  seems  implied  in  what  has  gone  before :  ''  made  nigh  by  the 
blood  of  Christ.'*  He  introduces  a  new  principle  into  life  and 
nature  :  it  is  called  His  blood.  It  is  His  life,  given  as  a  ransom 
for  many.    It  is  sacrifice ;  He  gave  Himsel£      It  is  quite  true 

"  He  sprinkled  o*er  the  boining  dmme^ 
And  turned  die  wrath  to  giace." 
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He  is  the  spirit  of  life,  and  love,  and  light  Do  you  see  any 
difference  between  that  spirit,  and  the  cold  hardness^  and  the 
fevered  resdessness,  and  the  anguish,  and  the  fire,  of  whidi  we 
spoke  in  the  exposition  of  the  earlier  verses  ?  He  gives  a  new 
element  to  character — sweetness  and  meekness  of  quality  and 
temper,  like  a  beauty  to  colour  or  an  incense  to  flowers.  And 
the  Father  said,  '*  Tliis  is  my  beloved  Son,  ^  wA^jk  /  am  wdl 
pUasedJ^  The  savour  of  His  sacrifice  has  power  to  touch  the 
heart  of  God  and  man ;  it  spreads  the  pavement  of  our  ap- 
proach to  God,  ''  made  nigh  by  the  blood  of  Christr  It  is  a 
new  element,  as  in  the  parched  and  thirsty  desert  the  water- 
spring  would  be  a  new  element^  and  the  element  so  much 
desired  And  what  a  trifle !  Can  it  be  done  by  that  ?  See 
the  distressed  camp — angry  countenances  and  bitter  murmur- 
ings;  and  Moses  goes  with  nothing  in  his  hand  but  a  rod. 
What,  then !  Is  the  man  going  to  make  fools  of  us  all?  Will 
he  mock  us  by  finding  water  in  the  sands  and  fountains  in  the 
granite  ?  See !  at  the  stroke  of  the  rod  the  gushing  crystal 
water  1  Glory  to  the  God  of  Israel !  It  was  a  resunection 
day.  See  the  maidens  running  with  their  cans^  cups,  and 
pitchers ;  all  the  tents  alive ;  water  for  the  sick,  aged,  helpless, 
poor.  Drink,  drink,  father  and  mother ;  plenty  of  water  now, 
rivers  from  the  rock.  The  oxen  are  coming,  the  cameb,  and 
the  sheep,  and  the  goats,  coming  in  crowds,  plunging  into  the 
streams.  Feathered  tribes  are  coming ;  the  turtle-dove,  swal- 
low, the  sparrow,  robin,  and  even  croaking  raven  and  the 
fierce-eyed  eagle,  scent  the  water  from  afar,  and  mingle  round 
the  rock.  So  has  it  been  with  the  ^^root  out  of  the  dry  ground** 
It  has  been  plunged  into  the  Maiah  of  bitterness,  the  harsh, 
astringent  waters :  it  has  changed  them;  and  hence  the  gospel 
says,  ^^HOy  every  one  that  thirsteth,  come  to  the  waters^  comef* 
^^He  is  our  peace.^*  As  ^^He  is  our  peaces''  He  puts  things  into 
new  relations,  and  destroys  old  divisions ;  He  makes  one  har- 
monious flock  of  two  conflicting  elements,  as  Chrysostom  says, 
''not  by  Gentiles  being  raised  to  Jews,  but  by  both  beirig 
raised  to  Christ"  He  says,  ''Suppose  two  statues,  one  of 
silver  and  one  of  lead,  and  then  both  melted  down,  so  that  out 
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of  the  two  comes  one  of  God's  : — ^thus  He  made  the  two  one." 
So  the  comer-stone  makes  two  one ;  so  the  shepherd  makes  of 
two  flocks  one.  As  there  were  two  ships  out  of  which  He 
called  His  disciples  (John  x.  16) ;  they  let  down  their  nets 
and  took  up  a  great  draught,  and  so  large  a  number  of  fishes 
that  the  nets  were  almost  broken ;  and  they  loaded,  it  is  said, 
both  the  ships.  The  two  ships  figured  the  one  Church :  the 
people  join  together  in  Christ,  though  coming  from  different 
ports;  and  throughout  Scripture  these  two  are  often  figured, 
and  marvellously  does  Christ  unite.  ^^  He  is  our  peaaP  O 
Christ,  Thou  art  blessed  I  Oh,  for  more  of  Thy  Spirit,  that 
new,  strong,  overcoming  element  of  life  and  light.  Here 
would  be  Matthew  Arnold's  light  and  sweetness  indeed.  And 
we  ought  to  try  to  introduce  this  peace  in  us  into  eveiy  topic 
of  which  we  speak,  every  subject  we  touch.  I  knew  a  couple 
some  years  since,  who,  soon  after  they  married,  found  or 
feared  they  had  made  a  mistake.  They  had  two  divided  wiUs; 
they  had  no  children,  and,  it  seemed,  they  had  no  single  point 
of  unity.  I  visited  them  again  after  a  time,  and  I  found  they 
had  a  little  minister :  God  had  taken  a  child  and  set  him  in 

m 

the  midst,  and  that  little  thing  had  healed  and  restored.  And 
they  bent  over  the  little  cradle  and  watched  the  litde  dreamer, 
or  they  held  him  up  to  each  other  while  he  crowed  in  their 
arms ;  and  he  united  their  interests,  and  they  melted  into  one. 
And  so  often  has  it  been,  the  young  child  is  our  peace.  O 
husbands,  O  wives,  we  never  tmite  indeed  until  we  unite  our 
hands  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross,  and  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  melts  all 
into  one.  Well  do  we  remember  how,  when  the  old  serpent 
seized  Messiah's  heel,  Messiah  stamped  on  the  serpent's  head. 
So,  when  it  assails  tis,  may  grace  be  given  to  us  to  trample  him 
under  foot,  and  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  make  us  one  !  ^^He  is  our 
peaces  Inwardly,  outwardly,  Christ  reconciles  man  to  God: 
substantially.  He  is  our  peace.  Vain  were  it  to  say,  "  Be  ye 
reconciled  to  God,"  had  He  not  given  power  to  them  that  be- 
lieve on  His  Name ;  and  it  has  been  remarked,  we  nowhere 
find  it  taught  in  the  New  Testament,  that  Christ,  by  His  pre- 
cepts, made  the  Law  of  no  effect     It  is  by  His  death,  by  His 
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blood ;  tha-efore  He  says,  ^My  peace  I  give  wUo  youP  ^Ht 
is  the  peace  f*  He  can  still  the  tempests  of  passion,  and  say, 
^^Peace^  be  still  ;^*  He  can  calm  the  tortured  and  the  anguished 
nerve,  He  can  allay  the  fever  of  the  mind.  He  can  hush  the 
clamour  of  the  ages.  Oh  may  we,  in  this  troubled  time^  find 
Him  peace ! — ^peace  for  the  sense  of  sin,  peace  for  a  bleeding, 
wounded  heart,  peace  for  u  disordered,  distracted  intdligence^ 
peace  for  the  vehemence  of  nature ;  by  prayer,  by  fidth,  by 
love  unfeigned,  by  promises  all  light  and  joy,  may  we  know 
the  reality  of  the  apostolic  word,  ^^He  is  our  peace/'  If  any- 
thing yet  remains  to  be  said,  it  is  in  the  linking  together  tlus 
and  the  succeeding  verse,  ^^And  hath  broken  down  the  middle 
waU  of  partition  bettveen  us/' 

Verse  1 5.  ^^Having  abolished  in  His  flesh  the  enmity^  even  the 
law  of  commandments  contained  in  ordinances;  for  to  make  in 
Himself  of  twain  one  new  man^  so  making  peace/*  Some  diffi- 
culty has  been  conceived  as  to  the  Apostle's  intention  in  these 
expressions,  ^^  the  middle  wall  of  partition;^  perhaps  the  Aposde 
used  it  in  a  very  general  and  comprehensive  sense.  It  is 
very  ce|;tain  that  Judaism  was  a  veiy  proud  and  exclusive 
system,  the  Rabbins  spoke  of  the  Mosaical  law  as  a  hedge; 
perhaps  he  refeired  to  the  separating  vail  in  the  Temple,  and 
this  is  most  hkely,  for,  in  £3u:t,  the  vail  had  become  a  wall, 
and  we  know  that  there  was  also  in  the  Temple  another  wall ; 
one  severed  the  court  of  the  Jews  from  that  of  the  Gentiles, 
the  last  we  have  mentioned  separated  the  Jewish  worshippers 
from  the  court  of  the  priests.  At  the  time,  however,  when  the 
Apostle  wrote  these  words  the  wall  was  still  standing  called  the 
vail ;  for  it  may  be  supposed  that  it  was  renewed  after  it  was 
rent  in  twain  in  the  hour  of  the  Crucifixion,  and  not  untU  eight 
years  after  this  Epistle  was  written  did  it  finally  vanish.  We 
may  suppose  the  Apostle  spoke  in  an  intelligible  sense  to  the 
Ephesians,  however;  and  it  is  questionable  whether  they  would 
have  understood  these  allusions.  He  then,  perhaps,  referred 
to  the  custom  of  walling  off  and  marking  the  separation 
between  a  supposed  superior  and  inferior  race  of  people  in 
laige   European  capitals.     The  Jews,  who  once  so  proudly 
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separated  themselves  from  the  Gentiles,  have  now  for  many 
ages  suffered  this  indignity  in  turn ;  just  as  we  see  in  Frankfort 
the  Juden  Strasse,  or  the  Jews'  street  It  is  not  long  since,  at 
an  early  hour  in  the  evening,  the  street  was  closed,  and  none 
were  permitted  to  come  forth;  it  was  entirely  inhabited  by 
Jews,  and  they  were  thus  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  town. 
This  custom  held  also  in  many  places.  Whatever  the  immediate 
allusion  of  the  Apostle,  it,  no  doubt,  was  well  understood  as 
referring  to  either  national  or  religious  exclusiveness ;  only  the 
whole  terms  of  the  context  seem  to  imply  that  the  reference  is 
not  merely  to  that  which  separates  men  from  each  other,  but 
the  whole  race  from  God.  Not  altogether  easy  either  of 
solution  is  the  expression,  ''  abolished  in  His  flesh  the  enmity^ 
even  the  law  of  commandmefits  cofitained  in  ordinances y  The 
distinction  seems  clear.  Of  course,  the  eternal  law,  which 
hasjts  basis  in  the  Divine  nature,  no  change  can  pass  over 
this.  Even  the  Decalogue,  while  in  pure  intellijgences  verbally 
it  would  be  unintelligible,  and  too  low  a  condescension  to  their 
exalted  natures  to  need  expression,  would  in  principle  certainly 
be  the  same ;  but  those  ceremonies,  signs,  and  symbols — ordi- 
nances which  have  only  a  conventional  purpose,  while  at  the 
same  time  they  become  the  severe  barriers  between  men — 
these  aU  cease,  and  the  spirit  and  the  truth  constitute  the 
ground  of  divine  service.  Otherwise  the  Apostle  regards  the 
end  of  all  as  the  formation  of  a  new  race  from  the  ruins  of  old 
and  hostile  races— "/^  make  in  Himself  of  twain  one  neiv  man.^^ 
It  is  surely  a  very  wonderful  mode  of  speech ;  races  were 
divided  before,  they  were  hostile,  the  partition  is  broken,  and 
they  mingle.  But  this  is  not  all  the  Apostle  means ;  not  merely 
the  mingling  of  races  ethnologically  different,  but  by  a  new 
element  creating  a  new  spiritual  people,  as  it  is  written,  "  this 
people  have  I  formed  for  myself  they  shall  shaiv  forth  my  praise,*^ 
Verses  16,  17.  "And  that  He  miglit  recofuile  both  unto  God  in 
one  body  by  the  cross,  having  slain  the  enmity  thereby :  and  came 
and  preached  peace  to  you  which  were  afar  ofl^,  and  to  them  that 
were  nigh.^^  Thus  Christ  becomes  the  tnie  Irenicon,  the  peace- 
maker.    It  is,  then,  still  the  infinite  element  in  His  life  and 

Y  Y 
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death  which  unites  and  restores.  A  wonderful  expression,  that 
sla3dng  the  enmity  by  the  cross  !  Thus  love  overcomes,  love  kills 
hate,  love  reconciles  divisions.  The  tenderness  of  the  cross 
has  done  this  through  all  ages ;  since  it  was  reared  and  Christ 
suspended  on  it,  the  one  crucified  body  enchains  and  fixes  all 
eyes  in  reverent  love.  The  meaning  of  that  death  of  the  cross 
known,  it  ^ precuhcs  pecue  to  you  which  were  afar  off  and  to  them 
that  were  nigh^  The  reasoning  upon  which  we  dwelt  first  now 
shows  how  far  off  they  were ;  their  distance  known  by  the  five 
marks  upon  which  we  dwelt  The  Jews  had  the  advantage  of 
nearness  by  the  knowledge  of  a  holy  law,  by  the  possession  of 
the  promises  and  the  covenants ;  but  it  seems  as  if  they  had  to 
gain  much  by  the  death  of  Christ,  for  here  we  have  that 
magnificent  text — 

Verse  18.  ^^For  through  Him  we  both  have  access  by  one 
Spirit  unto  the  Fat  her, ^^  How  essentially  the  idea  of  unity 
pervades  the  whole  !  One  body  on  the  cross,  one  new  man, 
one  divine  essential  Spirit  dwelling  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
believers,  and  restoring  all  to  unity  and  peace.  A  system  of 
divine  mediation  for  the  oneness  of  spirit  is  not  to  be  understood 
of  the  temper  or  disposition  of  the  character  of  the  subject, 
but  that  one  and  the  self-same  Spirit  of  which  the  Apostle 
writes  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  of  whom  we  read  that 
He  *^helpeth  our  infirmities  ;^  and  then  indeed  one  spirit  is 
produced,  then  beneath  the  influence  of  the  divine  Teacher  all 
are  made  of  one  accord  and  of  one  mind.  One  spirit  rules  in 
the  character,  even  until  its  possessors  are  able  to  use  the  bold 
language  of  the  Apostle  and  say,  **He  hath  given  to  us  the  mind 
of  the  Spirit,  we  have  the  mind  of  Christ^ 

Verse  19.  ^^Now  therefore,  ye  are  no  more  strangers  and 
foreigners,  but  feUow-citizetis  with  the  saints,  and  of  the  household 
of  God,^^  It  is  very  singular  to  notice  how  the  Apostle  deals 
with  these  Ephesians.  They  who  had  been  so  proud  of  their 
city,  who  had  so  jealously  guarded  their  political  rights,  are 
spoken  to  as  if  until  this  time  they  had  possessed  none, — 
strangers.  In  the  old  Grecian  idea,  all  strangers  were  enemies; 
and  this  is  spoken  with  reference  to  the  enmity  which  Christ 
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destroyed.  That  old  pagan  idea  is  inwrought  with  the  texture 
of  the  human  heart,  and  we  have  even  heard  people  say  they 
regarded  all  strangers  naturally  as  enemies  until  they  proved 
themselves  friends.  No  more  strangers  or  enemies,  is  the  first 
mark  of  the  Christian  republic  No  more  foreigners ;  this  is  a 
diflferent  element;  the  foreigner  is  not  a  stranger,  he  is  not 
regarded  as  an  enemy,  but  he  is  one  who  has  no  civil  rights ; 
the  foreigner — the  unnaturalized  man — dwells  in  a  place  where 
he  has  no  claim ;  this  constitutes  the  second  mark  in  the  divine 
republic.  *^No  more  foreigners,  hut  fellow-citizens  ;^^  admitted  to 
all  the  rights  of  the  new  race,  all  one  in  Christ;  and  yet  one  more 
mark,  closer  still— enjoying  as  saints  enjoy,  and  also  ^^of  the 
household  of  Godr  Mr.  Newland  quotes  a  very  pertinent  and 
striking  passage  from  Bishop  Andrewes,  who  says :  "  i.  Enemies 
we  were;  now  we  are  no  enemies,  but  in  league  with  Him 
in  the  new  league  or  covenant,  never  to  be  altered  as  the 
former  was.  2.  So  we  may  be,  and  yet  strangers  still ;  nay, 
no  strangers,  but  naturalized  now,  and  of  the  commonwealth 
of  Israel.  3.  And  that  we  may  be  too,  and  yet  foreigners 
though,  and  no  citizens,  without  the  franchise ;  yes,  now  en- 
franchised also,  and  citizens  with  the  saints.  4.  Well,  though 
of  the  city,  not  yet  of  the  family ;  yes,  domestid  Dei,  of  His 
very  household  now.  5.  Of  His  household;  so  we  may, 
and  yet  be  but  servants  there.  Nay,  no  servants  now,  but  sons, 
by  virtue  of  this — Tu  es  Filius ;  so  many  degrees  do  we  pass 
ere  we  come  to  this  Filius,  Go  forward  now.  6.  All  sons  are 
not  beloved ;  Ham  was  not — sons  and  beloved  sons ;  a  new 
degree,  a  sixth.  7.  And  yet  again,  all  we  love  we  take  not 
pleasure  in ;  even  beloved  sons  offend  sometimes,  and  so 
please  not.  The  father  loved  his  wild,  riotous  son  too  well, 
and  yet  small  pleasure  took  he  in  him  or  his  courses.  But 
complacitum  est;  the  seventh,  that  makes  up  all — ^a  son,  a 
beloved  son,  his  father's  delight  and  joy ;  there  is  no  degree 
higher.  And  such  are  we  by  baptism  made  to  God  in  Christ, 
through  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 
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While  our  last  number  was  publishing,  the  Rev.  D.  Lokcwtll, 
M.  A.,  during  this  year  our  co-worker  in  the  preparation  of  the 
Preacher^s  Lantern^  was  dying.  His  call  from  his  life  of  pro- 
bation and  labour  was  sudden  and  unexpected.  He  not  only 
preached  the  previous  Sabbath  to  his  own  people  in  the 
Congregational  Church  of  Bromley,  in  Kent,  but  conducted 
the  usual  Wednesday  Evening  Service,  before  the  Friday,  the 
29th  of  September,  the  day  on  which  he  entered  into  his  rest 
We  understand,  the  Vicar  of  Bromley,  in  the  parish  church, 
the  Sabbath  after  his  death,  paid  a  warm  tribute  of  respect  to 
his  memory.  Our  departed  friend  was  a  large-hearted  man, 
and  in  the  Church  over  which  he  ministered  his  departure 
is  most  tenderly  felt  and  deplored-  His  scholarship  was  above 
the  average ;  and  as  a  critic  he  was  keen,  judicious,  and  careful. 
Four  children  now  sorrow  over  the  loss  of  both  parents.  Our 
friend  had  not  attained  to  his  fortieth  year,  so  early  was  he 
called  to  his  rest  and  his  crown.  Referring  to  the  subjects 
of  Mr.  Longwill's  last  papers  contributed  to  the  Lantern^ — ^his 
Expositions  of  Critical  TextSj — it  is  very  significant,  that  in  the 
September  number  the  subject  was  ^^Our  Earthly  Tabemade, 
and  Our  Heavenly  HomCj^  the  subject  of  the  previous  paper, 
''The  Angel  of  the  Little  Ones  beholding  the  Face  of  their  Father 
in  Heaven^  We  have  pleasure  in  introducing  with  these  few 
words  the  Address  of  Mr.  Macfadyen,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
funeral  of  his  beloved  schoolfellow,  fellow-student,  and  friend. 


9ln   9Lt)Tir»0 
Delivered  at  the  funeral  of  the  Rev.  D.  Longwill,  M. A-, 

Of  Bromley  t  Kent^ 

By   J.    A.    MACFADYEN,    M.A., 

Of  Manchester, 

Alas,  my  brother !   was  the  lament  of  prophet  for   prophet 
This  is  the  first  word  that  rises  to  my  lips,  from  the  open  grave 
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in  which  we  shall  soon  lay  the  remains  of  the  late  pastor  of  this 
Church.  There  is  no  period  of  my  life  which  has  not  some  as- 
sociation with  our  departed  friend.  Boys  together  at  school,  we 
shared  the  same  games  and  sat  upon  the  same  forms.  Students 
together  at  the  University,  we  lodged  under  the  same  roof  and 
listened  to  the  same  lectures ;  he  just  so  much  my  elder  as  to 
be  able  to  indicate  the  wonder-lands  of  knowledge  that  lay 
still  beyond.  Children  of  the  same  Church,  we  professed  our 
attachment  to  Christ,  began  Christian  work,  and  resolved  to 
dedicate  ourselves  to  the  ministry  of  the  gospel  at  the  same 
time.  With  very  many  and  very  marked  differences  in  tempera- 
ment, in  habits  of  thought  and  modes  of  working,  the  horizon 
of  our  friendship  has  never  been  overcast  by  one  cloud.  I  have 
been  with  him  in  the  bitter  sorrows  and  the  nameless  joys 
of  the  Christian  pastorate.  When  that  stroke  came  upon 
him  years  ago,  which  darkened  the  liglit  of  his  hearth,  I  was 
privileged  to  see  his  noble  submission  and  to  help  him  through 
that  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death.  To-day  it  is  no  small 
pleasure  to  recall  the  half  playful,  wholly  serious  way  in  which 
he  used  to  say,  "Very  pleasant  hast  thou  been  to  me,  my 
brother."  It  is  no  exaggeration  on  my  part,  when  I  say 
that  this  day  I  am  bulying  part  of  myself  God  will 
send  me  other  friends,  I  doubt  not,  but  never  one  that  can 
fill  his  place.  The  fair  fruitage  of  a  friendship  such  as  his, 
whose  roots  were  wrapped  about  my  youth,  I  never  hope  to 
gather  again  on  this  side  eternity.  My  dearest,  my  most 
intimate,  my  most  friendly  friend  is  this  day  taken  from  me. 

Nor  am  I  the  only  mourner.  I  knew, — ^as  few  of  you,  the 
people  of  his  charge,  could  know, — what  a  man,  and  how  devoted 
a  minister,  you  had  amongst  you.  He  was  naturally  reticent, 
reticent  to  a  fault,  if  it  be  a  fault,  in  these  days  when  promi- 
nence is  so  oflen  mistaken  for  eminence,  and  gilding  for  gold. 
The  fire  was  kept  closely  covered  in.  A  superficial  observer 
might  have  said  that  it  did  not  burn  at  all ;  but  no  one  admitted, 
as  I  was,  to  the  inner  sanctuary  of  his  heart  could  for  one 
moment  doubt  it  There  was  an  abundance,  almost  a  profu- 
sion, of  acquired  intellectual  wealth  in  some  departments,  a 
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mental  vigour,  a  warmth  of  feeling,  and  a  devotion  of  purpose 
for  which  few,  I  fear,  gave  him  credit  I  bear  him  witness,  that 
he  lived  and  prayed  and  laboured  only  for  you.  You  do  not 
need  me  to  tell  you  that  he  was  the  most  self-denying  and  at 
the  same  time  the  most  upright  of  men.  You  have  loi^  re- 
spected his  transjxirent  honesty,  his  generous  hatred  of  mean- 
ness, his  charitable  judgment  of  all  disputed  points  in  men  and 
systems ;  how  he  tried  and  how  he  succeeded  to  be  just  before 
he  was  generous,  and  then  completed  the  circle  by  being 
generous  as  well  as  just  Your  respect  has  deepened  into 
admiration,  and  your  admiration  into  love.  It  is  for  me  to  tell 
you  to-day  what  he  never  would  have  said  himself,  that  it  was 
in  his  heart  to  live  and  die  with  you.  I  am  personally  a 
stranger  to  the  majority  of  those  who  are  here,  and  yet  I  do 
not  feel  that  I  am  altogether  a  stranger.  I  make  bold  to  say 
that  there  are  few  members  of  this  Church  and  congr^ation  for 
whom  I  have  not  prayed  with  my  departed  brother,  and  fewer 
still  whose  names  I  have  not  heard  mentioned  and  ni  whose 
sinritual  prospects  he  has  not  spoken. 

And  now  he  is  gone  1  How  difficult  it  is  to  realize  it  1  It 
seems  but  yesterday, — indeed  it  is  only  a  few  days, — since  he 
was  in  my  house,  sitting  at  my  table,  leading  my  family  devo- 
tions. It  is  not  a  full  week  since  he  was  here  amongst  you, 
presiding  at  your  meetings  and  planning  the  work  he  had  in 
prospect.  But  he  is  gone;  and  ere  long,  with  the  exception  of 
the  orphan  children  now  "  cast  upon  the  Fatherhood  of  God,'* 
he  will  have  left  few  outward  traces  of  his  having  been  here. 
But  though  he  is  no  longer  present  with  you,  his  work  will 
abide,  you  will  cherish  his  memory,  remember  his  counsels, 
and,  in  so  far  as  he  walked  in  the  footsteps  of  Christ,  you  will 
try  to  follow  him. 

He  is  gone!  Death  has  added  another  trophy  to  his 
victories.  Again  we  have  been  taught  the  old,  old  lesson, 
that  he  is  a  reaper  whose  sickle  leaves  not  one  sheaf  un- 
gathered.  The  woman  may  be  passing  fair ;  but  her  beauty 
cannot  charm  away  the  approach  of  death.  The  rich  man 
may  have  his  bams  bursting  with  plenty,  and  may  bathe  his 
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hands  in  gold;  but  he  cannot  bribe  Death  to  stay  his  hand. 
The  warrior  serves  his  master  well;  but  not  so  well  as  to 
earn  exemption  from  the  power  of  death.  Strong  as  the 
master  of  the  house  may  be,  he  cannot  hold  his  house  against 
this  one  that  is  stronger  than  he.  The  minister  of  Christ 
may  be  faithful  in  his  Master's  service ;  but  he  too  must  close 
his  eyes  upon  this  life  for  a  moment,  before  he  can  open 
them  on  the  life  of  immortality. 

He  is  gone !  but  he  is  not  dead.  Standing  at  the  open 
grave  of  our  friend,  we  can  hear  our  Master  say :  "  Fear  not ; 
I  am  the  first  and  the  last:  I  am  He  that  liveth,  and  was 
dead;  and,  behold,  I  am  alive  for  evermore.  Amen;  and 
have  the  keys  of  hades  and  of  death."  Farewell,  old  friend, 
but  not  for  ever !  no,  blessed  be  God,  not  for  ever.  We 
shall  meet  again  in  higher  and  in  brighter  realms.  Minis- 
ters of  the  Church  below  no  longer,  we  shall  be  servants 
in  the  Church  above.  Never  again  can  we  commemo- 
rate the  dying  love  of  Christ  on  earth ;  but  we  shall  sit 
together  at  the  table  of  the  Lord  in  heaven.  We  cannot 
again  mingle  our  prayers  and  our  praises  in  this  world ;  but 
shall  yet  join  in  that  great  congregation  "into  which  an 
enemy  never  enters,  and  from  which  a  friend  cannot  depart." 

He  is  gone  1  yet  for  his  own  sake  we  would  not  have  him 
back  again.  The  ministry  of  heaven  is  better  than  the 
ministry  of  earth.  The  candlestick  is  not  broken,  the  light 
is  only  removed  to  shine  before  the  throne  of  God.  The 
gold  is  not  turned  into  ashes,  it  is  only  re-cast  in  a  better 
mould,  and  bears  more  brightly  the  superscription  of  the  King. 
The  seed  is  not  dead;  already' it  is  sprung  up,  and  ''God 
hath  given  it  a  body  as  it  hath  pleased  Him."  ''  If  the  earthly 
house  of  this  tabernacle,"  to  quote  a  text  he  and  I  discussed 
the  last  day  we  spent  together  on  earth,  "is  dissolved,  we 
have  a  building  of  God,  an  house  not  made  with  hands, 
eternal  in  the  heavens."  Or,  to  quote  another  dear  to  me 
for  the  same  reason,  "  Behold,  what  manner  of  love  the 
Father  hath  bestowed  upon  us,  that  we  should  be  called  the 
sons  of  God :   and  His  sons  we  are.     Beloved,  now  are  we 
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the  sons  of  God,  and  it  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall 
be:  but  we  know  that,  when  thai  shall  appear,  we  shall  be 
like  God ;  for  we  shall  see  Him  as  He  is." 

Brethren  in  the  ministry,  shall  we  come  to  this  grave,  and 
depart  without  a  deeper  consecration  of  ourselves  ?  Shall  we 
look  into  this  mirror  and  go  away,  forgetting  what  manner  of 
men  we  are  ?  God  forbid !  Let  us  hear  the  voice  that  comes 
to  us  from  the  death  of  our  brother,  who  has  fought  the  fight 
and  received  his  crown*  "Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to 
do,  do  it  with  thy  might"  ''  Work  the  work  of  God  while  it 
is  day :  the  night  cometh,  in  which  no  man  can  work."  Oh 
that  each  of  us  may  hear,  as  we  believe  our  friend  has  heard, 
the  gracious  invitation,  "  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant : 
•enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord  "  I 

And  surely  this  visitation  is  not  without  a  voice  to  3rou 
among  whom  he  has  been  wont  to  preach  the  kingdom  of 
God,  and  who  know  that  "ye  shall  see  his  face  no  more.*' 
Your  minister's  service  here  is  at  an  end ;  but  you  have  not 
done  with  his  ministry.  You  will  meet  him  agaiiL  You  yet 
must  render  an  account  of  your  hearing,  as  he  will  of  his 
preaching  stewardship.  His  ministry  will  bear  witness  for  or 
against  you.  Which  shall  it  be  ?  Oh,  if  you  have  not  listened 
to  his  words  in  life,  let  his  death — ^to  our  thinking  so  strange 
and  mysterious — ^arrest  you.  The  footprints  round  about  the 
cave  of  death  all  lead  into  it,  none  up  from  it  You  know 
not  when  the  summons  may  come.  What  the  Master  says  to 
one.  He  says  to  all :  "  Watch,  therefore ;  for  ye  know  neither 
the  day  nor  the  hour  wherein  the  Son  of  Man  cometh."  God 
grant  that  when  our  time  comes,  we  may  be  approved  as 
faithful  and  wise  servants,  that  when  the  cry  is  made,  "  Behold 
the  Bridegroom  cometh;  go  ye  out  to  meet  Him,"  our  lamps 
may  be  trimmed,  and  we  may  be  ready  to  go  in  with  Him  to 
the  marriage  1 
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No.  39.     Calling  by  Name. 

The  Good  Shq)herd  "calleth  His  own  sheep  by  name,  and  leadeth 
them  out"— John  x.  3. 

Said  General  Havelock,  in  reply  to  a  remark  oC  a  friend  as 
to  his  influence  over  the  men  of  his  regiment,  "  I  keep  dose 
to  them — ^have  personal  contact  with  each  man,  and  know 
each  man's  name." 

The  unbounded  influence  which  Napoleon  exercised  over 
his  soldiers,  was  due  not  only  to  the  confidence  they  felt  in 
his  military  genius,  but  to  the  marvellous  accuracy  and 
minuteness  of  his  acquaintance  with  them.  It  was  not  his 
influence  upon  them  in  a  mass,  but  the  degree  of  his  personal 
contact  with  them. 

Here  is  the  secret  of  power.  Great  geniuses  may  be 
powerful  without  it;  but  plain  men,  when  they  are  pos- 
sessed of  good  social  qualities,  and  of  judgment  in  using 
them,  rival  them  in  their  practical,  working  influence  upon 
their  fellow-men;  while  the  power  of  a  great  genius  will  be 
largely  enhanced  by  the  addition  of  such  qualities.  All  this 
is  essentially  true  of  the  work  of  preachers  among  men. 
Sinners  will  not  be  converted  while  they  are  kept  at  arm's 
length.  The  Faithful  Shepherd  calleth  His  own  sheep  by 
name.  The  measure  of  the  Church,  and  the  ministry's  power 
over  men,  is  in  general  proportioned  to  their  degree  of 
personal  contact  with  them. 


No.  40.    Subjeaion  of  the  WiU 
"  Lord,  what  wilt  Thon  have  me  to  do  ?  "—Acts  ix.  6. 

There  is  a  memorable  passage  in  the  history  of  St  Francis 
that  may  throw  light  on  this  subject  The  grand  rule  of  the 
Order  which  he  founded,  was    implicit    submission  to  the 
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superior.  One  day  a  monk  proved  refiactoiy.  He  mast  be 
subdued.  By  order  of  St  Francis,  a  grave  was  dug  deep 
enough  to  hold  a  man ;  the  monk  was  put  into  it ;  the 
brothers  began  to  shovel  in  the  earth;  while  their  superior, 
standing  by,  looked  on,  stem  as  death.  When  the  mould 
had  reached  the  wretch's  knees,  St  Francis  bent  down,  and 
fixing  his  eye  on  him,  said,  "Are  you  dead  yet?  Is  your 
self-will  dead  ?  Do  you  yield  ?  "  There  was  no  answer ;  down 
in  that  grave  there  seemed  to  stand  a  man  with  a  will  as 
iron  as  his  own.  The  signal  was  given,  and  the  burial  went 
on.  When  at  length  he  was  buried  up  to  the  middle,  to 
the  neck,  to  the  lips,  St  Francis  bent  down  once  more  to 
repeat  the  question,  **  Are  you  dead  yet  ? "  The  monk  lifted 
his  eye  to  his  superior,  to  see  in  the  cold  grey  eyes  that 
were  fixed  on  him  no  spark  of  human  feeling.  Dead  to 
pity  and  all  the  weaknesses  of  humanity,  St  Francis  stood 
ready  to  give  the  signal  that  should  finish  the  burial.  It 
was  not  needed;  the  iron  bent;  he  was  vanquished;  the 
funeral  was  stopped ;  his  will  yielding  to  a  stronger,  the  poor 
brother  said,  "  I  am  dead." 

I  would  not  be  dead  as  these  monks  to  any  man.  The 
mind  and  reason  which  I  have  got  firom  God  Ahnighty  are 
to  bend  implicitly  and  blindly  before  no  human  authority. 
But  the  submission  I  refuse  to  man,  Jesus,  I  give  to  Thee — 
not  wrung  firom  me  by  terror,  but  won  by  love;  the  result, 
not  of  fear,  but  of  gratitude.  I  wish  to  be  dead,  not  as  that 
monk,  but  as  he  who  said,  I  am  dead ;  "  I  am  crucified  with 
Christ;  nevertheless  I  live."  Saul,  the  persecutor,  was  dead; 
but  Paul,  the  great  apostle,  lived.  Yet  not  I,  he  adds,  but 
Christ  liveth  in  me;  and  the  life  which  I  now  live  in  the 
flesh,  I  live  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God,  who  loved  me,  and 
gave  Himself  for  me.  Dr.  Guthrie. 
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No.  41.     The  Crag  of  Self-righteousness. 

"Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved."— 
Acts  xvi.  31. 

A  POOR  man,  whose  mind  was  much  perplexed  by  the 
simple  question,  What  is  saving  faith?  dreamed  a  dream, 
which  seemed  to  explain  it  to  him.  He  thus  related  it  to  a 
Christian  minister :  ''  I  thought  that  I  stood  in  some  desolate 
spot,  on  the  very  edge  of  a  steep  diiff.  Below,  at  a  great 
depth,  the  sea  was  dashing  violently  against  the  bottom  of 
the  cliff.  I  stood  with  only  half  a  footing  on  the  edge,  when, 
in  a  moment,  something — I  knew  not  what,  could  not  imagine 
what — whirled  me  over  the  precipice,  and  I  felt  myself  falling 
and  falling  downward  into  the  ocean  beneath ;  but  suddenly 
— how,  I  cannot  tell — I  thought  I  caught  hold  of  a  crag  on 
the  side  of  the  cli£f  as  I  was  falling  past  it,  and  there  I  hung, 
with  one  hand  grasping  a  small  piece  of  rock.  I  himg  a  few 
seconds,  and  then  I  felt  that  the  crag  was  crumbling  in  my 
fingers,  or  breaking  away  from  the  side.  What  was  I  to  do  ? 
The  next  second  I  miist  fall  and  be  dashed  to  atoms.  All  at 
once  I  turned  and  looked  behind  me,  and  I  saw  a  figure, 
dressed  in  pure  white,  coming  toward  the  cli£f,  and  walking  on 
the  water.  He  came  nearer  and  nearer,  till  he  stood  just 
underneath  where  I  was  hanging,  and  although  the  distance 
downward  was  great,  yet  I  thought  I  could  see  the  expression 
of  his  countenance,  that  it  was  a  kind  and  gentle  one  :  I 
could  even  see  that  our  eyes  met,  and  instantly  I  heard  him 
whisper  softly  upward  to  me,  *  Let  go !  let  go  I '  I  let  go,  and 
fell  into  his  arms,  and  was  saved." 

The  crag  was  self-righteousness,  and  every  false  refuge  that 
crumbles  in  the  grasp  of  the  sinner :  He  who  came  walking  to 
him  on  the  water,  was  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God;  and 
the  words,  "  Let  go,"  were  the  same  as  the  words,  "  Believe 
on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved"  Faith 
is  the  letting  go  of  all  other  dependence,  and  falling  into  the 
arms  of  Christ 
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No.  43.     Life  in  Christ. 

**For  in  Htm  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being.*' — Acts 
xvii.  28. 

There  is  an  old  story  of  mythology  about  a  giant  named 
Antaeus,  who  was  bom  by  the  earth.  In  order  to  keep  alive, 
this  giant  was  obliged  to  touch  the  earth  as  often  as  once  in 
five  minutes,  and  every  time  he  thus  came  in  contact  with 
the  earth  he  became  twice  as  strong  as  before. 

The  Christian  resembles  Antaeus.  In  order  to  become 
and  continue  a  truly-living  Christian,  the  disciple  of  Christ 
must  often  approach  his  Father  by  prayer.  Every  time  he 
thus  approaches  Him  who  hears  and  answers  prayer,  he 
becomes  stronger,  and  more  able  to  resist  the  wiles  and 
assaults  of  the  adversary.  On  the  contrary,  should  he  n^lect 
to  obtain  supplies  of  the  living  water  from  the  everlasting 
fountain,  he  will  soon  become  faint,  slide  back,  and  finally 
lapse  into  the  melancholy  and  mortifying  state  of  a  dead 
Christian. 


No.  43.     Moved  by  nothing  outward. 
"  None  of  these  things  move  me." — Acts  xx.  24. 

In  his  History  of  the  Dutch  Republic,  Mr.  Motley 
tells  us  of  one  Titelmann,  a  blood-red  persecutor  of  the 
Netherlands.  Upon  any  pretext  would  he  put  to  death 
mxm,  woman,  or  child.  Not  an  opinion  even  could  one 
hold  without  Titelmann  knowing  it;  and  that  opinion,  if 
not  in  consonance  with  his  own,  was  death  to  the  holder 
of  it  There  was  a  poor  schoolmaster,  Geleyn  de  Muler, 
of  Audenarde.  He  had  been  suspected  of  Bible-reading. 
Titelmann  found  him,  and  his  wife  and  four  children,  out, 
and  told  him  that  death  by  fire  was  his  fate,  if  he  did  not 

recant 

"Will  you  give  me  the  benefit  of  a  trial  ?*'  said  Muler. 

"  You  are  my  prisoner,  and  are  to  answer  me  and  none 
other,"  was  the  reply. 
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Some  questions  were  asked  by  Titelmann,  and  then  followed 
the  demand  immediately  for  Muler  to  recant  He  was  for 
some  moments  speechless. 

''Do  you  not  love  your  wife  and  children?"  asked  the 
demoniac  Titelmann. 

"  God  knows,"  said  the  schoolmaster,  '*  that  were  the 
heavens  a  pearl,  and  the  earth  a  globe  of  gold,  and  were 
I  the  owner  of  all,  most  cheerfully  would  I  give  them  all 
to  live  with  my  wife  and  children,  even  though  our  lives 
must  be  passed  in  prison,  and  our  fare  be  only  bread  and 
water  \ " 

It  was  enough.  Muler  was  strangled,  and  his  body  burned, 
and  then  scattered  to  the  winds  of  heaven.  Such  faith,  such 
power  as  to  let  nothing  move  the  heart  from  its  hold  on  Christ 
— ^how  much  is  it  needed  in  this  world  I 


No.  44.    More  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive, 
"  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive."'7-AcTS  xx.  35. 

A  MINISTER  writes,  "After  a  warm  discussion  of  &ithful 
periodic  giving,  my  hostess  said,  '  I  should  not  like  to  feel  I 
ought  to  give;  I  prefer  to  do  as  I  like.' 

"  I  responded,  '  That  is  what  we  all  prefer,  and  have  done 
ever  since  our  father  Adam  did  as  he  liked,  instead  of  as  he 
was  told,  and  got  us  all  into  one  great  scrape;  and  we,  his 
children,  follow  his  example  with  like  results.' 

"  Four  days  subsequently  my  hostess  said,  *  After  our  conver- 
sation I  resolved  to  set  apart  a  tenth  of  all  I  receive.  This 
morning  my  brother  has  handed  me  half  of  a  large  sum  left  us 
by  our  father,  long  accounted  lost.  As  I  have  been  considering 
how  to  apply  this  tenth,  a  new  joy  has  sprung  up  in  my  heart, 
as  if  it  were  the  sum  of  all  the  joy  and  gratitude  which  the 
receivers  will  feel,  in  the  relief  and  comfort  it  will  impart  to 
them.  Also  it  has  taught  me  as  I  never  saw  before,  how  rich 
my  heavenly  Father  has  made  me,  in  adding  the  nine-tenths  to 
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my  former  large  fortune.     I  now  see  as  I  never  did  before, 
how  *  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive'  ** 


No.  45.     Man  an  exile  from  God, 

"There  is  none  that  undostandethy  there  b  none  that  seeketh  after 
God." — Romans  iii.  11. 

During  the  French-Indian  wars,  a  party  of  Indians  made  an 
attack  on  a  Moravian  cottage  in  North-eastern  Pennsyh^ania, 
at  the  time  of  family  worship,  and  succeeded  in  carrying  off  a 
little  girl  of  three  or  four  years  of  age.  Season  after  season  the 
parents  of  the  child  endeavoured  to  discover  her,  but  in  vain. 
Ten  years,  however,  had  passed,  when  it  was  reported  that  a 
white  girl,  very  weather-beaten  and  worn,  had  been  captured 
from  some  Indians  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pittsburg.  The 
mother  of  the  lost  girl  proceeded  there,  but  was  unable  to 
recognise  in  the  captive  any  traces  of  her  own  child.  At  last 
she  bethought  her  of  the  hymn-tune  that  was  sung  on  the  &tal 
evening  of  the  Indian  descent  She  began  to  sing  it,  and  at 
once  the  mass  of  superincumbent  rubbish  on  the  child's  memory 
was  removed.  The  far  past  became  the  immediate  present, 
and  the  exile  was  recalled  home. 

There  is  something  like  this  in  the  ordinary  human  con- 
sciousness. There  are  phenomena  which  it  is  hard  to  account 
for  except  on  the  supposition  that  man  has  a  Heavenly  Father, 
but  that  from  that  Father's  home  he  is  now  banished.  He 
speaks  not,  at  least  in  his  normal  condition,  the  language  of 
heaven,  and  yet  that  language  awakens  in  him  strange  memo- 
ries. £ven  without  revelation  he  worships  an  unknown  God. 
He  has  memories,  subtle  and  strange,  that  call  back  the  lan- 
guage of  a  lost  home.  There  is  an  almost  universal  conscious- 
ness that  a  God  exists,  and  yet  there  is  a  feeling  that  the 
avenues  to  that  God's  throne  are  blocked.  So  it  is  with  all, 
from  the  polished  Greek,  who  erects  a  temple  even  to  the 
deities  of  the  stranger  and  the  outcast,  to  the  rude  Indian,  who 
worships  God  in  tree  and  wind. 
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The  author  of  "  Episodes  of  an  Obscure  Life "  soon  comes 
before  us  again  in  the  congenial  volumes  of  "Friends  and 
Acquaintances  "  (Strahan  &*  Co.),  The  title  very  sufficiently 
describes  the  work.  It  comprises  a  series  of  sketches  of  various 
individualities  which  have  crossed  the  author's  path ;  it  is  charac 
terized  by  the  same  clear  loving  insight  and  quick  generalization 
of  human  character  we  noticed  in  the  "  Episodes,"  It  does 
not,  like  the  '*  Episodes,"  deal  only  with  characters  indigenous 
to  one  soil — and  that  the  east  end  of  London;  but  memory 
photographs  the  various  persons  the  author  has  met  with  both 
in  town  and  county  life.  We  can  scarcely  think,  as  a  work  of 
art,  that  it  is  equal  to  its  predecessor ;  but  most  of  the  sketches 
we  have  read  are  very  delightful.  Ministers  might  read  these 
volumes  with  much  profit,  for  the  purpose  of  learning  how  to 
turn  to  account  the  characters  with  which  they  may  become 
acquainted  or  familiar.  Set  anybody  talking,  and  you  are  sure 
to  discover  a  history ;  listen  to  them  while  they  disclose  their 
lives  and  speak  of  themselves,  and  you  are  sure  to  be  instructed. 
Only  the  secret  is,  that  you  must  listen  with  sympathy;  you 
must  not  try  to  set  them  right  Just  be  for  a  little  while  a  good 
listener,  throw  in  an  occasional  inter)  ectional  sympathetic  note, 
and  they  will  talk  on,  amusing  and  entertaining  you,  and  re- 
lieving themselves.  Sit  down  in  some  garret  or  cellar,  and, 
like  our  author,  be  ready  to  smoke  a  pipe  with  the  old  man  or 
take  a  cup  of  tea  with  the  old  woman,  and  no  fear  but  they  will 
give  you  a  world  of  anecdote.  Hence  our  author  should  be 
read  by  those  who  desire  to  cultivate  the  art  of  ministerial 
success.  Thus  we  read  with  much  pleasure  "  Peggy's  Haven." 
Poor  old  Peggy,  living  in  her  lone  room,  many  years  a  widow, 
her  children  dead  or  far  from  her,  but  who  was  yet  able  to  say: 
"  Afler  all,  God 's  everywhere.  Sometimes,  when  I  lies  awake  at 
night,  listening  to  the  clocks  strikin'  and  chimin'  the  quarters, 
I  tiiinks, — ^Theer,  for  miles  round  theer's  folks,  an'  not  one  on 
'em  would  miss  ye  if  you  was  to  die  afore  momin'.  But  then  I 
thinks  again, — ^Well,  what  an'  if  they  wouldn't?  You  wouldn't 
be  the  worse  oflf,  if  you  was  safe  with  God ;  an'  He's  a-watchin' 
over  you  now,  black  as  it  is,  just  like  the  stars.  He  wouldn't 
forget  ye,  because  theer's  so  many  folks  in  London.  Not  but 
what,  when  I  go  to  church,  an*  see  an  old  man  come  in  wi*  his 
old  'ooman,  or  an  old  mother  a-leanin'  on  her  son's  arm,  it 
gives  me  a  prick  like."    The  account  of  poor  Peggy  is  one  of 
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the  most  affecting  pieces  in  the  volumes.  Poor  P^^ !  we  like 
to  think  that  in  the  dark  lanes  of  London  there  are  many  such. 
Peggy,  who  loved  her  cup  of  tea  even  in  her  direst  troubles, — 
*'  Of  course,  I  know  it  was  all  the  grace  of  God ;  but  if  s 
wonderful  what  good  a  cup  o'  tea  does  you  when  you're  down. 
That* s  one  of  His  mercies  too,  I  reckon."  Very  pretty  sketches 
of  human  character  are  the  "  Horseshoe  Meadow,"  "  Malyon's 
Cottage,"  "  Punch  at  Home,"  "  The  Blind  Organist,"  and,  many 
another  A  kindly,  tender  spirit  flows  through  all, — the  mind 
of  a  poet  and  a  Christian — a  mind  entering  into  all  the  humours 
of  the  people,  delineated  with  freshness,  sweetness,  and  interest, 
which,  as  we  have  already  said,  might  furnish  a  recipe  to  those 
who  desire  to  minister  to  the  homes,  and  must,  therefore,  listen 
to  the  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor. 

A  delightful  book  is  "  Cues  from  all  Quarters  ;  or,  the 
Literary  Musings  of  a  Clerical  Recluse"  {Hodder  <^ 
Stoughton).  The  author  appears  to  have  been  making  notes  of 
his  reading  all  his  life  from  every  variety  of  authors  and  subjects. 
So  far  the  tide  of  this  volume  is  true  enough ;  but  we  fear  it 
scarcely  does  justice  to  the  considerable  interest,  scarcely  con- 
veys an  idea  of  the  delightful  readableness  of  the  volume  itsell 
It  is  a  volume  of  Essays  which  would  cheat  away  and  charm  off 
dulness  on  any  rainy  sitemoon  or  evening  in  any  lone  countxy 
house.  It  is  amusing  by  its  interesting  speculations.  If  the 
author  be  not  a  great  poet  himself,  for  Sie  popular  mind,  he  is 
better  than  that,  for  he  takes  the  things  of  the  great  poets  and 
turns  them  over  and  over  and  round  and  round,  dilates  upon 
them,  amplifies  them,  and  holds  them  up  to  the  eye,  surrounded 
by  pleasant  illustrations.  The  volume  before  us  is  a  charming 
series  of  literary  sermonettes. 

We  strongly  commend  to  the  notice  of  our  readers  ''  Jesus 
Christ  :  His  Life  and  Work,"  by  K  De  Pressens^,  D.D., 
translated  by  Annie  Harwood  {Hodder  6-  Stoughtori).  The 
work  is  a  portion  of  the  larger  work  doubdess  well  known  to 
our  readers.  The  author  says,  it  "  differs  from  it  by  the  absence 
of  all  that  was  purely  scientific."  In  the  form  before  us,  the 
bulky  volume  is  rendered  exceedingly  portable  and  readable. 
Those  who  have  not  much  time  at  their  disposal  will  easily 
master  it,  and  it  would  form  an  admirable  volume  for  Bible 
classes.  We  must  not  forget  to  mention  that  this  edition  con- 
tains a  new  Introduction,  remarkable  for  its  sympathy  with  the 
character  of  Jesus,  as  meeting  the  demands  of  the  scientific  and 
agitated  times  in  which  we  live. 


No.  VIII. 
EDWARD  ANDREWS. 

The  name  of  Dr.  Andrews  is  one  we  do  not  like  to  allow  to 
pass  from  the  memory  of  others  :  there  is  no  fear  of  its  passing 
from  our  own.     He  was  our  boyhood's  pulpit  idol.     CoUyer 
was  more  mellifluous,  James  Parsons  more  electrical,  Hyatt 
was  loud  and  vehement,  Melvill  rolling,  rhetorical,  grand ;  but 
Andrews  was  beyond  all  preachers  we  knew  then,  beyond  all 
we  have  known  since — the  real  poet  of  the  pulpit     It  is  pos- 
sible that  some  will  say,  as  they  read  his  sermons,  if  they  should 
ever  succeed  in  getting  a  copy  to  read,  that  he  ought  rather 
to  serve  as  an  illustration  of  how  not  to  preach — his  style  was 
so  broken,  so  abrupt;  he  threw  things  about  so  entirely  at 
random ;  his  mind  was  so  desultory  and  so  dreamy.     He  was 
away  to  the  uttermost  and  outermost  verge  of  the  imiverse  in  a 
second,  by  the  merest  glance  of  a  simple  suggestion.    A  pro- 
fessor of  rhetoric  would  say  he  could  not  make  a  sermon ;  a 
professor  of  logic  would  have  said  he  could  not  reason.    Well, 
he  seemed  to  know  everything ;  and  he  poured  into  his  rich 
discourses  allusions  from  every  variety  of  subject  and  every 
variety  of  book.     He  was  a  child  of  genius.     Music  of  many 
instruments,  from  a  Jew's  harp  to  an  organ,  he  was  said  to  have 
at  his  fingers'  ends.    Something  of  many  languages  he  was  sup- 
posed to  know.     In  Greek  he  was  a  giant — not  like  Porson 
or  Parr ;  yet  his  knowledge,  we  believe,  even  they  would  have 
respected.     Then,  not  only  Hebrew,  but  more  out-of-the-way 
and  tributary  stores  of  language  he  had  at  command.     He  was 
something  of  a  painter,  too.  He  was  a  large-hearted,  loving  child 
— perhaps  with  something  of  the  vanity  and  the  petulance  of  a 
child.    We  were  wondrously  well  pleased  to  visit  his  church ; 
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for,  although  a  CongregatioDal  minister  in  a  day  when  Congre- 
gationalism was  very  plain  and  unadorned,  his  church,  which 
is  now  no  doubt  ordinary  enough,  was  rich  and  beautiful  He 
would  employ  the  service  of  the  Church  of  England ;  would 
have  an  organ  and  stained  glass.  **Give  God  the  best  of  every- 
thing," we  heard  him  say  once — "the  best  architecture,  the 
best  music,  the  fluted  column,  and  the  pealing  anthem.*'  And 
so  it  was,  that  we  were  often  drawn  to  Beresford  Chapel,  Wal- 
worth, to  listen  to  a  man  whose  church  was  always  crowded, 
when  that  comer  of  London  contained  such  a  cluster  of 
preachers  as  England  could  scarcely  produce  now — Dr. 
Collyer,  Henry  Melvill,  Thomas  Dale,  William  Irons,  John 
Burnet,  and  Edward  Andrews — all  within  a  mile  of  each 
other. 

Andrews  was  one  of  those  men  who  did  little  else  beside 
preach,  or  prepare  to  preach ;  it  was  the  habit  of  that  time. 
Through  the  week,  thought  and  feeling  went  wandering  up  and 
down  in  search  of  expression;  and  very  beautiful  they  look,  when 
they  meet,  those  three  sisters.  Eldest-bom,  no  doubt,  is  the  Lady 
of  Feeling ;  dark-eyed  and  lovely,  her  radiant  tresses  and  white 
attire  floating  as  clouds  float,  so  rapidly  even  when  they  seem 
not  to  move  at  all.  She  is  very  fond  of  solitude,  the  Lady  of 
Feeling ;  she  delights  to  take  her  own  course,  and  fix  her  eye 
on  objects  for  the  pleasure  of  her  own  love.  But  men  have  got 
to  like  her  younger  sister,  the  Lady  of  Thought,  better  than  the 
elder.  She  looks  more  serious  in  her  fairness,  and  her  tresses 
are  bound,  and  her  movements  are  slower  and  more  stately, 
and  her  eyes  of  a  downward  glance.  But  I  have  loved  to  see 
the  two  sisters  hand-in-hand  together.  Singular,  how  seldom 
the  youngest  sister  of  the  three — the  Lady  of  Expression — keeps 
them  company.  She  needs  their  more  matronly  guidance  too ; 
for,  in  truth,  she  can  be  most  wild  and  hoydenish,  and  ever  is 
unless  when  the  hand  of  her  elder,  or  eye  of  her  second  sister, 
is  upon  her.  Oh,  but  when  the  three  walk  together,  as  I  have 
seen  them — the  Lady  of  Feeling,  the  Lady  of  Thought,  and 
the  Lady  of  Expression — it  is  then  we  learn  how  Feeling  can 
subdue  us,  how  Thought  can  lift  us,  how  Expression  can  pene- 
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trate  us  1  for  each  sister  subdues  the  other,  and  each  lends  to 
the  grace  of  each.  Yes,  it  was  a  fine  time  when  those  old 
preachers  lived,  and  lived  to  study,  to  feel,  to  think,  and  to 
find  the  fitting  mould  of  expression  into  which  to  pour  the  red- 
hot  metal  of  feeling  and  of  thought.  In  the  case  of  Dr.  Andrews, 
he  certainly  lived  for  this  purpose — much-tried,  much-suffering, 
painfully-experienced  man.  Heart  and  mind  went  wandering 
about  during  the  week  for  those  settings  of  jewelled  expression 
which  he  drew  forth  with  every  Sabbath.  Who  does  not  know 
it  ?  there  are  words  which  make  thoughts  and  emotions  shine, 
like  opals  or  rubies,  like  any  precious  stone.  Certain  words 
have  an  amazing  power  of  delighting  from  the  way  in  which 
they  occur.  No  one  hearing  Andrews,  we  suppose,  would 
have  charged  him  altogether  with  bad  taste,  even  when  he  said 
the  quaintest,  queerest  things;  but  perhaps  most  persons  read- 
ing his  sermons  now  would  speak  of  them  as  monuments  of 
bad  taste,  in  just  the  same  way,  and  for  just  the  same  reason,  as 
the  charge  has  been  preferred  against  the  "Theron  and  Aspasia," 
and  the  "  Contemplations  and  Meditations  "  of  James  Hervey. 
They  are  so  highly  coloured— <:olour  predominates ;  sometimes 
it  even  seems,  no  doubt,  to  glare.  We  believe  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  an  amount  of  colour  may  be  permitted  in  speech, 
which  becomes  dazzling  and  intolerable  to  the  eye  when  read.  It 
was  the  case  with  Chalmers,  with  Melvill ;  in  many  very  great 
instances  the  revising  and  fastidious  eye  of  the  critic  has  had 
to  reject  what  seemed  most  delightfiil  as  it  fell  from  the  lip  ot 
the  speaker.  If  the  speaker  holds  up  a  succession  of  brilliant 
kaleidoscope-like  words,  and  speaks  like  an  Ephrem  Syrus,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  for  the  mind  to  ask,  "  What  is  he  giving  us  ? 
What  is  the  good  of  it  all?"  The  mystical  heat  and  reality  of 
his  own  nature  carries  the  hearer  along  into  the  same  path  of 
vision  and  emotion.  It  is  wonderful  how,  for  a  time,  a  speaker 
compels  an  audience  to  feel  things'  from  his  point  or  standard 
of  emotion.  But  we  live  in  the  day  of  very  correct  taste,  and 
"the  elegant  Jeremiahs,"  the  prophets  of  "light  and  sweet- 
ness," would  themselves,  we  must  confess  it,  be  plunged  into  a 
passion  or  excited  to  a  nervous  tremulousy  at  such  things  as 
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feU  readily  in  every  sermon  from  the  lips  of  Andrews.  It  must 
be  admitted,  he  was  no  pre-Rafiadite,  and  this  is  the  pre- 
Rafiaelite  age  in  the  pulpit  as  well  as  on  the  canvas.  Such  pre- 
Ra£Eielitism  takes  pride  very  much  in  renoondng  charming 
and  attractive  adjectives ;  and  yet  an  adjective,  even  a  succes- 
sion of  artistic  adjectives,  will  do  the  work  of  a  picture — nay, 
an  adjective  is  a  stroke  of  colour — but  only  in  the  hand  and 
from  the  pencil  of  the  artist  Far  be  it  from  us  to  imply  that 
the  ignorant  lavishment  of  fine  words  upon  any  subject  either 
decorates  and  adorns  or  adds  anything  to  the  weight  of  im- 
pression in  the  hearer's  mind ;  and  yet  something  has  to  be 
said;  the  mere  cold,  hard  outline  of  a  thought  is  not  suffi- 
cient for  the  ordinary  and  average  mind.  An  accomplished 
master  of  music,  the  other  day,  told  us,  that  he  had  not  so  much 
sympathy  with  Beethoven  in  his  deafness  as  he  had  heard  many 
express ;  because,  to  himself,  to  read  the  mere  score  of  some 
grand  work  of  a  musical  artist  was  intense  enjoyment,  although 
unaccompanied  by  any  vocal  or  instrumental  melody.  What 
then,  he  said,  must  have  been  the  pleasure  of  Beethoven  ?  Far 
greater,  probably,  than  if  the  notes  and  bars  had  been  trans- 
lated into  sound  Yes ;  but  very  vain  would  be  the  expectation 
of  much  enjoyment  in  the  multitude,  without  such  translation; 
and  great  must  be  the  endowment  of  music  in  the  soul  thus  to 
apprehend  in  itself  the  life  of  harmony  and  melody,  its  soprano 
and  bass,  its  contralto  or  tenor,  without  a  note  upon  the  ear. 
Now,  when  men  speak  in  hard  thought,  and  poets  do  this 
sometimes,  they  expect  their  readers  or  hearers  to  be  as  wise 
as  themselves.  Adjectives  translate,  when  wisely  used,  the 
scenes  and  impressions  to  the  popular  mind  No  one  under- 
stands this  better  than  Tennyson ;  he  is  a  master  of  adjective; 
and  this  is  one  great  element  in  his  popularity,  as  perhaps  it  is 
a  considerable  element  in  every  great  poet's  popularity. 

Dr.  Andrews  seemed  to  <iisdain  almost  to  speak  but  in  a 
picture.    Take  two  or  three. 

^^Man  alone  Conscious  of  God. — Of  all  the  lower  universe,  man 
only  can  desire  the  Deity.    The  eagle  soars  towards  the  sun, 
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without  mentally  drinking  its  light;  the  sturdy  ox  triumphantly 
tramples  the  meadow,  without  knowing  Him  who  covers  it  with 
green ;  the  majestic  river  flows  on,  ignorant  of  its  source  and 
of  the  blessings  which  teem  from  its  waters ;  and  even  the 
starry  train  of  midnight,  as  they  roU  along  nearer  the  throne, 
can  only  utter  in  the  ear  of  Reason  and  Religion  their  har- / 
monious  chime,  themselves  utterly  unconscious  as  the  melan- 
choly bell  in  some  solitary  tower." 

^^ Hatred  and  Enmity  to  Christ, — But  all  attempts  to  destroy 
His  greatness  shall,  in  the  end,  only  manifest  more  fully  His 
eternal  excellency ;  as  clouds  and  vapours,  which  threaten  to 
obscure  the  horizontal  sun,  are  soon  converted  into  fleeces  of 
gold  and  silver,  or  are  made,  when  stretched  into  curtain-work 
of  fire  and  tresses  of  flame,  to  embody  the  very  radiance  they 
would  conceal,  and  to  extend  a  royal  drapery  around  the  rising 
king  of  day." 

^^Time  and  Rivers, — ^And  the  very  flight  of  time  should  excite 
our  pious  attention  even  to  temporal  duties.  Time  gradually 
slides  away  in  small  quantities,  like  the  smooth  and  liquid  lapse 
of  rivers ;  we  are  amused  by  flowers  on  the  brink,  or  by  clouds 
and  trees  reflected  on  the  surface,  while  the  irrevocable  flood 
rolls  on." 

^^  God  Inexplicable, — He  has  dashed  the  insolenceof  those  who 
would  anatomize  Him,  by  a  flood  of  wonders  in  the  material 
world,  each  of  them,  taken  separately,  enough  to  confound  the 
wisdom  of  the  wisest — ^the  curiously  feathered  moth,  the  buoyant 
cloud,  the  fiery  gem,  and  the  flashing  meteor  \  the  wilderness 
in  its  magnificence,  and  the  ocean  in  its  expanse,  all  give  back 
the  honours  of  the  invisible  God,  and  every  particular  of  their 
formation  utters  a  portentous  sarcasm  on  the  man  who  would 
stagger  into  the  palace  of  Deity,  and  command  the  Judge  of 
quick  and  dead  to  explain  His  most  hidden  properties  to 
sceptics  who  but  half  believe  His  Being." 

^^ Memory  and  Immortality, — ^What  an  abyss  to  look  back  upon 
is  the  retrospect  of  our  boyish  years !  We  remember  the  blue 
skies,  and  the  gardens,  and  the  rose-walks,  and  the  river,  and 
the  childish  ramble  amidst  the  hawthorn  and  cowslips,  and  the 
red  dragon-fly  that  skimmed  the  stream,  and  the  charms  of  the 
wood  and  copse,  the  sudden  pheasant  gleaming  in  the  sun,  and 
the  blackbird  of  mellifluous  note  \  yes,,  and  at  winter  too,  the 
pert  little  robin  looking  sidelong  and  sprighdy  upon  the  snow 
into  the  lattice.  They  are  all  gone !  Where  are  the  years  of 
our  infancy  \  and  what  have  we  learned  since  ?  Are  we  better 
acquainted  with  heaven  and  with  ourselves  ?    Are  we  pressing 
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forward  to  win  Christ  and  to  be  found  in  Him  ?  Then  we 
shall  overtake  time,  our  lost  years  will  be  replaced,  and  before 
the  pendulum  has  ceased  to  vibrate,  we  shall  be  safe  beyond  the 
flight  of  years." 

^The  Rationalism  of  Strauss, — ^We  have  lived  to  see  the  fuller 
organization  of  a  system  which  tells  us  that  He  is  only  a  spec- 
tre— a  gliding  image  along  the  arcades  of  the  temple,  less  real 
than  the  phantoms  of  a  winter^s  eve.  and  to  be  classed  only 
with  the  fables  of  the  village  beldame,  who  terrifies  her  youthful 
audience  with  scenes  from  the  graveyard,  when  the  stroke  of 
midnight  mourns  over  the  dead,  or  strange  sights  announce  to 
distant  friends  the  last  change  of  departed  men.  Christ  now 
becomes  the  mere  coruscation  of  fancy,  and  His  peisonal 
existence  a  something  which,  in  pity  ta  human  weakness,  had 
better  be  forgotten." 

But  we  must  cease  from  this  citation  of  images,  abundantly 
strewn,  however,  throughout  these  volumes,  and  many  of  them 
showing  a  habit  of  sublime  fancy  and  expression.  It  seemed 
with  Dr.  Andrews,  that,  whatever  had  to  be  expressed,  some 
corresponding  picture  rose  to  the  mind.  Thus,  "  He  that 
dwelleth  in  the  secret  place  of  the  Most  High,  shall  abide 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Almighty,'*  calls  up  these  images  : — 

"  Some  have  said  that  a  shelter  becomes  doubly  calm  and 
pleasing  when  surroimding  tempests  beat  its  sides  harmless; 
that  the  domestic  hearth  is  more  cheerful  when  flakes  of  snow 
gather  on  the  windows,  and  when  little  children,  looking  out 
into  the  darkling  storm,  return'  from  the  lattice  with  additional 
pleasure  to  a  parent's  embrace,  while  cheerful  embers  gild  by 
reflected  fires  their  still  more  cheerful  faces,  and  parental  piety 
descants  on  the  goodness  of  God  and  the  claims  of  the  poor. 
All  such  ideas  find  their  substantiation  in  the  highest  sense  in 
his  experience,  who,  amidst  the  wildest  commotions  of  earth, 
takes  refuge  in  a  promising  covenant-keeping  God.  Like  the 
alarmed  bird,  whose  grasp  of  the  bending  bough  becomes  only 
the  stronger  for  the  very  winds  by  which  the  tree  is  shaken." 

Concerning  the  style  of  Dr.  Andrews,  it  is,  we  believe,  very 
generally  denounced  by  severer  critics;  it  is  also  pretty  popn 
larly  admired,  and  by  some  preachers  and  speakers  very 
generally  followed.  Mr.  Punshon  labours  his  periods  much 
more  arduously,  but  seldom  expresses  himself  in  those  colours 
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of  poetry  which  we  have  admitted  may  be  regarded  as  a  grave 
defect,  a  fair  defect,  in  these  sermons.  It  is  certain  that  the 
whole  spirit  of  an  age  changes.  How  few  oow  feel  pleasui^e 
in  reading  either  Thomson's  "Seasons,"  or  Young's  "Night 
Thoughts !''  It  is  in  an  age  when  such  poetry  is  popular,  that  the 
decorative  and  adorned  style  is  followed  in  the  pulpit.  The  great 
defect,  however,  of  Dr.  Andrews  was,  that  his  mind  seemed 
ever  unsustained  through  a  subject.  All  his  words  flashed  about 
like  coruscations ;  his  discourses  on  texts  were  broken  into 
fragments ;  fancy  fairly  got  the  better  of  him.  He  even  had  a 
very  singular  way  of  dividing  his  texts,  almost  invariably  ex- 
pressing the  division  in  a  single  word  Thus,  from  the  text,  ^^An 
old  disciple^'  Acts  xxi.  16,  we  have,  in  the  delineation  of  the 
character,  i.  Wonder, — It  is  wondrous  that  any  should  live  to 
extreme  age,  when  we  consider  the  variety  of  movements  upon 
which  our  life  depends  I  what  passions,  etc,  innumerable 
calamities,  etc,  grim  diseases,  etc. ;  what  battles,  if  not  in  the 
field,  with  man's  unkindness,  etc.  If  the  old  disciple  appears 
stem,  it  is  perhaps  because  the  world  has  made  him  so.  O  ye 
young  and  mistrustless,  deal  gently  with  the  acrimonies  of  the 
aged.  Amazing  sight !  a  human  hcing,  fearfully  and  wonderfully 
made,  and  whose  life  has  extended  through  nearly  a  century. 
2.  Distinction, — The  term,  "  an  old  disciple,"  reminds  us  of  the 
comparative  singularity  of  advanced  age.  Impious  Absolom 
and  pious  Josiah  alike  die  young.  Death  loves  to  decorate  his 
scythe  with  the  earliest  garlands  and  to  employ  the  old  man  in 
building  the  tombs  of  his  children.  What  an  alarming  ascend- 
ency of  death  over  infants,  and  generally  over  the  young  I  He 
who  has  lived  to  three-score  years  and  ten  has  outlived  his 
friends,  and  stands  like  a  tree  on  the  mountain,  alone,  with  its 
withered  leaves  dropping  all  around  him,  etc.  3.  Perseverance, 
— To  have  become  an  old  disciple,  suppose  the  man  to  have 
steadily  persevered,  while  many  professed  followers  of  Christ 
went  back  and  walked  no  more  with  Him  ;  he  is  like  the  oldest 
inhabitant  of  the  village,  who  has  seen  all  the  other  houses 
change  their  tenants.  The  decided  preference  of  the  gospel 
in  very  aged  saints  confirms  others,  etc.     Error  can  never  be 
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venerable  merely  because  it  is  old ;  but  a  statue  that  remains 
unbroken  amidst  many  ruins,  acquires  new  majesty  from  the 
shading  of  time,  as  from  the  mosses  which  have  grown  at  its 
pedestal,  and  from  the  scars  which  war  and  tempest  have  made 
upon  its  base — its  very  existence  is  its  own  inscription,  among 
wrecks  which  nothing  but  super-excellence  could  outlive.  4. 
Wiliingness. — Disciple, means  a  learner;  the  saints  are  ever  learn- 
ing, etc  6.  Advantage, — Some  circumstances  in  old  age  render 
it  highly  favourable  to  devotion  and  to  general  spirituality  of 
mind.  The  fervour  of  the  passions  has  much  subsided;  an  old 
man  takes  a  calmer  view  of  human  life  than  others  do,  he  is  a 
library  of  experience.  All  nature  becomes  dull,  and  it  is  well 
if  then  the  wcH'ld  be  only  a  shaded  arch  through  which  the 
weary  traveller  looks  into  a  brighter  sky.  The  "  old  disciple" 
seeks  a  country  traversing  a  world  of  change.  6.  Necessity, — 
The  natural  desolation  of  such  an  age,  abandoned  by  nature 
and  slipping  off  the  world's  surface ;  consolations  of  religion 
especially  needed  then.  The  subject  naturally  closed  with 
remarks — i.  To  the  Careless  Old.  What!  an  old  man  careless 
for  eternity !  In  proportion  as  life  recedes,  the  human  being 
ought  to  be  thoughtful.  2.  To  the  Sceptical,  3.  To  the  Gay, 
Multitude  of  years  should  teach  wisdom ;  an  animated  skeleton 
dressed  up  for  the  saloon  of  pleasure  and  courting  the  smiles  of 
the  youthful  fair — how  forbidding !  j^  To  the  Covetous,  What 
an  absurdity,  that  the  decay  of  faculties  should  be  the  signal  for 
new  labours,  that  the  incapacity  for  enjoyment  should  heighten 
our  zeal  to  furnish  its  materials  1  ^,  To  the  Unstable,  6.  To 
the  Pharisaical,     7.  To  the  Spiritual. 

The  sermons  of  Dr.  Andrews  present  a  very  fair  average,  but 
in  the  way  we  have  indicated,  too  broken,  too  unsustained  for 
modem  taste  or  for  the  consecutive  thinker;  in  this,  however,  by 
no  means  behind  the  greater  number  of  his  contemporaries  in 
the  pulpit.  The  more  serious  objection  to  his  style  is,  that  it  seems 
to  labour  too  much  with  the  determination  to  say  what  may  be 
called  fine  or  showy  things;  yet  they  were  not  unnatural  things, 
and  we  have  one  or  two  living  men  exceedingly  popular  in  our 
pulpit,  who  sin  in  this  way  far  more  than  did  Dr.  Andrews,  but 
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who  never,  or  seldom,  redeem  their  style  by  such  splendid 
images.  In  closing  our  sketch,  our  readers  will  perhaps  expect 
one  or  two  other  illustrations. 

Resurrection  unto  Life. 

Resurrection !  Wonderful  scene  !  Then  the  green  field 
will  be  cloven  ;  every  turf  will  heave ;  vaults,  cemeteries,  mau- 
soleums, and  cathedrals  will  give  out  their  dead.  And  of  the 
saints,  what  glorious  bodies  shall  arise !  like  birds  of  splendid 
plumage,  emerging  from  the  grove,  or  rockets  of  flame  shot  up 
from  burning  cities,  or  brilliant  suns  in  the  fourth  day  of 
creation  starting  out  from  dark  nature's  chaotic  wilderness! 
Now  shall  the  body  be  rejoined  to  the  happy  spirit  and  share 
her  immortality ;  now  appear  the  glittering  crown,  the  golden 
throne,  the  eloquent  haip,  awaiting  only  the  close  of  nature's 
commotion,  and  ready,  when  the  last  thunder  dies,  to  pour  from 
immortal  strings  the  only  harmonies  that  could  worthily  mingle 
with  the  soul's  ecstasy.  And  what  a  heaven  shall  open  to  the 
soul,  either  in  life's  exit  now,  or  its  consummation  then  !  Shall 
we  speak  of  it  as  a  city,  a  labyrinth  of  architecture,  vanishing 
in  columns  and  arches  into  the  blue  distance  ?  or  as  a  boundless 
waste  of  forests,  lakes,  and  gardens  ?  or  rather  as  a  bright 
horizon,  which  dissolves  its  entire  compass  into  light,  where  the 
soul  is  lost  in  mingling  glories — every  portion  of  the  scene  an 
item  of  felicity — the  whole  an  orb  of  completed  adoration  ? 
"  I  saw  no  temple  therein,  for  the  Lord  God  Almighty  and  the 
Lamb  are  the  temple  of  it,  for  the  glory  of  God  did  lighten  it, 
and  the  Lamb  is  the  Light  thereof."  What  beams  I — "  And  the 
redeemed  shall  walk  in  it !  "  We  might  almost  exclaim,  Tell 
us,  ye  departed  spirits  of  the  sainted  dead !  tell  us  what  heaven 
is !  Tell  us,  Abel,  thou  first  of  mortals,  escaping  from  thy 
brother's  murderous  arm — tell  us  with  what  joys  thou  didst 
languish  into  life ;  and  how,  smoothly  pillowed  on  the  breast 
of  angels,  or  wrapped  in  their  glowing  wings,  thy  soul  did  enter, 
the  first  visitor  fi'om  earth,  and  thou  didst  press  with  hallowed 
knees,  the  first  redeemed,  the  flowery  coasts!  Or  shall  Elijah  tell 
us,  descending  in  his  chariot  of  flame,  what  was  the  gloiy  of 
that  heaven,  whose  brightness,  when  he  arrived,  extinguished 
the  fiery  beamings  of  his  tempestuous  coursers  ?  Or  shall  he  of 
Tarsus  tell  us,  who  was  snatched  into  the  third  heaven  ?  Or 
shaU  Moses,  the  man  of  God,  reveal  what  he  has  since  seen, 
not  in  the  rock's  cleft,  nor  even  on  Sinai's  burning  summit ! 
Oh  I  they  cannot  tell ;  they  have  heard,  but  the  words  were 
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unspeakable ;  they  have  seen,  bnt  the  vision  was  unutterable ; 
yet  we  may  gaze,  like  some  early  traveller,  who,  on  the  moon- 
tain's  side,  pauses  to  admire  the  rising  sun,  till  his  features 
and  vestments  borrow  the  crimson  glow ;  so  would  we  look,  till 
changed  into  the  same  image  from  gloiy  to  gloiy,  as  by  the 
spirit  of  the  Lord. 

It  was  hardly  possible  for  a  man  like  Andrews  to  speak, — fas 
away  as  his  general  exercises  were  from  logic,  or  that  which 
bears  the  vaunted  name  of  philosophy, — ^without  often  in  many 
a  happy  stroke  revealing  his  knowledge  of  the  dimensions  and 
locality  of  great  Truths,  even  as  a  lightning  stroke  often  reveals 
an  immense  region  unexpected  before ;  as  when  he  says, ''  The 
Altar  of  God,  burning  in  the  midst  of  a  gospel  land,  illustrates 
and  renders  more  splendid  the  whole  scenery  of  the  surrounding 
universe."  But  even  his  philosophy  was  always  compacted  of 
poetry,  as  he  portrayed  "the  universe  resolved  into  its  first 
elements,"  or  saw  the  '^  seraphs  circle  out  with  a  pointing  hand 
the  orbits  in  which  the  worlds  moved."  But,  as  we  have  said, 
he  spoke  in  the  way  of  a  poet,  and  delighted  to  loiter  over  the 
"  bee's  scientific  toil,"  "  the  foresight  and  political  economy  of 
the  sagacious  ant,"  to  question  "  Who  shall  explain  a  drop  of 
dew,  or  the  cheerfulness  of  the  little  grasshopper  who  sips  it  on 
the  point  of  the  leaf?"  or  to  inquire  "Who  shall  unbar  the 
casde  where  the  thunders  dwell?"  to  converse  "with  the  rude 
unrufiled  eye  of  the  mountain  eagle,"  the  "red  and  rapid 
lightnings  glaring  up  the  solitary  glen,  or  fringing  the  hitherto 
unseen  forest"  Speaking  of  the  first  missionaries  of  the  Cross, 
he  delighted  to  describe  them  as  going  forward  with  a  "  standard 
which,  taken  fix>m  Calvary,  unfin-led  and  dishevelled  in  the  huni- 
cane,  and  darting  mysterious  influence  wherever  it  came,  pro- 
claimed the  march  of  some  mighty  conqueror  whose  character 
had  been  mistaken."  He  delighted  to  speak  of  God  "  in  His 
amazing  extension  visiting  the  heath-flower  and  the  bluebell, 
and  depositing  a  dew-drop  on  the  bosom  of  a  rose,"  to  visit  the 
"  hoary  mountain,  the  solitary  lake,  the  sombre  wild  and  un- 
explored shores  whose  echoes  have  slept  since  the  departure  of 
the  deluge."     If  he  described  Socinianism  or  Pantheism,  he 
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would  speak  of  them  as  '^  a  spirittial  chemistry  which  dissolves 
the  hardest  substances  into  thin  air,  very  captivating  to  the 
unwai}'."  But  with  two  pieces  of  what  some  would  perhaps 
call  his  more  sustained  extravagance  we  will  dose  our  cita- 
tions. 

The  Death  of  Stephen. 

Stephen  was  right :  he  commended  his  spirit  to  Him  who  is 
the  first  and  the  last  and  the  Living  One  ;  and  in  this  hope  he 
fell  asleep  to  awake  in  a  brighter  day,  and  to  enter  on  a  more 
peaceful  world.  Illustrious  sufferer  1  He  was  the  first  of  the 
noble  army  of  martyrs  who  ascended  after  the  death  of  Jesus : 
he  hastened  to  join  the  number  of  those  who  had  suffered  since 
the  death  of  righteous  Abel  to  the  blood  of  Zacharias  the  son 
of  Barachias,  whom  they  slew  between  the  Temple  and  the 
altar.  He  was  eager  to  fall  down  before  the  throne  of  Jesus : 
a  shower  of  stones  and  a  tempest  of  execrations  could  not 
affright  away  his  steady  soul :  he  was  favoured  with  a  view  of 
Christ  at  the  right  hand  of  power :  he  overheard  the  accents  of 
a  prevailing  intercession ;  he  could  not  desist ;  his  dying  coun- 
tenance shone  like  the  face  of  an  angel,  and  he  poured  himself 
out  in  an  act  of  devotion  :  "  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit.  I 
cannot  endure  thine  absence.  I  long  to  join  the  company  of 
thy  ransomed  ones."  Go,  noble  martyr,  enter  into  the  joy  of  thy 
Lord  The  early  sun  sets  in  blood:  but  it  shall  glow  in  a  brighter 
hemisphere,  unclouded  and  uneclipsed,  to  go  no  more  down 
for  ever.  Thou  hast  bequeathed  to  us  a  precious  lesson  :  thy 
last  effort  was  an  act  of  worship  to  Jesus :  on  the  confines  of 
heaven,  and  taught  by  the  unerring  Spirit,  thou  hast  left  us  an 
example,  and  art  now  perpetuating  the  same  principle  though 
prayer  is  turned  into  praise. 

The  next  quotation  is  one  of  those  perorations  with  which 
Dr.  Andrews  delighted  to  close  his  discourses. 

The  Hallelujah  of  Heaven. 

And  what  a  Hallelujah  will  that  be !  What  a  meeting  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  when  our  bliss  is  secure  !  How  delightful 
our  first  walk  in  the  garden,  after  the  day  of  judgment  is  over, 
and  we  are  safely  received  into  the  paradise  of  light !  What 
recollections !  what  anticipations  !  Glittering  angels  and  lofty 
cherubims,  gliding  by  upon  fanning  wings,  making  heaven's 
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odours  more  delightful,  and  ffinging  everlasting  fragrance 
through  all  the  air ;  flowers  bright  as  stars  and  tremulous  as  a 
tear ;  trees  whose  shadow  is  illumined  with  golden  fruit ;  fresh 
swellbg  cadences  from  distant  harps,  and  sudden  bursts  of 
chorus  from  difierent  companies,  lost  in  the  whirlpool  of  praise. 
Oh,  my  soul !  sit  down  and  ponder  these  things,  and  then  tell 
the  dull  earth  it  is  imworthy  of  thy  love.  Let  Dagon  already 
feel  the  shaking,  and  fall  immense  and  heavy  from  his  pedestal, 
never  more  to  be  reared.  Now !  let  the  strain  begin,  and 
night,  dark  night,  cover  all  the  gemmed  vanities  that  rise 
between  us  and  ^e  mountain  of  God  !  Strike  up,  seraphs ! 
Our  hearts  beat  in  unison,  and  Thy  sacred  Name,  O  Jesus,  be 
the  song  1 

With  these  quotations  we  will  close  our  sketch  of  an  almost 
forgotten,  but  in  his  day  a  not  unremarkable  man  \  his  desultory 
mind  prevented  him  from  achieving  anything  in  authorship 
beyond  the  volumes  of  Sermons  from  which  we  have  quoted,  a 
few  occasional  Sermons,  a  little  collection  of  Orations,  very  brief, 
V  spoken  mostly  at  graves  or  in  occasional  circumstances,  and 
a  sacred  drama,  entitled,  "  Nabot^s  Vineyard,"  which  received 
some  warm  commendations  upon  its  appearance.  At  the  bar 
of  good  taste  and  correct  fancy,  the  sermons  of  Dr.  Andrews 
would  certainly  receive  some  severe  condemnation ;  but  proba- 
bly they  might  be  taken  as  very  happily  furnishing  to  students 
excellent  lessons,  not  merely  upon  the  abuse  of  the  imagination 
in  the  pulpit,  but  upon  its  use,  for  they  exhibit  not  merely  a 
dangerous  and  undisciplined  wildness,  but  a  too  glaring  colour  in 
the  representation  of  sacred  things ;  they  represent  also  a  power 
of  living  imagery,  a  vivid  appropriation  of  fancy,  although  re- 
minding us  too  much  of  the  style  of  Salvator  Rosa,  or  the  yet 
11  ore  questionable  colouring  of  John  Martin. 
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BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "SECULAR  ANNOTATIONS,"   ETC 

7>^  Curse  Cause/ess, 
Proverbs  xxvi.  2. 

How  should  Balaam  curse  whom  God  had  not  cursed? 
"The  curse  causeless  shall  not  come."  But  King  David 
checked  the  sons  of  Zeruiah,  that  would  fain  stop  the  cursings 
of  Shimei,  the  son  of  Gera.  "  So  let  him  curse,  because  the 
Lord  hath  said  unto  him,  Curse  David.  .  .  .  Let  him 
alone,  and  let  him  curse;  for  the  Lord  hath  bidden  him." 
For  all  that,  David  cherished  a  hope  that  the  Lord  would 
look  upon  him  in  his  affliction — ^thus  afflicted,  thus  accursed — 
and  would  requite  him  good  for  Shimei's  cursing,  that  day. 

The  homely  adage  has  it,  that  curses,  like  chickens,  come 
home  to  roost 

Shirley's  Elder  Brother  is  overwhelmed  with  distress  at  his 
infuriate  sire's  invocation  of  a  too  hasty  anathema :  "  His 
curse  I  dost  comprehend  what  that  word  carries,  shot  from  a 
father's  angry  breath  ?  "  But  casuistry  is  not  devoid  of  com- 
fort in  such  cases,  where  spleen  is  the  motive  power.  **  Can 
he  be  blest,"  asks  Titus,  in  Howard  Payne's  tragedy,  "on 
whom  a  father's  direful  curse  shall  ^  ? "  The  answer  given 
is: — 

"  A  madman's  imprecation  is  no  curse."  * 

Without  a  cause,  it  shall  be  without  effect ;  having  no  cause 
to  show,  it  shall  have  none  of  the  virtue  of  a  cause  in  itself; 
it  came  out  of  nothing,  and  nothing  shall  come  of  it 

The  curse  of  the  Holy  Father  is  not  always  infallible, 
whatever  himself  may  be.  Pope  Innocent  III.  denounced 
against  Alfonso,  King  of  Leon,  for  marrying  withm  the  pro- 

*  There  b  something  of  reason,  as  weU  as  of  irreverent  wit,  in  the 
retort  of  Moli^re's  Cl^nte,  when  his  fiiriband  &ther  dismisses  him  with 
tL**j^U  donne  ma  nMl/dktion"  The  answer  Harpagon  gets  is,  ''^  n'ai 
qui /aire  4k  vos  dofu^'* 
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hibited  degrees,  a  still  severer  infliction  of  Divine  vengeance 
than  had  befallen  Isabella,  whose  two  husbands,  Conxad  of 
Montfeirat  and  Henry  of  Champagne,  ^'  God  had  smitten 
with  death."  "The  Pope's  vaticination,"  remarks  Dean  Milman, 
"  was  singularly  unfortunate :  the  son  of  this  unblessed  union 
grew  up  a  king  of  the  most  exemplary  valour,  virtue,  and 
prosperity ;  and  after  his  death  the  canonized  Ferdinand  was 
admitted  into  the  holy  assembly  of  the  saints." 

Jeremy  Taylor  has  this  to  say  of  cursing,  in  his  sermon  on 
flattery, — that  although  the  causeless  curse  shall  return  upon 
the  tongue  that  spake  it,  yet,  because  very  often  there  is  a 
fault  on  both  sides,  when  there  is  reviling  or  cursing  on  either, 
the  danger  of  a  cursing  tongue  is  highly  to  be  declined,  as 
the  biting  of  a  mad  dog  or  the  tongue  of  a  smitten  serpent 
And  in  another  discourse  the  same  great  preacher  adverts  to 
the  quarrel  between  Chrysostom  and  Epiphanius,  saints  both, 
when  "  Epiphanius  wished  that  St  Chrysostom  might  not  die 
a  bishop;  and  he,  in  a  peevish  exchange,  wished  that  Epi- 
phanius might  never  return  to  his  bishopric :  when  they  had 
forgotten  their  foolish  anger,  God  remembered  it,  and  said 
•  Amen '  to  both  their  cursed  speakings." 

Curses  causeless  are  deprecated  by  Walter  Shandy  as  so 
much  waste  of  our  strength  and  soul's  health  to  no  manner 
of  purpose.  "  *  They  are  like  sparrowshot,'  quoth  my  Uncle 
Toby,  'fired  against  a  bastion.'  'They  serve,'  continues  the 
other,  *  to  stir  the  humours,  but  carry  oflf  none  of  their  acri- 
mony.' "  The  Duchess  of  Malfi,  in  Webster's  darksome  drama, 
exchanges  her  resolve,  "I  will  go  pray,"  for  a  wild  and 
whirling  impulse,  "  No,  I  *11  go  curse."  "  I  could  curse  the 
stars,"  she  exclaims  in  her  frenzy,  "  and  the  smiling  seasons 
of  the  year  into  a  Russian  winter ;  nay,  the  world  to  its  first 
chaos."  Curse  the  stars  ?  A  bystander  points  upward — for  it 
is  night-time — and  bids  her  mark,  despite  her  anathema, 
"Look  you,  the  stars  shine  still"  Not  to  be  baffled,  the 
unhappy  raver  replies:  "Oh,  but  you  must  remember,  my 
curse  hath  a  great  way  to  go."  From  other  of  our  old  dra- 
matists might  be  cited  parallel  passages  in  illustration  of  the 
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text.  Friar  Bacon,  in  Robert  Greene's  "  Honourable 
History"  (1594),  dismisses  his  serving-man,  Miles,  from  his 
service, 

" with  a  fieital  cnrse, 

That  direful  plague  and  mischief  &I1  on  thee. 

Miles, — *T  is  no  matter ;  I  am  against  you  with  the  old  proverb — The 
more  the  fox  is  cursed,  the  better  he  &res." 

A  single  play  of  Shakspeare*s — "King  Richard  III." — 
abounds  in  passages  to  the  purpose;*  as  where,  to  Queen 
Margaret  excluding  Buckingham  from  the  compass  of  her 
curse,  the  duke  replies  by  excluding  all  his  companions  too ; 

"  —  for  curses  nerer  pass 
The  lips  of  those  that  breathe  them  in  the  air. 

Queen  Margarets — I  '11  not  believe  but  they  ascend  the  sky, 

And  there  awake  God's  gentle-sleeping  peace." 

The  queen  is  an  adept  in  cursing,  and  is  over  and  over 
again  reminded  how  fatally  her  curses  have  come  home  to 
her,  as  well  as  those  invoked  upon  her  by  embittered  foes. 
Interrupted  in  one  instance  by  Gloster — *'0h,  let  me  make 
the  period  to  my  curse !" — she  cries. 

"  Gloster. — ^'T  is  done  by  me,  and  ends  in — Margaret. 
Queen  Elhabelk, — Thus  have  you  breathed  your  curse  against  yourself." 

"  Can  curses  pierce  the  clouds  and  enter  heaven?"  she  had 
exclaimed  just  before ;  "  Why,  then,  give  place,  dull  clouds,  to 
my  quick  ciurses."  As  the  tragedy  works  out  its  gloomy  way, 
those  whom  she  has  cursed,  not  causelessly,  believe  they  re- 
cognise in  their  varied  doom  the  effect  of  her  imprecations. 
Long  before  her  decline  and  faU  she  had,  by  her  violence, 
moved  Suffolk  to  remonstrate,  "Cease,  gentle  queen,  these 
execrations."  But  she  taunts  him  with  womanish  cowardice 
in  not  joining  in  her  strain.  Has  he  not  spirit  to  curse  his 
enemies?    Plenty,  it  seems,*  were  there  any  use  in  it;  but 


*  Curse  he  does,  afterwards,  to  show  that  he  can.  And  with  such 
vehemence  and  such  fertility  he  does  it,  that  she  who  prompted  him 
shudders  and  entreats  him  to  pause ;  for, — 
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that  is  just  what  he  cannot  see.  He  would  coise  away,  with  a 
will,  and  without  end,  could  he  but  believe  the  cuises  would 
tell  home.  But  he  knows  they  will  not  What  are  such  cuises 
but  lost  breath?  And,  thus  vented,  wasting  their  bitterness 
on  the  desert  air,  they  betoken  not  merely  lost  breath,  but, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  lost  souL 
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THE   SECOND   CHAPTER   OF    EPHESIANS. 

EXPOSITION   IIL 

THE  WORKMANSHIP  OF  NATURE  AND   OF  GRACB. 

Vcncs 


Verses  20,  21.  ^*And  are  built  upon  the  foundation  of  the 
apostles  and  prophets,  Jesus  Christ  Himself  being  the  chief  comer 
stone  ;  in  whom  all  the  building  fitly  framed  together groweth  unto 
an  holy  temple  in  the  Lord.^  There  seem  to  be  at  first  sight  some 
difficulties  in  these  words  in  their  context  Is  not  Christ  rather 
a  foundation  ?  And  how  can  it  be  said  we  are  built  upon  the 
foundations  of  the  apostles  and  prophets?  Does  Christ  also  build 
on  their  foundation  ?  But  these  words  are  like  those  in  the 
vision  of  John  in  the  city  of  the  Bride  the  Lamb's  wife.  The 
wall  of  the  city  had  twelve  foundations,  and  in  them  the  names 
of  the  twelve  apostles  of  the  Lamb ;  but  their  names  were  not 
the  foundations.  John  describes  the  city  as  Ijring  four-square, 
with  twelve  gates,  three  on  the  east,  and  three  on  the  north. 


'* these  dread  curses,  like  the  snn  'gainst  glass, 

Or  like  an  overchaiged  gun,  recoil. 
And  turn  the  force  of  them  upon  thyself." 

Second  Part  of  "  King  Henry  VI.,"  Act  iii,  Sc.  2.  C£ "  King  Ridiard 
III.,"  Act  i.,  Sc.  3,  passim  ;  Act  iiL,  Sc.  3 ;  Act  i¥.,  Sc  1  and  4;  Act. 
v.,  Sc.  I. 
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three  on  the  south,  and  three  on  the  west,  bearing  the  inscrip* 
tion  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  And  having  twelve  gates,  it 
must  have  twelve  foundations,  the  whole  foundation  is  divided 
into  twelve  parts ;  but  the  apostles  were  in  no  other  sense  the 
foundations  than  the  tribes  were  the  twelve  gates.  Christ  is 
the  foundation  too.  But  the  words  more  especially  here  refer 
to  the  Temple  itself,  the  building  named.  If  Jesus  Christ  be 
the  head  comer  stone,  it  is  not  that  there  seems  to  be  a  founda- 
tion laid  earlier  and  a  corner  stone  added  later ;  there  is  a 
comer  stone  in  the  foundation  too,  and  not  only  where  it 
appears  towering  to  the  top,  but  where  it  beginneth  from 
beneath.  But  that  we  may  be  sure  that  Christ  is  at  once  the 
earliest  and  the  highest  foundation,  the  same  Apostle  said, 
^^  Other  foundation  can  no  man  lay^  than  that  is  laidy  which  is 
Christ,^*  He  is  everything  in  His  building ;  as  He  is  the  saint 
of  all  the  saints,  so  He  is  the  foundation  of  all  the  foundations. 
He  is  the  saint  of  saints,  the  shepherd  of  shepherds,  the  pillar 
of  pillars.  In  material  edifices  the  same  stone  cannot  be 
above  and  below — if  at  the  bottom  it  cannot  be  at  the  top ; 
all  bodies  are  liable  to  limitations  in  space,  nor  can  they  be 
everywhere  for  ever.  But  Christ  is  in  every  place,  and  from 
every  place  symbols  may  be  taken  for  Him  ;  and  being  none  of 
these  things  in  external  properties.  He  can  be  everything  in  the 
figure.  Is  Christ  a  door  in  the  same  sense  as  doors  made  by 
carpenters?  Surely  not!  Yet  He  said,  "/«/«  the  door*'  Or 
a  shepherd  in  the  same  sense  and  capacity  as  those  who  guard 
sheep  ?  though  He  said,  "/  am  the  good  Shepherd,''  Both  those 
names  occiur  in  the  same  passage — ''  and  He  said.  The  shepherd 
enters  by  the  door."  He  is  all  things,  in  the  sense  in  which 
everything  is  through  Him.  When  Paul  enters  the  door,  does 
not  Christ  ?  But  not  because  Paul  is  Christ,  but  Christ  is  in 
Paul,  and  Paul  acts  through  Christ  When  the  saints  and 
faithful  disciples  enter  by  the  door,  Christ  enters  by  the  door. 
He  then  is  the  foundation,  rising  fi-om  the  base  to  the  highest 
exaltation  of  the  building ;  but  indeed  its  base  is  its  highest 
exaltation,  and  the  foundation  is  the  head  stone  of  the  comer. 
Thus  Jesus  Christ  is  the  chief  comer  stone.     But  although  I 

3  A 
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have  spent  so  many  words  hercj  I  would  have  70a  remember 
that  it  is  Christ  in  His  relation  to  the  Church,  of  whom  the 
Apostle  speaks.  And  we  may  notice  several  particulars  in 
which  Jesus  Christ  is  the  chief  comer  stone.  He,  being  God, 
laid  this  stone,  as  it  is  written,  **Bthaid^  I  lay  in  Zion  a  chief 
€omer  stone,^^  He  is  the  stone  cut  out  of  the  mountain  without 
hands.  Read  it  again  in  Isaiah  xxviii  16 ;  Psalm  cviiL  22 ; 
Acts  iv.  10, 1 1 ;  I  Peter  iL  6 ;  and  the  words  of  Jesus  Himself, 
"  Did  ye  read  what  the  scripture  saith^  The  stone  which  the  builders 
rejected  has  become  the  head  stone  of  the  comer ^^  Probably  you 
have  read  the  stoiy  told  in  some  old  Jewish  legends,  how,  when 
the  Temple  was  building,  at  whose  consecration — ^it  was  the 
Second  Temple — the  118th  Psalm  was  written,  there  was  a 
stone,  a  very  peculiar  stone ;  everybody  noticed  it,  but  it  was 
always  laid  aside  as  unfitting  either  the  foundation  or  any 
portion  of  the  structure  \  but  when  in  all  its  splendour  the 
Oriental  fabric  rose — ^and  the  chief  comer  stone  of  an  Oriental 
building  is  even  more  than  it  seems  to  us,  placed  at  the  angle 
of  the  building,  it  was  of  even  more  importance  than  the 
foundation  stone — then  the  rejected  stone  was  taken,  ^'  ^^lly, 
this  is  the  very  stone  1"  they  cried.  ''  This  will  bind  and  couple 
all  the  walls  together,  marvellous  is  this  extraordinary  fitness  (" 
Therefore  they  said,  "  The  stone  which  the  builders  rejected,  has 
become  the  head  stone  of  the  comer/*  And  Christ,  crucified 
and  rejected,  scofifed  at,  Christ  "rejected,"  said  Peter,  "of  you 
builders"  is  now  the  head  stone  of  the  comer.  ^* Chief  corner 
stoned  Is  it  not  strange?  How  could  all  be  found  in  Him, 
were  He  not  the  great  power  of  God?  He  is  the  anointed 
stone  from  before  all  worlds,  infinitely  eminent  Search  down 
to  the  depths  before  the  creation  of  the  world,  you  find  Him 
the  firstborn  of  the  creation  of  God  He  is  the  foundation ; 
and  then,  as  the  building  grows,  He  appears  in  the  fulness  of 
time  as  the  comer  stone,  uniting  all  parts  of  the  edifice 
together ;  and  at  last  the  foundation  will  be  the  finishing,  when 
at  last  the  top  stone  shall  be  brought  forth  with  shoutings  of 
"  Grace,  grace  unto  it"  Thus  the  first  stone,  or  supporter, 
chief  and  supreme  too,  the  highest  and  the  lowest  comer  stone 
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in  the  building,  the  centre  and  circumference,  strength  of  city 
and  of  walls;  therefore  said  the  prophet  Isaiah  (xxvL  i),  ^^We 
have  a  strong  city ^^  etc.,  eta  Thus,  as  chief  comer  stone,  He 
sustains  \  He  is  the  great  pillar  that  bears  up  all  \  this  is  the 
function  of  the  corner  stone — it  bears  up  the  building.  And 
indeed,  we  give  this  quality  of  consistency  and  support,  this 
idea  of  the  comer  stone,  to  many  moral  associations.  We  have 
thought  of  it  as  we  have  seen  the  head  of  the  household, 
rich  in  reverence  and  in  love,  perhaps,  and  especially  if  a  man 
of  eminence,  dwelling  in  some  ancient  hall,  perhaps  having 
grown  grey  amongst  his  father's  tenantry;  and  his  wife  the 
bride  of  the  household — not  the  less  that,  than  on  the  day  he 
brought  her  home.  What  an  atmosphere  it  spreads !  So  in  the 
poorest  home  there  is  a  comer  stone;  so  in  every  palace,  the 
head,  the  chief,  is  there.  He  may  go  to  other  lands — the  simny 
clime  of  Greece  and  Switzerland,  but  there  he  is  nothing ;  to 
his  home  he  is  the  comer  stcxie.  Some  men  are  the  comer 
stones  of  empires,  some  the  comer  stone  of  a  community ; 
Christ  is  the  comer  stone  of  His  Church.  What  are  we  without 
Jesus  ?  No  monarch  was  ever  so  much  to  a  nation ;  no  father 
was  ever  so  much  to  a  household ;  no  mother  was  ever  so  much 
to  a  child ;  no  lord  was  ever  so  much  to  a  domain.  Christ  Jesus 
sustains  all !  The  knowledge  which  saves,  is  the  knowledge 
of  Him  as  the  tmth  and  of  the  truth  He  came  proclaimmg. 
The  faith  which  saves,  is  faith  in  the  atoning  work  which  He  has 
done.  The  hope  which  sustains,  rests  on  His  intercession.  The 
Spirit  who  sanctifies,  is  His  gift  and  comes  from  His  glorifica- 
tion. Do  you  speak  of  the  unity  of  the  Church  ?  there  is  no 
unity  but  in  Him,  and  all  government  is  in  HinL  His  tmth. 
His  blood,  His  power,  His  legislation,  constitute  Him  the  chief 
comer  stone.  ^^  Chief  comer  sioneJ^  Beginning  of  the  creation 
of  God,  Himself  is  the  Creator.  Wander  amongst  the  tombs, 
but  think  of  Him,  the  Lord  of  life,  who  has  abolished  death 
and  is  the  first  finits  of  them  that  slept ;  for  power  of  divine 
life,  for  patience,  for  promise.  He  is  the  chief  corner  stone. 

Now  it  is  possible  that  some  may  feel  that  I  have  in  fact 
evaded  the  real  meaning  of  the  text,  and  therefore  let  us  say, 

.  3  A  2 
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He  unites.  He  unites  Jews  with  Gentiles,  all  Christiaiis  with 
each  other,  and  all  with  God,  through  Him.  Here  no  doubt 
looks  forth  the  chief  idea  of  the  text  "  A  comer  stone  joins 
two  waUs  which  come  from  different  sides  together;"  the 
Apostle  speaks  of  two  such,  the  circumcision  and  the  uncir- 
cumcision,  the  Jew  and  the  Gentile,  both  united  in  the  comer 
stone ;  two  walls  advancing  from  opposing  sides,  met  and 
united  by  His  grace.  He  receives  in  His  embrace  each  wall ; 
they  were  far  from  each  other  because  far  from  the  comer,  but 
now  in  the  comer  both  are  one,  joined  together  in  Him,  in 
whom  is  no  superfluous  doctrine,  no  forgotten  precept — ^pro- 
mises all  yea  and  all  amen  in  Him.  A  magnetic  influence, 
binding  all  the  living  stones  to  the  chief  comer  stone,  cement- 
ing all,  each  giving  to  the  other  mutual  coherence  and  support, 
but  all  in  Him.  And  this  should  be  the  watch-word  :  in  Christ, 
all  near ;  out  of-  Christ,  far  off— united  to  Him  by  living  faith, 
then  one ;  ununited  to  Christ,  far  off,  a  stranger  and  a  foreigner. 
And  what  are  you,  "  a  fdlarv  citizen  of  the  sain/s,  and  of  the  house- 
hold of  God^*  t  But  do  you  touch  the  comer  stone  ?  Are  you 
built  into  the  comer  stone  ?  If  so,  then  a  holy  temple  in  the 
Lord;  then  compact  and  firm;  no  unsightly  Church  then. 
Not  in  the  comer  stone,  your  walls  will  fall  and  crush  you,  will 
flame  and  consume;  no  matter  if  they  be  Corinthian  or  Doric, 
or  Gothic  or  Byzantine,  if  not  in  the  comer  stone,  it  will  go 
with  the  hay  and  wood  and  stubble,  consumed.  Oh,  think  of 
this ;  you  must  be  united  in  the  comer  stone.  Yet  another 
mark  of  the  chief  corner  stone — ^it  grows!  Grows  in  the 
growth  of  the  building ;  like  the  stone  hewn  from  the  mountain 
without  hands,  in  the  prophet's  dream,  it  grew  until  it  filled  the 
earth.  And  it  became  a  great  mountain ;  for  our  comer  stone 
is  no  inanimate  or  material  stone,  without  life;  even  these  may 
grow  by  the  addition  of  other  masses  of  matter  to  them,  but 
this  living  stone,  disallowed  of  men,  but  chosen  of  God,  elect 
and  precious,  infuses  a  magnetic  property  into  the  whole  wall 
that  touches  it  It  grows — ^grows  through  time,  through  eter- 
nity ;  will  grow,  and,  as  it  grows,  will  bear  up  and  give  life 
to  the  dimensions  of  the  whole.     Ye  also,  as  living  **  stones,  are 
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huilt  up  a  spiritual  house'*  To  this  end  all  are  being  prepared, 
as  in  the  building  of  the  ark  all  was  prepared,  each  piece  four 
square,  as  the  Seventy  read  it,  or  as  that  vision  of  Zechariah 
i.  18.  So  the  rough  edges  and  harsh  angles  are  being  hewn 
and  destroyed,  until  every  beam  and  every  stone  shall  be  fitted 
into  the  living  temple.  Any  more  ?  Oh,  how  much  more  of 
this  chief  comer  stone,  how  beautiful  will  the  Church  be  when 
all  the  scaffolding  shall  &11  and  only  the  beautiful  comer  stone 
be  seen,  all  complete.  Chief  comer  stone  perpetual,  fall 
whatever  material  fabrics  may,  by  fire  or  by  flood,  that  building 
of  the  chief  comer  stone  must  be  perpetual  as  beautiful.  How 
great  is  Christ's  strength,  how  near  He  is  to  His  people.  Chief 
comer  stone,  elect,  precious !  Oh,  let  me  never  so  build  that 
the  chief  comer  stone  be  a  stone  of  stumbling  and  rock  of 
offence,  or  fall  on  me  and  grind  me  to  powder !  Build  on  Him 
and  in  Him. 

Verse  22.  "/«  whom  ye  also  are  huilded  together  for  an 
habitation  of  God  through  the  Spirit'^  Built  into  Christ,  ce- 
mented by  the  Holy  Spirit  binding  all  the  various  parts  of  the 
building  together ;  thus  to  the  Ephesians,  proud  of  their  dainty 
architecture,  the  Aposde  reads  this  fine  lesson  of  spiritual 
architecture,  and  brings  before  the  mind  the  foundation,  comer 
stone,  the  walls,  and  the  builder ;  apostles  and  prophets,  Christ, 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  the  infinitely  uniting  Spirit  of  God. 


Life:  Partial  and  Perfect, 

•*  For  we  know  in  part,  and  we  prophesy  in  part.  But  when  that  which 
is  perfect  is  come,  then  that  which  is  in  part  shaU  be  done  away." — I  Or. 
xiii.  9,  10. 

When  the.  sununer  is  abroad,  you  may  see  the  fire-grates  in 
our  sitting-rooms  filled  up  and  covered  away  with  omamental 
shavings  and  flowers.  During  the  ample  glow  and  glory  of 
July  they  He  unused.     But  when  days  have  shortened — when 
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frosts  are  out  and  snow  is  Ming  and  the  tempest  howls  in 
the  chimney,  then  we  are  glad  to  see  their  crimson  flame. 
The  glint  and  glow  of  the  fireplace  is  one  of  the  cheeriest 
things  in  life. 

Mortal  dajTS  are  like  winter :  Christian  experiences  aze  like 
the  fire ;  and  blessed  is  he  who  is  well  stored  with  this  soul- 
fuel  But  Christian  experience  on  earth  is  no  more  than  the 
fire  of  the  winter.  Summer  is  coming.  The  knowledge  of 
Christ  in  all  its  afiSuence  is  before  us;  and  ^^When  that  which 
is  perfect  is  come,  that  which  is  in  part  shall  be  done  away.** 

The  Christian's  experience  of  Christ  is  in  this  life  onlj  par- 
tial :  partial  love  is  followed  by  partial  knowledge. 

He  knows  something  of  the  welcome  of  Jesns..  Beyond  the 
mere  word  c^  the  Bible  there  has  risen  up  before  him,  with  the 
clearness  of  a  vision,  a  bright  concepticm  of  Jesus,  just  as  He 
appears  to  a  penitent  sinner — ^a  vast  diademed  gli(»y  of  pity, 
mercy,  and  power,  and  with  it  an  intense  sense  of  acceptance ; 
a  real  voice  answered  his  ay, ''  Lord,  have  mercy."  In  the 
deepest  heart  was  whispered,  ^*  I  will  in  nowise  cast  thee  out,  I 
will  never  leave  thee,"  and  the  soul  almost  melted  into  joy. 

He  knows  something  of  communion  with  Jesus.  Now  and 
again,  unsought  and  imexpected,  the  veil  of  the  flesh  has 
seemed  to  rise.  From  beyond  there  came  upon  him  a  sense 
of  a  Presence,  spiritual,  beautifiil,  inwanL  The  worid  dis- 
appeared :  he  lived  only  in  the  heart;  it  was  transfigured,  en- 
raptured It  came  upon  him,  it  may  be,  in  the  closet  or  in 
the  street,  whilst  reading,  praying,  or  working.  He  exulted, 
longed  to  live  like  this,  or,  perhaps^  there  and  then  to  die. 
Suddenly  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  or  a  voice  calling 
him,  and  the  Presence  was  gone:  he  lived  outward  again; 
the  world  or  the  page  was  there.  He  longed  to  recall  He 
remembered  for  years. 

He  knows,  too,  in  part,  the  spirit  of  service  to  Jesus. 
Once  or  twice,  were  the  strength  of  an  army,  the  wealth  of  an 
empire,  his  to  consecrate,  it  would  not  be  enough  to  use  up 
his  strong  desire  to  serve  the  Saviour.  He  asked  no  other 
honour  than  His  "  Well  don^'*  no  other  reward  than  to  add 
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brighter  light  to  His  diadem,  deeper  joy  to  His  yearning  heart. 
These  seemed  the  most  beautiful,  noble,  and  blissful  prize. 

A  Christian  knows  also,  in  part,  likeness  to  Christ  He 
longs  to  be  pure,  even  as  Jesus  is  pure,  to  love  as  He  loves. 
He  would  take  a  world  in  his  arms;  he  would  pardon  his 
enemies,  bless  them  that  curse  him.  He  longs  to  pour  out  his 
soul  for  others ;  at  times  his  soul  seems  to  faint  and  fail  with 
the  burden  of  these  desires.  He  knows  this  sublime  distress 
only  in  part :  as  a  hungry  man  knows  bread  by  the  crumbs  that 
fall  from  his  master^s  table ;  he  has  taste  enough  to  know  how 
satisfying,  how  vivid,  how  victorious  the  life  which  is  filled 
with  a  Christlike  love. 

I  am  not  speaking  a  mere  rhapsody.  Men  may  say  that 
such  statements  of  the  supernatural  in  Christian  experience 
are  the  ravings  of  sentiment,  the  phosphorescence  of  a  dream. 
I  am  heartily  sorry  for  the  man  who  says  so.  The  more  honest 
he  is,  the  more  is  he  to  be  pitied.  I  speak  that  I  do  know, 
that  you  know,  if  you  are  Christ's.  They  are  sober  words 
about  real  things.  Did  Jesus  not  promise  to  manifest  Himself 
unto  His  Church  as  He  would  not  unto  the  world  ?  We,  in 
England,  know  something  of  the  sun,  even  in  a  grey  Novem- 
ber day ;  a  dull  heaven,  now  and  then  a  dim  silvery  rift  But 
the  winter-stricken  Esquimaux  knows  nothing :  upon  him  is 
night.  So  the  Christian  knows  something  of  luminous  hours 
with  Jesus,  the  worldling,  nothing.  The  Christian  knows  the 
ordinary  experiences  of  ordinary  mortals ;  like  other  men,  he 
knows  something  of  the  excitements  and  wear  of  business,  the 
far-reaching  wonders  of  nature,  the  stimulants  of  literature,  the 
pleasures  of  friendship,  where  heart  is  lost  in  heart,  and  lives 
only  in  another.  But,  added  to  all  this,  he  knows  somethmg  of 
a  spiritual,  a  celestial  life.  This  was  what  Paul  meant  when  he 
said,  "  we  know  in  part" 

But  all  these  brightest  moments,  these  deepest  joys,  these 
noblest  moods,  are  to  be  eclipsed,  forgotten,  counted  as  no- 
thing, "  when  that  which  is  perfect  is  come." 

About  the  future  there  is  much  that  is  mystery.  The  fathers, 
where  are  they  ?    Away  from  the  world,  in  what  place  do  they 
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abide?  To  our  solicitude  there  is  no  answer.  Yet,  concernii^ 
the  dead  in  Christ,  we  have  bright  and  certain  knowledge: 
\Vhen  the  Christian  leaves  the  world,  he  goes  into  the  presence 
of  Jesus,  he  receives  His  welcome,  he  enters  into  tenderest 
communion,  he  joins  in  His  most  intimate  service,  he  resembles 
His  unsullied  splendour.  The  Christian  dead  see  Jesus  as  He 
is,  know  as  they  are  known,  and  are  ever  with  and  like  their 
I^rd.  Concerning  much  we  are  ignorant,  but  this  is  revealed. 
And  more.  In  the  welcome  on  that  eternal  shore,  *'  that  which 
is  perfect  is  come  ;*'  in  the  communion  of  that  paradise,  '^  that 
which  is  perfect  is  come  /'  in  the  service  rendered  before  the 
throne,  ''  that  which  is  perfect  is  come  ;**  in  the  resemblance  to 
Him  that  sitteth  thereon, ''  that  which  is  perfect  is  come." 

To  the  Christian  this  is  coming.  All  else  is  ginng.  Time  is 
gobg,  its  months  and  years  are  fast  leaving  him ;  acquaintances 
are  going,  associates  of  childhood  have  been  long  borne  to  the 
grave.  Men  he  has  known  in  business,  where  are  they?  His 
parents  are  going:  the  tongue  that  taught  him  the  blessed 
name,  cleaves  to  the  roof  of  its  mouth.  His  £unily  is  going, 
some  to  a  manhood  whither  he  cannot  accompany  them,  others 
he  is  following  to  the  grave,  to-day  to  leave  them  there,  to- 
morrow to  lie  by  their  side.  Life  is  going.  But  that  which  is 
perfect  is  comings  coming  by  the  resistless  energy  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  coming  within  him  and  upon  'him,  coming  with  all  the 
blessedness  of  heaven,  with  all  the  beauty  of  God.  Do  you 
know  something  of  the  serenity  of  trusting  to  the  mercy  of 
Jesus?  Have  you  heard  His  assuring  voice  in  the  soul? 
Then,  that  which  is  perfect  shall  come.  Have  you  had  with 
Him  momentary  communion,  heart-burning,  world-edipsing 
fellowship?  Then,  that  which  is  perfect  shall  come.  Has 
there  been  a  time  when  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth  would 
not  suffice  to  express  your  keen  desire  to  do  His  will  ?  Then, 
that  which  is  perfect  shall  come.  And, — a  more  testing  and 
conclusive  question  still, — Have  you  ever  gone  out  of  yourself, 
thrown  the  arms  of  your  heart  around  an  enemy,  and,  while 
he  was  cursing  you,  yearned  to  bless  him  ?  Then,  that  which 
is  perfect  shall  come      More  certain  than  to>morrow's  sunrise, 
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the  perfect  life  is  yours.  As  dawn  is  swallowed  up  in  day,  as 
the  single  flowers  of  the  early  year  are  lost  in  the  exhaustless 
life  and  beauty  of  the  summer,  these  earnests  shall  be  lost  in 
the  perfect  character  and  the  perfect  world. 

AVhat,  then,  can  compare  with  the  claims  and  the  charms 
of  the  spiritual  life  ?  Suppose  there  were  on  earth  a  country 
where,  in  health,  that  which  is  perfect  had  come ;  where,  in 
purity  of  character,  that  which  is  perfect  had  come ;  where,  in 
all  the  tender  relations  of  domestic  life,  that  which  was  perfect 
had  come ;  where,  in  society  and  in  government,  in  cottage  and 
in  palace,  that  which  is  perfect  had  come  ;  where,  in  man,  and 
field,  and  air,  and  sky,  that  which  was  perfect  had  come  \ — ^how 
ships  would  groan  with  human  cargoes  destined  for  its  shores ! 
In  comparison,  fields  of  gold  and  seas  of  pearl  would  cease  to 
draw.  Yet  the  brightest  conception  of  such  a  state  falls  im- 
measurably below  what  the  dying  Christian  finds  in  heaven. 
Heaven  is  the  perfection  of  what  Infinite  Love  designed  for 
man :  heaven  is  humanity  perfect,  glorified,  crowned. 

And  to  that  perfect  state,  Jesus  is  the  way.  To  read  and 
hear  of  Him,  to  believe  in  Him,  to  love  and  commune  with 
Him, — this  is  the  way.  Myriads  are  treading  it,  a  multitude 
which  no  man  can  number  have  found  its  blissful  end.  They 
call  us.  From  the  end  they  say  to  us,  Come,  receive  our  wel- 
come to  glory !  Share  our  communion  of  joy  !  Enter  our 
service  of  love  !  Possess  our  life  of  intense  and  endless  bliss  I 
From  the  way,  too,  friends  and  kindred  say.  Come !  Come, 
know  the  life  of  faith,  of  allegiance,  of  communion,  of  service 
and  love  on  earth.  Know  Jesus  now,  and  grow  in  that  know- 
ledge, until,  by  death,  you  shall  enter  the  land  where  the  life 

"  which  is  perfect  is  come." 

Benjamin  Waugh. 
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Butters  of  ^rettond  J^tontsL 

BRETON  FISHER'S  PRAYER. 

"Mon  Dieu,  piot^cz  moi,  mon  navire  est  si  petit,  et  votre  mer  si 
giande  I " 

O  God,  my  ship  is  small.  Thy  sea  so  wide, 

How  shall  I  sail  across  in  bark  so  frail  ? 

What  may  my  oars  against  its  waves  avail, 
Or  can  I  ever  reach  the  farther  side, 
If  any  shore  bound  that  nnmeasured  tide? 

O  endless  waves,  O  feeble  quivering  sail, 

O  great  Eternity — I  faint  and  fiail. 
And  dare  not  go,  and  may  not  here  abide. 

My  bark  drives  on,  whither  I  do  not  know. 
My  God,  remember  me,  that  I  am  dust — 

The  way  is  too  far  for  me  where  I  go. 
Yet  will  I  leave  the  land,  and  trembling  trust 

Thou  who  didst  walk  on  stormy  Galilee, 

Let  me  not  sink  m  Thine  unfethomed  sea  ! 

M.  M.  H. 

WE  SHALL  ALL  BE  CHANGED. 

Oh  !  we  shall  aB  be  changed.    Who  hath  not  felt. 

In  gazing  on  the  form  of  one  beloved. 

Stretched  stiff  and  cold,  where  death  already  hath 

Obliteration  breathed — who  hath  not  felt 

An  awful  sense  of  change  ?    Who  hath  not  said. 

In  the  abandonment  of  hopeless  grief 

And  the  wild  ecstasy  of  separation. 

How  shall  I  know  thee  in  the  land  of  Heaven? 

Thy  Uneaments,  the  spirit  of  thine  eye. 

Thy  speech,  thy  attitude,  thy  fo];id  caress, 

All  tokens  that  I  knew  thee  by,  all  means 

Of  intercourse  and  knowledge,  death  hath  taken. 

And  buried  in  the  ruins  of  the  grave. 

How  shall  I  know  thee  in  the  land  of  Heaven  ? 

There  are  two  mighty  changes  we  pass  through  : 
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One  visible,  the  other  is  not  seen — 

The  change  of  death,  the  wondrous  change  of  life. 

We  are  slaves  of  sense,  and  fear  the  change 

We  see.    The  moods  and  images  of  grief. 

The  fears,  the  blankness  of  the  dark  despair. 

The  sense  of  utter  loneliness,  arise 

From  the  cold,  feelingless,  decaying  corpse 

We  see  deposited  within  the  grave. 

There  is  a  change  we  see  not,  into  life : 

Let  us  thence  Idndle  hope,  so  bright,  its  rays 

Shall  penetrate  the  valley  of  the  shade 

Of  death,  and  touch  the  distant  hills  of  Heaven 

With  dawning  glories  of  eternal  day. 

Does  change  imply  destruction  of  what  is  ? 
May  we  not  all  be  changed,  and  yet  retain 
A  sanctified  remembrance  of  the  world  ? 
May  we  not  all  be  changed,  yet  recollect 
And  see  in  one  wide  vision  all  the  past  ? 
May  we  not  all  be  changed,  and  yet  possess 
The  total  of  our  being  from  our  birth. 
Linked  in  continuous  development — 
None  perished  or  impaired,  but  swallowed  up 
(Distinct  and  blended)  in  a  brighter  birth  ? 
And  if  we  may  hereafter  know  ourselves 
Unutterably  more  than  we  do  now, 
May  we  not  know  the  objects  of  our  love 
As  much  more  deeply  as  we  know  ourselves  ; 
Not  by  the  earthly-  vision,  or  the  ear. 
Whose  imperfections  often  play  us  false. 
But  in  mysterious  recognisance 
Our  souls  may  touch  and  mingle  to  the  centre. 
Each  pour  in  each  the  Heaven  of  her  bliss, 
And  blend  their  immortalities  in  one. 

Edward  H.  Strype.^ 
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No.  46.     The  Capitol  and  the  Cross, 

"He  givcth  us  the  victoiy  through  our  Lord  Jesus  ChrisL" — I  Corin- 
thians XV.  57. 

There  is  an  affecting  passage  in  Roman  history,  which  re- 
cords the  death  of  Manhus.  At  night,  and  on  the  Capitol, 
fightbg  hand  to  hand,  had  he  repelled  the  Gauls  and  saved  the 
city  when  all  seemed  lost  Afterward  he  was  accused,  but  the 
Capitol  towered  in  sight  of  the  Forum  where  he  was  tried,  and, 
as  he  was  about  to  be  condemned,  he  stretched  out  his  hands 
and  pointed,  weeping,  to  that  arena  of  his  triumph.  At  this 
the  people  burst  into  tears,  and  the  judges  could  not  pronounce 
sentence.  Again  the  trial  proceeded,  but  was  again  defeated ; 
nor  could  he  be  convicted  till  they  had  removed  him  to  a  low 
spot,  from  which  the  Capitol  was  invisible. 

What  the  Capitol  was  to  Manlius,  the  Cross  of  Christ  is  to 
the  Christian.  While  that  is  in  view,  while  the  sacred  face  of 
the  Redeemer,  swollen  with  tears  and  stripes,  is  in  view,  in 
vain  will  earth  and  sin  seek  to  shake  the  Christian's  loyalty  and 
devotion — one  look  at  that  purple  monument  of  a  love  which 
alone,  and  when  all  was  dark  and  lost,  interposed  for  our 
rescue — and  their  efforts  will  be  baffled.  Low  must  we  sink, 
and  blotted  from  our  hearts  must  be  the  memory  of  that  deed, 
before  we  can  become  faithless  to  the  Saviour's  cause,  and  per- 
fidious to  His  glory. 


No.  47.     All  for  the  Best. 

"  We  know  that  all  things  work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love 
God." — Rom.  viii.  28. 

Bernard  Gilpin  was  a  great  and  good  man,  whose  pious 
labours  in  the  counties  of  Westmoreland,  Cumberland,  North- 
umberland, and  York,  at  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  pro- 
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cured  for  him  the  title  by  which  he  is  still  remembered  in  those 
parts,  as  "  The  Apostle  of  the  North." 

It  appears  that  it  was  a  frequent  saying  of  his^  when  exposed 
to  losses  or  troubles,  "Ah,  well!  God's  will  be  done;  nothing 
happens  which  is  not  intended  for  our  good;  it  is  all  for  the 
bestr 

Towards  the  close  of  Queen  Mary's  reign,  Mr.  Gilpin  was 
accused  of  heresy  before  the  merciless  Bishop  Bonner,  and 
was  speedily  apprehended.  He  left  his  quiet  home,  **  nothing 
doubting,''  as  he  said,  "but  that  it  was  all  for  the  besty^  though 
he  was  well  aware  of  the  fate  that  might  await  him ;  for  he 
gave  directions  to  his  steward  "  to  provide  him  a  long  garment, 
that  he  might  go  the  more  comely  to  the  stake  "  at  which  he 
would  be  burnt. 

While  on  his  way  to  London,  by  some  accident  he  had  a  fall, 
and  broke  his  leg,  which  put  a  stop  for  some  time  to  his  journey. 
The  persons  in  whose  custody  he  was,  took  occasion  thence 
maliciously  to  retort  upon  his  habitual  remark. 

"  What ! "  said  they,  "  is  this  all  for  the  best  ?  " 

"  Sirs,  I  make  no  question  but  it  is,"  was  the  reply.  And  so 
in  truth  it  proved  to  be ;  for  before  he  was  able  to  travel.  Queen 
Maiy  died,  the  persecution  ceased,  and  he  was  restored  to  his 
liberty  and  friends. 


No.  48.     Concern  for  otliers. 

"  Be  kindly  aflfectioned  one  to  another." — ROM.  xii.  la 

An  infidel — iron-plated  against  all  common  assault  in  his 
own  shell  of  disbelief  and  contempt — ^was  one  day  called  upon 
while  at  work  in  his  shop  alone,  by  a  member  of  a  Congrega- 
tional Church  whom  he  knew  lived  three  miles  away.  It  was 
a  bitter  cold  day  of  winter,  and  his  first  emotion  was  one  of 
wonder  as  to  what  could  possibly  have  availed  to  bring  that 
visitor  so  far  on  such  a  day.  The  good  man  came  in,  and  held 
out  his  hand  to  exchange  the  ordinary  salutations.  These  over 
he  attempted — ^in  vain — to  utter  himself,  till,  bursting  into  tears, 
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— ^with  the  words,  *'  My  dear  sir,  I  am  greatly  conc^ned  for 
your  soul,"  he  turned,  and  going  out,  seated  iumself  in  his 
sleigh  to  return  home.  This  was  a  shot  from  a  gun  that  was 
new  to  the  infidel,  and  plunging  through  all  his.mailed  defence, 
it  went  through  and  through  his  most  vital  parts.  ''  Does  that 
man  care  so  much  for  my  soul  as  to  come  so  fiu*  on  such  a  day 
to  speak  to  me»  and  then  be  too  strongly  moved  to  be  able  to 
fulfil  his  mission?  Then  surely  I  ought  to  care  something  for 
my  own  soul,*'  was  his  instant  thought ;  a  thought  which,  under 
fostering  grace,  grew  to  be  the  seed  of  eternal  life  in  his  before 
icy  heart  Doubtless  the  experience  of  every  true  believer  who 
has  been  in  the  habit  of  labouring  with  his  fellow-men  in  the 
name  of  Christ,  can  suggest  corroborative  instances  in  proof  of 
the  irresistibleness  of  this  tenderness  of  soul,  in  giving  edge  to 
the  weapons  of  salvation. 


No.  49.     Coals  of  Fire, 

*' Dearly  beloved,  avenge  not  yourselves,  but  rather  give  place  unto 
wrath :  for  it  is  written.  Vengeance  is  mine ;  I  will  repay,  saith  the  Lord. 
Therefore  if  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him ;  if  he  thicst,  give  him  drink : 
for  in  so  doing  thou  shalt  heap  coals  of  fire  on  his  head.  Be  not  overcome 
of  evil,  but  overcome  evil  witn  good.'* — Romans  zii.  19-21. 

Every  one  feels  that  heaping  coals  of  fire  on  the  head  of 
an  enemy  is  a  singular  mode  of  expressing  love.  In  a  passage 
expressly  designed  to  forbid  retaliation,  and  to  inculcate  the 
rendering  of  good  for  evil,  it  seems  strange  to  be  urged  to  it 
by  the  reason  that  goodness  would  be  like  coals  of  fire  on  the 
head.  This  is  making  kindness  only  a  more  exquisite  instru- 
ment of  torture.  It  is  the  most  subtle  cruelty  to  torment  one 
by  his  finer  feelings. 

Commentators  have  given  various  explanations,  but  aU  with 
the  mistake  of  supposing  the  figure  of  coals  of  fire  to  be 
derived  &om  some  domestic  use  of  fire,  or  some  judicial 
barbaric  use  of  it  Applied  to  wood,  or  clothes,  or  perishable 
objects,  fire  consumes,  wastes,  destroys.  But,  applied  to  metals^ 
fire  subdues,  and  brings  from  a  hard  and  unmanageable  con- 
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dition  to  one  of  xnalleableness  and  use.  It  consume  fabrics  or 
sacrifices,  it  only  subdues  iron  and  copper.  It  must  have  been 
a  strange  feeling  that  stole  into  the  heart  of  an  imaginative  man 
who,  in  the  early  ages,  first  saw  the  rude  earth  or  ores  heaped 
upon  fuel,  and  coals  upon  the  ore,  and  then,  in  the  growing 
intensity  of  heat,  at  length  beheld  the  flashing  drops  trickling 
down,  and  flowing  out  like  water !  The  struggle  is  over  I  The 
hammer  could  not  beat  it  out — ^pinchers  could  not  pull  it — the 
frost  could  not  reach  it,  nor  pressure  overcome  it  But  the 
silent  searching  of  fire  overcomes  the  tough  metal ;  it  yields, 
and  flows  sparkling  down — subdued  by  coals  ! 

There  would  evidendy  be  one  class  of  persons,  then, 
familiar  with  this  process  of  smelting,  or  with  the  like  later 
fusion  of  metals  in  crucibles,  to  whom  "  heaping  of  coals  upon 
a  thing "  would  at  once  suggest  simply  melting  it,  subduing 
it! 

And  is  not  this  the  natural  solution  of  the  passage  above  ? 

Meet  your  enemy  with  love ;  do  good  for  his  evil  Kind- 
ness heaped  upon  his  head  will  melt  and  subdue'  him« 


Na  50.     Saved  by  Violence, 

'*  How  unsearchable  are  His  judgments,  and  His  ways  past  6ndiDg  out." 
—Romans  xi.  33. 

Two  painters  were  employed  to  fresco  the  walls  of  a  mag- 
nificent cathedral;  both  stood  on  a  rude  scaffolding  con- 
structed for  the  purpose,  some  forty  feet  from  the  floor.  One 
of  *  them  was  so  intent  upon  his  work,  that  he  became  wholly 
absorbed,  and  in  admiration  stood  ofi"  from  the  picture,  gazing 
at  it  with  intense  delight  Forgetting  where  he  was,  he  moved 
back  slowly,  surveying  critically  the  work  of  his  pencil,  till  he 
neared  the  edge  of  the  plank  upon  which  he  stood.  At  this 
critical  moment  his  companion  turned  suddenly,  and,  almost 
frozen  with  horror,  beheld  his  imminent  peril ;  another  instant, 
and  the  enthusiast  would  be  precipitated  upon  the  pavement 
beneath.     If  he  spoke  to  him  it  was  certain  death ;  if  he  held 
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with  more  than  usual  energy  on  the  sufferings  and  death  of  our 
Saviour,  and  exhorted  his  hearers  seriously  to  consider  the 
vast  expense  at  which  Jesus  had  ransomed  the  souls  of  His 
people.  He  then  read  to  them  out  of  the  New  Testament 
the  history  of  our  Saviour's  agony  in  the  garden.  Upon  this 
the  Lord  opened  the  heart  of  one  of  the  company,  whose 
name  was  Kayamak,  who,  stepping  to  the  table,  in  an  earnest 
manner,  exclaimed,  "  How  was  that?  Tell  me  that  once  more, 
for  I,  too,  desire  to  be  saved."  These  words,  which  were  such 
as  had  never  before  been  uttered  by  a  Greenlander,  penetrated 
the  soul  of  brother  Beck,  who,  with  great  emotion,  gave  them 
a  fuller  account  of  the  life  and  death  of  our  Saviour  and  the 
scheme  of  salvation  through  Him.  Some  of  the  pagans  laid 
their  hands  on  their  mouth,  which  is  their  usual  custom  when 
struck  with  amazement.  On  ELayamak  an  impression  was 
made  that  was  not  transient,  but  had  taken  deep  root  in  his 
heart  By  means  of  his  conversation,  his  family,  or  those  who 
lived  in  the  same  tent  with  him,  were  brought  under  convic- 
tion; and  before  the  end  of  the  month  three  large  families  came 
with  all  their  property  and  pitched  their  tents  near  the  dwelling 
of  the  missionaries,  in  order,  as  they  said,  to  hear  the  joyful 
news  of  man's  redemption.  Kayamak  became  eminently 
serviceable  to  the  mission  as  a  teacher  of  his  countrymen,  and 
adorned  his  Christian  profession  by  a  godly  walk  and  upright 
behaviour  till  his  death. 

The  missionaries  now  understood  the  Divine  mode  of 
reaching  and  changing  the  heart  of  savage  or  civilized.  They 
determined,  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  words,  to  preach  at 
once  Christ  and  Him  crucified.  And  ^'  no  sooner,"  says  Mr. 
James  Montgomery,  **  did  they  declare  unto  the  Greenlanders 
'  the  word  of  reconciliation '  in  its  native  simplicity,  than  they 
beheld  its  converting  and  saving  power.  This  reached  the 
hearts  of  their  audience,  and  produced  the  most  astonishing 
effects.  An  impression  was  made  which  opened  a  way  to 
their  consciences  and  illuminated  their  understandings.  They 
remained  no  longer  the  stupid  and  brutish  creatures  diey  had 
once  been ;  they  felt  they  were  sinners,  and  trembled  at  their 
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danger;    they  rejoiced   in   the   Saviour,   and  were  rendered 

capable  of  sublimer  pleasures  than  those  arising  firom  plenty 

of  seals  and  the  low  gratification  of  sensual  appetites.     A  sure 

foundation  being  thus  laid  in  the  knowledge  of  a  crucified 

Redeemer,   the  missionaries  soon  found  that  this  supplied 

their  young  converts  with  a  powerful  motive  to  the  abhorrence 

of  sin,  and  the  performance  of  every  moral  duty  toward  God 

and  their  neighbour ;  taught  them  to  live  soberly,  righteously, 

and  godly  in  this  present  world ;   animated  them  with  the 

glorious  hope  of  life  and  immortality ;  and  gave  them  the  light 

of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God,  as  the  Creator,  Preserver, 

and   Moral  Governor  of  the  world,  in  a  manner  far  more 

correct  and  influential  than  they  could  have  hoped  to  attain 

had  they  persevered  in  their  first  mode  of  instruction.     The 

missionaries  themselves  derived  benefit  fi'om  thb  new  method 

of  preaching.    The  doctrines  of  the  Cross  of  Christ  warmed 

and  enlivened  their  own  souls  in  so  powerful  a  manner,  that 

they  could  address  the  heathen  with  imcommon  liberty  and 

fervour,  and  were  often  astonished  at  each  other's  power  of 

utterance.     In  short,  the  happiest  results  have  attended  this 

practice,  not  only  at  first,  and  in  Greenland,  but  in  every 

other  country  where  the  Moravian  brethren  have  laboured  for 

the  conversion  of  the  heathen." 


No.  52.     Backbiters  and  Backbiting. 

**  Being  reviled,  we  bless ;  being  persecuted,  we  sufTer  it :  being  defamed, 
we  intrcat.*  —  I  CoR.  iv.  12,  13. 

A  GENTLEMAN  States  that  he  once  saw  the  title,  "  Slander 
Book  *'  printed  on  the  binding  of  a  small  ledger.  On  examin- 
ing it,  he  found  that  the  various  members  of  the  household 
were  charged  so  much  apiece  for  each  slander.  The  accounts 
were  very  neatly  and  correctly  kept,  credits  entered,  etc.,  as  in 
a  merchant's  office.  He  was  informed  that  this  plan  of  fining 
for  slander  originated  with  a  good  young  girl,  with  a  view  to 
pievent  evil-speaking  and  its  consequences.     Youthful  as  she 
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was,  she  observed  the  wretched  effects  of  it  in  families  and 
neighbourhoods;  what  great  fires  were  kindled  by  it;  what 
sweet  fountains  were  imbittered  by  it;  so  she  hit  upon  this 
expedient  to  knock  it  on  the  head. 

When  any  one  was  speaking  ill  of  another  in  the  presence 
of  Peter  the  Great,  he  would  shordy  interrupt  him,  and  say, 
''Well,  but  has  he  not  a  bright  side?  Come,  tell  me,  what 
have  you  noticed  as  excellent  in  him  ?  It  is  easy  to  splash 
mud ;  but  I  would  rather  help  a  man  to  keep  his  coat  clean." 

If  we  ourselves  are  the  objects  of  calumniation,  there  is  no 
question  as  to  our  duty.  Do  as  our  Lord  did :  "  When  He 
was  reviled,  He  reviled  not  again ;  when  they  threatened,  He 
answered  not,  but  committed  Himself  to  Him  who  judgeth 
righteously."  ''  If  one  slander  thee,"  says  an  ancient  philo- 
sopher, "  first  consider  whether  he  has  truth  on  his  side ;  and  / 
if  so,  reform  thyself,  that  his  censures  may  not  afiect  thee." 
When  Plato  was  assured  that  the  boys  in  the  street  were  laugh- 
ing at  his  singing,  "  Ah,"  said  he,  "  then  I  must  learn  to  sing 
better."  Being  reminded  that  he  had  many  aspersers,  "  It  is 
no  matter,"  said  he,  "  I  will  so  live  that  none  shall  believe 
them."  Hearing,  another  time,  that  an  intimate  friend  had 
spoken  detractingly  of  him^  he  said,  "  I  am  confident  he 
would  not  do  it  if  he  had  not  reason  for  it."  This  is  the 
surest  method,  as  well  as  the  noblest,  of  extracting  the  sting 
from  a  reproach.  A  guilty  conscience  needs  no  accusation, 
and  a  good  conscience  fears  none. 


No.  S3.     Praying  ami  Doing. 

"  Ye  are  bought  with  a  price:  therefore  glorify  God  in  your  body,  and 
in  your  spirit,  which  are  God's." — I  CoR.  vi.  20. 

Are  we  doing  as  much  as  we  should  do^  as  much  as  we 
might  do,  to  enlarge  His  kingdom  and  advance  His  glory?  Or 
are  we  rather  trying  how  little  we  can  do,  and  yet  retain  the 
name   and  reputation  of   His  disciples?     Judging  by  their 
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actions,  this  iivould  seem  to  be  the  ignoble  aim  of  some  of  His 
professed  adherents. 

In  conversing  with  a  friend  to  foreign  missions,  he  said, ''  I 
have  often  asked  m)rself  what  I  ought  to  give  to  the  missionaiy 
society ;  but  I  have  recently  been  thinking  and  asking  myself 
What  ought  I  to  keept"^ 

Have  you  ever  felt  the  happiness  which  springs  from  a 
loving  and  beneficent  spirit  ?  Can  you  sympathize  with  Henry 
Martyn,  who,  after  carrying  some  grapes  to  allay  the  feverish 
thirst  of  a  dying  sailor,  exclaimed, ''  How  great  the  pleasure  of 
doing  good,  even  to  the  bodies  of  men ! "  Then  you  will 
gladly  seize  every  opportunity  of  usefulness  that  you  meet 
with.  You  will  strive  to  help  others  as  much  as  you  can.  You 
will  be  desirous  to  add  fresh  jewels  to  the  Redeemer's  crown; 
and  to  succour  those  poor  and  suffering  disciples  of  His,  about 
whom  He  says, ''  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the 
least  of  these  My  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  Me." 

There  was  a  poor  Christian  man,  who  depended  for  support 
upon  his  daily  labour.  His  wife  became  ill,  and  not  being 
able  to  pay  for  a  nurse,  he  was  obliged  to  stay  at  home  to 
attend  to  her,  and  was  thus  deprived  of  his  weekly  earnings. 
Having  a  wealthy  neighbour  near,  he  determined  to  go  and  ask 
for  two  bushels  of  wheat,  with  a  promise  to  pay  so  soon  as  his 
wife  was  sufficiently  recovered  for  him  to  return  to  his  work. 
Accordingly  he  took  his  bag,  went  to  his  neighbour's,  and  ar- 
rived while  the  family  were  at  morning  prayers.  As  he  waited, 
he  heard  the  father  praying  very  earnestly  that  God  would  feed 
the  hungry,  relieve  the  distressed,  and  comfort  all  that  mourned 
The  prayer  concluded,  the  poor  man  made  known  his  business, 
and  promised  to  pay  with  the  proceeds  of  his  first  labours. 
The  farmer  was  very  sorry  he  could  not  accommodate  him,  for 
he  had  promised  to  lend  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  had  de- 
pended upon  his  wheat  to  make  it  out ;  but  he  had  no  doubt 
that  somebody  else  would  let  him  have  it 

With  a  tearful  eye  and  a  sad  heart,  the  poor  man  turned 
away.  As  soon  as  he  had  left  the  house,  the  fanner's  little 
boy  went  to  him  and  said,   ''Father,   didn't  you   pray  just 
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now  that  God  would  feed  the  hungry  and  take  care  of  the 
poor?" 

''Yes;  why?" 

"  Because,  father,  if  I  had  your  wheat,  I  would  answer  that 
prayer." 

The  bo/s  father  called  back  his  suffering  neighbour,  and 
gave  him  as  much  as  he  needed. 


No.  54-    AH  things  to  all  Mm, 

"  I  am  made  all  things  to  all  men,  that  I  might  by  all  means  save  some. 
And  this  I  do  for  the  Gospel's  sake." — i  CoR.  ix«  22,  23. 

"One  day,  when  I  was  serving  my  apprenticeship  in  a 
factory  on  the  banks  of  the  Merrimack  River,"  says  the  Hon. 
N.  P.  Banks,  late  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  "  a  party  of  the 
hands  saw  a  man  a  quarter  of  a  mile  down  the  river, 
struggling  amongst  the  broken  cakes  of  ice.  We  could  none 
of  us  for  the  moment  determine  his  political  complexion  or 
bodily  colour,  but  he  proved,  in  the  end,  to  be  a  negro  in  the 
river.  Of  course  the  first  care  was  to  rescue  him ;  but  twice 
the  victim  slipped  from  the  plank  that  was  thrown  him.  Tlie 
third  time  it  was  evident  to  our  inner  hearts  that  it  was  the 
negro's  last  chance,  and  so  he  evidently  thought,  but  as  he 
again  slipped  from  the  board,  he  shouted,  *  For  the  love  of 
God,  gentlemen,  give  me  hold  of  the  wooden  end  of  the  plank 
this  time.'    We  had  been  holding  him  the  icy  end." 

How  often  do  Christians  make  the  same  mistake  I  Paul 
was  all  things  to  all  men,  that  he  might  by  all  means  save  some. 
But  we,  forsooth,  often  stand  upon  our  dignity,  and  bear  our- 
selves loftily  through  the  world,  as  though  we  thought  any 
other  demeanor  would  be  unbecoming;  and  it  would  be 
difficult  for  any  one  to  discover  that  there  is  any  Christian  love 
in  us.  We  turn  the  icy  end  of  the  plank  to  our  fellows,  and 
then  wonder  why  they  do  not  hold  on,  and  why  our  efforts  do 
not  save  them. 
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No.  55.     Sacred  Seasons  required  for  Sacred  Services. 

"  Upon  the  first  day  of  the  week  let  every  one  of  yoa  lay  by  him  in 
store,  has  God  hath  prospered  him,  that  there  be  no  gatherings  when  I 
come."— I  Cor.  xvL  2. 

A  MINISTER  attempted  to  improve  the  jubilee  of  a  mission- 
ary society,  by  placing  before  his  congregation  a  statement  of 
mission  work,  and  triumphs  during  fifty  years.  He  said  that 
no  collection  would  be  made,  but  that  if  any  friends  felt 
moved  to  present  a  thank-offering,  he  would  cheerfully  trans- 
mit the  same.  The  next  day  his  richest  communicant  said,  "^  I 
thought  yesterday  I  would  hand  you  five  pounds  as  a  jubilee 
gifl,  but  I  will  think  of  it  a  day  or  two."  The  minister  said, 
*'  Oh,  do  act  out  at  once  the  impulse  of  your  heart,  in  the 
atmosphere  of  eternal  things,  and  of  meditation  on  the 
necessities  and  the  value  of  souls,  and  the  infinite  love  and 
gilt  of  God  for  them.  Oh,  do  not  let  the  counting-house  spirit 
lower  your  gift,  and,  far  worse,  cause  you  to  be  untrue  to  con- 
science and  to  God."  Four  days  afterwards  this  fiiend  gave 
two  pounds  for  this  purpose. 

Thirteen  years  afterwards,  on  his  death-bed, — he  died  heart- 
broken by  the  sudden  loss  of  all  he  had, — he  confessed  to  his 
minister  that  leanness  of  soul  had  followed  this  transaction ;  and 
that  he  now  saw,  that  only  m  the  sacred  associations  of  the 
Sabbath,  is  the  work  of  God  likely  to  obtain  from  Christians 
its  proper  provision.  As  this  solemn  purpose  was  broken  by 
the  delay  of  its  performance  till  the  world's  influence  reduced 
it,  is  not  its  moral.  Sacred  Seasons  required  for  Sacred  Services? 
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No.  IV. — Lessons  from  the  Sun, 
"The  Lord  God  is  a  Sun.'*— Ps.  Ixxxiv.  ii. 

I  NEED  scarcely  ask  you  whether  you  have  ever  seen  the  sun ; 
you  cannot  fail  to  have  done  so,  if  you  have  made  use  of  the 
e)'es  God  has  given  you ;  it  is  too  prominent  an  object,  and 
plays  too  important  a  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  earth  on  which 
we  live  and  among  the  heavenly  bodies  to  remain  unnoticed. 
You  doubtless  know  that  by  its  attractive  power  this  round 
world  of  ours  is  held  suspended  in  its  place  in  the  universe, 
and,  with  other  planets,  moves  in  its  orbit  round  it.  Our  earth 
would  fall  into  darkness  and  ruin,  just  as  we  sometimes  say  we  see 
a  star  fall  —though  this  is  not  the  case — if  this  attractive  power 
was  for  a  moment  withdrawn.  It  is  one  of  the  grandest  objects 
the  eye  can  look  upon,  is  the  sun  in  its  glory  3  in  all  ages  poets 
have  sung  its  praises.  Doubtless  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel,  the 
poet-king,  when  a  shepherd  lad  among  his  father's  sheep,  had 
often  watched  it  in  the  early  morning,  issuing  forth  from  its 
chambers  in  the  east ;  had  seen  it  in  its  full  splendour  and 
power  at  noon  time;  while  his  eye  had  lingered  entranced 
upon  the  golden  glories  of  its  setting.     He  knew  it  was  God 

**  the  golden  tressM  sun 

All  day  caused  his  course  to  ran." 

And  he  saw  how  the  earth  rejoiced  in  its  presence,  how  it  gave 
gladness  to  both  man  and  beast,  how  the  trees  budded  in  its 
genial  warmth,  and  how  the  flowers  expressed  in  beauty  their 
joy  for  its  light  He  saw  all  this,  and  his  mind,  rising  far 
above  the  sun,  fixed  itself  upon  its  maker,  the  God  of  his 
nation — ^Jehovah,  beneath  whose  smile  his  country  prospered 
and  his  nation  became  great  and  mighty.  Then,  as  such 
thoughts  filled  his  mind,  we  may  conceive  him  seizing  his 
harp  and,  sweeping  his  hand  across  its  musical  strings,  giving 
utterance  to  that  jubilant  shout,  ^^The  Lord  God  is  a  Sun,'' 
Let  us,  you  and  I,  children,  think  of  a  few  things  which  the  sun 
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does  for  our  earth,  then  we  shall  better  understand  why  it  was 
David  compared  God  to  a  sun.     And — 

I.  Tlu  Sun  gives  Light.  Darkness  is  the  time  for  rest,  for 
sweet  refreshing  sleep;  yet  men  do  not  love  darkness.  Arctic 
voyagers  tell  us  that  when  they  reach  those  desolate  regions  of 
eternal  ice  and  snow,  where  the  sun  disappears  for  months,  the 
men  grow  melancholy,  and  some  even  die  because  they  cannot 
see  its  light  Yes,  men  do  not  love  darkness  3  they  pine  for  light 
as  the  exile  pines  for  his  native  country,  the  prisoner  for  liberty, 
the  sick  man  for  health,  or  as  the  mother  pines  for  a  glimpse 
of  the  dear  little  face  hidden  away  under  the  daisies.  Children 
do  not  love  darkness;  they  imagine  all  horrible  things  concern- 
ing it,  and  people  it  with  invisible  but  all-powerfid  and  swift- 
moving  forms  of  dread.  But  the  light  of  the  sun  banishes 
night ;  its  long  golden  beams,  shooting  up  away  there  in  the 
east,  make  the  darkness  fly  as  the  conquered  in  battle  fly  from 
their  pursuers  ;  children  awake  from  their  sleep  and  are  no 
longer  afraid.  The  wise  man  said  toily,  that  ^^Lighi  is  sweety 
and  a  pleasant  thing  it  is  far  the  eyes  to  behold  the  sun,^^  There  is, 
however,  another  darkness  besides  that  arising  from  the  absence 
of  the  sun — ^a  darkness  whose  dwelling-place  is  in  the  hearts 
of  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls — z,  darkness  from  whence 
all  evil  and  wicked  thoughts  come,  and  where  bad  and  cruel 
actions  first  spring  to  life.  With  this  darkness  in  the  heart, 
children  cannot  live  a  true  and  noble  life,  cannot  think  or  do 
that  which  is  right,  cinnot  love  that  which  is  pure  and  beautiful. 
Now,  God  is  the  sun  which  will  dispel  this  darkness,  and  flood 
the  heart  with  soft  beautiful  light  ^^The  entrance  of  Thy  word 
gjveth  light"  cried  one ;  "The  Lord  is  my  tight  and  saliuUion^ 
he  cried  again,  and  yet  once  more,  ''^God  is  the  Lord^  which  hath 
s/hm*ed  us  light  J*  It  would  be  foolish  of  any  man,  any  boy  or 
girl,  if,  having  the  light,  they  chose  rather  to  dwell  in  dark- 
ness— ^it  would  not  only  be  foolish,  but  sinful  and  wrong ;  and 
yet  there  are  some  who  do  this,  they  are  those  of  whom  Jesus 
spoke  when  He  said,  "They  love  darkness  rather  than  light 
because  their  deeds  are  eznl ;"  of  whom  Job  speaks,  "They  are 
those  who    rebel  against  the  light,  they  know  not  the   ways 
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thereof^  fwr  abide  in  the  paths  thereof^  and  again,  ^^They 
grope  in  the  dark  without  lights  and  He  maketh  them  to 
stagger  like  a  drunken  man!*  Let  not  this  be  the  case  with 
you,  my  dear  children ;  do  not  choose  darkness  rather  than  light 
Why,  even  flowers  teach  you  different  Place  them  near  the 
window,  they  grow  towards  the  light ;  hide  them  away  in  the 
d!ark,  and  they  struggle  towards  it.  Shall  they  live  a  truer 
life  than  you  ?  No,  no ;  on  the  contrary,  when  you  hear  the 
great  prophet's  invitation,  "  Come  ye^  and  let  us  walk  in  the 
light  of  the  Lord^  respond  to  it  by  the  earnest  cry,  ^^Lord^  lift 
up  the  light  of  Thy  countenance  upon  me,*'  ^^T/ien  shall  thy 
light  break  forth  as  the  morning,^  Astronomers  tell  us  that  the 
light  which  comes  from  the  sun  is  pure  white  light;  but  when  it 
reaches  the  atmosphere  which  surrounds  our  earth,  it  becomes 
discoloured,  because  the  medium  through  which  it  passes  is 
impure.  This  is  true  also  of  the  light  which  cometh  from 
God — it  is  perfectly  pure  and  white;  but  when  it  reaches  our 
heart  it  has  to  pass  through  so  much  that  is  vitiated  and  bad, 
that  it  becomes  tainted  with  our  own  imperfections,  so  that  we 
cannot  reflect  it  back  in  its  original  purity.  This,  however, 
should  make  us  earnestly  crave  for  more  light  still,  so  that  by 
its  increase  the  heart  may  more  fully  acknowledge  that  the 
**  Lord  God  is  a  sun**    Again — 

II.  77ie  Sun  gives  Life,  If  the  sun  were  to  disappear,  all 
vegetation  would  die.  Trees  would  put  forth  no  more  green 
leaves,  and  there  would  be  no  more  beautiful  spring  blossoms. 
Lovely  flowers  would  vanish  from  field  and  hedgerow,  and 
no  longer  adorn  and  beautify  our  gardens,  or  shed  the  sweet 
fragrance  of  their  presence  in  our  household  rooms.  There 
would  be  no  fields  of  sweet-scented  clover,  or  meadows  of 
waving  grass,  or  fields  of  bowing  com.  No  longer  could  it  be 
said  of  the  wind  what  the  poet  has  sung — 

**  It  said  imto  the  forest,  *  SAout  / 
Hang  all  y<mr  leafy  banners  outl^ 
It  whispered  to  the  fields  of  com, 
'  B<no  downy  and  hail  tlu  coming  mom  I  *  *' 

No,  there  would  be  no  more  leafy  woods  and  forests  for  the 
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winds  to  sweep  through  and  make  pleasant  music,  and  no  more 
fields  of  brown-eared  corn  to  bend  beneath  its  passing  breath. 
With  the  absence  of  the  sun^  all  would  be  desolation;  the 
dream  of  another  poet  would  be  realized,  when  he  says — 

*•  /  dreamed  tMe  spring  would  be  no  more/  " 

Yes ;  desolation  and  silence  would  reign,  for  there  would  be  ilo 
sweet  singing  birds  to  ravish  the  air  with  their  songs ;  all  would 
be  winter  and  death.  77u  sun  giveth  life.  And  God,  the 
great  Eternal  Sun,  giveth  life  to  the  heart  and  soul  of  His 
creatures — to  men  and  women,  to  boys  and  girls.  When  tht 
earth  is  dead  and  buried  beneath  the  cold,  and  ice,  and  snow 
of  winter,  the  returning  warmth  of  the  beautiful  spring  sun 
touches  it  with  new  life,  and  the  snow  is  melted,  the  ice  bands 
are  loosed,  and  earth  smiles  in  beauty  again.  So  likewise 
when  the  heart  is ''  dead  in  trespasses  and  sinSy^  and  is  hardened 
with  the  ice  and  snow  of  indifference,  God  touches  it  and  says, 
^^ Awake  I  Live  !  "  Even  as  we  read  that  Jesus  said  unto  the 
dead  girl,  ^'Maiden^  I  say  unto  thee^  arise  P^  And  to  the  dead 
son  of  the  widowed  woman  at  the  gate  of  the  city,  ^^  Young 
many  I  say  unto  thee^  arise  T^  And  at  the  grave  of  his  friend, 
^^ Lazarus y  come  forth /^*  And  in  all  instances  the  dead 
awoke  from  their  sleep,  so  shall  the  heart,  dead  in  trespasses 
and  sins,  awake  into  new  life.     Again — 

III.  The  Sun  gives  Strength,  Not  only  life,  but  strength, 
A  plant  may  have  life,  an  animal  may  have  life,  but  at  the 
same  time  be  weak,  puny,  and  frail,  with  scarce  sufficient 
strength  to  lift  its  head  above  the  ground  in  the  one  instance, 
or  to  crawl  over  it  in  the  other.  But  the  sun, — that  wonderful 
life-sustainer, — ogives  them  vigour,  hardihood,  and  strength, 
by  flooding  them  with  heat.  It  is  because  the  sun's  genial 
warmth  diffuses  itself  throughout  my  body,  that  I  am  able  to 
move  my  finger,  lift  up  my  arm,  and  do  my  little  portion  of 
work.  Men  immured  in  dungeons,  hid  away  from  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  become  weak  and  nerveless,  with  no  strength  in 
muscle  or  bone,  in  body  or  limb.  It  is  the  same  with  the 
Divine  Sun — God;  not  only  does  He  give  life  to  the  soul,  He 
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also  sustains  it  in  strength.  If  you,  children,  receive  the 
Divine  life  from  Him,  and  continue  to  let  mind,  heart,  and 
soul  be  bathed  in  the  sunshine  of  His  loving  smile,  He  will 
give  to  them  health,  tone,  and  vigour;  He  will  confirm  the 
"  weak  hands  and  the  feeble  knees ;*^  He  will  give  you  strength 
to  overcome  temptation,  to  wage  successful  warfare  with  the 
wicked  one;  to  bear  trial,  pain,  and  sorrow  with  manly 
courage  and  fortitude;  strength  calmly  to  endure  slight, 
contumely,  and  persecution.  It  was  His  loving  smile  which 
gave  strength  and  endurance  to  martyrs  of  old,  and  enabled 
them  to  bear  the  anguish  of  the  fiery  flames,  as  they  curled 
round  the  body,  or  the  agony  of  the  wrench  on  the  dreadful 
rack ;  not  men  and  women  only,  but  boys  and  girls  have  also 
endured  these  things,  and  endured  them  bravely.  If  you  ask, 
God  will  give  you  this  strength  to  cany  you  through  all  the 
annoyances,  troubles,  and  trials  of  your  every-day  life.  ^^Ask^ 
and  ye  shall  receive!*    Again — 

IV.  The  Sun  gives  Beauty,  It  "paints  the  rainbow  in  the 
heavens,  touches  the  clouds  with  splendour,  and  giveth  to 
«the  evening  sky  its  crimson,  gold,  and  amber  glories.  It 
maketh  the  waves  to  sparkle  and  break  out  into  myriads  of 
sunny  dimples ;  its  smile  causeth  the  snow  to  glitter  like 
diamond  dust,  and  at  times  be  tinted  with  a  roseate  hue; 
and  vast  icebergs  become  like  unto  fantastic  and  fairy  palaces, 
built  up  of  precious  metals  and  stones,  in  lands  of  enchant- 
ments and  dreams.  It  gives  the  velvety  smoothness  to  the 
leaves  of  the  flower,  the  delicate  tint  to  the  petal  of  the  rose, 
the  blue  to  the  violet,  the  crimson  to  the  tips  of  the  little 
daisy.  Beneath  its  smile  the  grape  becomes  purple,  the  apple 
has  a  delicate  blush,  and  the  plum  a  lovely  bloom, — ^while  the 
leaves  of  all  trees  bud  and  grow  into  every  variety  and  shade 
of  green.  It  also  kisses  the  cheeks  of  little  children,  boys  and 
girls,  touching  them  with  fi-eshness  and  colour.  The  sun  does 
all  this,  and  more  wonderful  things  too.  And  God,  like  the 
great  sun,  giveth  beauty.  Beneath  His  influence,  bathed  in 
His  loving  smile,  the  mind  becomes  peopled  with  beautiful 
thoughts  and  fancies^  the  heart  filled  with  all  sweet  human  loves^ 
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and  the  soul  with  all  holy  affections*  The  light  of  purity  and 
innocence  flashes  from  the  eye,  and  the  trustful,  loving  smile 
trembles  on  the  lip.  All  these  beautiful  thoughts,  sweet 
human  loves,  and  holy  affections,  manifest  themselves  into 
the  beauty  of  action ;  there  is  the  tender  word,  the  winning 
smile,  and  the  soft  pressure  of  the  hand,  to  bind  up  the 
broken  in  heart  and  the  sorrowful  in  spirit;  the  hand  is 
stretched  out  to  give  the  cup  of  cold  water  where  it  is  needed; 
sweet  sacrifices  are  made  for  others*  good  and  for  those  we 
love ;  the  sick  are  visited  and  the  dying  are  comforted.  Are 
not  all  these  actions  manifestations  of  beauty,  which  each 
boy  or  girl  can  exhibit,  if  they  wUl  but  turn  their  faces  up 
to  the  sunlight  of  God's  presence?    But — 

V.  Sometimes  the  Sun  is  hidden  behind  a  Cloud.  This  veiy 
frequently  happens.  The  mists  and  vapours  rise  up  firom  the 
earth  and  float  as  clouds  in  the  air;  and,  thus  floating,  and 
being  driven  by  the  wind,  they  pass  over  the  £sLce  of  the  sun, 
obscuring  all  its  brightness  for  a  time.  We  look  up,  and  the 
cloud  appears  black  and  lowering,  sometimes  threatening,  as 
if  charged  with  thunders  and  lightnmgs.  This  also  happens 
in  the  history  of  a  boy  or  girl ;  a  great  doud  of  fain^  illness^ 
trouble,  or  affliction  seems  to  hide  away  the  smiling  face  of 
their  heavenly  Sun ;  God  seems  to  have  hidden  Himself  and 
their  life  moves  under  a  dark  shadow,  and  they  cry, ''  Oh  thai 
I  might  find  Him  /*'  Courage !  God  is  there  stilL  We  see 
the  dark  face  of  the  cloud,  but  not  the  silver  light  withia 
Every  doud  hath  its  silver  lining.  So  with  the  cloud  over 
the  life;  it  hath  its  bright  light,  its  silver  lining;  and  when 
the  doud  passeth  away — ^as  pass  it  will — there  will  be  the 
same  loving  face  and  smile,  and  all  the  more  sweet  because 
for  a  time  obscured  and  hid  away.  Once  more,  and  only 
once — 

VI.  Sometimes  the  Sun  suffers  an  Eclipse,  You  all  know  what 
a  solar  eclipse  is,  do  you  not  ?  It  is  the  moon  passing  between 
the  earth  and  the  sun,  so  making  darkness  to  reign  at  noon- 
day, while  the  earth  remains  overshadowed,  the  brightness  of 
the  sun  vanished,  its  long  golden  beams  all  absorbed.     Some- 
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times,  in  the  history  of  a  boy  or  girl,  the  Divine  Sun,  the  great 
Sun  of  Righteousness,  suffers  an  eclipse.  Anger  passeth 
between,  and  God  is  not  seen;  enmity  passeth  between, 
and  God  is  not  seen ;  indulgence  in  some  secret  sin  passeth 
between,  and  God  is  not  seen;  some  b<id  thought^  some 
uncked  desire^  some  evil  thirty  enters  your  heart  and  shuts 
out  all  God's  sunshine,  it  suffers  an  eclipse.  Let  this  never 
be  the  case  with  you,  my  dear  children;  it  must  not^  if  you 
wish  to  grow  up  into  beautiful,  true,  and  noble  men  and 
women,  and  at  last  to  reach  that  home  where  '*  the  sun  shall 
no  more  be  your  light  by  day^  but  the  Lord  shall  be  unto  thee 
CM  everlasting  lights  and  thy  God  thy  glory  J* 


A  VERY  admirable  and  comprehensive  Essay  is,  Phcenicia  and 
Israel.  An  Historical  Essay.  By  Augustus  S.  Wilkins,  M.A. 
{Hodder  &•  Stoughton),  Were  we  able  to  devote  more  space  to 
the  notice  of  works  of  sterling  interest,  this  little  book  would 
receive  a  more  lengthy  notice  than  that  in  which  we  now  in- 
troduce it  to  our  readers.  It  is  a  very  compendious  and  scholarly 
review  of  an  historical  and  ethnological  topic  which  has  usually 
presented  to  the  student's  mind  an  aspect  of  some  complexity. 
The  relationship  of  the  two  countries  is  very  certain,  but  the 
line  of  that  relationship  is  not  so  easily  distinguished.  Both 
the  peoples  were  substantially  one,  apparently  in  their  im- 
mediate origin  and  branch  of  race.  Mr.  Wilkins  affirms  the 
close  connection  between  the  Phoenician  and  the  Hebrew 
language:  both  were  Semitic,  both  were  the  offspring  of 
Canaan ;  but  how  remarkable  is  the  distinction  between  the 
two !  what  an  utter  unlikeness  in  the  character  of  their  civil 
society,  in  their  religions,  and,  indeed,  in  everything  wliich 
can  enter  into  the  element  of  nationality !  Thus,  the  large 
commercial  transactions  of  Phoenicia  affected  the  tone  of 
Israelitish  society,  from  their  immediate  nearness  to  each 
other.  Their  religion  was  a  cruel  and  relentless  paganism; 
but  it  not  only  imposed  itself  upon  Phoenicia,  but,  as  we 
know,  not  merely  proved  attractive  to  the  mind  of  Israel,  but 
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became  the  source  of  irreparable  troubles  and  nadonal  afflic- 
tions. The  invasion  of  Phoenician  ideas,  in  the  elevation  of 
the  house  of  Omri  to  the  throne  of  Israel,  turns  the  point  of 
Israelitish  story,  and  originates  some  of  the  most  striking 
historical  scenes  in  Israelitish  history.  It  is  amazing,  that 
from  such  a  worship  and  service  as  that  of  Hebraism,  the 
mind  of  Israel  should  turn  to  the  Phoenician,  which  was  an 
apotheosis  of  the  forces  and  laws  of  nature — an  adoradon  of 
the  objects  in  which  those  forces  were  seen,  and  where  they 
appeared  most  active.  Hence  the  worship  of  Baal  and 
Ashtaroth,  and  hence  the  weird,  dark  pictures  which  present 
themselves  to  us,  associated  with  the  persons  of  Ahab  and 
Jezebel  and  Athaliah.  Into  the  whole  quesdon  Mr.  Wilkins 
has  entered  in  the  spirit  and  with  the  equipment  of  a  com- 
petent and  thoroughly  furnished  scholar.  The  regret  we  feel 
as  we  lay  aside  the  book,  is  in  inverse  proportion  to  its  size. 
It  is  too  brief  both  for  the  largeness  of  the  subject  and  for  the 
great  width  of  its  author's  information.  He  confines  himself 
to  literal  historical  testimony ;  we  do  not  see  that  he  indulges 
much  in  speculation  or  permits  himself  the  employment  of 
what  he  no  doubt  could  employ  so  well~  suggesdve  descrip- 
tion ;  but  he  has  given  to  us  an  E^say  which  every  biblical 
student, — ^indeed,  every  student  interested  in  the  great  rela- 
tions of  historic  life  and  race, — will  find  to  be  full  of  valuable 
suggestive  interest 

We  desire  to  speak  very  highly  of  Ths  Biblical  Museum  : 
A  Collection  of  Notes,  Explanatory,  Homiletic,  and  Illus- 
trative, on  the  Holy  Scriptures.  By  James  Comper  Gray. 
Vol.  I.  {EUiot  Stock),  Ministers,  Bible  students,  and  especially 
Simday-school  teachers,  will  find  this  book  invaluable.  It 
exhibits  a  very  extensive  acquaintance  with  many  books.  It 
is  full  of  bright  hints  and  anecdotes,  and  pithy,  pointed 
quotations  on  every  page.  We  can  scarcely  suggest  an  im- 
provement^ either  in  the  arrangement  of  the  material  or  in 
the  getting  up  of  the  volume.  It  deserves  a  very  extensive 
circulation,  and  we  trust  will  find  it 

We  have  in  type  a  more  extended  notice  of  The  Bridge 
OF  History  over  the  Gulf  of  Time.  By  Thomas  Cooper 
{Hodder  &*  Siou^Mon)\  but  are  desirous  not  to  be  behind  other 
magazines  in  giving  our  warm  and  hearty  word  of  commen- 
dation to  this  vigorous  and  popular  chapter  on  the  Christiaji 
evidences. 
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People  who  like  parables, — and  they  are  few  who  do  not, — 
will  find  Voices  that  are  Near  :  A  Book  of  Parables  for 
Young  Folk  {S,  W,  Partridge),  a  pleasant  and  bright  little 
collection  of  analogies,  with  a  charming  tint  of  freshness. 
Those  who  like  to  imagine  what  the  unsentient,  even  un- 
conscious,' or,  possibly,  inarticulate  things  would  say  to  each 
other,  could  they  speak,  will  find  their  fancies  winged  by  some 
of  these  words  and  pictures. 
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Danger  of  Discontent ,  1 88. 

Deaths  from  Benevolence, 

No,  358. 
De    Quincey    and    the 

Scotch  Nuoe,  a6a. 


Anecdotes— (f«M/uMiA/)> 

Detection  of  Stn  Certain. 
f8a. 

Discontcnt,Dancer  of,  188. 

Dog  sent  by  the  Lovd^saQ . 

Eflect  of  Snging  on  the 
Preacher,  358. 

Fair-weather   fT*****^*— 
44& 

Farmer^s  F.srimatr  of  OU 
GSiina,  A,  66a. 

Fatherless  Child,Tb«,  38. 

Force  of  Habit,  441. 

Fomve,  and  yt  snail  be 
Forgiven,  631. 

Forgiveness,  scj. 

Fountain  Head,  The,S40 

Georffelll.  andhtsFaO- 
en  Minister,  378. 

Giving.  6i;j. 

God  has  Hu  Plan  for  every 
Man,  571. 

Gold,  Love  of,  570. 

Hearer  and  Pneacher,  s66. 

He  that  Watereth  shall  be 
Watered,  ^59, 

Hoche  and  St.  Just,  105. 

How  to  win  Souls,  361 . 

Hung  for  a  Freak,  338.^ 

Hung  for  Stealuig  Six- 
pence, 346. 

Imaginative  Matthey,307. 

Influence  of  Sin  in  the 
Heart,  37. 

Rind  Tone  in  the  Preach- 
er, ITie,  363. 

Kite  and  the  Butterily,43. 

Letter  P,  The,  41. 

Letter-writing  Extraordi- 
nary, 39. 

Life,  .\11  given  up  for,  187. 

Louis  XVI.  and  the  Point- 
er David.  105. 

Luminous  vtrstu  Volum- 
inous, 36^. 

Man  an  Exile  firom  God, 
703. 

Marrying  and  not  Marry 

ing,  637. 

Mary  Edmonson,  339. 

— ^—  Pyner,  343. 

'——  Queen  of  Scots.  sSa 

Missionary  and  his  Con- 
vert, The,  635.^ 

More  blessed  to  Give,  574. 

Moved  by  Nothing  Out- 
ward, 700. 

Muriilo'a  Annunciation, 
117. 

Napolooo's  Rebuke,  105. 


Anecdotes— (< 

Oak  and  the  Nad, 

oS'jchn,  40. 

-—  Woman  and  the  On- 

tor,  366. 
Picture  of  the  Virgin,  1x6. 
Pitt  and  the  Oppostfion, 

Power  to  the  Faint,  444. 
graying  and  Dpinc  73^ 
Pkeadung     Chiist     the 
Power  of  God,  736. 
•,  Foolish,  647. 
Purknned  Scnnoo,  IIml 

Pyner,  Mary,  a4a. 
Refined  by  Amictioa,  501. 
Righteous  holding  on  his 

Way,  The,  189. 
Rowing  with  Two  Oan, 


Sacied  Seasons  required 
for  Sacred  Services,  742. 

Saved  bv  Violence,  735. 

Sceptics  Intolemioe,i77. 

Seekers,  Anxious,  185. 

Sheridan     and    Gibbon^ 
364. 

Sides,  The  Two,  569. 

Sin.  Detection  of,  x8s. 

Sins  stealthy  Approach, 
351. 

Sow  beside  all  Watexs, 

Taung  Aim,  184. 
Twice-stolen  Sermon,  A, 

53>. 
Two  Sides  to  every  DiiS- 

cuhy,  637. 
Unerring  Pilot,  34. 
Upper  and  lower  Clawrs, 

34& 
Vara  Wonderfii',  s66. 
Way  to  Destruction,  The, 


Wesley  and  the  Farmer, 
649. 

Worthless  Gift  not  des- 
pised. The,  350. 

Would  1  hae  the 


tionf  a66. 
Angeb  Beholding  the  Face 

of  our  Father,  469. 
Aphorisms,  135. 
Apollo  and  the  Python,  96. 
Apostle  of   the  Evolution 

Theory,  An,  173. 
Art  in  the  Pulpit,  7. 
Artist,  Minisrrr  Imt  no,  xx6. 
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AudienceS}  Entranced,  a. 
AujEsbuiv  Confession,  The, 
quoteo,  17. 

B. 

Babylons,  The  Two.  99^. 
Backbiters  and  Backbiting, 

738- 
Baiue.  Jarvie,  a8a 

Banished  Prince,  Legend  of 

the,  398. 
Banquet,  A  Jewish,  154. 
Barry,  and  the  Pahtce  of 

Westminster,  549. 
Baseness   of  excessive  Re* 

proach,  103. 
B«iut7,  The    Instinct  for, 

5S6. 
Beckford's  Wealth,  345. 
Beethoven'sConsolatioDijToS 
Bible  andHxuuanLove,The, 

666. 
Blind  Maigaret'a  Counsel, 

478. 
Body,  Mortifying  the  Deeds 

01  the.  375. 
■  ■    -  of  the  Intermediate 

Sute,  The,  534. 
-   ■  ■  ,»  The    ResuzTection, 

Books,  Noticbs  of  :— 
Life  and    Times  of  the 
Rev.JohnWesley,M.A. 
By  the  Rev.  Luke  Tver- 
man.  3  vols,   ijiodder 
S*  Stcugktoti^  6a,  509. 
Secular    Annotations  on 
Scripture   Texts.     By 
Francis  Jacox  {HoeUUr 
^  St<mg:hton),  63. 
One      Thousand     Gems 
from    Ward    Beecher. 
Edited  and  compiled  by 
the  Rev.  G.  D.  Evans 
{liodder^  Siougkton)^ 

Nieht  unto  Night.  A 
Selection  of  Bible 
Scenes.  By  the  Rev. 
Daniel  March,  D.D. 
{Hamilton^  Adorns^ 
Co.).  64. 

Bible  Student  {Hoddtr 
6^  StffMght<m)t  64. 

Suggestive  Commentary 
on  the  New  Testament 
On  the  Original  Plan 
oftheRev.  W.  H.  Van 
Doren,  D.D.  By  the 
Rev.  T.  Robinson. 
Romans,  Part  I.  [R»  D. 
Dtckittwn),  64. 

The  Hive.  A  Storehouse 
of  Material  for  Working 
Sunday  School  Teach- 
ers. VoL  IIL  (Ellict 
Stock).  64. 

World  of  Moral  and  ReU- 
gious  Anecdote.  Illus- 
trations and  Incidents 
gathered      from      the 


Books  {coHtmttod). 

Words,  Thoughts,  and 
Deeds  in  the  Lives  of 
Men,  Women,  and 
Books.  By  Edwin 
PaxtonHood  [Hodder 
ir*  Stought4m\  ia6. 

Sermons  ob  Historical 
Subjects.  By  the  Rev. 
D.  Rowlands,  B.A. 
{Hoddtr  6fStoughtoH) , 
126. 

Prodigal's  Return :  It& 
Lessons  of  Penitence 
and  Pardon.  By  the 
Rev.  William  Ritchie, 
Dunse  iWUliam  OH- 
phant  *•  Co.\   J77. 

Wisdom  of  the  King ;  or, 
Studies  in  Ecdesiastes. 
By  the  Rev.  James 
Bennet,  Saint  Tohn, 
New  Brunswick  (if  m. 
OU^kant  dr*  C^.),  137. 

Baptist  History :  from 
the  Foundation  of  the 
Christian  Church  to  the 
Present  Time.  By  J. 
M.  Cramp,  D.D.  (A/- 
liot  Stock),  127. 

Ad  Clerum :  Advice  to  a 
Young  Preacher  [Hod- 
der  ^  Stougkton)  ,199. 

Coming   of     the    Bride- 

Soom.       By     Henry 
ford.  D.D.  {Nodder 
Stourkton),  xaS. 

Symbols  of  Christ.  Bv 
Charles  Stanford  (/^(0k/- 
der&^StoMghtonSt  laS. 

Power  in  Weakness. 
Memorials  of  the  Rev. 
W.  Rhodes,  by  Charles 
Stanford  {Hodder  dr* 
StoMghton),  128. 

Jewish  Temple  and  the 
Christian  Church :  A 
Series  of  Discourses  ou 
the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.  By  R.  W. 
Dale,  M.A.  Second 
Edition,  with  additional 
Notes  {Hodder  ^ 
StoMghton),  19X. 

Lights  and  Shadows  in 
the  Life  of  King  David. 
B7  Charles  Vmce  {El- 
Itct  Stock),  191. 

Pulmt  Discourses.  By 
Ministers  connected 
with  the  Berwick 
Presbyterian  Church, 
{Andmu  Elliot),  191. 

Cnristian  Theology :  A 
Selection  from  the  Writ- 
ings of  the  Rev.  John 
msley,  M.A.  With 
Biographical  Sketch, 
by  the  Rev.  Thomley 
SmiHi {IVtlliam  Ttgg), 
Z93. 


Books  {continued). 

Truth  and  Trust:  Lessons 
of  the  War.  Four 
Advent  Sermons.  By 
Dean  Alford  {Hodder 
^  Stougkton),  Z93. 

Gospels  Interwoven :  A 
Narrative  of  our  Lord's 
Earthly  Ministry.  By 
E.  Yates  {Aforgan, 
Ckase  A*  Scott)  f  19a. 

Sermons  on  Subjects  more 
or  less  Interesting  at 
the  Present  Time.  By 
the  Rev. A. Wolfe, M.A. 
{Longman  A*  Ctfj,  254. 

Christ's  Healing  Touch, 
and  other  Sermons.  Bv 
Alexander  Mackennal, 
BJL  (Elliot  St0ck),9^. 

MisreadPassages  of  Scnp- 
ture.  Second  Series. 
By  J.  Baldwin  Brown, 
B.A.  \{Hodder  ^ 
Stoughton),  aci. 

Hints  and  Ifelps  to 
Teachers  and  Parents. 
By  T.  Green.  5th  Thou- 
a»Dd{Hamiiton,Atlams 
6r»  CoX  ass. 

Gems  from  the  Coral 
Islands;  or.  Incidents 
of  Contrast  between 
Savage  and  Christian 
Life.  By  Rev.  W.  GiU 
{Elliot  Stock),  ass. 

Breviates ;  or.  Short 
Texts  and  their  Teach- 
ings.  By  the  Rev.  P. 
B.  Power,M .  A.  (/Taiwi/- 
tonfAelamsl^Co.)f  a^s* 

Sermons  for  the  Christian 
Year.  By  the  Rev.  W. 
H.  Lewis,  D.D.  (/?.  D. 
Dickinson),   356. 

ForeignProtestant  Pulpit. 
Sermons  by  Eminent 
Preachers  of  France. 
Germany,  Holland,  and 
Switzerland  [E.  D. 
Dickinson),  9^6. 

Shepherd  of  Hermas. 
Translated  into  English 
by  Charles  H.  Hoole, 
M.A.  {Rivingtons),9$6. 

Handbook  to  the  Gram- 
mar of  the  New  Testa- 
ment,with  Elxamination 
of  the  chief  New  Tes- 
tament Synonyms  {Re~ 
ligious  Trtut  Society), 
3x8. 

Hours  of  Christian  De- 
votion. Translated  from 
the  German  of  Dr.  A. 
Tholuck.  With  Preface 
by  the  Rev.  Horatius 
K)nar,D.D.  {Religion* 
Tract  Society),  jx8. 

Human  Power  in  the  Di 
vine  Life;  or,the  Active 
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Bookt  {comHrntud^ 

Powen  of  Um  Muk!  in 
KclatioD  to  Relizion. 
Ity  ihe  Rev.  Nii.nola* 
llinh  p.  M.A.  (HoJU^r 
&*  ~StfUtkt9m\,  310, 
Scrii.un<i  by  tne  Kev. 
t'cr|iu«  Ferguson. 

Set  >^nd     Edition    {An- 

TrraCiM  ou  the  Fhysical 
C'aii«e  of  tiM  Death  of 
Christ.  By  W.  Stroud, 
M.A.  Second  Edition 
(HamilioHt  Adams  ^ 
Co.),  3J0. 

Life  of  Soinuel  Brmdbuxn, 
the  Methodist  Dcnio»- 
thrnies.  Hy  Thomas  W. 
Kara»hard.  SccondEdi- 
tion  lEiliotStock),  yto. 

Martyrs  and  Apologists. 
By  £.  De  Pre&sens^. 
D.D.  Translated  by 
Annie  Ilarwood  (Ho- 
tter ^  Staughton\  382. 

Life  and  l^tiour^  of  Dun- 
can Mathev)n,the  Scot- 
ti'kh  Evangel L>t.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  Mai-phersion 
{Mi*rf^ftH,     CkoM     A* 

The  Grcit  Social  Evil : 
Its  Cause's,  Extent, 
Re^ult!k,  and  Remedies. 
By  W.  Logan  {HoJJer 
^Stfiugftton),  384, 

Father  Hyjkciatne:  Sketch 
of  his  Life  and  Orations 
on  Civil  Society,  the 
Family,  and  the  Church 
{M  organ  f  Ckau  S* 
Sc0tt\  384. 

Lectures.  Exegctical  and 
Practical.on  the  Epistle 
to  James,  with  a  new 
Translation  and  Notes 
on  the  Greek  Text.  By 
the  Rev.  R.'  Johnstone 
I.UIS.  {Wm.  Oii/Jkaut 
A-  Co.\  447. 

£])istle  of  Paul  to  the 
Galatians.  A  New 
Translation,  with  Criti- 
cal Notes  auid  Doctri- 
nal Lessons.  By  J.  H. 
Godwin  (Hodder  ^ 
S/ouj^AicH%  m. 

Young  Men  and  Maidens. 
A  Pastoral  for  the 
Times.  By  T.  Baldwin 
Brown  {/fodder  S* 
Statti^hton),  448. 

Threescore  and  Ten:  A 
Memorial  of  the  late 
Albert  Barnes  {Hamii- 
toH,  A  dams^'Co. )  •  448. 

Wesley  his  own  Biogra- 
pher. Being  Illustra- 
tions of  his  Character, 
Labours,  and  Achieve-  | 


Book*  jcpmhmmd). 

mcots.  With  an  laCro- 
duction  by  Geor^ 
Stringer  Rowo  {,£Uwt 

StoclPu  5". 
The  Ten  Cogimandmrnts. 
By  R.  M.  Dale,  M.A. 

if/odd^  ^  St^n^ 
tarn),  sia. 

The  After-Lifk  as  Re- 
vealed in  Scripcure : 
Its  Three  Successive 
States.  By  the  Rev. 
Isaac  Jemungs  {/Bili^t 
StOi.k)^  513. 

Things  to  Comt,  Prac- 
tically Considered.  By 
the  Rev.  W.  Reid  {IV, 
OUMmU  A»  C0.\  575. 

For  Ever:  An  Essay  on 
Eternal  PunishnenL 
By  the  Rev.  M.  Randies 
{H^'esUyam  Comftrtnc* 
Officf\  575. 

The  Tabcmade  and  its 
Priests  and  Services 
Described  and  Con- 
sidered in  Relation  to 
Christ  and  the  Church. 
By  William  Brown 
iWiUiam  Oli^AMi&* 

^  Co.),  576. 

Modem  Scepticism :  A 
Course  of  Lectures  by 
the  Right  Rev.  C  J. 
£lIicott,D.D., Bishop  of 
liloucester  and  Bristol 
(//adder  ^StcmgAUm), 
639. 

Proverbs  of  Solomon : 
Translated  from  the 
Hebrew  Text,  with 
Notes.  By  A.  Elxas 
{TrUbner  /^  Co.),  64a 

Fnends  and  Acquaint- 
ances (^/r»^j«  ^  c«.x 

703- 

Cues  from  All  Quarters  ; 
or.  The  Literary  Mus- 
ings of  a  Clerical  Re- 
cluse {//odder  ^ 
atOMgktOH),  704. 

Jesus  Christ,  His  Life 
and  Work.  By  E.  De 
Presscns^,  D.  D. ,  tiaas- 
lated  by  Annie  Harwood 
{//odder  ^  Ststtg/kion), 
704. 

Phoenicia  and  Israel  An 
Historical  Essay.  By 
Augustus  S.  Wilkuis, 
mTa.  {//odder  ^ 
Stoh^ion),  749. 

The  Biblical  Museum  :  A 
collection  of  Notes,  Ex- 
planatory, Homiletic, 
and  Illustrative,  on  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  By 
James  Comper  Gray. 
VoLL  {£iUoi  SUc/t), 
750. 


Books  ^wiS£Btii/) 
The  Bridge    of 

over  the  Gulf  of  Time. 
By  Thomas  Cooper. 
{Hodder^Si»^ilmX 
7.SOW 
Voices  that  are  Near :  A 
Book  of  Parables  for 
Young   Folk      (5^.  JT. 

farfridftXjs*' 
Borders  of  PrecMMis 


_  45.  tas,  380.  6aQ,  730. 
Brnk&st,  Our  MnustcnT, 

1x0,  x69,.903.  550,  658. 
BratOQ  Fishers'  Pnyer,  730^ 
Brownrigg,  Elixabcth,  943. 
Bucklc'sHtttory  of  Q^ 

zation,  164. 
Bull,  A  FerodooB  Papal,  104. 
Butterfly  aad  the  Kite,Thc, 


Called,  Justified,  and  Glori- 
fied. 485. 
Calvin  and  Servetus,  tjjl 
Capitol  aixl  the  Cross,  Thie, 

Caraally    and    SpiiituaBy 

minded,  ^9. 
Causeless,  llie  Curse,  1x7. 
Chaplain,  The    Prisoner's, 

337« 
Quuracter,  FoondatioB   of, 

3X6. 

Chess  for  a_  Man's  Soul, 
5>^^y^ip  Playia^jSx. 

Child  Affiicted/The  Father- 
less, 3*. 

Children  and  Flowers,  427. 

■  and  Heirs,  4x0. 

■  and  Houses,  48. 
Christ,  An  Insult  to,  176. 


At  the  Right 

,  Heirs  with,  37^ 

■  ,  Life  in,  700. 

■  ,  No  Sepairattoo  from 
the  Love  of.  489. 

Preaching    to    the 


Spirits  in  Prison,  a8^ 
the  Power  of  God, 


Preachingy  736. 
Christ's      Knowledge      of 

Others,  aia. 

,  None  of,  jjx, 

Christendom,    Reunion  of, 

158. 
Church   as  a   Teacher  of 

Morality,  The,  133. 

,   Preaching     within 

the,  137. 
Qvilizatxon,    Vestiges     of 

Lost,  x^ 
Coals  of  Fire, 
Coleman's  Case'  of  Injtistice, 

Columbus,  Patience  of,  48a 
Comparison,  A  Striking,  88. 
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Comic  and  Moral  Freedom, 
164. 

■    '  And  the  Idea  of  God, 
170. 

Concern  for  Other*,  733. 

Conceraing  Seirmoiui  in 
General,  964. 

Condemnation,  No,  493. 

Conquerors,  More  than,  ^. 

Consolations  to  fielieving 
Hearts,  410. 

Contributions  of  Extra- 
Christian  Literature,  54. 

Conversion,  A  Methodist, 
955. 

Coruthiaa    Transgressors, 

I03. 

Cornfield,  Lessons  from  the, 
634. 

Correspondence,  A  Com- 
parison of,  30. 

■  and    Pre- 

sence, 99. 

Cottage,  A  Rnral,  303. 

Country  above  Family,  aao. 

Courtly  Preachers,  3«. 

Creation,  a  Divine  Work, 

Cnnunal  Laws,  Cruel.  339. 
Crishna,  Legend  of,  97. 
Cross,  a  Christian  Symbol, 

396. 
■   '      and  the  Capitol,  The, 

7J9. 

'and  the  Tree,  395,46r. 
,  Doctrine  of  the,  467. 
,  Legend  of  the,  3^. 
",  Legend  of  the  Sign 
of  the,  469. 

,  the  Tree  of  Life,496. 
— ,  Thora,  496. 
,  Mursca,  496. 


Cruelty  in  Reviling  Fallen 
Men,  Instances  of,  976. 

— —  of  Sea  CapUins, 
a3r. 

Crusaders,  Last  of  the,  ro4. 

Curates,    Sermons  for  my, 

645*  , 
Curse,  A  Father's,  7r7. 

Causeless,  717. 

Cursing,  Instances  of,  7x7, 

719. 
■  ■ ,  Jeremy  Taylor  on, 

7x8. 

D, 
D'Arblay,     Madame,    and 

her  Father,  vx 
Dalkeith,  Castle  of,  404. 
Dante  and  Solomon,  ti6o. 
Death  of  Stephen,  The,  7x5. 

,  Power  of,  694. 

,  Showing  forth  the 

Lord's,  156. 
Deceiving   and.   Deceived, 

404* 
Deception, Instances  of,405. 
Delivery,  Melvill's,  339. 
De  Qumcey,  Anecdote  of, 

369* 


De  QuInoey'tGolden  Mean, 

Disaples.  Me»age  of  the 

Risen  Lord  to  His,  6xs* 
Disputants    of    Solomon's 

Song,  639. 
Divine  Government,  Theory 

of  the,  56. 
— ;-; —  Providence,  W5. 
Divine^,  A  Group  oi,  xxx. 
Dog,  A  Providential,  999. 
Domg  and  Prujring,  739. 
Drachenfels,  95. 
Drowning,  Escape  from,  930 

E. 

Eating  and  Drinking  Un- 
worthily, X53. 

Edmonson,  'fhe  Sad  Story 
of  Mary,  939. 

Egg,  The  Sacred,  998. 

Elect  of  God,  488. 

Elim,    Seventy   Palm-trees 

Eloquence,  Adulterated, 
961. 

Emerson  on  Formal  Preach- 
ing, 648. 


Jg,  04 
{lish. 


English,  Flabby,  1x9. 

,    Moral   Value    of 

Speaking  Good,  xx8. 
— ,  What  is  meant  by 


Good,  X90. 
Enmity    and    Hatred     to 

Christ,  709. 
Ephesians  ii., Exposition  on, 
„  5931689,790. 
Episodes    m   an    Obscure 

Life,  306. 
Eshcol,  Grapes  of,  xo6.      ^ 
Essays:— 

Concerning       Solomon's 
Song,  665. 

Metaphysical   Views    of 
Nature,  555. 

Moral  Value  of    Speak- 
ing Good  English^  xx8. 

Prindi>les   of    Religiou» 
Service,  3x1. 

Reli^ous  use  of  the  Im- 
agmatton,  177. 
Eureka !  544. 
Evolution  Theory,  173. 
Excess,  Reproach  in,  xoa. 
Excuses,  639. 
Executions   in    the   Olden 

Time^  94X. 
Expectmg  and  Waiting,4X9. 
Expositions    of  Self  -  con- 
tained Chapters   of    the 

Bible,  365,  4x0^  489,  593, 

689,  79a 
Expression,  The  Lady  of, 

706. 
Extra-Christian  Literature, 

Men,  55. 

F. 
Faber,  F.  W.,  X30. 


Faber,  Who  was,  130. 

■  Sermons  of,  130, 
— ^—  Labours  of,  xjx. 
'    Daily  Preachug  of, 
X3X. 
■■  ■    —  Method  of    dealing 
with  Infinite  Subjects,  X39. 
DifTusivenesa         of 


Style.x33. 
—  IUustrations,x33,x34, 


»39i  »40i  X4a 


X36. 


vt  I   ^^* 
Faberana,  xtc. 

Discursive  Mind  of. 

Works  0^x30,  X44. 
Fairies'  Dance,  The,  550. 
Faith  of  Revelation,  Ihe, 

^— —     overcoming       the 
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